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"  Bbllcm  maxime  omnium  inemorablle  qua  nnqnam  gestaslnt  me  scri^^turum ; 
quod  HannUiale  dace  Garttaaginieiues  com  popnlo  Romano  gessere.  Nam  neque 
validiores  opibus  ulla  inter  se  civltates  gentesque  contnlenint  arma,  neque  his 
ipsis  tantum  nnquam  virium  aut  roboris  ftilt :  et  band  ignotas  belli  artes  inter  se, 
sed  ezpertas  primo  Punico  conserebant  bello ;  odiia  etlam  prope  majoribos  certarant 
qnam  yiribus ;  et  adeo  varia  belli  fortnna,  ancepsqae  Mars  fuit,  ut  propius  perianlom 
fuerint  qui  vicerunt."— Tit.  Liv.  lib.  21. 
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To  abridge  the  references  in  this  work,  the  authorities  habitually  quoted  a^e  in  genera] 
condensed  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  in  an  abbreviated  form.  The  authors  referred  to, 
with  the  edition  and  modes  of  reference  employed,  are  as  follow  :— 

Add.  Keg.  xxxi.,  or  by  tbe  year,  as  1800,  147.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register.  London,. 
Y.  y.  73. 

Antom.  i.  17.  Antomarchi,  Derniers  Jours  de  Napol^n.  2  vols.  Paris,  1824. 

Arch.  Ch.  ii.  17.  Archduke  Charles,  die  Geschichle  des  Feklzuges.  1796.  3  vols. 
"Vienne  et  Paris,  1817. 

Archdulie  Charles,  die  Geschichte  des  Feldzuges  in  Deutchland  und  in  der  Schweiz. 
1799.  Yienna,  1820. 

Arch,  Cur.  xiv.  321.  Archiyes  curieuses  de  I'HIstoire  de  France.  Third  series.  16 
vols.   Paris,  1936-41. 

Artand,  i.  397.  ArUud,  Viedu  Pape  Pie  VII.  2  vols.  Paris,  1837. 

Aub.  ii.  16.  Auber*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Baboeuf.  ii.  32.  Conspiration  de  Baboeuf,  par  Buonarotti.  2  vols.  Bruxelles,  1828. 
Baird,  i.  79.  Lite  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  David  Balrd.  London,  1832.  2  vols. 
Barante,  iii.  372.  Barante,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.  10  vols.  Paris,  1819. 
Barrow,  189.  Barrow's  Life  of  Howe.   London,  1838. 
Barth.  1 17.  Der  Rrieg  gegen  der  Tyroles  Landleute  in  Jahr  1809,  von  J.  L.  S.  Bar- 

tholdy.  Berlin,  1814. 
Beauch.  iv.«B31.  Beauchamp's  Hist,  des  Guerres  de  la  Vendue.  4  vols.  Paris,  1820. 
Beaucb.  ii.  221.  Beauchamp's  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  en  France  pendant  Tannde 

1814  et  1815.  4  vols.  Paris,  1816. 
Belm.  ii.  130.  Belmas,  Journaux  des  Sieges  de  la  P^ninsule.  4  vols.  Paris,  1837. 
Benson,  121.  Benson's  Corsica.  1vol. 

Berth.  179.  Berthier,  Hist,  de  l'Exp6dition  d'Egypte.  Paris,  1828. 
Bign.  iii.  27.  Bignon,  Hist,  de  France  depuis  le  18  brumaire.  6  vols.  Paris,  1829. 
Biog.  Univ.  xx.  32.   Biographie  universelle,  par  Michaux  et  ses  CoUaborateurs. 

52  vols.  Paris,  1830-1834. 
Biog.  des  Cont.  v.  113.  Biographie  des  Contemporains,  par  Michaux.  8  vols.  Paris, 

1834—1835.  •  ^ 

Boissy  d'Anglas;  i.  72.   Boissy  d'Anglas,  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  Ma1esherbes« 

2  vols.  Paris,  1809. 
Bot.  iii.  127.  Botta,  Storia  d'lUlia  dal  1789  al  1814.  4  vol.  Italia,  1826. 
•Bour.  iv.  32.  Mdmoires  de  Bourrienne.   10  vols.  Paris,  1829— 1832. 
Bour.  et  ses  Er.  i.  32.  Bourrienne  et  ses  Errcurs.   2  vols.  Paris,  1830. 
Bout.  127.  Boutourlin,  Campagne  de  1813  en  Bohtae.  1  vol.  Paris,  1819. 
Bout.  ii.  17.  Boutourlin,  Campagne  de  1812  en  Russie.  2  vols.  Paris,  1824.. 
Bremner,  ii.  241.  Bremner's  Account  of  Russia.  2  vols.  London,  1839. 
Brent,  ii.  217.  Brenton's  Naval  History.  2  vols.  London,  1837. 
—  Life  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  2  vols.  London,  1838. 
Brissot,  ii.  129.  Mtaoires  de  Brissot.  4  vols.  Paris,  1830. 
Buclthinghara,  i.  213.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  2  vols.  London,  1822U 
Bui.  281.  Bulow,  Feldzug  von  Marengo.  Vienne,  1817. 
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Baonaparto,  Louis,  iii.  27.  Hollande,  par  Louis  Buonaparte.  3  vols.  Paris.  1820; 

and  London,  1820. 
Burgh.  24.  Operations  of  the  Allied  Armies,  1814.  By  Lord  Burghersh.   London, 

1822. 
—-  Operations  of  the  Allies  in  Portugal  in  1808.  By  Lord  Burghersh.  London,  1818. 
Burke,  vi.  72.  Burke's  Works.  12  vols.  London,  1815. 
Burke's  Speech,  i.  24.  Burke's  Speeches.  3  vols.  London,  1816. 
Buzot,  72.  M^moires  de  Buzot.  1  vol.  Paris,  1824. 

Gab.  132.  Gabanes,  Gueri'e  de  Gatalogne.   Madrid,  1810. 

Gal.  172.  Galonne,  Etat  de  la  France.  Geneve,  1790. 

Gamp.  Franc,  ii.  41.  Gampagne  des  Armies  Francaises  en  Prusse,  Saxe  et  Pologne 

en  1806  et  1807.  4  vols.  Paris,  1807. 
Gan.  V.  130.  Ganning's  Speeches  and  Life.  6  vols.   London,  1830. 
Gap.  vi.  21.  Gapefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Restauration.  10  vols.  Paris,  1831^1833. 
Gaul.  ii.  31.  Souvenirs  dn  Due  de  Viceoce  (Gaulaincourt).  Paris.  1837. 
Gev.  322.  Pedro  Gevallos.  Expose  des  Moyens  employes  par  Napolton  pour  usurper 

la  Gouronne  d'Espagne.  Madrid,  1808. 
Ghalm.  349.  Ghalmers'  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  ivhole  British  Empire. 

London, 1814. 
Ghamb.  iii.  189.  Ghambray,  Histoire  de  TExp^dition  de  Russie.  3  vols.  Paris,  1838. 
Ghar.-Jean  ii.  142.  M6moires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  de  GharlesKfean  (Bernedotte), 

Roi  de  SuMe.  2  volis.  Paris,  1820. 
Ghat.  Gong,  de  Y^rone,  ii.  231.  Gongr&s  de  Y^rone,  par  Ghateaubriand.  2  vols. 

Paris,  1837. 
Ghateaub.  vii.  132.  Ghateaubriand,  OEuvres  de.  20  vols.  Paris,  1830. 
-^  Etud.  Hist.  ii.  79.  Ghateaubriand,  iltudes  Historiques.  4  vols.  Paris,  1830. 
Gl^ry,  142.  M^moires  de  Gl^ry  sur  la  Gaptivit6  de  Louis  XYI.  Paris,  1823. 
GodeNap.  342.  Gode  Napoleon.  1vol.  Paris,  1814. 
Goll.  i.  128.  Memoirs  of  Lord  GoUingwood.  2  vols.  London,  1828. 
Golletta,  ii.  147.  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli.  2  vols.  Gapologo,  1834. 
Gomptes-rendus,  i.  217.   Gomptes-rendus  de  rAdministration  de  France.   Paris, 

1789.  4to.  2  vols. 
Gondorcet,  ii.  115.  Mdmoires  de  Gondorcet.  2  vols.   Paris,  1824. 
Gont.  Rev.  de  1830>  ii.  171.  Louis-Philippe  et  la  Gontre-R Evolution  de  1830.  2  vols. 

Paris,  1834. 
Gorr.  Gonf.  de  Nap.  iv.  322.  Gorrespondance  secrete  et  confidentielle  de  NapoMon. 

7  vols.  Paris,  1817. 
Gorresp.  du  Gom.  Pub.  i.  390.  Gorrespondance  du  Gomit^  de  Salut  public.  2  Vols. 

Paris,  1837. 
Gour  pol.  etdip.  de  Nap.  vi.  138.  Gour  politique  et  diplomatique  de  Napoleon,  par 

Goldomegh.  Paris,  1816. 
Gousin.  Instruction  populaire  en  Prusse.  2  vols.  Paris,  1836. 
—  Instruction  populaire  en  Hollande.  1  vol.  Paris,  1838. 

D'Abr.  vii.  22.  M^moires  de  la  Ducfaesse  d'Abrant^.  18  vols.  Paris,  1828-^1834. 
D'Allonv.  iii.  231.  M^mofres  secrets  de  1770  k  1830,  par  M.  d'Allonviile.  3  vols. 

Paris,  1838. 
D*Angoul6me,  37.  Details  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  au  Temple' apr^s  la  mort  de  Louis  XYI, 

par  la  duchesse  d'AngouI6me.  Paris,  1823. 
Darst,  ii.  121 .  Darsteliung  des  Feldzuges  der  Yerbendeten  gegen  Napoleon  in  Jahren 

1813  und  1814.  2  theil.  Berlin,  1817. 
Daru,  vi.  147.  Daru,  Histoire  de  Yenise.   7  vols.  Paris,  1819. 
D'Enghien^  34.  M6moires  sur  la  catastrophe  du  Due  d'Eoghien.  Paris,  1824. 
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DePradl,  34.  Viz.— 

Des  Colonies  et  de  I'Am^rique.  2  vols.  Paris,  1817. 
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DeStael,  Baron.  Lettres  sur  I' Angleterre.  1  vol.  Paris,  1825. 
Dow,  ii.  171.  Doifv's  History  of  Hindostan.  3  vols.  London^  1803. 
I>roz,  ii.  31.  Histoire  du  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  par  M.  Droz.  2  vols.  Paris,  1839. 
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The  History  of  Europe,  during  the  French  Revolution,  naturally 
divides  itself  into  four  periods : — 

The  Orst,  commencing  with  the  Convocation  of  the  States-General 
in  1789,  terminates  with  the  execution  of  Louis,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic  in  France,  in  1793>  This  period  embraces  the  history 
and  vast  changes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  the  annals  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly ;  the  revolt  and  overthrow  of  the  throne  on  the  10th 
August;  the  trial  and  death  of  the  King.  It  traces  the  changes  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  fervour  of  innovation,  from  their  joyous  commence- 
ment to  that  bloody  catastrophe,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
nation  was  led  from  the  transports  of  general  philanthropy  to  the  sombre 
ascendant  of  sanguinary  ambition. 

The  second  opens  with  the  strife  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins; 
and,  after  recounting  the  fall  of  the  latter  body,  enters  upon  the  dread- 
fiul  era  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  follows  out  the  subsequent  struggles 
of  the  now  exhausted  factions  till  the  establishment  of  a  regular  military 
government,  by  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  in  October,  1795.  This  period  embraces  the  commencement  of 
the  war  *,  the  immense  exertions  of  France  during  the  campaign  in 
1793;  the  heroic  contest  in  la  Vendue;  the  last  efforts  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence under  Kosciusko ;  the  conquest  of  Flanders  and  Holland ;  and 
the  scientific  manoeuvres  of  the  campaign  of  1795.  But  its  most  inte- 
resting part  is  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution ;  the  heart-rending 
sufferings  of  persecuted  virtue;  and  the  means  by  which  Providence 
caused  the  guilt  of  the  Revolutionists  to  work  out  their  own  deserved  and 
memorable  punishment. 

The  third,  commencing  with  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  terminates  with 
the  seizure  of  the  reins  of  power  by  that  extraordinary  man,  and  the 
first  pause  in  the  general  strife  by  the  Peace  of  Arniens.  It  is  singularly 
rich  in  splendid  achievements^  embracing  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the 
French  hero,  and  the  German  ones  of  the  Archduke  Charles ;  the 
battles  of  St.  Vincent,  Camperdown,  and  the  Nile ;  the  expedition  (o 
££^yp^7  ^^6  ^srs  0^  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  and  Massena  on  the  Alps ;  the 
campaigns  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden ;  the  Northern  Coalition,  with 
its  dissolution  by  the  victory  of  Copenhagen ;  the  conquests  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  India,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt.  During 
this  period,  the  democratic  passions  of  France  had  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  the  nation  groaned  under  a  weak  but  relentless  military 
despotism,  whose  external  disasters  and  internal  severities  prepared 
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all  classes  to  range  themselves  round  the  banners  of  a  victorious 
chieftain. 

The  fourth  opens  with  brighter  auspices  to  France,  under  the  firm 
and  able  government  of  Napoleon^  and  terminates  with  his  fall  in  1815« 
Less  illustrated  than  the  former  period  by  his  military  genius,  it  was 
rendered  still  more  memorable  by  his  resistless  power  and  mighty 
achievements.  It  embraces  the  campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Friedland  \  the  destruction  of  the  French  navy  at  Trafalgar ;  the  rise 
of  the  desperate  struggle  in  Spain;  and  the  gallant,  thougli  abortive, 
efforts  of  Austria  in  1809;  the  degradation  and  extinction  of  the  Papal 
authority;  the  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the  English  military  power 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  splendid  career  of  Wellington;  the  general 
suffering  under  the  despotism  of  France ;  the  memorable  invasion  of 
Bussia;  the  convulsive  efforts  of  Germany  in  1813;  the  last  campaiga 
of  Napoleon,  the  capture  of  Paris,  and  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo* 

The  two  first  periods  illustrate  the  consequences  of  democratic 
ascendency  upon  the  civil  condition;  the  two  last  their  effect  upon  the 
military  struggles  and  external  relations  of  nations,  in  both,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law  of  nature  may  be  discerned,  for  the  expulsion  of 
a  destructive  passion  from  the  frame  of  society,  by  the  efforts  which 
it  makes  for  its  own  gratification ;  in  both,  the  principal  actors  were 
overruled  by  an  unseen  power,  which  rendered  their  vices  and  am-« 
bition  the  means  of  ultimately  effecting  the  deliverance  of  mankind. 
Generations  perished  during  the  vast  transition,  but  the  law  of  nature 
was  unceasing  in  its  operation ;  and  the  same  principle  which  drove 
the  government  of  Robespierre  through  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  impelled  Napoleon  to  the  snows  of  Russia  and  the 
rout  of  Waterloo.  ''  Les  hommes  agissent/'  says  Rossuet,  ''  mais  Diea 
les  m6ne."  The  illustrations  of  this  moral  law  compose  the  great  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  eventful  scenes  of  this  mighty  drania. 

The  two  first  periods  form  the  auloject  oi  the  first  and  second  Yoiumes^ 
The  two  last  will  be  embraced  in  those  which  are  to  follow. 

A  subject  so  splendid  in  itself,  so  full  of  politioal  and  military  instruc* 
lion,  replete  with  sueh  great  and  heroic  actions,  adorned  by  so  many 
virtues,  and  darkened  by  so  many  crimes,  never  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  an 
historian.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  progress,  the  world  has 
gone  through  more  than  five  hundred  years  of  ordinary  existence;  and 
the  annals  of  Modern  Europe  will  be  sought  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to 
that  brief  period  of  anxious  effort  and  chequered  achievement. 

Although  so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  these 
events,  the  materials  which  have  been  collected  for  their  elucidatioa 
have  already  become,  beyond  all  precedent  interesting  and  ample.  The 
great  and  varied  ability  which,  since  the  general  peace,  has  beea 
brought  to  bear  upon  political  and  historical  subjects  in  Franco,  haa 
produced,  besides  many  regular  Histories  of  extraordinary  talent,  a 
^rowd  of  Memoirs  of  yarious  authority,  but  throwing,  upon  the  wkiole. 
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the  fallesi  light  on  the  manners,  feelings,  and  sufferings  of  those  troubled 
times.  The  previous  state  of  France,  with  the  moral,  political,  and 
financial  causes  which  brought  about  the  Revolution,  are  fitliy  deve- 
loped jn  the  able  works  of  Rivarbl,  Necker,  and  Madame  de  Staei, 
and  the  luminous  financial  statements  of  Gulonne,  Necker,  and  Arthur 
Young.  Nor  are  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  convulsion  itself 
less  abundant.  On  the  one  hand  the  faithful  and  impurlial  Narrative 
of  M.  Toulongeon,  with  the  profound  works  of  Mignet  and  Thiers, 
have  done  ample  Justice  to  the  Republican  side;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  elaborate  Histories  of  Lacretelle  and  La  Baume,  with  the  detached 
Narratives  of  Chateaubriand,  fieauchamps,  arid  Bertrand  de  Molieville, 
havefiilly  illustrated  the  sufferings  of  the  Royalists  during  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution.  The  singular  and  interesting  events  of  Poland  are 
fully  detailed  in  the  able  Narrative  of  Rulhi6re,  and  the  eloquent  pages 
of  Salvandy.  But  the  most  interesting  record  of  th^se  times  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contemporary  Memoirs  by  the  principal  sufferers  during 
their  continuance,  the  best  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  great 
collection,  published  at  Paris,  o(  Rev^olutionaiy  Memoirs,  extending 
to  sixty-six  volumes,  and  embracing,  among  other  authentic  narratives, 
those  of  Bailiy,  Rivarol,  Riouffe,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Coiidorcet,  Madame 
Campan,  Madame  Roland,  Madame  de  Larochejaquelein,  Cl^ry,  Hue, 
l^mot,  Sapindud,Thureau,  de  Bonchamps,  Doppet,  Abb^  Guillen,  Abb6 
Morellet,  CJount  de  S6gur,  Generat  Rleber,M.  de  Pulsaye,  and  many 
others.  The  Papiers  inedits  de  Robespierre,  and  Correspondance 
du  Corhite  de  Salut  public,  lately  published  at  Paris,  are  full  of  new 
and  valuable  information.  In  the  graphic  History  of  the  Com^ention, 
too,  recently  published  in  the  same  capital,  many  vivid  and  striking 
pictures  are  lobe  found  evidently  drawn  from  life;  while  the  admirable 
sketches  of  Dumont,  Brissot,  and  Mounier  convey  the  most  faithful 
idea  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  singular  Memoirs  of 
Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe  furnish  a  portrait  of  the  extreme  point  of  Jacobin 
extravagance.  For  the  memorable  period  of  the  Consulate,  and  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  men  who  were  assembled  round  the  throne 
of  Napoleon,  the  Memoirs  of  Thibaudeau,  General  Rapp,  Bourrienne, 
Savary,  Fouch6,  Beausset,  Caulaincourt,  Gohier,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Abrantes,  have  furnished  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information,  the 
authenticity  of  which  may,  in  general,  be  judged  of  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  by,  comparing  these  different  Narratives  logether.  But  the 
most  valuable  authentic  documents  during  this  period  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ample  volumes  of  the  Moniteur,  the  great  quarry  from  which 
all  subsequent  compilers  have  extracted  their  materials  :  in  the  admir- 
able Parliamentary  History  of  France,  in  forty  volumes,  by  Buchez  and 
Roux,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  which  have  been  well  abridged 
in  the  Hisioire  de  la  Cons^ention,  in  six  volumes,  by  Leonard  Gallois; 
and  the  Debats  de  la  Cowention,  forming  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
Memoirs. 
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In  military  annals  the  materials  are  siill  more  ample.  The  great 
scientific  History  of  General  Jomini,  insixleen  Yolumes,  with  the  lucid 
Narratives  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  Marshal  St.-Cyr,  and  General  Dumou- 
riez,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  earlier  years  of  the  war ;  while 
» the  genius  of  Napoleon,  as  conspicuous  in  his  Memoirs  as  his  Yicto* 
ries,  throws  a  clear  light  over  the  Italian  Campaigns,  and  renders  it 
only  a  matter  of  regret,  that  his  fidelity  as  an  lijstorian  was  not  equal  to 
his  ability  as  an  annalist.  The  Victories  and  Conquests  of  the  French 
Armies,  in  twenty-six  volumes,  is  a  vast  magazine  of  valuable  in<- 
formation,  though  sometimes  arranged  with  the  partialities  of  a 
too  devoted  French  patriot.  The  eloquent  and  graphic  Narrative  of 
General  Mathieu  Bumas,  in  eighteen  volumes,  commencing  with  the 
first  appearance  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  goes  through  the  whole  sub- 
sequent German  campaigns  of  Napoleon;  the  Hisiories  of  fiertbier 
and  Regnier,  with  the  Memoirs  of  Miot,  and  the  Narrative  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  illustrate  the  brilliant  episode  of  the  Egyptian  expedition;  white 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  the  works  of  the  Archduke  Charles  bear  as  high 
a  character  for  truth  and  integrity  as  military  ability ;  the  eloquent 
History  of  M.  Bolta  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  catalogue 
of  Kalian  sufferings ;  the  interesting  life  of  Pius  YII,  by  Artaud,  opens 
up  an  interesting  episode  of  Christian  resignation  and  firmness  in  the 
midstof  such  asea  of  blood ;  and  the  Memoirs  and  Histories  of  the  Prus>^ 
sian  writers '  supply  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  their  side  of  the 
picture. 

For  the  history  of  the  empire,  no  works  exist  of  equal  ability  or  au- 
thority as  those  regarding  the  Revolution ;  but  in  many  detached  publi- 
eations,  the  principal  fects  of  importance  are  to  be  found.  M.  Bignon, 
to  whom  Napoleon  bequeathed,  with  a  large  legacy,  the  duty  of  com- 
piling the  history  of  his  diplomacy,  has  executed  the  task,  as  far  at  least 
as  1805,  with  much  ability,  though  a  jaundiced  and  partial  view  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  discerned  in  all  his  pages.  M.  Norvins,  in  an 
animated  and  popular  narrative,  has  comprised  the  most  picturesque 
events  of  the  Imperial  history,  while  the  Abb^  Montgaillard,  in  his 
elaborate  history,  in  twelve  volumes,  with  6qual  prejudice  on  the  other 
side,  has  accumulated  many  facts  necessary  to  be  understood  for  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Imperial  government.  M.  Thibaudeau  has,  with 
great  judgment  and  impartiality,  treated,  in  his  history  of  the  Consulate 
and  Empire,  in  ten  volumes,  of  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  reign.  The 
negotiations  with  tlie  Court  of  Rome  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the 
collections  regarding  the  Italian  Transactions,  in  three  volumes,  by 
Schoell,  the  able  work  on  the  Concordales  by  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  and 
the  valuable  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Papca  ^  while  the  chief  diplomatic 
papers  of  the  period  are  collected  in  the  great  works  of  Martens  and 
^choell,  each  in  twelve  volumes,  and  in  the  valuable  Recueil  de 

(1)  Especially  Vnnct  HaHcnberp,  in  his  Iiif^Mj     with  the  briHitnt  Sketch,  by  Sir  Robert  Wiilon,  of 
iateresting  and  curious  Mtmoirts  (tun  homme  d(Kl9t,     the  Polish  campaign  in  1807* 
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pieces  offtcielIes,m  nine  volumes,  by  the  latler  of  these  laborious  com* 
pilers.  Goldsmith's  Cour  politique  et  diplomatique  de  Napoleon, 
in  seven  volumes,  contains  also  a  variety  of  documents  many  of  which 
the  Imperial  annalists  would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion.  In  the  Bio^ 
graphie  univers^Ue,  also,  edited  by  M.  Michaud,  in  fifty-lwo  volumes, 
and  its  additions  in  the  Biographie  contemporaine,  now  in  course  of 
publication  at  Paris,  many  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  chief 
characters  during  the'Revolution  and  the  empire  are  to  be  found  scat* 
tered  amidst  a  profusion  of  other  and  varied  information.  The  military 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Germany,  are  ably  recorded  in  the 
works  of  General  Pelet,  General  Stutterheim,  and  the  Archduke  John's 
Account  of  his  Italian  Campaign;  while  the  interesting  Life  of  Hofer, 
by  Barlholdy,  and  the  brilliant  sketch  of  the  war  in  Tyrol,  by  Forster, 
convey  as  vivid  pictures  of  the  astonishing  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  romantic  region. ' 

hs  (he  contest  advanced,  and  Great  Britain  was  drawn  as  a  principal 
into  4he  continental  war,  the  materials  for  a  general  history  became  still 
more  ample.  The  invaluable  record  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Des* 
patches,  in  twelve  volumes,  contains  an  authentic  narrative  of  his  In- 
dian and  Peninsular  campaigns,  told  with  equal  judgment,  penetration, 
and  simplicity ;  while  the  Despatches  of  Marquis  Wellesley  shed  a  clear 
light  over  the  complicated  maze  of  Indian  politics,  durmg  the  splendid 
period  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Southcy's  incomparable  Life  of  NeU 
son  contains  all  that  England  could  desire  to  have  recorded  of  her  naval 
hero,  while  his  Histoiy  of  the  Peninsular  War  exhibits  a  heart-slir- 
Ting  narrative  of  that  memorable  struggle.  The  delightful  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Collingwood,  with  the  recent  able  Lives  of  Howe,  Earl  St  Vincent, 
Lord  Exmouth,  and  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  open  up  a  fund  of  interest* 
ing  adventure  in  our  naval  transactions.  But  with  the  glories  of  Wel- 
lington's campaigns  the  name  of  Colonel  Napier  is  indissolubly  united : 
and  his  glowing  pages,  and  scientific  reflections,  render  it  only  an  object 
of  regret,  that  political  feelings  should  some  times  have  tinged  with 
undue  bias  his  otherwise  impartial  military  relation.  Count  Toreno 
has,  in  an  able  work,  in  six  volumes,  given  the  Spanish  account  of  the 
whole  Events  of  the  Peninsular  War.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture,  it  would  be  found  in  the  animated  Narratives  of 
Lord  Londonderry,,  Colonel  Jones,  Mr.  Gleig,  Captain  Hamilton,  and 
Captain  Schcrer,  whose  works  exhibit  a  succession  of  sketches,  so  vivid 
and  yet  so  faithful,  that  the  historian  must  be  insensible,  indeed,  who 
does  not  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  their  enthusiasm. 

The  French  side  of  the  Peninsular  War  has  not  been  so  fully  illus- 
trated as  their  other  and  more  successful  campaigns ;  but  the  impartial 
Narrative  of  General  Jomini,  with  the  detached  works  of  General  Foy, 
Count  Thi^bault,  M.  Rocca,  Marshal  St.-Cyr,  and  Marshal  Suchet,  throw 

(t)  GrschtcKte  Andreas  Horer  tind  Beitr«g«  mr  Keaeren  Kriess-f6«ebichte,  yon  Frtdrich  Font«r^ 
Berlin,  1816. 
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a  clear  light  over  part,  at  least,  of  those  complicated  events.  The /out^ 
nauxdesrSieges  dans  la  Peninsule^  by  M.  Belmas,  recently  published 
in  four:J^Qlumes,  by  authority  of  tlie  French  Government,  at  Paris,  is  a 
ivork  on  this  subject  of  equal  splendour  and  authenticity. 

For  the  memorable  occurrences  of  the  Russian  Campaign,  the 
eloquent  and  pictured  pages  of  Count  S^gur,  Chambray,  Larrey ,  Baron 
Fain,  and  La  Baume^  corrected  by  the  details  of  General  Gourgaud, 
the  scientific  sketch  of  General  Jomini(l),  and  the  luminous  and  impar- 
tial Russian  Narrative  of  Colonel  Boutouriin,  furnish  ample  materials. 
The  Campaign  of  1813,  in  Germany,  has  been  equally  illustrated  by 
the  pens  of  La  Baume,  Generals  Muffling,  Gneisenau,  and  Bulow; 
Baron  Odeleben,  Colonel  Boutouriin,  Baron  Fain,  Lord  Burghersh,  and 
Lord  Londonderry;  the  graphic  details  of  whose  works  are  admirablf 
condensed  in  the  Precis  des  Ei^enements  Militairesen  1813,  recently 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  French  and  German;  while  to  the  last  and 
greatest  Campaign  of  Napoleon,  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Beauchamps, 
La  Baume,  and  the  able  Narratives  of  Jomini  and  Baron  Fain,  have 
done  ample  justice.  No  historian,  however,  can  have  gone  over  the 
military  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  without  having  experienced 
the  benefit  of  the  splendid  Atlas  and  accurate  description  of  battles  by 
Kausler,  in  French  and  German ;  a  work  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
art,  and  which  almost  brings  the  theatre  of  tlie  principal  battles  of  the 
period  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  reader.  For  tlie  subsequent  and  proudest 
year  of  England^s  achievements,  the  various  accounts  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  by  Generals  Gourgaud,  Grouchy,  and  others,  over  which  the 
gifted  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thrown  the  light  of  his  genius;" 
furnish  inexhaustible  resources,  and  close  the  work  with  a  ray  of  glory, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  her  long  and  illustrious  annals. 

In  the  description  of  the  theatre  of  these  great  events,  the  author, 
when  he  does  not  quote  authority,  has  in  general  proceeded  on  his  own 
observation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  fields  of  Marengo, 
Novi,  Areola,  Rivoli,  Lodi,  the  Brenta,  the  Trebia,  the  Tagliamento, 
Zurich,  Ulm,  Echmuhl,  Hohenlinden,  Salzburg,  Jena,  Austerlitz, 
Aspern;  Wagram,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  the  Katzbach,  Hanau,  Laon, 
Brienne,  Craonne,  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Waterloo,  the  passage  of  the 
St.-Bernard,  the  St.-Gotha?d,  and  the  Splugen ;  and,  in  general,  the  seal 
of  war  in  1796  and  1797,  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Tyrol, 
and  Styria,  the  theatre  of  Napoleon's  and  Suwarrow's  campaigns  in 
Italy,  those  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Germany,  the  memorable 
struggle  of  the  Tyrolese  in  1 809,  and  of  Napoleon's  last  efforts  in  the 
north  of  Germany  and  France.  He  has,  not  deemed  it  advisable  to 
accompany  the  work  with  Maps,  as  that  renders  it  inaccessible  to  the 
generality  of  readers;  but  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  places 
referred  to,  will  frequently  find  such  a  reference  of  great  service. 

Every  one  who  investigates  the  events  of  this  period,  must  be  struck 

(1/  la  his  Life  ofPfapoieon,  a  work  of  extraordinary  ability  and  most  impartial  obserTatioq. 
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wUb  ttie  great  ioferiority,  generally  speaking,  of  the  English  historians 
^ho  treat  of  the  same  subject.  Till  the  era  of  the  Peninsular  War,  when 
a  cluster  of  gifted  spirits  arose,  there  are  no  writers  on  English  affairs 
at  all  comparable  (o  the  great  historical  authors  on  the  Continent.  In 
Ihis  dearth  of  native  genius  applied  to  this  subject,  it  is  fortunate  that 
a  connected  narrative  of  events  of  varied  ability,  but  continued  interest 
and  extensive  information,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  :^ 
that  the  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt  by  Gifford  embodies  with  discriminating  talent 
all  the  views  of  that  great  statesman ;  and  his  Biography  by  Tondins 
leads  the  reader  only  to  regret  that  it  should  terminate  at  the  most 
eventful  crisis  of  his  administration ;  while  the  Parliamentary  Debates 
through  the  whole  period,  edited  by  Cobbett  and  Hansard,  not  only 
contain  most  of  the  statistical  details  of  value  to  the  historian,  but  all  the 
arguments  urged,  both  in  the  legislature  and  elsewhere,  for  and  against 
the  measures  of  government. 

An  invaluable  mass  of  statistical  information  for  the  whole  period  is 
(o  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  compiled  with  so  much 
care  by  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  admirably 
digested  in  the  able  works  of  Moreau  and  Pebrer,  as  well  as  the  ieja- 
borate  official  compilations  of  Porter  *,  an  immense  treasure  of  important 
knowledge  regarding  our  colonies  is  to  be  found  in  Martin's  valuable 
Colonial  History ;  while,  for  the  details  of  our  naval  forces  and  su&f 
cesses,  ample  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the  minute  and  elaborate 
work  of  Mr.  James,  and  the  able  but  less  accurate  history  of  Captain 
Brenton. 

While  justice  requires,  however,  that  this  general  praise  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  continental  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  period, 
there  is  one. particular  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without  an 
expression  of  a  different  kind.  Of  whatever  party,  nation,  or  shade  of 
opinion,  they  seem  all  at  bottom  imbued  with  a  profound  hatred  at  this 
country,  and,  in  consequence,  they  generally  ascribe  to  the  British 
cabinet  a  dark  or  Machiavelian  policy,  in  matters  where  it  is  well 
known  to 'every  person  in  England,  and  will  be  obvious  to  posterity! 
they  were  regulated  by  very  different  motives,  and  often  proceeded, 
firom  inexperience  of  warlike  measures,  without  any  f^xed  principle  at 
all.  The  existence  of  so  general  and  unfounded  a  prejudice  in  so  many 
authors  of  such  great  and  varied  ability,  would  be  inexplicable,  if  we 
did  not  reflect  on  the  splendid  post  which  England  occupied  throughout 
the  whole  struggle,  and  recollect,  that  in  nations  equally  as  individuals, 
the  conferring  of  obligations  too  often  engenders  no  other  feeling  but 
that  of  antipathy;  that  no  compliment  is  so  flattering,  because  none  is 
so  sincere,  as  the  vituperation  of  an  adversary  who  has  been  inspired 
.  with  dread;  and  that  though  the  successful  party  in  a  strife  is  always 
secretly  flatlercd  by  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  antagonists,  it  is  too 
mneh  to  expect  of  human  magnanimity  a  similar  feeling  in  those  to 
whom  fortune  bai  proved  adverse* 
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The  events  of  (his  period,  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Revolution,  are  so  extensive  and  complicated,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  it  appeared  possible  to  givo  a  clear  narrative  was  to  treat  in  sepa- 
rate chapters  of  the  civil  and  military  transactions,  and  in  many  cas^s 
to  break  into  different  ones  the  events  of  a  single  campaign.  Jn  this 
way,  the  order  of  chronology  has  not,  in  every  instance,  been  strictly 
followed ;  and  the  same  events  required  lo  be  sometimes  mentioned 
twice  over,  once  as  affecting  the  civil  history  of  the  times,  and  again 
as  forming  part  of  their  military  annals.  Tiii^  inconvenience,  however, 
was  unavoidable,  and  is  a  trifling  disadvantage,  compared  to  the  benefit 
arising  from  following  out  a  certain  set  of  transactions,  without  interr 
rtiption,  to  their  termination. 

In  treating  of  a  subject  of  such  extent,  embracing  so  great  a  variety 
of  events,  and  involving  almost  all  the  points  now  in  dispute  between 
the  two  great  parties  who  divide  the  world,  it  appeared  advisable  to  the 
author,  with  a  view  both  to  impartiality  and  historical  fidelity,  to  adopt 
two  rules,  which  have  been  faithfully  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole 
work. 

.The  first  of  thcs?  was  to  give  on  every  occasion  the  authorities  by 
Tolume  and  page,  from  which  the  statement  in  the  text  was  taken.  This 
has  been  carried  to  an  unusual,  some  may  think  an  unnecessary  length, 
as  not  only  are  the  authorities  for  every  paragraph  invariably  given, 
but  in  many  instances  also  those  for  every  sentence  have  been  accumu- 
lated on  the  margin.  This  appeared  indispensable  in  treating  of  sub- 
jects on  which  men  are  so  much  divided,  not  only  by  national  but  poli- 
tical prejudices,  and  in  which  every  statement,  not  supported  by 
unquestionable  authority,  would  be  liable  to  be  called  in  question  or 
discredited. .  For  the  same  reason,  care  has  been  taken  to  quote  a  pre- 
ponderance of  autliority,  in  every  instance  where  it  was  possible,  from 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  which  an  English  historian,  sur- 
veying events  with  the  feelings  which  attachment  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy  produces,  may  be  supposed  to  adopt ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
every  fact  almost,  in  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution,  supported 
by  two  Republican,  and  one  Royalist  authority ;  and  every  event  in  the 
military  narrative  drawn  from  at  least  two  writers  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  one  on  that  of  their  opponents. 

The  second  rule  adopted  was  to  give  the  arguments  for  and  against 
every  public  measure,  in  the  words  of  those  who  originally  brought 
themforward,  withoutany  attempt  at  paraphrase  or  abridgement.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  in  the  debates  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  the  Council  of  State  under 
Napoleon ;  and  in  eftecting  the  selection,  the  author  has  been  most 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  prodigious,  though  often  perverted  and  mis- 
taken ability,  which  distinguished  those  memorable  discussions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  thus  presenting  the  speeches  in  the  words  of 
the  real  actors  on  the  political  stage^  the  work  has  assumed  in  the  first 
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Tdlumes  a  dramatic  air,  unusual  at  least  in  modern  histories  *,  but  it  is 
the  only  method  by  which  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  moment  couldbe 
faithfully  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  justice  done  to  the  motives,  on 
either  side,  which  influenced  mankind;  and  a  modern  author  need  not 
hesitate  (o  follow  an  example  which  has  been  set  by  Thucydides,  Sallust, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus. 

It  seined  advisable  to  adopt  this  plan  for  another  reason.  The  course 
of  a  Revolution  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
human  events,  and  the  motives  which  then  influence  men  are  sodifiTerent 
from  those  which  in  general  obtain  an  ascendency,  that  without  the 
running  commentary  of  their  own  words,  it  is  impossible  to  do  Justice 
either  to  their  motives,  or  the  great  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  their 
history.  It  is  by  comparing  their  words  with  their  actions  only,  that  the 
deceiifol  nature  of  the  passions  by  which  they  have  been  mislf.dcan  be 
made  manifest,  and  the  important  truth  demonstrated,  that  nations,  not 
less  than  individuals,  are  seduced  by  alluring  expressions ;  that  it  is  in 
Ifae  name  of  humanity  that  thousands  are  massacred,  and  under  the  ban- 
ners of  freedom  that  the  most  grievous  despotism  is  established. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  on  any  occasion  to  disguise  the  real  opi- 
nion of  the  author;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  conclusions  which  he 
thought  fairly  deducible  from  the  events  which  were  recounted,  have 
been  fully  given,  with  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded.  At  the 
same  lime,  he  has  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  give  the  arguments 
with  force  and  accuracy,  which  were  advanced,  or  may  be  advanced, 
for  the  opposite  side  of  the  question;  and  those  who  do  not  go  along 
with  these  conclusions,  will  find  in  the  context  the  materials  for  correct* 
ing  them. 

If  there  is  any  one  opinion,  which,  more  than  another,  is  impressed 
on  the  mind  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  changes  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, it  is  the  perilous  nature  of  the  current  into  which  men  are 
drawn,  who  commit  themselves  to  the  stream  of  political  innovation ; 
and  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  those  engaged  in  the  contest, 
even  though  gifted  with  the  greatest  intellect  and  the  most  resolute 
determination,  of  avoiding  the  commission  of  many  crimes,  amidst  the 
stormy  scenes  to  which  it  rapidly  brings  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  final  cause  of  this  law  of  Nature,  or  the  important  purpose  it 
is  intended  to  serve  in  the  moral  government  of  llie  world,  by  expel- 
ling from  society,  through  the  force  of  suffering,  passions  inconsistent 
with  its  existence ;  but  it  is  a  consideration  of  all  others  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  in'spire  forbearance  and  moderation,  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
the  intentions  or  actions  of  others  placed  in  such  trying  and  calamitous 
circumstances,  and  to  exemplify  the  justice  of  the  sacred  precept,  "  to 
judge  of  others  as  we  would  wish  they  should  judge  of  ourselves." 
Inexorable  and  unbending,  therefore,  in  his  opposition  to  false  prin- 
ciples, it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of  such  times,  to  be  lenient  and 
considerate  in  his  judgment  of  particular  men ;  and,  touching  lightly  on 
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the  weakness  of  Sttch  as  are  swept  along  by  ibe  leaves,  to  reserve  the 
weight  of  his  censure  for  those  who  put  the  perilous  torrent  in  motion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian,  in  recounting  the  events  of  a  period 
when  great  and  general  public  calamities  have  been  produced  by  abuses 
of  a  protracted  kind,  or  the  false  application  of  principles  which  are 
just  to  a  limited  extent,  to  put  in  as  clear  a  point  of  view  as  possible  the 
consequences  of  the  errors,  whether  in  government  or  public  opinion, 
which  he  is  engaged  in  tracing.  The  annals  of  Tacitus  are  Justly  filled 
with  indignant  exclamations  against  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  and 
the  decay  of  Roman  virtue;  those  of  the  religious  wars,  with  pictures 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  alternately  directs  the  mind  to  both  the  great  sources 
of  human  oppression.  Its  earlier  years  suftgest  at  every  pnge  reflections 
on  the  evils  of  political  fanaticism,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of 
democratic  fervour ;  the  latter  on  the  debasing  effects  of  absolute  despo« 
tism,  and  the  sanguinary  march  of  military  ambition. 

The  composition  of  the  volumes  now  submitted  to  the  public  formed 
the  recreation  of  many  years,  during  the  intervals  of  laborious  prbfes* 
sional  employments;  they  were  completed  before  the  second  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  oi'  any  political  changed  were  contemplated  in 
this  country.  The  progress  of  domestic,  as  well  as  foreign  changes, 
since  that  event,  has  given  the  author  no  reason  lo  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  annals  of  the  first 
great^convulsion,  and  has  inspired  htm  with  gloomy  presentiments  as  to 
the  future  fate  of  his  country ;  but  no  person  will  more  sincerely  rejoice 
than  himself,  if  the  course  of  time  shall  demonstrate  that  these  fears  are 
ill-founded,  and  that  England  has  no  cause  to  apprehend  danger  froin 
innovations  which  proved  so  destructive  to  her  more  impassioned  rival. 

Finally,  when  he  looks  back  to  the  vast  theatre  of  splendid  and  heroic 
achievements  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  commemorate; 
when  he  reflects  on  the  talent  which  has  been  exerted  in  the  actions, 
and  the  genius  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  narratives,  which  are 
here  passed  under  review,  the  author  cannot  but  feel  his  own  inade- 
quacy to  so  great  an  undertaking,  or  avoid  giving  expression  lo  the  feel- 
ing, that  if  the  work  contains  any  interest,  it  is  in  justice  to  be  ascribed 
lo  the  virtue,  the  bravery,  or  ability  of  others,  and  that  its  numerous 
defects  he  can  impute  to  no  one  but  himself. 

A.  ALISON. 

January  21, 1833* 
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INTRODUCTION, 

ARGUMENT. 

Importance  and  Magnificence  of  the  Subject— Comparison  of  the  Era  of  Napoleon  with  others 
in  the  World -Extraordinary  varieties  of  Character  and  Events  which  it  exhibited -Causes 
of  this  Diversity -Causes  of  the  Early  Depression  of  the  Lower  Orders,  and  consequent  unt- 
versality  of,  and  necessity  for  Slavery^First  causes  which  lead  to  Freedom— The  Indepen- 
dence of  Pastoral  Life— The  Security  of  Walled  Cities— The  Protection  of  Mountain  Retreats 
—Limited  extent  of  Freedom  in  A.ncient  Times— Different  Policy  of  the  Romans— Its  pro- 
digious Effects -Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations— Its  great  Consequences— Lamentable 
Prostration  of  the  Vanquished -Separation  between  the  different  Classes  of  Society  in 
Modem  Times— First  Origin  of  Representative  Governments— Causes  which  led  to  it  in 
Modern  Europe— They  were  taken  from  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church— And,  in  consequence, 
were  universally  established  in  Europe— Fatal  defect  of  the  Feudal  System— Causes  of  its 
Decay— Us  Decline  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  England— It  was  only  fitted  for  a  bar- 
barous Age— Progress  of  Urban  Freedom  in  the  South  of  Europe-«-Rapid  rise  of  the  Urban 
Civilisation  of  iheTownsof  Italy— Their  great  and  patriotic  efforts— Causes  of  their  Decline 
—Decline  of  Flemish  Freedom— Causes  which  restored  Liberty— Influence  of  Christianity  ■ 
— Art  of  Printing— Its  vast  Effects  both  in  Good  and  Evil— Discovery  of  Gunpowder— Its  In- 
floence  on  the  Progress  of  Freedom,  and  in  Destroying  the  Power  of  the  Nobility— Increase 
of  Luxury  tended  to  the  same  effect— Combination  of  these  Causes  in  inducing  the  French 

-  Revolttiioa. 

There  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  can  he  compared, 
in  point  of  interest  and  importance,  to  that  which  embraces  the  progress  and 
termination  of  the  F^rench  Revolution.  In  no  former  age  were  events  of  such 
magnitude  crowded  together,  or  interests  so  momentous  at  issue  between 
contending  nations.  From  the  flame  which  was  kindled  in  Europe,  the  whole 
world  has  been  involved  in  conflagration  j  and  a  new  era  dawned  upon  both 
hemispheres  from  the  effects  of  its  expansion.  With  the  first  rise  of  a  free  ^ 
spirit  in  France,  the  liberty  of  North  America  was  established,  and  its  last 
exertions  spread  the  discordant  passion  for  independence  through  the  wide 
extent  of  its  Southern  Continent.  Iruthe  midst  of  a  desperate  contest  in  Eu- 
rope, the  British  empire  in  India  has  unceasingly  extended,  and  the  ancient 
fabric  of  Hindoo  superstition  yielded  to  the  force  of  European  civilisation. 
Though  last  to  be  reached  by  the  destructive  flame,  the  power  of  Russia  has 
^been  infinitely  extended  by  the  contests  in  which  she  has  been  engaged;  and 
the  dynasties  of  Asia  can  now  hardly  withstand  the  arms  which  the  fbrces  of 
Napoleon  were  unable  to  subdue.  *Assailed  by  the  energy  of  England  on  the 
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south,  and  by  the  might  of  Russia  on  the  north,  the  desolating  reign  of  Maho- 
metan oppression  seems  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  from  the  strife  of  European 
war  two  powers  have  emerged,  which  appear  destined  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  civilisation  and  the  light  of  religion  as  far  as  the  arm  of  conquest  can  reach, 
or  the  waters  of  the  ocean  extend. 
S?uie7Jrof  '"  *^®  former  history  of  the  world,  different  eras  are  to  be  observed. 
Napoleon    which  havo  always  attracted  the  attention  of  men,  from  the  inte- 

with  others  ._  i.»«  »,.  «. 

in  the  world,  ret  of  tho  ovcuts  which  they  present,  and  the  importance  of  the 
consequences  to  which  they  have  led.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
struggles  of  the  species,  that  the  fire  has  been  struck  which  has  most  con- 
tributed to  its  improvement.  In  the  contest  between  Grecian  freedom  and 
Persian  despotism,  the  genius  was  elicited  which  has  spread  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  and  the  charms  of  art  throughout  mankind  (1) ;  in  the  severer 
struggles  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  that  unconquerable  spirit 
was  produced^  which  in  half  a  century  extended  the  Roman  empire  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  civiHsed  world;  it  was  amidst  the  first  combats  betweea 
the  Mahometans  and  the  Christians  that  the  genius  of  modem  Europe  took  its 
rise,  and  engrafted  the  refinements  of  ancient  taste  on  the  energy  of  barbarian 
valour;  from  the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  that  the  enter- 
prise arose  which  burst  the  barriers  of  ancient  knowledge,  and  opened  to  mo- 
dem ambition  the  wonders  of  another  hemisphere.  The  era  of  Napoleon  will 
be  ranked  by  future  ages  with  those  of  Pericles,  of  Hannibal,  and  of  the  Cru- 
sades^ not  merely  from  the  splendour  of  the  events  which  it  produced,  but 
the  niagiiitudilEi  of  the  effects  by  which  it  was  followed. 

Within  theispace  of  twenty  years,  events  were  then  accumulated,  which 
would  have  filled  the  whole  annals  of  a  powerful  state,  in  any  former  age, 
with  instruction  and  interest.  In  that  brief  period  were  successively  presented 
the  struggles  of  an  aged  monarchy,  and  the  growth  of  a  fierce  democracy;  the 
energy  of  Republican  valour,  and  the  triumphs  of  Imperial  discipline ;  the 
pride  of  barbarian  conquest,  and  the  glories  of  patriotic  resistance.  In  the 
rapid  pages  of  its  history  will  be  found  parallels  to  the  long  annals  of  ancient 
greatness ;  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  and  the  passions  of  Gracchus ;  the  ambi- 
tion of  Caesar,  and  the  splendour  of  Augustus;  the  triumphs  of  Trajan,  and 
the  disasters  of  Julian.  The  power  of  France  was  less  durable  than  that  of 
Rome,  only  because  it  was  more  oppressive;  it  was  more  stubbornly  resisted, 
because  it  did  not  bring  the  blessings  of  civilisation  on  its  wings.  Its  course 
was  hailed  by  no  grateful  nations.  Its  progress  marked  by  no  experienced 
blessings;  unlike  the  beneficent  sun  of  Roman  greatness,  which  shone  only 
to  improve,  its  light,  like  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  meteor,  ^^  rolled,  blazed, 
destroyed,  and  was  no  more." 
ni^  wie.  Nor  were  the  varieties  of  character,  which  appeared  on  the  scene 
tiesof  cha.  durinff  those  eventful  years,  less  deserving  of  attention.  If  the 

racier     and  ,^,.,  «  i  i  i  .  .ij 

events       gcnius  displaycd  was  unprecedented,  so  also  was  the  wickedness; 

«hibited.  if  history  has  little  to  show  comparable  to  the  triumphs  that  were 
gained,  it  has  no  parallel  to  the  crimes  that  were  committed.  The  terrible 
severity  of  Danton,  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  Robespierre,  are  as  unexampled 
as  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon,  or  the  naval  career  of  Nelson.  If  France 
may,  with  reason,  pride  herself  upon  the  astonishing  accumulation  of  talent 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state  during  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  she  must  share  the  disgrace  of  the  inhuman  crimes  which 
were  committed  by  its  leaders,  and  borne  by  its  supporters  among  the  people, 

(I)  Pohrb.  I.  i.  •.  f . 
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It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  historian  to  preserve,  for  future  admiration,  the 
virtues  which  adorned,  and  to  consign  to  eternal  execration  the  vices  which 
disgraced  that  eventful  age : — ^'  Exsequi  sententias  hand  institui,  nisi  insignes 
per  honestum,autnotabili  dedecore;quod  prsBcipuum  muuus  annalium  reor, 
ne  virtu tes  sileantur,  utque  pravis  dictis  factisque  ex  posted tate  et  infamia 
metussit.  Geterum  tempera  ilia  adeo  infecta,  et  adulatione  sordida  fu^re,  ut 
son  mode  priores  civitatis,  quibus  claritudo  su^  obsequiis  protegenda  erat, 
sed  omnes  consulares,  magna  pars  eorum  qui  praetura  functi,  multique  etiam 
pedarii  senatores,  certatlm  exsurgerent,  fosdaque  et  nimia  censerent  (1)." 

The  peculiar  virtues  and  character  of  all  the  European  nations  were  .emi- 
nently exemplifled  during  those  disastrous  years.  The  obstinate  hostility  of 
the  Spaniard^  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  French,  the  ardent  spirit  of  the 
Prussians,  the  persevering  steadiness  of  the  Austrians,  the  devoted  courage 
of  the  Russians,  the  freeborn  bravery  of  the  English,  have  been  successively 
put  to  the  test.  The  boasted  glories  of  Louis  XIV  sink  into  insignificance  com- 
pared to  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon;  and  the  victories  of  Marlborough  pro- 
duced less  important  consequences  than  those  of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  Since 
the  Western  World  was  arrayed  against  the  Eastern  on  the  shores  of  Pales- 
tine, no  such  assemblages  of  armed  men  have  been  seen  as  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  standards  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  hordes  which  Attila  displayed  on 
the  plains  of  Chalons,  were  less  formidable  than  those  which  Alexander  led 
from  the  deserts  of  Scythia. 

Nor  were  the  intellectual  exertions  of  this  animating  period  less  conspi- 
cuous than  its  warlike  achievements.  In  this  bloodless  contest,  the  leaders  of 
civilisation,  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  outstripped  all  other  states. 
The  same  age  which  witnessed  the  military  glories  of  Wellington  and  Napo- 
leon, beheld  the  completion  of  astronomical  investigation  by  Laplace,  and  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  heart  unfolded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Earth  told  the 
history  of  its  re  *iolutions  through  the  remains  buried  in  its  bosom,  and  the 
secrets  even  of  material  composition,  yielded  Uvthe  power«^f  philosophical 
analysis.  Sculpture  revived  from  its  ashes  undei  the  taste  oi  lianova,  and  the 
genius  of  Torvaldsen  again  charmed  the  world  by  the  fascinations  of  design ; 
architecture  displayed  its  splendour  in  the  embellishments  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis, and  the  rising  capital  of  Russia  united  to  the  solidity  of  Egyptian 
materials  the  delicacy  of  Grecian  taste  (2).  Even  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Alps 
.yielded  to  the  force  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  barriers  of  nature  were 
smoothed  by  the  eCForts  of  human  perseverance ;  while  the  genius  of  Britain 
added  a  new  element  to  the  powers  of  art,  and  made  fire  the  instrument  of 
subduing  the  waves. 

Effects  so  various  could  not  have  arisen  from  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
events.  The  talent  developed  was  too  great,  the  wickedness  committed  too 
appalling,  to  be  explained  on  the  usual  principles  of  human  nature.  It  seemed 
rather  as  if  some  higher  powers  had,  been  engaged  in  a  strife  in  which  man 
was  the  visible  instrument;  as  if  the  demons  of  hell  had  been  let  loose  to 
scourge  mankind,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  a  time  withdrawn  from 
virtue,  to  subject  its  firmness  to  the  severest  test.  The  fancy  of  antiquity 
would  have  peopled  the  scene  with  hostile  deities,  supporting  unseen  the  con- 
tests of  armies;  the  severer  genius  of  Christianity  beheld  in  it  the  visible  in- 
terposition of  Almighty  Power,  to  punish  the  sins  of  a  corrupted  world. 

Su^Stw-     '^^r®  was  nothing,  however,  supernatural  in  the  events  of  that 

sity.  '^  '  momentous  age.  Tlie  magnitude  of  the  effects  produced  aro|K  en- 

(1)  Tac.  Annal.  iii.  65.  (2)  ClarVs  Trayeli,  %i,  391,  302. 
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tirely  from  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  which  were  roused;  the  extremes  of 
virtue  and  rice  which  were  exhibited,  from  the  force  of  the  incitements  to' 
the  former,  and  the  temptations  to  the  latter,  which  were  presented.  The 
interests  which  were  at4^ke  were  not  the  loss  of  provinces  or  the  retreat  of 
armies,  but  the  fate  of  whole  ranks  in  society,  and  the  lives  of  multitudes, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ;  the  passions  which  were  called  into  action, 
not  the  momentary  excitation  of  national  rivalry,  or  the  casual  burst  of  hos^ 
tile  feeling,  but  the  mutual  and  deep-rooted  hatred  which  had  been  gather- 
ing strength  from  the  foundation  of  the  world .  The  friends  of  liberty  inhaled 
their  spirit  from  the  example  of  antiquity,  and  drank  deep  of  the  fountains 
which  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  opened ;  the  supporters  of  the 
throne  struck  the  profounder  chords  of  religion  and  loyalty,  and  summoned 
to  their  aid  the  precepts  of  Catholic  faith  and  the  honour  of  modern  nobility. 
The  fervour  of  ancient  eloquence,  the  recollections  of  classical  achievement, 
warmed  the  former;  the  feelings  of  hereditary  devotion,  the  gloria  of  chi- 
valrous descent,  animated  the  latter.  It  was  not  the  ripple  of  a  minute  that 
burst  upon  the  shore,  but  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  wafted  from  distant 
realms,  and  heaved  on  the  bosom  of  remote  antiquity. 

The  struggle  between  the  high  and  the  low,  the  throne  and  the  people,  has 
subsisted  from  a  remote  period;  but  it  is  only  in  modem  times,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  freedom  have  been  established,  or  those  powers  brought  into 
collision,  which  had  been  mutually  gaining  strength  from  the  earliest  times. 
tb^ri^  How  just  soever  it  may  appear  to  us,  that  the  welfare  and  interests 
depression  of  thc  pcoplc  should  bc  protcctcd  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
ordeJs.'*'*"  powerful,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  such  is  not  the 
primitive  or  original  state  of  society.  The  varieties  of  human  character,  the 
different  degrees  of  intellectual  or  physical  strength  with  which  men  are  en- 
dowed, the  consequences  of  accident,  misfortune,  or  crime,  the  destitution 
and  helpless  state  of  the  poor  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  early  introduce 
the  distinction  cf^ranks,  and^precipitaie  the  lower  orders  into  that  state  of 
dependence  on  tiieir  superiors  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  slavery.  This 
institution,  however  odious  its  name  has  now  justly  become,  is  not  an  evil 
when  it  first  arises;  it  only  becomes  such  by  being  continued  in  circum- 
stances different  from  those  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  times  when  the 
protection  it  affords  to  the  poor  is  no  longer  required. 
Jjj!jjj'^[j«  The  universality  of  slavery  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  is  a  cer- 
ITsi^ry.  tain  indication  that  it  is  unavoidable,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  human  species  is  every  where  placed,  in  the  first  stages  of  society. 
Where  capital  is  unknown ,  property  insecure,  and  violence  universal,  there  is 
no  security  for  the  lower  classes  but  in  the  protection  of  their  superiors;  and 
the  sole  condition  on  which  this  can  be  obtained  is  that  of  slavery.  Property 
in  the  person  and  labour  of  the  poor,  is  the  only  inducement  which  can  be 
held  out  to  the  opulent  to  take  them  under  their  protection.  Compulsion  is 
the  only  power  which  can  render  labour  general  in  the  many  ages  which 
must  precede  the  influence  of  artificial  wants,  or  a  general  taste  for  its  fruits. 
Humanity,  justice,  and  policy,  so  powerful  in  civilized  ages,  are  then  un- 
known, and  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute  are  as  much  disregarded  as  those 
of  the  lower  animals.  If  they  belonged  to  no  lord,  they  would  speedily  fall  a 
prey  to  famine  or  violence.  How  miserable  soever  the  condition  of  slaves 
may  be  in  those  unruly  times,  they  are  incomparably  better  off  than  they 
wouM  have  been  if  they  had  incurred  the  destitution  of  freedom  (1). 

(l)  SifmoaUi,  Ui«t*  de  France,  i.  50—160. 
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The  simplicity  of  rural  or  patriarchal  manners  mitigates  the  severity  of  an 
institution  which  necessity  had  first  introduced.  The  slaves  among  the  Arabs 
or  the  Tartars  enjoyed  nearly  as  much  happiness  as  their  masters,  their  oc- 
cupations, fare,  and  enjoyments,  were  nearly  the  same  (4).  To  this  day,  the 
condition  of  a  slave  in  all  the  Eastern  empires  differs  but  little  from  that  of  a 
domestic  servant  in  modern  Europe;  and  even  the  enfranchised  poor  of 
France  and  England  would  Gnd  something  to  envy  in  the  situation  of  a  Rus- 
sian peasant.  Succour  in  sickness,  employment  in  health,  and  maintenance  in 
old  age,  are  important  advantages  even  in  the  best  regulated  states;  during 
the  anarchy  of  early  times,  their  value  is  incalculable  (2). 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  the  peasantry  in  a  level 
country,  who  are  solely  employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  emancipat- 
ing themselves,  without  external  aid >  from  this  state  of  dependence  on  their 
superiors*  Attached  to  the  soil,  weighed  down  by  the  toil  of  cultivation,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  limited  in  the  sphere  of  their  observation,  igno- 
rant from  want  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  yet  destitute  of  the  energy  of 
savage  IKe,  they  have  every  where  remained,  from  generation  to  generation, 
unable  either  to  combine  against  violence  or  to  escape  from  oppression.  The 
inhaJ>jtants  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Egypt,  or  of  Bengal,  like  the  serfs  of  Poland, 
or  the  boors  of  Russia  in  recent  times,  have  continued,  from  the  earliest 
9gesy  in  the  same  state  of  passive  and  laborious  existence. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  other  habits,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  different  state  of 
society,  Uiat  the  first  rudiments  of  freedom  have  been  established  among 
mankind. 
whicbTIT  '^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  causes  is  to  be  found  in  the  independence  and 
IB  «r««iom.  solitude  of  the  pastoral  life.  The  Arabs,  who  followed  their  camels 
over  the  sands  of  Arabia,  the  Scythians,  who  wandered  over  the  deserts  of 
Tartary,  were  subject  to  no  oppression,  because  they  were  restrained  by  no 
necessity.  If  the  chief  of  a  tribe  was  guilty  of  any  act  of  injustice,  his  subjects 
dJlTri'i?**"*'.  ^^  ^^  always  in  their  power  to  depart  with  their  families  and 
t^^iifc.  ^'  herds,  and  before  a  few  hours  had  elapsed,  all  trace  of  their 
route  bad  disappeared  in  the  sand  of  the  desert,  or  amidst  the  vegetation  of 
the  steppes.  Like  our  first  parents  on  leaving  Paradise,  the  world  was  all  be- 
fore them,  and  wherever  grass  flourished,  or  water  was  to  be  found,  they 
were  equally  ready  to  sojourn  and  increase.  From  this  independence  of  the 
shepherd  tribes,  joined  to  the  boundless  extent  of  the  plains  which  nature 
had  prepared  for  their  reception,  have  sprung  the  freedom  and  energy  of  the 
pestoral  character;  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  settlements  of  the 
Scythians,  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause  of  hardihood  in  their  native 
wilds;  and  to  the  roving  habits  of  our  forefathers,  who  spread  from  the  centre 
of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  liberty  of  modern  times  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed,  and  all  the  glories  of  European  civilisation  have  sprung — the 
arts  of  Greece,  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  chivalry  of  France,  and  the  navy  of 
England. 
^wttSd*^  The  secoud  great  source  of  freedom  in  human  affairs,  is  to  be 
ciii^  found  in  the  protection  and  opulence  of  walled  cities.  Amidst  the 
security  which  they  afford,  industry  is  excited  by  the  desire  of  enjoyment, 
and  capital  accumulates  from  the  means  of  employing  it.  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  succeeds  a  consciousness  of  the  independence  which  it  confers ;  with 
the  extension  of  property,  an  aversion  to  the  oppression  which  might  endan- 

(t)  *  ikuninnm  M  sermw,  nalHs  edocaHoms  de-        (3 )  Park's  Traveb  in  Africa*  i.  434.  Volnejr'f 
lints  dignoscas.   Inter  eadem  pecora»  in  Mdcia     Syria,  p.  313.  Cluk'lTnTcbt  i.  901*10* 
hoiBodflgiut;  donee  astas  separct  ingennos,  yirtna 
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ger  it.  The  assembly  of  multitudes  awakens  a  sense  of  strength;  commanity 
of  interest  engenders  public  feeling,  proximity  of  residence  suggests  the 
means  of  cbmmon  defence.  Amidst  the  growing  wealth  and  rapid  communi- 
cation of  ideas  which  prevail  in  commercial  cities,  the  spirit  of  freedom  is 
awakened,  and  the  hatred  to  oppression  confirmed.  From  this  source  the 
whole  liberty  of  antiquity  took  its  rise;  their  republics  were  all  cradled  in  a 
single  city,  and  confined  to  the  citizens  whom  it  produced;  and  the  names  of 
a  state  and  political  body  were  derived  from  that  of  a  town,  in  which  alone 
they  were  found  to  exist. 
The  protec  Tho  last  sourcc  of  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequestered  si- 
rtouniiin  tuation  and  independent  habits  of  mountaineers.  Amid  the  soli- 
retreats,  tude  of  the  Alps,  or  the  fastnesses  of  the  Himalaya,  vigour  is  called 
forth  by  the  necessity  for  exertion,  and  independence  preserved  by  security 
from  insult.  The  oppressors  of  mankind  pass  unheeding  by  these  cradles  of 
intrepid  courage;  and  attracted  by  the  spoils  of  more  opulent  states,  leave  in 
their  native  obscurity  the  poor  and  hardy  inhabitants  of  mountainous  re- 
gions. From  generation  to  generation,  accordingly,  the  same  free  and  inde- 
pendent habits  are  perpetuated  in  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  world ;  and, 
while  the  vigour  of  conquerors  melts  in  the  plains,  as  Alpine  snows  under 
the  warmth  of  a  southern  sun,  the  freedom  of  the  mountains  is  preserved, 
like  their  glaciers,  in  virgin  purity,  amidst  the  blasts  and  the  severity  of 
winter. 
Limited  ex.  Tho  froodom  of  the  ancient  world  expired  in  the  course  of  ages, 
dom  **iif7n"  froDi  ^^6  limited  number  of  those  who  enjoyed  its  benefits.  This 
cient  times,  ^^gg  ^hg  chiirf  ciauso  of  its  docay ;  but  it  arose  unavoidably  from  the 
limited  sources  from  which  freedom  took  its  rise  in  ancient  times.  Republics, 
such  as  Athens  or  Sparta,  where  the  freemen  did  not  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand, while  the  slaves  were  above  four  hundred  thousand,  were  not  free 
countries :  they  were  cities,  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
little  qualified  to  exercise  them,  had  acquired  exclusive  privileges,  while 
they  kept  the  great  body  of  their  brethren  in  a  state  of  servitude  (1).  Even 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  their  speculations  concerning  a  perfect  re- 
public, could  not  go  beyond  a  small  territory,  ruled  by  a  single  city,  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  slaves.  The  privileged  citizens  evinced,  on 
every  occasion,  the  strongest  repugnance  to  extending  their  rights  to  others; 
and,  in  consequence,  were  exposed,  on  the  first  reverse,  to  the  defection  of 
all  their  allies.  Hence  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  republics  was  short-lived 
and  precarious.  The  ruling  class  became  corrupted  from  the  influence  of 
prosperity,  or  the  seductions  of  wealth;  and  no  infusion  of  energy  took  place 
from  the  lower,  to  renovate  their  strength  or  supply  their  place  :  the  politi- 
cal body  depended  upon  the  exertions  of  a  single  class,  and  with  its  virtue 
the  public  freedom  expired.  The  splendour  of  success,  or  the  efforts  of  ge- 
nius, might  retard  the  approach  of  disaster,  or  conceal  the  growth  of  corrup- 
tion; but  the  season  of  maturity  stripped  the  tree  of  its  foliage,  and  the 
trunk,  fed  by  no  perennial  fountain,  and  invigorated  by  no  ascending  nou- 
rishment, yielded  without  resistance  to  the  blasts  of  winter  (2). 
?oii"  oVthe  ^y^^^  ^  magnanimity  so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrary  to  the  or- 
'^ro'df  "^'u'^  dinary  principles  of  human  nature,  that  it  may  almost  be  ascribed 
Sntecu'°"'  to  Divine  interposition,  the  Romans,  from  the  foundation  of  their 
republic,  admitted  all  the  subjects  of  conquered  states  to  a  share  of  their  pri- 

(1)  Atbens  contAUicd*  at   its    greatest  period,     Arist.  de  Hep.  i.  4,  5.  Hitford,  ix.  10,  ii.  Stael, 
21.000.  ."^parta.  S9.000  citisens.^  Gimo«,  i.  383.         R6t.  Fnnf .  i.  10, 11. 

(2)  riutaixJt  in  Pericles.  Gib,  i,  »3|  Mi  and  3b3. 
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Tileges,  and  they  received  in  return  the  empire  of  the  world.  From  the  first 
junction  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  to  the  final  extension,  by  the  Emperor 
Antoninus,  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 
this  pobcy  was  steadily  pursued ;  unshaken  by  success^  unsubdued  by  dis- 
aster. The  Romans  felt  the  benefit  of  this  magnanimous  conduct,  in  the 
steady  adherence  of  their  allies  during  the  severest  periods  of  national  mis- 
fortune (i).  Even  the  defeats  of  the  Trebia  and  Thrasymene  were  not  followed 
by  the  defection  of  a  single  ally,  nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  Cannae  shook 
their  fidelity;  while  the  first  serious  disaster  of  Carthage,  which  confined  its 
privileges  to  its  own  citizens,  stript  the  Republic  of  all  its  subsidiary  forces. 
The  steady  growth,  unequaHed  extent,  and  long  duration  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, proves  the  wisdom  of  their  political  system;  but  it  fell  a  prey  at  length 
to  the  dreadful  evil  of  domestic  slavery  (2).  It  was  this  incurable  evil,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  legions;  which,  in 
process  of  time,  filled  the  armies  with  mercenary  soldiers,  and  the  provinces 
with  great  proprietors;  which  subsequently  rendered  it  impracticable  to  raise 
a  military  force  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  at  length  con- 
sumed the  vitals  of  the  state,  and  left  nothing  to  withstand  the  barbarians, 
but  nobles  who  wanted  courage  to  defend  their  property,  and  slaves  who 
were  destitute  of  property  to  rouse  their  courage  (3). 
Firat  irrop-  Thc  barbariaus  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  brou^t  with 
iorthem*  them  from  their  deserts  the  freedom  and  energy  of  savage  life. 
irV'°r^'t  Amidst  the  expiring  embers  of  civilized  institutions,  they  spread 
effects.  the  flames  of  barbarian  independence;  on  the  decayed  stock  of 
urban  liberty,  they  engrafted  the  vigorous  shoots  of  pastoral  freedom.  From 
their  exploits,  the  thrones,  the  monarchs,  and  the  nobles  of  Europe,  took 
their  rise;  in  their  customs  is  to  be  found  the  source  of  the  laws  and  institu^ 
tions  of  modem  times;  in  their  settlements,  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
umentabie  ractfer  by  which  the  diflFerent  European  nations  are  distinguished. 
thTianquiih-^  Thcir  conqucsts  were  not,  in  the  end,  a  mere  change  of  govern- 
«».  ment,  or  the  substitution  of  one  race  of  monarchs  for  another ;  but 

a  total  subversion  of  the  property,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  van- 
quished people.  Their  cities  were  destroyed,  their  temples  ruined,  their 
movables  plundered,  their  estates  confiscated  (4).  The  daughters  of  the  great- 
-est  among  the  conquered  were  compelled  to  receive  husbands  from  the 
leaders  of  their  enemies,  while  those  of  the  inferior  classes  were  exposed  to 
the  grossest  insults,  or  driven  in  despair  to  the  protection  of  convents;  and 
the  youth  of  the  other  sex,  bom  to  splendid  possessions,  were  sold  as  slaves, 
or  compelled  to  labour  as  serfs  on  the  lands  which  their  fathers  held  as  pro- 
prietors. To  such  extremes  of  distress  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  vanquished 
states  sometimes  reduced,  that  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  bondage  as  the 

(1)  The  Roman  citizens,  in  tbc  lime  of  Paulns  garb  w«s  alloTred,  lest  it  should  he  ciiscoyerecl  how 
Smilias,  amounted  to  337.000  persons  capable  of  few  the  freemen  were  in  comparison  to  their 
bearing  arms ;  the  admission  of  the  Italian  allies  by     nnmber."-  Tacitus. 

Cains  Gracchus,  swelled  theirnumbirs to  4,163,000         f3)  Polyb.  iii.  c.  0,  et  6.  Ferg.  Rome,  y.  277. 

in  the  time  of  Anguslusi  and  the  txtension  of  ihe  Gib.  iii.  66>yii.  212,  v.  263.  Sism.  Hist,  de  France, 

franchiite  to  the  Gaols  augmented  them  to  6,900,000.  i.  82- 

The  Emperor  Antoninus,  by  a  general  edict,  ex*         (4)  So  far  was  this  universal  system  of  disinhcriU 

teodedthepriYilege  to  the  whole  empire.  [Plutarch,  in  g  carried  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  that,  by  a 

in  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Paulus  £miUttS.  Ferg.  v.  iii.  general  enactment,  inserted  in  Doomsday  Bpok,  .«(11 

Gib.  i.  78.Tac.  Ann.  xi.  24.]  alienlltions  by  Saxons,  subsequent  to  the  Conquest 

(2)  The  slaves  in  the  Roman  empire  were  ex-  of  William,  and  all  titles  to  estates  not  derived  Crom 
•txemely  numerous ;  those  of  a  single  family  were  him,  and  registered  in  his  books,  were  declared 
ascertained,  on  a  melancholy  occasion,  to  amount  to  null.—  Thiexxt,  ii.  p.  27S* 

400  souls  i  but  no  general  enumeration  or  peculiar 
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price  of  life,  and  sought  in  slavery  the  only  protection  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  violence  by  which  they  were  surrounded  (4). 

It  was  not,  however,  at  once  or  by  any  sudden  act  of  violence,  that  this 
complete  transfer  of  property  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors  took  place. 
The  settlements  of  the  Northern  nations  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, did  not  resemble  the  conquests  either  of  the  Roman  legions  or  the  ar- 
mies of  modem  Europe,  but  were  rather  akin,  though  more  violent,  to  the 
gradual  inroad  which  the  Irish  poor  have  effected  into  the  provinces  of 
Western  Britain  in  these  times.  Wave  after  wave  succeeded,  before  the  whole 
country  was  occupied;  one  province  was  overrun  for  a  whole  generation  be- 
fore another  was  invaded;  and  a  more  equitable  division  of  goods  between 
the  natives  and  the  conquerors  at  first  took  place,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected whiBre  power  was  at  the  disposal  of  such  rude  barbarians.  Sometimes 
a  half,  sometimes  a  third,  of  the  vanquished  lands,  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  proprietors;  and  although  the  portion  was  abridged  by  each  succes- 
sive inroad  of  conquerors,  yet  it  was  several  centuries  before  the  transfer 
was  completely  effected ;  and  some  remnants  of  the  ancient  free,  or  allodial 
tenure,  have  in  all  the  European  monarchies  survived  the  whole  changes  of 
the  middle  ages.  Gradually,  however,  the  work  of  spoliation  was  extended ; 
the  depressed  condition  and  timid  character  of  the  native  inhabitants,  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  resisting  the  inroads  of  their  fierce  neighbours; 
numbers  surrendered  their  properties  for  the  benefit  of  feudal  protection; 
the  daughters  of  the  vanquished,  if  entitled  to  lands,  almost  all  chose  their 
hu^nds  from  the  sons  of  the  conquerors,  or  were  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  power  of  the  sovereign;  and  at  length  the  change  was  generally  effected, 
and  the  land  had  alDnost  every  where  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Northern 
proprietors.  Before  the  40th  century,  the  change  was  complete  (2). 
tb^^b^°     The  lamentable  state  of  weakness  and  decay  into  which  the  Roman 
Jj^j^lJ,®    empire  had  fallen  in  the  latter  ages  t)f  its  existence,  in  consequence 
aonety  in    of  the  uuiversaHty  of  slavery  in  all  its  prdvinces,  rendered  the 
tim^      people  totally  incapable  of  preventing  this  general  spoliation.  They 
submitted,  almost  without  resistance,  to  every  invader,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  take  up  arms,  even  by  the  most  incessant  foreign  and  domestic 
aggressions.  Hence  arose  a  total  separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders, 
and  an  entire  change  in  the  habits,  occupations,  and  character  of  the  difife- 
rent  ranks  of  society.  From  the  free  conquerors  of  the  Roihan  provinces 
have  sprung  the  noble  and  privileged  classes  of  modem  Europe;  from  their 
enslaved  subjects,  the  numerous  and  degraded  ranks  of  peasants  and  labour- 
ers (3).  The  equality  and  energy  of  pastoral  life  stamped  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  independence  on  the  descendants  of  th^  conquerors^  which  in  many 
countries  is  yet  undiminished ;  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  vanquished 
rivetted  chains  about  their  necks,  which  were  hardly  loosened  for  a  thousand 
years. 

In  this  original  separation  of  the  different  ranks  of  society,  consequent 
upon  the  irruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  is  to  be  found  the  remote  cause 
of  the  evils  which  induced  the  Fbench  Rbvoujtion.  But  many  ages  were 
destined  to  elapse,  before  the  conflicting  interests  thus  created  came  into 
coilision;  and  it  was  by  the  gradual  agency  of  several  concurring  causes,  that 
the  en^y  was  restored  to  the.  mass  of  the  people,  which  had  been  lost 

(0  Thierry,  il,  24,  M,  97, 109,  lOi.  Sisa.  Hist.  (S)  ihitny,  IntroduckioD,  i.  8»  9.  Sim*  Fnoec;, 
4«  FruDce,  i.  277.  i,  74,  87. 

(3)  Gaizot,  Esiiais  sormiit.  de  France,  330*259, 
9900  S01«  Thierry,  EsMisiavrHistoire,  87, 99. 
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amidst  the  tranquillity  of  Roman  semtnde  and  the  violence  of  feudal  op- 
pression. 

VVben  the  lands  of  the  vanquished  people  were  at  length  completely  divi- 
ded, and  the  military  followers  of  the  victorious  invaders  had  completely 
overspread  the  conquered  territory,  the  nobles  despised  their  subjects  too 
mach  to  court  their  assistance  in  periods  of  danger.  Shut  up  in  castles,  and 
SQjTounded  hy  their  own  military  retainers,  they  neither  required  the  aid 
Bor  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  their  bondsmen.  The  ravages  of  the  Normans, 
the  cruelty  of  the  Huns,  excited  but  little  compassion  while  it  was  wreaked 
only  on  the  slaves  of  the  country;  and  the  baron,  secure  within  his  walls, 
beheld  with  indifference  his  villages  in  flames,  and  the  long  files  of  weeping 
captives  who  were  carried  off  from  beneath  his  ramparts  by  the  desolating 
invaders.  During  these  long  ages  of  feudal  anarchy,  the  lower  orders  neither 
improved  in  courage  nor  rose  in  importance ;  the  lapse  of  time  served  only 
to  increase  their  degradation,  by  extinguishing  the  remembrance  of  belter 
times  (i). 
S'JJp'J**  But  the  conquests  of  the  Northern  nations  led  to  one  important 
inMn  consequence — the  establishment  of  representative  governments  in 
£w?  the  proTinces  of  the  empire.  The  liberty  of  antiquity,  cradled  in 
single  cities,  was  confined  to  the  citizens  who  were  present  on  the  spot,  and 
eonld  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  deliberations.  Though  the  Romans, 
with  unexampled  wisdom,  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  conquered 
provinces,  yet  the  idea  of  admitting  them  to  a  share  of  the  representation 
never  occurred  to  their  minds ;  and  the  more  important  privileges  of  a  citizen 
conid  only  be  exercised  by  actually  repairing  to  the  metropolis.  The  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  populace  of  the  capital,  in  all  the 
free  states  of  antiquity,  exercised  the  principal  powers  of  government;  from 
their  passions  the  public  measures  took  their  rise;  and  by  their  tumults  re- 
volutions in  the  state  were  effected.  Hence  the  violence,  the  anarchy,  and 
the  inconstancy  by  which  their  history  was  so  often  distinguished,  and  which, 
though  concealed  amid  the  blaze  of  ancient  eloquence,  the  searching  eye  of 
modem  history  has  so  fully  illustrated  (2j. 

The  Northern  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  who  established  themselves  on 
tfie  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  actuated  by  different  feelings,  and  in- 
fluenced by  opposite  habits.  The  liberty  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
their  woods,  or  which  had  sprung  up  amidst  the  independence  of  the  desert, 
knew  no  locality,  and  was  confined  to  no  district.  The  whole  nation  was 
originally  free;  and  that  freedom  was  equally  preserved  and  valued  in  the 
cultivated  plain  as  in  the  desert  wiids.  When  the  military  followers  of  a  vic- 
torious chief  were  settled  in  a  province  they  had  conquered,  they  still  regarded 
their  leader  with  somewhat  of  their  original  independence;  and  he  was  distin- 
guished from  them  only  by  the  preeminence  of  his  rank  in  actual  war,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  allotment  of  the  vanquished  lands.  The  sea-kings,  who 
80  long  desolated  the  maritime  provinces  of  France  and  England,  and  the 
A^nglo-Saxons,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  empire,  possessed  hardly 
any  authority  over  their  followers  but  during  the  period  of  actual  service. 
"Hie  Franks  who,  under  Clovis,  established  the  French  monarchy,  owed  but 
d  nominal  allegiance  to  their  chief.  Elevated  on  the  shields  of  their  followers, 
their  leaders  owed  their  dignity  to  the  voluntary  choice  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers;  and,  even  in  moments  of  triumph,  the  meanest  soldiers  were  not 
afraid  of  reminding  them  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  authority  (5). 

(»)  Thierry,  i.  162.  ii.  96.  Gib.  x.  242.  Anglo-Saxons,  i,  97.  Sisni,  France,  i.  872.  HaUam, 

W  Mitford's  Greece,  iz.  68,  87.  if  153. 

1»)  Thierry,  ii.  32|.  Uumc,  i,  26ii    Turner'*  f^^^rrl/^ 
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cnasrs  It  was  the  settlement  of  brave  and  energetic  nations  in  rich  and 
iViir mo(feni  highly  cultivatcd  provinces,  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
Europe,  victors  over  the  conquered  districts,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  aristocracy  amidst  the  decaying  wealth  of  ancient  servitude. 
Had  the  country  been  less  richly  cultivated,  the  followers  of  the  northera 
invaders  would  have  been  lost  amidst  the  seductions  of  cities,  or  returned^ 
after  a  predatory  incursion,  to  the  solitudes  which  protected  them  from  pur- 
suit. It  was  the  discovery  of  rich  and  cultivated  districts,  tenanted  by  a  skilful 
but  unwarlike  people,  which  encouraged  the  rural  settlement  of  the  con-* 
querors,  which  rendered  the  protection  of  cities  unnecessary,  and  provided  a 
counterpoise  to  their  allurements ;  and,  by  establishing  the  invaders  in  a  per- 
manent manner  in  the  country,  long  preserved  their  manners  from  corrup- 
tion, and  rendered  the  servitude  of  the  Roman  empire  one  remote  cause  of 
the  liberty  of  modern  Europe. 

On  the  first  settlement  of  the  victorious  nations,  the  popular  assemblies  of 
the  soldiers  were  an  actual  convocation  of  the  military  array  of  the  kingdom. 
William  the  Conqueror  summoned  his  whole  military  followers  to  assemble 
at  Winchester,  and  sixty  thousand  men  obeyed  the  mandate,  the  poorest  of 
whom  held  property  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  horseman  and  his 
attendants.  The  meetings  of  the  Champ-dc^Mai  were  less  a  deputation  from 
the  followers  of  Clovis,  than  an  actual  congregation  of  their  numbers  in  one 
vast  assembly.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  burden  of  travelling  from  a 
distance  was  severely  felt,  and  the  prevalence  of  sedentary  habits  rendered 
the  landed  proprietors  unwilling  to  undertake  the  risk,  or  expense,  of  per- 
sonal attendance  on  the  great  council  of  the  state.  Hence  the  introduction  of 
Parliaments,  or  Representative  Legislatures,  the  greatest  addition  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  which  modem  times  has  afforded ;  which  combine  the  energy 
of  a  democratic  with  the  caution  of  an  aristocratic  government;  which 
temper  the  turbulence  and  allay  the  fervour  of  cities,  by  the  slowness  and 
the  tenacity  of  country  life;  and  which,  where  the  balance  is  duly  preserved 
in  the  composition  of  the  assembly,  provide,  in  the  variety  of  its  interests  and 
habits,  a  permanent  check  upon  the  violence  or  injustice  of  a  part  of  its 
members  (1). 
tokJnYrom    '*  ^^  doubtful,  howcvcr,  whether  these  causes,  powerful  as  they 
the  assem-   arc,  would  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  that  great  and  hitherto 
chSr°h."'*  unknown  change  in  government,  which  the  representative  system 
introduced,  had  not  a  model  existed  for  imitation,  in  which,  for  a  series  of 
ages,  it  had  been  fully  established.  The  councils  of  the  Church  had  so  early 
as  the  sixth  century,  introduced  over  all  Christendom  the  most.perfect  system 
of  representation  :  delegates,  from  the  most  remote  dioceses  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  had  there  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  concerns  of  the  faithful ;  and 
every  Christian  priest,  in  the  humblest  station,  had  some  share  in  th^  forma- 
tion of  those  great  assemblies,  by  whom  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  regulated.  The  formation  of  parliaments,  under  the  representative 
system,  took  place  in  all  the  European  states  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  industry  of  antiquaries  may  carry  the  Wittenagemot,  or  actual 
assembly  of  leading  men,  a  few  generations  further  back;  but  six  centuries 
before,  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Antioch  had  exhibited  perfect  models  of  an 
universal  system  of  representation,  embracing  a  wider  sphere  than  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  example, 
so  generally  knov^n,  and  of  such  powerful  authority,  which  determined  llie 

(i)  Thierry,  286.  Sism.  Trance,  i.  281. 
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imitation  of  the  othermtmbers  of  the  community,  where  they  bad  any  common 
concerns  which  required  deliberation ;  and  thus,  to  the  other  blessings  which 
civilisation  owes  to  Christianity,  are  to  be  added  those  inestimable  advantages 
which  have  flowed  from  the  establishment  of  the  representative  system  (1). 
^tllnS^Ji  In  every  part  of  Europe,  accordingly,  where  the  Northern  con- 
in  Europe,  qucrors  established  themselves,  the  rudiments  of  representative 
government  are  to  be  found.  In  all,  the  barons  settled  in  the  country,  and 
the  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  assemblies  of  their  representatives, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Wittenagemots,  Parliaments,  States-General,  or 
Cortes,  were  brought  together  at  stated  periods  to  deliberate  on  the  pubhc 
concerns.  So  naturally  did  this  institution  spring  from  the  habits  and  situa^^ 
tions  of  the  military  settlers,  and  so  little  did  its  first  founders  anticipate  the 
important  consequences  which  have  flowed  from  its  adoption,  that  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  to  Parliament  was  generally  considered  not  as  a 
privilege  but  al)urden;  and  that  share  in  the  legislature,  which  is  now  so 
much  the  object  of  contention  and  desire,  was  originally  viewed  as  an  op- 
pressive duty,  for  which  those  who  exercised  it  were  entitled  to  indemnifi- 
cation from  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  The  barons,  however,  were  long 
animated  by  a  strong  feeling  of  independence,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
at  their  first  establishment,  difl'used  the  principle  of  resistance  to  arbitrary 
authority*  In  Spain,  accordingly,  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  we  find 
them  manfully  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  all,  the 
same  privileges  of  not  being  taxed  without  their  consent,  and  of  concurring 
in  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  earfy  established  (2). 
'^?*u'^**^T?   IJ^  3ll  these  states,  however,  the  feudal  system  was  subiect  to  the 

of  the  feudal  #        ,     ,    -  .  .  •,  .    .  i.  .         . 

system.  samc  fatal  defect,  that  it  made  no  provision  for  the  interests  or 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Like  all  other  institutions,  in  which 
this  defect  existed,  it  involved  in  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  decay. 
The  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  deemed  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  settled  wholly  unworthy  of  notice;  and,  even  in 
Magna  Charta,  while  the  privileges  of  the  barons  and  the  freemen  were 
anxiously  provided  for,  no  stipulation  of  any  importance  was  made  for  the 
extensive  class  of  husbandmen  or  slaves.  The  decline  in  the  virtue  of  the 
barbarous  settlers  was  in  most  instances  extremely  rapid,  and  the  succeeding 
wave  of  invaders  generally  found  the  first  set  lost  in  sloth  or  destroyed  by 
luxury.  In  the  miserable  and  degraded  barons,  who  deserted  Roderick  in 
bis  contest  with  the  Moorish  invaders  of  Spain,  we  can  hardly  discern  a  trace 
of  resemblance  to  the  impetuous  warriors,  who,  under  Attila,  penetrated 
into  that  secluded  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  Moorish  conquer- 
ors were  in  a  few  centuries  reduced  to  the  same  degraded  state  from  the 
operation  of  the  same  causes.  Even  the  genius  and  triumphs  of  Charlemagne 
were  unequal  to  renovating  the  mixture  of  barbarism  and  effeminacy  of 
which  he  formed  the  head;  and  humanity  never  appeared  in  a  more  pusil- 
lanimous or  degraded  form  than  among  the  Rois  Faineans,  the  unworthy 
successors  of  Charles  Martel,  and  of  the  barons  who  died  for  the  liberty  of 
Christendom  on  the  field  of  Tours.  All  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  were  thwarted  by  the  limited  number  of  free 
inhabitants  whom  they  contained.  A  few  thousand  freemen  were  there  to 
be  found  scattered  among  as  many  millions  of  slaves ;  and,  in  his  own  lifetime, 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  beholding  the  progress  of  corruption  even  among 

(l)  Salvandy,  Hist,  de  la  Pologuo,  i.  105,  106.  (U.)  HaUarn,  i.  253;  and  ii.  67,  130.  ViUard,  125. 

Gnizot.  Essaissnrrflist.  de  France.  Thierry,  Essais     Hume,  ii.  Ii6,  271.    Ersk.  Inst.  1,  2.   Comiuest,  iv 
sur  ruistpire  de  France.  '  c.  13.  Du  Cierq.  3^9. 
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the  troops  whom  he  had  led  to  victory.  The  game  cause  blasted  all  the 
beneficent  institutions  of  Alfred  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  his 
country,  and  exposed  the  English  nation,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  desolatioi^ 
and  ruin  from  a  small  body  of  Northern  invaders  (1). 
zff^ts  of  The  private  wars  of  the  nobles  with  each  other,  were  the  first 
wifri'iThe  circumstance  which  renewed  the  courage  atid  revived  the  energy 
nobles.  Qf  ii^Q  feudal  barons.  It  is  to  this  cause,  joined  to  the  fortiGcation 
of  the  castles,  and  the  constant  use  of  arms  by  the  retainers  of  the  land- 
owners, that  the  restoration  of  the  mihtary  courage  of  France  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  Spanish  barons  were  trained  to  courage  in  the  stern  school  of 
necessity,  and  regained,  in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  the  valour  which  their 
conquerors  were  losing  amidst  the  luxuries  of  Cordova.  The  English  military 
spirit,  which  had  decayed  from  the  same  causes,  was  restored  by  the  private 
wars  of  the  nobles  during  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  and,  amidst  the  havoc  and 
ruin  of  the  country,  that  courage  was  elicited  which  was  destined  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  British  liberty  in  a  happier  age  (2). 
Causes  of  But  tho  fcuddl  liberty  was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  change  of 
S*  ?eudZi  °^manners,  and  the  natural  progress  of  opulence.  Being  confined  to 
jiberiy.  a  limited  class  of  society,  it  expired  with  the  virtue  of  those  who 
alone  were  interested  in  its  defence ;  conferring  little  upon  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  it  derived  nothing  from  the  talents  which  lay  buried  in  their 
bosom.  Wealth  enervated  its  possessors,  and  no  inferior  class  existed  to 
supply  their  place ;  the  rich  became  corrupted,  and  the  poor  did  not  cease  to 
be  slaves.  The  progress  was  different  in  different  states,  but  in  all  the  result 
was  the  same.  The  kingdoms  both  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  governed, 
in  their  early  history,  by  more  limited  monarchs  than  the  Plantagenets  of 
England,  and  their  nobles  did  not  yield  to  the  barons  of  Runnymede  in  zeal 
for  the  preservation  of  their  privileges ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  they  extorted 
concessions  from  their  sovereigns,  and  conGrmed  them  on  occasion  of  every 
itsdrriine     rcncwal  of  the  coronation  oath.   The  spirit  of  freedom,  and  with 

in  Spain  and      ,,,.,.  -     ,  .  j.     j  i  ,  «    i 

Fiance.  it  thc  hbcrties  of  the  nation,  died  away  upon  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  from  the  selGshuess  and  degradation  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  Corles  maintained  its  independent  spirit,  and  the  "  Great 
Privilege,"  the  Magna  Charta  of  Aragon,  was  never  repealed ;  but  the  cities 
neglected  sending  representatives  to  its  assemblies,  and  many  suffered  their 
right  to  a  place  in  its  deliberations  to  expire.  The  nobles  became  attached 
to  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and,  with  the  forms  of  a  limited,  Spdn  became 
a  despotic  monarchy  (5).  , 

In  France,  the  nobility,  during  the  period  of  their  feudal  vigour,  reduced 
the  crown  to  nearly  the  same  limited  sway  as  prevailed  in  England,  insomuch 
that,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  it  was  a  general  opinion,  conGrmed  by  several 
solemn  acts  of  the  throne,  that  no  tax  could  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
the  Three  Estates.  But  the  skeleton  of  a  free  government  perished  with  the 
decay  of  feudal  manners.  The  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  attractions  of 
a  metropolis  drew  the  nobility  to  Paris;  and  liberty  in  the  country,  deprived 
of  its  only  supporters,  speedily  fell  to  the  ground  (4). 

Id  Germanjr.  The  progrcss  was  somewhat  different  in  Germany,  although  there, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  European  monarchies,  the  feudal  system  at  first  esta- 
blished the  rudiments  of  a  free  government,  the  illegality  of  taxes  without 

(t)  Cond«i,  Hist,  des  Arab.  i.  62;  il.  125.  Sism.         (3)  Blanca's,  Com  669.  HaU  Mid.  •Ages,  ii.  S8» 
France,  ii.  279.  355,  410  ;  iii.  96,  97.  Turner's  An.      45,  67.  Mariana,  Teorie  de  los  Cortes,  395. 
glo-SaxoDS,  ii.  66.  (4)  Mably,  Obs.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France^  s.  t.  c,  I; 

(2)  Hame,  i.  296.   Sism.  Fnnce,  iii.  374.  451.     and  HtUam,  t.250,26O»  391. 
Cond*,  ii,  126,  ZW,  491.  ^  , 
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the  consent  of  the  people,  and  the  partition  of  the  legislative  sovereignty 
with  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  Tbe  power  of  the  great  barons  rendered 
^the  empire  elective,  and  broke  down  into  separate  states  the  venerable  fa- 
bric, of  the  Germanic  confederacy;  but  their  sway  within  their  own  domains, 
being  not  restrained  by  the  vigour  or  intelligence  of  the  people,  gradually 
became  nntimited,  and  the  frame  of  liberty  was  obliterated  in  the  rising 
ambition  of  military  power  (1). 

.  And  Eog.      Notwith^nding  the  long  and  hereditary  attachment  of  the  Eng- 
*■"**•         Ush  people  to  free  institutions— notwithstanding  the  diffusion  of 
this  spirit  by  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  and  its  preservation  by  the 
protection  of  insular  situation,  the  usual  causes  of  decline  had  begun  to 
operate,  and  the  feudal  independence  of  the  barons  in  the  middle  ages  had 
yielded  to  the  corrupted  subservience  of  opulent  times.  The  desolating  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  nobles ;  the  increase  of 
luxury,  by  changing  the  direction  of  their  expenditure,  sapped  the  founda- 
Uons  of  their  power.  Under  the  Tudor  princes,  the  indifference  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  liberties  of  the  people  had  already  commenced.  Europe  could 
not  exhibit  a  monarch  who  governed  his  people  with  more  absolute  sway 
than  Henry  YIIl,  nor  is  any  thing  in  modern  times  more  instructive,  than 
the  pliant  servility  with  which  both  the  Parliament  and  the  people  obeyed 
his  despotic  commands.  History  can  hardly  exhibit  an  example  of  a  reign  in 
whieh  a  greater  number  of  violent  invasions  were  made,  not  only  on  public 
rights,  but  private  property — in  which  justice  was  more  disgracefully  pros- 
tituted in  courts  of  law,  liberty  more  completely  abandoned  in  the  measures 
of  Parliament,  or  caprice  more  tyrannically  exerted  on  the  throne.  Those 
who  ascribe  the  freedom  of  England  solely  to  the  feudal  institutions,  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  servility  of  the 
people,  during  the  reign  of  this  ferocious  tyrant — who  conOscated  the  pro- 
perty of  one-third  of  the  landholders  of  his  kingdom,  and  executed  72,000 
persons  in  a  single  lifetime— or  even  perhaps  of  his  more  prudent  and  popu- 
lar daughter  (2). 
It  wMoniy    Admirably  adapted,  therefore,  as  the  feudal  system  was  for  pre- 
terbLS^s    serving  an  independent  spirit  during  the  middle  ages;  gratefully 
**'*  as  we  must  acknowledge  its  influence  in  restraining  the  power  of 

the  Northern  conquerors,  and  preventing  the  very  name  of  Right  or  Privi- 
lege from  being  swept  away^as  in  the  Asiatic  monarchies,  by  the  desolating 
hand  of  power;  fully  as  we  must  admit  that  tyranny  would  have  rioted 
without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobles 
had  not  been  brave  and  free;  still  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  an  institution 
suited  only  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  alike  incapable  of  being  moulded,  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  which  society  undergoes,  or  of  providing  for  the  freedom 
of  civilized  times.  With  the  institution  of  standing  armies,  the  progress%of 
luxury,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  rise  of  cities,  it  necessarily 
decayed.  The  liberty  which  was  built  on  no  other  foundation  has  every 
where  long  since  fallen  to  the  ground  (3). 

The  feudal  system  was  in  its  vigour  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  When  the  barons  dwelt  in  fortified  castles  on  their  estates,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tenantry  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  and  attached  alike  by 
habit  and  interest  to  the  fortunes  of  their  chief;  cased  in  armour  from  head 
to  foot,  and  leading  on  a  body  of  warlike  and  devoted  retainers,  they  were 

(0  Scltmldti,  Ti.  8.  Uallam,  ii.  130.  (3)  Hal.  i.  321. 

(2)  Henry's  Britain,  xi.  260,  372.    Hume,  iii. 
»4,  389  i  ir.  275 ;  T .  a«3-  363,  470.  ^  , 
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alike  formidable  to  the  throne  and  the  cottage.  If  they  extorted  privileges 
in  their  own  favour  from  the  sovereigp,  they  gave  none  to  their  enslaved 
vassals.  With  a  merciless  hand  and  unsparing  severity,  they  checked  the  first 
struggles  of  the  people  for  a  share  of  that  freedom  which  they  so  strenuously 
asserted  for  themselves.  The  insurrections  of  the  Jacquerie^  in  France,  of 
the  peasants  under  Wat  Tyler,  in  England,  and  of  the  Flemings  under  the 
brewer  of  Ghent,  were  repressed  with  a  cruelty  of  which  history  affords  few 
examples.  The  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  in  vain  contended 
for  victory  with  steel-clad  warriors,  trained  to  arms  from  their  earliest 
years.  The  knights  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  peasants  with  the  same 
ease  as  they  would  have  traversed  an  unarmed  assembly;  and  the  degraded 
serf,  incapable  of  those  efforts  of  heroism  which  animated  the  free  shepherds 
of  the  A^s,  sunk  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate  with  the  resignation  of  a  mattyr 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  a  warrior  (i). 
Opulence  But  thc  powcr  of  thc  nobles,  incapable  of  being  subverted  by 
th!?li>wep^  force,  was  undermined  by  opulence;  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
ofthe  nobles,  people^  for  which  so  many  thousands  had  perished  in  vain,  arose 
at  length  from  the  desires  and  follies  of  their  oppressors.  The  baron  was 
formidable  when  his  life  was  spent  in  arms,  and  he  headed  the  feudal  array 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  his  castle  walls ;  when  his  years 
were  wasted  in  the  frivolities  of  a  court,  and  his  fortune  squandered  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  metropolis,  he  became  contemptible.  His  tenantry  ceased  either 
to  venerate  or  follow  a  chief  whom  they  seldom  beheld;  the  seductions  of 
cities  became  omnipotent  to  those  who  no  longer  valued  their  rural  depen* 
deilts;  the  desires  of  wealth,  insatiable  among  persons  who  had  the  glitter- 
ing prospect  of  a  court  before  their  eyes.  The  natural  progress  of  opulence 
proved  fatal  to  a  power  which  made  no  provision  for  general  felicity;  and 
the  wisdom  of  nature  rendered  the  follies  of  the  great  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  influence  which  they  had  rendered  the  instrument  of  oppression, 
instead  of  the  bulwark  of  freedom. 

.  PnHcr«.  of  While  this  was  the  fate  of  the  liberty  which  the  barbarian  con- 
thT^omhl^  querors  of  the  Roman  empire  brought  with  them  from  their  native 
Europe,  wilds,  the  progress  of  events  was  different  in  thc  south  of  Europe, 
where  the  ancient  traces  of  Roman  civilisation  had  never  been  wholly  ex-*- 
tirpated,  and  the  wild  shoots  of  Gothic  freedom  had  never  fully  expanded. 
The  liberty  of  modern  Italy  did  not  spring  from  the  independence  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  but  the  free  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns;  its  cradle 
was  not  the  hall  of  the  feudal  baron,  but  the  forum  of  the  industrious 
citizens.  While  the  great  landholders  were  engaged  in  projects  of  mutual 
slaughter,  and  issued  only  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  Apennines  to  ravage 
the  plains  below,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  flourished  under  the  protection 
of  their  native  ramparts,  and  revived  on  their  ancient  hearths  the  decaying 
embers  of  urban  liberty.  At  a  time  when  the  transalpine  states  were  still 
immersed  in  barbarism,  and  industry  was  beginning  only  to  spring  in 
sheltered  situations,  under  the  shadow  of  the  castle  wall,  the  Italian  republics 
were  already  far  advanced  in  opulence,  and  the  arts  had  struck  deep  root 
amidst  the  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  The  age  of  Edward  III,  when 
the  nobles  of  England  were  still  living  in  rustic  plenty  on  their  estates,  when 
rushes  were  spread  on  the  flot>rs  instead  of  carpets,  and  few  of  the  barons 
could  sign  their  name,  was  contemporary  with  that  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  with 

(l)  tlnmf,  iii.  6,  7.  SUtnondi,  x.  533,  5iO  ;  xi  434,  43S. 
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the  genms  of  Raphael,  and  the  thought  of  Machiavel.  Wlien  Charles  YIII,  at 

the  head  of  the  brave  but  barbarous  nobility  of  France,  burst  into  Italy  at  the 

close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  opulent 

and  highly  civilized  people,  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  improvement,  and 

abounding  in  merchants  who  numbered  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  among 

their  debtors.   When  the  feudal  chieftain  threatened  to  blow  his  trumpets 

within  the  walls  of  Florence,  her  citizens  offered  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and 

the  monarch  of  the  greatest  military  kingdom  of  Europe  shrunk  from  a 

contest  with  the  burghers  of  a  pacific  republic  (i). 

Rapid  rise  of  Npr  worc  the  civil  virtues  of  this  period  of  Italian  greatness  less 

diviiua^Son  remarkable  than  its  opulence  and  splendour.    So  early  as  the 

of  Italy,      thirteenth  century,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  defeated  by  a 

coalition  of  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  and  the  virtues  of  the  Grecian  states 

Thrir  great     ^crc  rivallcd  bv  the  patriotism  of  modern  freedom.  History  has  to 

and  patriotic  *        .   ,  .  i  .  .  1.1  •  ^    t       r-, 

efTorts.  record  with  pride,  that,  when  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  German 
soldiery  placed  the  children  of  the  citizens  of  Cremona  before  the  walls  of 
the  city,  to  deter  the  besieged  from  discharging  their  weapons,  their  parents 
wept  aloud,  but  did  not  cease  to  combat  for  their  liberties;  and  that,  when 
eleven  thousand  of  the  flrst  citizens  of  Pisa  were  conGned  in  the  prisons  of 
Genoa,  they  sent  an  unanimous  request  to  the  senate,  not  to  purchase  their 
freedom  by  the  surrender  of  one  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  republic.  We 
speak  with  exultation  of  the  e^orts  made  by  the  British  empire  during  the 
Jate  war;  but  how  great  soever,  they  must  yield  to  the  exertions  of  Itahan 
patriotism,  which  manned  the  rival  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Venice  with  as  many 
sailors,  at  the  battle  of  La  Meloria,  as  served  the  navies  of  England  and  France 
at  Trafalgar  (2). 
c«na«  of  But  the  republics  of  Italy  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
dine.  *"  causes  which  had  proved  so  pernicious  to  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths, and  destroyed  the  feudal  independence  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
They  made  no  provision  for  the  liberties  or  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  states  of  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were  not  in  reahty 
free :  They  were  dynasties,  in  which  a  few  individuals  had  usurped  the 
rights,  and  disposed  of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  follow-citizens. 
During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  history,  the  citizens  of  all  the 
Italian  republics  did  not  amount  to  20,00.0  ;'and  these  privileged  classes  held 
as  many  millions  in  subjection.  The  citizens  of  Venice  were  2500,— those  of 
Genoa,  4500,— -those  of  Pisa,  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  6000.  The  right  of 
citizenship,  thus  Hmited,  descended  in  a  few  families,  and  was  as  carefully 
guarded  from  invasion  as  the  private  estates  of  the  nobility.  To  the  conquered 
provinces  no  privileges  were  extended;  to  the  republics  in  alliance  no  rights 
communicated.  The  privileged  classes,  in  the  dominant  state,  anxiously  re- 
tained the  whole  rights  of  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  jealous 
spirit  of  mercantile  monopoly  ruled  the  fortunes  of  the  state  as  much  as  it 
cramped  the  energiesof  the  subject  territory.  From  freedom,  thus  confined, 
no  general  benefit  could  be  expected;  on  a  basis  thus  narrowed,  no  structure 
of  permanent  duration  erected.  Even  during  their  greatest  prosperity,  they 
were  disgraced  by  perpetual  discord  springing  from  so  unjust  and  arbitrary 
an  exclusion;  and  the  massy  architecture  of  Florence  still  attests  the  period 
when  every  noble  family  was  prepared  to  stand  a  siege  in  its  ovm  palace,  in 
defence  of  the  rights  which  they  sternly  denied  to  their  fellow-citizens  (3). 
The  rapid  progrjcss,  and  splendid  histpry  of  these  aristocratic  republics,  may 

CO  Sism.  Rep.  Ital.  iiK  157  i  v»  365  5  >»•  1C8.  (2)  Slaui.  Rep.  Ital.  iii.  90.  ir.  22,  29. 

Hum*,  ii.  340.  (3)  Sista.  Uep.  HaL  x\L  IS,  18,  ^^ 
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teach  US  the  animating  influence  of  freedom,  even  upon  a  limited  class  of 
society;  their  sudden  decline,  and  speedy  loss  of  public  spirit,  were  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  confining  to  a  few  the  rights  which  should  be 
shared  by  a  larger  circle. 

Republics  thus  constituted  were  unable  either  to  withstand  the  shocks  of 
adverse,  or  resist  the  silent  decay  consequent  upon  prosperous  fortune.  The 
first  great  disaster  stripped  the  state  of  all  its  allies,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
forces  that  were  to  be  found  within  its  own  walls.  The  Venetian  oligarchy 
gave  no  rights  to  the  conquered  provinces  in  the  Trevisan  March,  though  the 
senate  announced,  that  in  sending  them  the  standard  of  St.-Marc,  it  restored 
their  liberties;  and  accordingly  in  one  day  it  was  stripped  of  all  its  posses- 
sions, and  reduced  to  its  original  limits  within  the  lagunae  of  the  capital. 
When  Florence  reduced  the  rival  republic  of  Pisa,  she  received  no  addition 
of  strength,  because  she  gave  no  community  of  power;  and  the  troops  era- 
ployed  to  keep  the  conquered  state  in  subjection,  were  so  much  lost  to  the 
victorious  power.  The  dissolution  of  the  Athenian  Confederacy  after  the 
defeat  before  Syracuse,  of  the  Lacedemonian  power  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
of  the  Theban  supremacy  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  have  all  their 
counterparts  in  the  history  of  modern  Italy,  when,  on  any  serious  reverse  to 
Venice,  Florence,  or  Genoa,  the  cities  of  which  they  formed  the  head,  broke 
off  from  a  subjection  which  they  hated,  and  joined  the  arms  of  any  invader, 
to  destroy  that  invidious  authority  in  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear 
a  part.  Without  the  disasters  of  fortune,  the  silent  operation  of  time  brought 
the  weakness  of  age  upon  communities  who  depended  only  on  the  energies 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  families  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  was 
vested  became  extinct  from  age,  or  enfeebled  by  opulence,  and  no  infusion 
of  vigour  from  the  inferior  orders  took  place  to  restore  their  energy ;  the 
number  of  citizens  continually  declined,  while  the  discontents  of  those  sub- 
jected to  their  influence  incessantly  increased.  The  experienced  evils  arising 
from  such  a  form  of  government  led  to  a  very  general  dislike  to  its  con- 
tinuance; and  to  avoid  the  ruinous  contests  of  factions,  as  many  of  the  Italian 
republics  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  liberties  as  lost  them  from  the 
invasion  of  foreign  power  (4). 
FuS  **'  '^^^  industry  and  wealth  of  Flanders  early  nourished  a  free  spirit, 
frf>F"dom.  and  the  utmost  efforts  were  long  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  its 
cities  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.  But  its  freedom  was  confined  to 
the  burghers  of  the  towns :  the  peasantry  of  the  country  joined  their  feudal 
leaders,  in  combating  the  rising  influence  of  the  manufacturing  classes;  and 
the  jealousies  of  rival  industry  generally  prevented  them  from  joining  In  any 
common  measure  for  the  defence  of  their  independence.  Once  only  an  un- 
hoped-for victory  roused  the  whole  country  to  arms,  and  a  leader  of  greater 
military  experience  might  have  established  their  freedom  on  a  durable  basis; 
but  the  burghers  of  Ghent  had  not  the  firmness  of  the  shepherds  of  Unter- 
walden,.  and  the  victory  of  Rosbecq  crushed  for  centuries  the  rising  in- 
dependence of  commercial  industry,  under  the  barbarous  yoke  of  feudal 
power  (2). 

Experience,  therefore,  had  demonstrated  that  the  freedom  which  rose  from 
the  independence  of  the  desert,  equally  with  that  which  was  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  cities,  was  liable  to  decay,  and  that  political  wisdom  was  incapable 
of  forming  a  community  in  which  the  seeds  of  that  decline  were  not  percep- 
tible, whieh  seemed  the  common  lot  of  earthly  tilings.  It  became,  in  con- 

—  (1)  Sism.  xU.  18, 1 9f  21)  Hacli.  iii,  c.  2T.  (2)  Barante,  i.  i%  4S^  Sisoa.  Frtoce,  xi,  249. 
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sequence,  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  commnnities,  likB  individuals,  ^ 
had  a  certain  period  of  life  allotted  to  them,  which  it  was  impossible,  by  any 
means,  to  prolong  beyond  a  certain  period;  and  that  a  season  of  activity 
and  vigour  was  necessarily  followed  by  one  of  lassitude  and  corruption. 
"The  image,"  says  Mr.  Ferguson, "  of  youth  and  old  age  was  applied  to  na- 
tions; and  communities,  like  single  men,  were  supposed  to  have  a  period  of 
life,  and  a  length  of  thread,  which  was  spun  by  the  Fates,  in  one  part  uniform 
and  strong,  in  another  weakened  and  shattered  by  use,  to  be  cut  when  the 
destined  era  is  come,  and  to  make  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  emblem  in  the 
case  of  those  who  rose  in  succession  (4)." — "Carthage,"  says  Polybius,  "being 
so  much  older  than  Rome,  had  felt  her  decay  so  much  the  sooner,"  and  the 
snrvivor  too,  he  foresaw,  carried  in  her  bosom  the  seeds  of  mortality. 
c»n        But  while  such  was  imagined,  from  former  experience,  to  be  the 
rtSJ'iu-'    unavoidable  fate  of  freedom  whereever  established,  a  variety  of 
^1'       causes  were  silently  operating,  which  communicated  an  unknown 
energy  to  the  social  system,  and  infused  into  modem  states,  even  in  periods 
of  apparent  decline,  a  share  of  the  undecaying  youth  of  the  human  race. 
influrnre  of  I.  The  first  of  thcso  was  the  Christian  Religion.  Slavery  had  been 
ciui5ti.Bitjs  jjjg  j^^jjj  ^1  j^ll  jjj^  gj^jgg  ^f  antiquity.   The  influence  of  wealth 

conrupted  the  higher  orders ;  and  the  lower,  separated  by  a  sullen  line  of 
demarcation  from  their  superiors,  furnished  no  accession  of  strength  to  revive 
their  energies.'  But  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which  proclaimed  the  universal 
equality  of  mankind  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  addressed  its  revelations  in 
an  especial  manner  to  the  poor,  destroyed  this  ruinous  distinction.  In  many 
states  slavery  gradually  yielded  to  the  rising  influence  of  Christianity ;  the 
religious  houses  were  the  first  who  emancipated  their  vassals ;  their  exhorta- 
tions were  unceasingly  directed  to  extort  the  same  concession  from  the  feudal 
barons,  and  on  their  domains  the  first  shoots  of  industrious  freedom  began  to 
spring.  While  the  vassals  of  the  military  proprietors  were  sunk  in  slavery, 
or  lost  in  the  sloth  which  follows  so  degraded  a  state,  industry  was  reviving 
under  the  shadow  of  the  monastic  walls,  and  the  free  vassals  of  the  religious 
establishments  were  flourishing  in  the  comparative  security  of  their  super- 
stitious protection.  Nor  was  it  only  by  the  equahty  which  it  proclaimed,  and 
the  security  from  violence  which  it  afibrded,  that  the  influence  of  religion 
favoured  the  growth  of  freedom,  By  the  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened,  from 
the  universal  interests  which  it  addressed,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
roused  into  political  activity;  thousands,  to  whom  the  blessings  of  liberty 
Were  unknown,  and  whose  torpor  no  temporal  concerns  could  dispel,  were 
roused  by  the  voice  of  religious  fervour.  The  freedom  of  Greece,  the  disci- 
pline of  Macedonia,  produced  only  a  transient  impression  on  human  affairs; 
but  the  fanaticism  of  Mahomet  convulsed  theglobe^  The  ardour  of  chivalry 
led  the  nobles  into  action;  the  ambition  of  monarcbs  brought  the  feudal 
retainers  into  the  field ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades  awakened  the 
dormant  strength  of  the  Western  world.  With  the  growth  of  religious  zeal, 
therefore,  the  basis  of  freedom  was  immensely  extended;  into  its  ranks  were 
brought,  not  the  transient  ebulhtions  of  popular  excitement,  but  the  stem 
valour  of  fanaticism ;  and  that  lasting  support  which  neither  the  ardour  of  the 
city,  nor  the  independence  of  the  desert,  could  afford,  was  at  length  drawn 
from  the  fervour  of  the  cottage  (2). 

Artofprittt.  n.  While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  warmed  by  the  religious 
^'        enthusiasm  which  was  awakened,  first  by  the  Crusades,  and  sub- 

(0  CiTii  Society,  340.  v  (2)  Tytler's  JJcotiand.    Home's  England.  Ahh6 
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sequently  by  the  Reformation,  the  Art  of  Printing,  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  moral  world,  perpetuated  the  impressions' thus  created,  and 
widened  the  circle  over  which  they  extended.  The  spirit  of  religious  freedom 
was  no  longer  nourished  only  from  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  or  wrought 
upon  in  the  fervour  of  secluded  congregations ;  it  breathed  into  the  perma- 
nent exertions  of  human  thought,  and  spread  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  enlarged  desires  of  an  opulent  state  of  society.  The  discoveries  of  science, 
the  charms  of  genius,  may  attract  a  few  in  evc^ry  age;  but  it  is  by  religious 
emotion  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  chiefly  to  be  moved;  and  it  was 
by  the  diflusion  of  its  enthusiasm  accordingly,  that  the  greatest  efforts  of 
European  liberty  were  sustained.  But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  means 
of  the  press,  is  not  destined  to  awake  mere  transient  bursts  of  popular  feeling : 
by  imbuing  the  minds  of  those  master-spirits  who  direct  human  thought,  it 
produces  lasting  impressions  on  society,  and  is  perpetually  renewed  in  the 
successive  generations,  who  inhale,  during  the  ardour  of  youth,  the  maxims 
and  the  spirit  of  classical  freedom.  The  whole  face  of  society  has  been 
modified  by  this  mighty  discovery;  the  causes  of  ancient  decay  seemed 
counteracted  by  new  principles  of  life,  derived  from  the  multitudes,  whose 
talents  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortunes  of  the  state ;  and  the  influence 
of  despotic  power,  shaken  by  the  fnfusion  of  independent  principles  even 
into  the  armies  which  are  destined  to  enforce  its  authority.  But  it  is  not 
unmixed  good  which  has  arisen  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  if  the 
principles  of  improvement  have  acquired  a  hardier  growth,  those  of  evil 
have  been  more  generally  disseminated ;  the  contests  of  society  have  grown 
in  magnitude  and  increased  in  violence,  and  the  passions  of  nations  been 
brought  into  collision,  instead  of  the  ambition  of  individuals.  In  the  progress 
of  time,  however,  the  most  injurious  elements  in  human  affairs  are  gradually 
extinguished,  while  the  causes  of  improvement  are  lasting  in  their  effects ; 
the  contests  of  the  Greek  republics,  the  cruelty  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
have  long  ceased  to  trouble  the  world;  but  the  maxims  of  Grecian  virtue, 
the  works  of  Grecian  genius,  will  permanently  continue  to  elevate  mankind. 
The  turbulence,  the  insecurity,  the  convulsions  to  which  the  extension  of 
knowledge  to  the  lower  orders  has  hitherto  given  rise,  will  in  time  be  for- 
gotten, but  the  improved  fabric  of  society  whiphit  has  induced,  the  increased 
vigour  which  it  has  communicated,  may  ultimately  compensate  all  its  evils, 
and  permanently  bless  and  improve  the  species  (4). 
Discovery  of  III.  But  it  would  havc  been  in  vain  that  the  influence  of  religion 
CoSri"  withered  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  the  extension  of  knowledge 
of*th*e  no^  enlarged  the  capacity  of  freemen,  had  no  change  occurred  in  the 
*»'"*y-  arms,  by  which  the  different  classes  of  society  combat  each  other. 
"While  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  were  permanently  trained  to  combats,  and 
the  robber  chivalry  were  incessantly  occupied  in  devastation,  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  cities,  the  rude  labourers  of  the  fields,  were  unable  to  resist  their 
attacks.  With  the  exception  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps,  whose  hardy  habits 
early  gave  their  infantry  the  firmness  and  discipline  of  veteran  soldiers,  the 
tumultuary  levies  of  the  people  were  every  where  crushed  by  the  steel-clad 
bands  of  the  feudal  nobility.  The  insurrections  of  the  commons  in  France,  of 
the  peasants,  in  the  time  of  Bichard  11,  in  England,  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
and  Liege  in  Flanders,  and  of  the  serfs  in  Germany,  were  all  suppressed 
by  the  superior  arms  and  steadier  discipline  of  the  rural  chivalry.  But  with 
the  discovery  of  Gunpowder,  this  decisive  supremacy  was  destroyed  :  the 

(I)  tlume,  rt.  100.  Migib  &«▼,  Fcaof,  i«  33| 
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feudal  array,  invincible  to  the  spears  or  halberds  of  the  peasantry,  yielded  to 
the  terrible  powers  of  artillery;  defensive  armour  was  abandoned,  from  a 
sense  of  its  insufficiency  against  these  invisible  assailants;  and  the  weight  of 
the  aristocracy  destroyed  by  the  experienced  inability  of  its  forces  to  combat 
the  discipline  which  laborious  industry  could  bring  into  the  field.  The  wealth 
of  Flanders  in  vain  contended  with  the  lances  of  France  on  the  field  of 
Rosbecq;  but  the  armies  of  Charles  Y  were  baffled  by  the  artillery  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  barons  of  Richard  easily  dispersed  the  rabble  who 
followed  the  standard  of  Wat  Tyler,  but  the  fire  of  the  English  yeomanry 
overthrew  the  squadrons  of  the  Norman  nobility  at  Marston  Moor.  Fire-arms 
are  the  greatest  of  alt  levellers;  Uke  the  hand  of  death,  they  prostrate  equally 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  the  array  of  princes.  Wealth  soon  became  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  war,  from  the  costly  implements  which  were  brought 
into  the  field ;  industry  indispensable  to  success,  from  the  rapid  consumption 
of  the  instruments  of  destruction  which  attended  the  coutinuance  of  the 
contest.  By  this  momentous  change  new  elements  were  brought  into  action, 
which  completely  altered  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending  parties: 
industry  ceased  to  be  defenceless,  because  it  could  purchase  the  means  of 
protection;  violence  lost  its  ascendency,  because  it  withered  the  sinews  by 
which  it  was  maintained  (1). 

SS^"**"  **'    ^^*  ^^®  introduction  of  artificial  wants,  and  the  progress  of  luxury, 
jj^«»  to     completed  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  power.  When  the  elegan* 
e£fc«"*     cies  of  life  were  comparatively  unknown,  and  the  barons  lived  in 
rural  magnificence  on  their  estates,  the  distribution  of  their  wealth  kept  a 
multitude  of  retainers  round  their  castles,  who  were  always  ready  to  support 
the  authority  ftom  which  they  derived  their  subsistence ;  but  by  degrees  the 
progress  of  opulence  brought  the  nobility  to  the  metropolis,  the  increase  of 
luxury  augmented  their  expenses,  and  from  that  moment  their  ascendency 
was  at  an  end.   When  the  landed  proprietor  squandered  his  wealth  in  the 
indulgence  of  artificial  desires,  and  seldom  visited  the  halls  of  his  ancestors 
but  to  practise  extortion  upon  his  tenantry,  his  means  of  maintaining  war 
were  dissipated,  and  his  influence  over  his  people  destroyed.  Interest  ceased 
to  be  a  bond  of  union,  when  no  reciprocity  of  mutual  services  existed; 
affection  gradually  expired,  from  the  absence  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was 
to  be  exerted.    The  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  was  long  the  object  of 
apprehension,  from  the  remembrance  of  its  terrors  in  former  times,  after 
its  real  influence  was  dissolved.  The  importance  of  this  change,  like  that  of 
all  others  introduced  by  nature,  was  not  perceived  till  its  eflects  were  mani* 
fested.  The  aristocracy  of  France  was  still  the  object  of  antiquated*  dread, 
when  it  stood  on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  the  people  were  doubtful  of 
their  ability  to  resist  its  power,  when  it  sunk  without  a  struggle  before  the 
violence  of  its  enemies  (2). 
combina-      From  thc  revival  of  letters,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
SULf  in**'J^  century,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  these  causes  had  been 
FrclTrhUe.  silcntly  Operating,  and  Time,  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  was 
volution,     gradually  changing  the  face  of  the  moral  world.  The  stubborn 
valour  of  thc  reformed  religion  had  emancipated  an  industrious  people  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  the  stern  fanaticism  of  the  English  Puritans  had  over- 
thrown the  power  of  the  Norman  nobility.  The  extension  of  knowledge  had 
shaken  the  foundations  of  arbitrary  power,  and  public  opinion,  even  in  the 
least  enlightened  countries,  moderated  the  force  of  despotic  sway.  Thc  worst 

(l)  riiinta's  Switzerland,  i.  297.  Sism.  France,         (2)  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  345. 
X.  539, 543.  Hume,  iii.  10.  fiar  J.  295.  Hal.  ii.  l3^ 
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governed  states  in  Europe  were  constitutional  monarchies  compared  to  the 
dynasties  of  the  East;  and  the  oppression  even  of  Russian  severity  was  light 
in  comparison  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  that  the  extent  of  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  was  perceived,  and  the  weakness  of  the  arms  of  despo- 
tism felt  when  brought  in  collision  with  the  efforts  of  freedom.  Standing 
armies  had  been  considered  as  the  most  fatal  discovery  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  history  of  former  ages  appealed  to  as  illustrating  their  tendency  to 
establish  despotic  authority;  but  the  changes  of  time  were  wresting  from 
the  hands  of  tyranny  even  this  dreaded  weapon,  and,  in  the  next  convul- 
sion, it  destroyed  the  power  which  had  created  it.  The  sagacity  of  the  French 
monarchs  had  trained  up  these  formidable  bands  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  they  had  rendered  the  crown  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  feudal  barons ;  but  a  greater  wisdom  than  that  of  Richelieu 
was  preparing,  in  their  power  and  discipline,  the  means  of  a  total  change  of 
society.  In  vain  the  unfortunate  Louis  summoned  his  armies  to  the  capital, 
and  appealed  to  their  chivalrous  feelings  against  the  violence  of  the  people; 
the  spirit  of  democracy  had  penetrated  even  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
and,  with  the  revolt  of  the  guards,  the  throne  of  the  French  monarchy  was 
destroyed  (4). 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  created  so  important  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  progress  of  popular  power  in  recent,  and  its  fate  in  ancient  times. 
Tyranny  has  every  where  prevailed,  by  arming  one  portion  of  the  people 
against  the  other;  and  its  chief  reliance  has  hitherto  been  placed  on  the 
troops,  whose  interests  were  identified  with  its  support.  But  the  progress  of 
information  has  destroyed  the  security  of  despotism,  by  dividing  the  affec- 
tions of  the  armies  on  which  it  depended ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  military 
monarchies  in  Europe  have  now  more  to  fear  from  the  troops,  whom  they 
have  formed  to  be  the  instruments  of  their  will,  than  from  the  citizens, 
whom  they  regard  as  the  objects  of  apprehension.  The  translation  of  the 
sword  from  the  nobility  to  the  throne,  so  long  the  subject  of  regret  to  the 
friends  of  freedom,  has  thus  become  an  important  step  in  the  emancipation 
of  mankind :  War,  amidst  all  its  horrors,  has  contributed  to  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  and  the  dispelling  of  prejudice;  and  power  has  ceased 
to  be  unassailable,  because  it  has  been  transferred  from  a  body  whose  inter- 
ests are  permanent,  to  one  whose  attachments  yield  to  the  changes  of  society. 
The  former  history  of  the  world  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  struggles  of 
freedom  against  bondage;  the  efforts  of  laborious  industry  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  aristocratic  power.  Our  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
oppressed,  our  fears  lest  the  pristine  servitude  of  the  species  should  be  re- 
established; but  with  the  rise  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  new  set  of  perils 
have  been  developed,  and  the  historian  finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  the 
constant  survey  of  the  terrible  evils  of  democratic  oppression.  The  causes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  have  at  length  given  such  an  extraordinary  and 
irresistible  weight  to  the  popular  party,  that  the  danger  now  sets  in  from 
another  quarter,  and  the  tyranny  which  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  not  that  of 
the  few  over  the  many,  but  of  the  many  over  the  few.  The  obvious  risk  now 
is,  that  the  influence  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  worth,  will  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  vehemence  of  popular  ambition  or  the  turbulence  of  democratic 
power.  This  evil  is  of  a  far  more  acute  and  terrible  kind  than  the  severity 
of  regal,  or  the  weigljjt  of  aristocratic  oppression ;  In  a  few  years,  when  fully 

(0  RoberUoa's  Charles  V.,  i.  t2Q.  Comines,  i.  384.  UcrcteUei  HUt.  de  France,  r,  32.  Mtga.  14. 
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developed,  it  destroys  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and  extinguishes  the  very 
elements  of  freedom,  by  annihilating  the  classes  whose  intermixture  is 
essential  to  its  existence.  It  is  beneath  this  fiery  torrent  that  the  civilized 
world  is  now  passing;  and  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy  are  therefore  required, 
to  observe  its  course  and  mitigate  its  devastation.  Happy  if  the  historian  can 
find,  in  the  record  of  former  suffering,  aught  to  justify  future  hope,  or  in  the 
errors  of  past  inexperience  the  lessons  of  ultimate  wisdom. 

It  is  by  slow  degrees,  and  imperceptible  additions,  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  nature  are  accomplished.  Vegetation,  commencing  lyith  lichens, 
swells  to  the  riches  and  luxuriance  of  the  forest ;  continents,  the  seat  of 
empires  and  the  abode  of  millions,  are  formed  by  the  deposit  of  innumerable 
rills ;  animal  life,  springing  from  the  torpid  vitality  of  shell-fish,  rises  to  the 
energy  and  power  of  man.  It  is  by  similar  steps,  and  as  slow  a  progress,  that 
the  great  fabric  of  society  is  formed.  Regulated  liberty,  the  chief  spring  of 
human  improvement,  is  of  the  most  tardy  developement;  ages  elapse  before 
it  acquires  any  firm  consistency;  nations  disappear  during  the  contest  for 
its  establishment.  The  continued  observation  of  this  important  truth  is  fitted 
both  to  inspire  hope  and  encourage  moderation :  hope,  by  showing  how  un- 
ceasing has  been  the  progress  of  improvement  through  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  world;  moderation,  by  demonstrating  how  vain  and  dangerous  are  all 
attempts  to  outstrip  the  march  of  nature,  or  confer  upon  one  age  the  institu- 
tions or  habits  of  another.  The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  more  than 
any  other  event  in  human  affairs,  are  calculated  to  demonstrate  these  im- 
portant truths ;  and  by  evincing  in  equally  striking  colours  the  irresistible 
growth  of  liberty,  and  the  terrible  evils  of  precipitate  innovation,  to  impress 
naoderation  upon  the  rulers,  and  caution  upon  the  agitators  of  mankind,  and 
thus  sever  from  the  future  progress  of  freedom  those  bloody  triumphs  by 
which  its  past  history  has  been  stained. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COMPABATITB  PRO&RtSS  OF  FREBDOM  IM  FRARCB  AHO  ENGLATO). 

ARGUMENT. 

Parallel  of  the  French  and  English  RevoIution-^Qperior  Moderation  and  Homanity  of  the 
latter— It  arises  from  the  extent  of  the  freedom  previously  acquired  by  the  EngliBb—EfTectft 
of  ihe  Conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  on  the  character  of  Che  people— GreatResults 
of  the  ^^orman  Conquest— It  produced  the  class  of  Yeomanry,  and  ihc  early  Struggles  for 
Liberty  in  the  Island— Power  of  the  Crown  under  the  Norman  Princes— Insular  situation- 
Anglo-Saxon  Institutions— Decline  of  the  feudal  liberty— Revived  by  the  spirit  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  Reformation— Cruelty  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Civil  Wars,  and  of  the  English 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses— Causes  of  the  Moderation  and  Clemency  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
—Early  situation  of  the  French  nation- The  Champ-de-Mai— Deplorahle  situation  of  the 
native  Gauls— Their  courage  first  restored  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Nobles— Origin  of  the 
Boroughs— Great  vassals  of  the  Crown— Their  sovereign  privileges— Fatal  effect  of  the  want 
of  a  class  of  Yeomanry— Consequences  of  the  English  Wars— Insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie 
—Extinction  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  by  the  military  power  of  the  Crown— The  residence  of 
the  Nobility  at  Paris,  and  power  of  the  great  Feudatories -^Effects  of  the  Standing  Army,  and 
the  military  spirit  and  achievements  of  the  country -Exclusive  Privileges  of  the  Nobility- 
Small  Progress  of  the  Reformation.— Extrication  of  the  power  of  thought  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  by  the  influence  of  literature  and  philosophy- Causes  of  the  savage  character  of  the 
French  Revolution— Beneficial  efilects  of  perrods  of  suffering  on  national  character,  exempli- 
fied by  the  history  of  France  and  England. 

No  events  m  history  are  more  commonly  considered  parallel  than  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  England  and  the  French  Revolution.  None,  with  certain  striking 
points  of  resemblance,  are  in  reality  more  dissimilar  to  each  other. 

In  both,  the  crown  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  people,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  for  the  royal  family.  In  both,  the  reigning  monarch  was 
brought  to  the  scaflFold,  and  the  legislative  authority  overturned  by  military 
force.  In  both,  the  leader  of  the  army  mounted  the  throne,  and  a  brief  period 
of  military^  despotism  w^as  succeeded  by  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
monarchs.  So  far  the  parallel  holds  good— in  every  other  particular  it  fails. 
Parallel  of  lu  England  the  contest  was  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  with 
«nd  English  various  success,  between  the  crown  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Revolutions,  gentry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cities  and  popular  party  on  the 
other.  In  the  single  troop  of  dragoons  commanded  by  Lord  Barnard  Stuart, 
were  to  be  found  a  greater  body  of  landed  proprietors  than  in  the  whole 
members  of  the  republican  party,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  voted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  France  the  monarch  yielded,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  people ;  and  the  only  blood 
which  was  shed  in  civil  war  arose  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peasants  in 
la  Vendee,  or  the  loyalty  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  after  the 
leaders  of  the  royal  party  had  withdrawn  from  the  struggle.  The  great  land- 
holders and  privileged  classes,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  abandoned  the  coun- 
try; and  the  crown  was  ultimately  overturned,  and  the  monarch  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  by  a  faction  in  Paris,  which  a  few  thousand  resolute  men  could 
at  flrst  have  easily  overcome,  and  who  subsequently  became  irresistible  only 
from  their  having  been  permitted  to  excite,  through  revolutionary  measures, 
the  cupidity  of  the  lower  orders  over  the  whole  country  (1). 

(t)  Lac.  1>.  Hist.  i.  248.  Id.  Ilist.  Uc  France*  izt  230.  Hume,  ti.  505. 
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In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance  opposed  in  England  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  people  by  the  crown,  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  classes 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  was  the  moderation  displayed  by  both  sides  in  the 
use  of  victory,  and  the  smalF  quantity  of  blood  which  was  shed  upon  the 
scaffold.  With  the  exception  of  the  monarch  and  a  few  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  aristocratic  party,  no  individual  during  the  great  rebellion  pe- 
rished by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  no  proscriptions  or  massacres  took 
place;  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  after  the  termination  of  their  strife, 
lived  peaceably  together  under  the  republican  government.  In  France  no 
resistance  whatever  was  offered  by  the  government  to  the  popular  party. 
The  sovereign  was  more  pacifically  inclined  than  any  man  in  his  dominions, 
and  entertained  a  superstitious  dread  for  the  shedding  of  blood ;  the  democrats 
triumphed,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  over  the  throne,  the  church,  and 
the  landed  proprietors;  and  yet  their  successes,  from  the  very  first,  were 
stained  by  a  degree  of  cruelty  of  which  the  previous  history  of  the  world 
affords  no  example  (1 ) . 

Relicion,  in  the  English  Revolution,  was  the  great  instrument  for  moving 
mankind :  Even  in  the  reign  of  James  I  the  Puritans  were  the  only  sect  who 
were  zealously  attached  to  freedom ;  and  in  every  commotion  which  followed, 
the  civil  contests  between  the  contending  parties  were  considered  as  altoge- 
ther subordinate  to  their  religious  differences,  not  only  by  the  actors  on  the 
scene^but  the  historians  who  recorded  their  proceedings.  The  pulpit  was  the 
fulcrum  on  which  the  whole  efforts  of  the  popular  leaders  rested,  and  the 
once  Tcnerable  fabric  of  the  English  monarchy,  to  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  influential  classes  have  in  every  age  of  its  history  been  attached,  yielded 
at  last  to  the  force  of  fanatical  frenzy.  In  France,  the  influence  of  religion 
was  all  exerted  on  the  other  side  :  the  peasants  of  la  Vendee  followed  their 
pastors  to  battle,  and  deemed  themselves  secure  of  salvation  when  combat- 
ing for  the  cross ;  while  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  founded  their  influence  on  the 
ridicule  of  every  species  of  devotion,  and  erected  the  altar  of  Reason  on  the 
rains  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nor  was  this  irreligious  fanaticism  confined  to 
the. citizens  of  the  metropolis:  it  pervaded  equally  every  department  of 
France  where  the  republican  principles  were  embraced,  ^nd  every  class  of 
men  who  were  attached  to  its  fortunes.  Every  where  the  churches,  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  closed;  the  professors  of  religion  dispossessed,  and 
their  rights  overturned  :  and  the  first  steps  towards  the  restoration  of  a  re- 
gular government,  were  the  restoration  of  the  temples  which  the  whirlwind 
of  anarchy  had  destroyed,  and  the  revival  of  the  faith  which  its  fury  had 
extinguished  (2). 
Moderation  Thc  clvll  war  lu  Euglaud  was  a  contest  between  one.portion  of  the 
S?*EJ3ish*  community  and  the  other;  but  a  large  part  of  the  adherents  of  the 
ciTUwars.  Republican  party  were  drawn  from  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  the  sons  of  the  yeomanry  filled  the  ranks  of  the  iron  and  disciplined 
bands  of  Cromwell.  No  massacres  or  proscriptions  took  place;  not  a  single 
manor  house  was  burnt  by  the  populace;  none  of  the  odious  features  of  a 
servile  war  were  to  be  seen.  Notwithstanding  the  dangers  run  and  the 
hardships  suffered  on  both  sides,  the  moderation  of  the  victorious  party  was 
such  as  to  call  forth  the  commendation  of  the  royal  histbrian;  and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  death  of  the  King,  of  Strafford,  ^nd  Laud,  few  acts  of  un- 
necessary cruelty  stained  the  triumph  of  the  republican  arms.  In  France,  the 

(l)  Lac.  ri.  132.  Home,  rii.  75<  Lingard,  xi.  8.  24l>  Carnot's  MeinoirS)  300*  Rev.  Mem.  toI.  xxxrii. 

TodL.  i.  145.  Th.  i.  30.  Lac.  Pr.  Hist.  i.  467. 
(3)  LarochqaqaeleiO)  74.  Scott's  Napoleon,  ii. 
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storming  of  the  Bastile  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bands 
of  authority,  and  an  universal  invasion  of  private  property;  the  peasantry  on 
almost  every  estate,  from  the  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  rose  against  their 
landlords,  burnt  their  houses,  and  plundered  their  effects;  and  the  higher 
ranks  in  every  part  of  the  country,  excepting  la  Vendue  and  the  royalist 
districts  in  its  vicinity,  were  subjected  to  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The 
French  Revolution  was  not  a  contest  between  such  of  the  rich  and  poor  as 
maintained  republican  principles,  and  such  of  them  as  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  monarchy^  but  an  universal  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  against 
the  higher.  It  was  sufficient  to  put  a  man's  life  in  danger,  to  expose  his  estate 
to  confiscation,  and  his  family  to  banishment,  that  he  was,  from  any  cause, 
elevated  above  the  populace.  The  gifts  of  nature,  destined  to  please  or  blesa 
mankind,  the  splendour  of  genius,  the  powers  of  thought,  the  graces  of 
beauty,  were  as  fatal  to  their  possessors  as  the  adventitious  advantages  of 
fortune  or  the  invidious  distinctions  of  rank.  ^^  Liberty  and  Equality'*  was 
the  universal  cry  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Their  liberty  consisted  in  the 
general  spoliation  of  the  opulent  classes;  their  equality  in  the  destruction  of 
all  who  outshone  them  in  talent,  or  exceeded  them  in  acquirement  (1). 
*  The  English  Revolution  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the.rights  for 
which  the  popular  party  had  contended,  but  the  great  features  of  the  consti* 
tution  remained  unchanged ;  the  law  was  administered  on  the  old  precedents 
.  even  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
scarcely  felt  the  important  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country.  In  France,  the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  change  of  institutions,  private  rights,  and  laws ;  the 
nobility  in  a  single  night  surrend^ed  the  whole  privileges  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors;- the  descent  of  property  was  turned  into  a 
different  channel  by  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
adipinistration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  founded  on  a  new  code  des* 
tined  to  survive  the  perishable  empire  of  its  author.  Every  thing  in  England 
remained  the  same  after  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  privileges 
which  were  confirmed  to  the  people  and  the  pretensions  which  were  aban- 
doned by  the  crown.  Every  thing  in  France  was  altered,  without  the  excep* 
tion  even  of  the  dynasty  that  ultimately  obtained  the  throne  (2). 

The  great  estates  of  England  were  little  affected  by  the  Revolution;  the 
nobles,  the  landowners,  and  the  yeomanry,  alike  retained  their  possessions, 
and,  under  a  new  form  of  govm*nment,  the  influence  of  property  remained 
unchanged.  With  the  exception  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  which  were  put  under  a  temporary  sequestration,  and  of  the  esUtes 
of  a  few  obnoxious  cavaliers,  who  lost  them  by  abandoning  their  country, 
no  material  alterations  in  property  took  place;  and  after  the  Restoration  a 
compromise  almost  universally  ensued,  and  the  ancient  landholders,  by  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  composition,  regained  their  possessions.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  church,  and  the  gwater 
part  of  that  of  the  nobility,  was  confiscated  during  the  Revolution;  and  such 
was  the  influence  of  the  new  proprietors,  that  the  Bourbons  were  compelled, 
as  the  fundamental  condition  of  their  restoration,  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  revolutionary  estates^  The  effects  of  this  difference  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  important.  The  whole  proprietors  who  live  on  the  fniite  of 
the  soil  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  increase  of  wealth  which  has  since  taken  place,  probably  do  not 

(1)  Hume.  i.  127,  and  rii.  76.  liiiff.xi,  9,   QU*        (2)  Uoff,  xi.  6.  JUyaroL  139. 
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amount  to  300,000,  while  above  3,000,000  heads  of  families,  and  15,000,000 
of  persons,  dependent  on  their  labour,  subsist  on  the  wages  they  receiye.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  nearly  four  millions  of  proprietors,  most 
of  them  in  a  state  of  great  indigence,  and  above  14,000,000,  of  souls  constitut- 
ing their  families,  independent  of  the  wages  of  labour,  being  a  greater  number 
than  the  whole  remainder  of  the  community.  In  France,  the  proprietors  are 
as  nomarous  as  the  oth^  members  of  the  state;  in  England,  they  hardly 
amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  number  (1). 

The  political  influence  of  England  since  the  Restoration  has  mainly  rested 
in  the  great  ^milies.  A  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  long  ap- 
pointed by  a  certain  number  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  experience  has  proved 
that,  excepting  in  periods  of  uncommon  national  excitement,  the  ruling 
power  in  the  state  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  landed  pro- 
prietors. In  France,,  the  Upper  House  is  comparatively  insignificant;  a  great 
proportion  of  its  members  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  bounty  of  the 
crown;  and  the  whole,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  possess  any  serious 
weight  in  the  constitution.  The  struggle  bequeathed  by  the  Revolution  to  sue* 
ceedingages,  has  from  this  cause  become  different  in  the  two. countries;  in 
Britain,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  it  is  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians;  * 
in  France,  as  in  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  between  the  crown  and  the  people. 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  maintenance  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
one  country,  and  its  destruction  in  the  other;  political  weight,  in  the  Ond^ 
always  centres  where  the  greats  part  of  the  national  property  is  to  be  found. 

The  Military  and  naval  power  of  England  was  not  materially  changed  by 
the  great  rebellion.  A  greater  degree  of  discipline,  indeed,  was  established  in 
its  armies,  and  a  more  decided  tone  adopted  by  the  government  in  its  in- 
coarse  with  foreign  states;  but  the  external  relations  of  the  monarchy  re- 
mained the  same;  no  permanent  conquests  were  effected,  and  no  alteration 
in  the  balance  of  European  power  resulted  from  its  success.  Within  a  few 
years  after  the  Restoration,  the  English  waged  a  doubtful  maritime  war  with 
the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  and  the  mistress  of  the  seas  was  compelled  t^ 
submit  to  humihation  from  the  fleets  of  an  inconsiderable  repid)lic.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  burst  of  popular  fury  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  ardent  and  universal  passion  for  arms;  the  neighbouring  states 
soon  yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  and  Europe  was  shaken 
to  its  foundations  by  the  conquests  which  they  achieved.  The  ancient  balance 
of  power  has  been  pa-manently  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  their 
exertions;  at  first  by  the  overwhelming  influence  which  they  gave  to  the 
arms  of  France,  at  last  by  the  ascendency  acquired  by  the  powers  who  sidn 
dued  them. 

Discrepancies  so  great,  consequences  so  various,  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
reference  to  the  distinctions  of  national  character,  or  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  liberty  arose  in  the  two  countries.  There  is  certainly  a  material 
diSa-ence  between  the  character  of  the  French  and  that  of  the  Enghsh,  but 
not  such  a  difference  a^  to  render  the  one  revolution  Woodless  save  in  the 
field,  the  other  bloody  in  all  but  the  sovereign;  the  one  destructive  to  feudal 
pow^r  ^b®  other  confirmative  of  aristocratic  ascendency ;  the  one  subversive 
of  order  and  religion,  the  other  dependent  on  the  attachments  which  they 
had  created.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  at  the  period  when  their  respective  revolutions  arose,  but  not  such, 
as  to  make  the  contest  in  the  one  the  foundation  of  a  new  distribution  of 

(1)  Banm  de  Statt,  54.  i.mg.  xii.  79f  81,  MigQ.  ii.  403.  Co^QltooOi  iW,  «07.  G«niihi  mt  ap9« 
McaoixMda  Dae  d«  Gaete,  ii.  334, 
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properly,  and  a  different  balance  of  power, — ^ihe  other  the  chief  means  of 
maintaining  the  subsisting  interests  of  society,  and  the  existing  equilibrium 
Jn  the  world. 

The  insurrection  of  slaves  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  commotions  :  the 
West  India  negroes  exterminate  by  fire  and  sword  the  property  and  lives  of 
their  masters.  Universally  the  strength  of  the  reaction  is  proportioned  to 
the  oppression  of  the  weight  which  is  thrown  off;  the  recoil  is  most  to  be 
feared  when  the  bow  has  been  further  bent  from  its  natural  form.  Fear 
IS  the  real  source  of  cruelty;  men  massacre  others  because  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  death  themselves.  Property  is  set  at  nought  where  the  aggressors 
have  nothing  to  lose;  it  is  respected  when  the  gaining  party  have  grown  up 
under  the  influence  of  its  attachments.  Revolutions  are  comparatively  blood- 
less when  the  influential  classes  guide  the  movements  of  the  people,  and 
sedulously  abstain  from  exciting  their  passions;  they  are  the  most  terrible 
of  all  contests,  yfherx  property  is  arrayed  on  the  one  side  and  numbers  on 
the  other.  The  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  exceeded  the  horrors  of  the  Parisian 
populace;  the  American  revolution  differed  but  little  from  the  usages  of 
civilized  war.  These  principles  are  universally  recognised ;  the  difficulty 
consists  in  discovering  what  causes  brought  the  one  set  to  operate  in  the 
English,  the  other  in  the  French  Revolution. 

These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  former  history  of  the  two  countries; 
and  a  rapid  survey  of  their  different  circumstances  will  best  show  the  different 
character  which  was  stamped  upon  the  two  contests  by  the  previous  acquisi- 
tions or  losses  of  their  forefathers. 

ArisM  from  xhe  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  gave  centuries  of  repose  to 
Tiousiygain-  thc  inhabitants  of  its  central  provinces.  Wars  were  carried  on  on 
English!''  the  frontier  alone ;  and  the  legions,  chiefly  recruited  by  mercenary 
bands  drawn  from  the  semi-barbarous  states  on  the  verge  of  the  imperial 
dominions,  presented  scarcely  any  resefiablance  to  the  legions  which  had 
given  to  the  repubUc  the  empire  of  the  w(H:ld.  The  emperors,  departing 
from  the  generous  maxims  of  the  republican  government,  oppressed  the 
subject  provinces  by  the  most  arbitrary  exactions,  and  seldom  allowed  their 
inhabitants  to  hold  any  official  situation,  or  participate  in  any  important 
respect  in  the  powers  of  government.  The  ignorance  which  universally 
prevailed  was. almost  as  great  as  that  of  England  in  the  time  of  Alfred, 
when  not  a  clergyman  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  could  read.  From  the 
long  continuance  of  these  circumstances  during  many  successive  generations, 
the  spirit  of  the  people  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  totally 
extinguished,  and  they  became  alike  incapable  of  combating  for  their  lives 
-with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  of  co^tending  for  their  liberties  with  the 
despots  on  the  throne.  The  pusillanimity  with  which  its  inhabitants,  during  a 
series  of  ages,  submitted  to  the  spoliation  of  barbarous  enemies,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  unbridled  tyrants,  would  appear  incredible  (1),  were  it  not  only  sup- 
ported by  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  historians,  but  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  uniform  attendant  on  a  continued  state  of  paciflc  enjoyment. 

The  British  and  the  Gauls,  at  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the  empire, 
were  alike  sunk  in  this  state  of  political  degradation.  The  inhabitants  to  the 
south  of  the  wall  of  Severus  were  speedily  overrun,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  Roman  legions,  by  the  savages  issuing  from  the  recesses  of  Caledonia, 
and  the  British  leaders  bewailed  in  pathetic  strains  their  inability  to  contend 

(1)  Gibboo,  iii.  6$,  $7.  Turner's  AogZo-Saxons,  i.  184*  198»  and  ii.  6.  8*  Sisia.  France,  i.  U,  77. 
Bune»  k 
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vith  an  artless  and  contemptible  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
military  talents  of  Aetius,  the  Gauls  were  soon  overrun  by  their  barbarous 
neighbours ;  and  a  small  tribe,  emerging  from  the  centre  of  Germany,  became 
permanent  masters  of  the  plains  of  France.  The  Anglo-Saxons  gradually 
vanquished  the  helpless  Britons,  and  gave  its  lasting  appellation  to  the  future 
mistress  of  the  Waves  (1). 

These  conquests  in  both  countries  were,  as  already  noticed  (2),  attended 
in  the  end  by  a  complete  and  violent  change  of  landed  property,  and  an 
immediate  prostration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  vanquished  people  to 
the  rank  of  slaves  on  the  estates  of  their  forefathers.  This  last  and  greatest 
humiliation,  consequent  upon  a  long  train  of  political  and  military  oppres- 
sions, completed  the  apathy  and  dejection  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  might  have  finally  extinguished,  as  in  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  all 
desire  of  independence  in  their  descendants,  had  not  misfortunes  arisen 
with  their  invigorating  influence,  and  mankind  regained  in  the  school  of 
adversity  the  spirit  which  they  had  lost  in  prosperous  ages  (3). 
EfTms  of  An.  The  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  to 
DwSrwn?'*  maintain,  first  with  the  natives,  and  afterwards  with  each  other, 
quests.  y^^Ye  the  first  cause  which,  in  the  British  isles,  revived  the  energy 
of  the  people.  These  wars  were  not  the  transient  result  of  ambition  or  the 
strife  of  kings,  conducted  by  regular  armies,  but  the  fierce  contests  of  one 
race  with  another,  struggling  for  all  that  man  holds  dear — ^their  lives,  their 
religion,  their  language,  and  their  possessions.  For  five  long  centuries  the 
fields  of  England  were  incessantly  drenched  with  blood ;  every  county  was 
in  its  turn  the  scene  of  mortal  strife,  and  every  tribe  was  successively  driven 
by  despair  to  manly  exertion ;  until  at  length  the  effeminate  character  of  the 
natives  was  completely  changed,  while  their  conquerors  were  prevented 
from  sinking  into  the  corruption,  which  in  general  rapidly  follows  success 
in  barbarous  times.  The  small  divisions?  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  by  producing 
incessant  domestic  warfare,  and  bringing  home  the  necessity  for  courage  to 
every  cottager,  eminently  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  character.  Milton  has  said,  that  the  wars  of  the  Heptarchy  were  not 
more  deserving  of  being  recorded  than  the  skirmishes  of  crows  and  kites. 
He  w6uld  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said  that  they  laid  the 
original  foundation  of  the  English  character  (4). 

In  this  particular,  as  in  many  others,  the  insular  situation  of  Britain 
eminently  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  national  character.  The  other 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  overrun  at  once,  because  a  vast  and 
irresistible  horde  suddenly  broke  in  upon  them,  which  they  had  no  means 
of  resisting.  The  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  the  Lombards,  in 
Italy,  all  took  place  in  a  single  generation.  But  the  sea-girt  shores  of  England 
could  not  be  assailed  by  such  a  sudden  and  irresistible  irruption  of  enemies. 
"The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast"  arrived  by  slow  degrees,  in 
squadrons  and  small  fleets,  none  of  which  appear  to  have  conveyed  at  once 
above  six  thousand  or  eight  thousand  men,  most  of  them  only  one  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred.  The  people  were  thus  encouraged  to  resist,  by  the  incou'* 
siderable  number  ofenemies  which  made  their  appearance  on  any  one  occa- 
sion; and  although  fresh  invaders  incessantly  appeared,  yet  they  generally 
assailed  different  districts,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  hitherto  untouched  fields 

(1^  SIsm.  Hist,  dc France,!.  201.  Hume, i.  2G,  2©.         (3)  Tluepry,  ii.  27.    Turn.   Aoglo^axons,  i.  31, 
(3)  SeelntMoctiflv.  Hume,  i.  67. 

(4)  Huiue,  t.  42,  97.  Sisoi.  Frapco,  i.  ^(^  4OX. 
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of  plunder.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  thus  called  forth,both  by  the  Yariety 
lof  points  which  were  assailed,  and  the  encouragement  to  local  resistance  which 
arose  from  the  prospect,  and  frequently  the  achievement  of  success :  and  the 
northern  inundation,  instead  of  being  a  flood  which  at  once  overwhelffled  the 
vanquished  people,  and  for  centuries  extinguished  their  energy,  produced 
rather  a  perpetual  strife,  in  the  course  of  which  the  warlike  virtues  were  re- 
gained which  had  been  lost  amidst  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  empire  (1). 
The  exposure  of  the  English  to  the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes  per- 
•petuated  this  martial  spirit,  after  the  union  of  the  country  into  one  monarchy 
might  otherwise  have  threatened  its  extinction ;  and,  by  compelling  the 
•government  for  tnany  generations  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
,body  of  the  people,  whether  Saxons  or  Britons,  spread  an  independent  feeling 
over  the  whole  population.  To  resist  these  merciless  invaders,  the  wl|oie 
strength  of  the  kingdom  was  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  earls  of  the 
counties  summoned  to  their  support  every  man  within  their  bounds  capable 
of  wielding  a  halberd.  By  an  ordinance  of  Alfred,  a  regular  militia  was 
established  throughout  the  realm ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  the  whole  people 
should  be  registered  and  armed.  That  great  monarch  fought  no  less  than 
fifty-six  battles  in  person  with  the  invaders,  and  estahiished  at  the  same  time 
the  great  rudiments  of  the  English  constitution,  by  the  institution  of  courts 
of  justice,  trial  by  jury,  and  regular  meetings  of  parliament  (^). 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  was  the  formation  of  a 
bold  and  independent  character,  not  only  among  the  landed  proprietors,  but 
the  peasantry,  upon  whose  support  they  daily  depended  for  defence  against 
a  roving  but  indefatigable  enemy.  Accordingly,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
free  tenants  bore  an  important  part  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  were 
considered  as  the  companions,  rather  than  the  followers,  of  their  chieftains. 
Like  the  Comites  among  the  ancient  Germans,  they  were  the  attendants  of 
their  leaders  in  peace,  and  their  strength  and  protection  in  war.  The  infan- 
try, in  which  the  chiefs  and  their  followers  fought  together,  was,  even  before 
the  Conquest,  the  chief  strength  of  the  English  armies;  while  the  cavalry,  in 
whose  ranks  the  nobles  alone  appeared,  constituted  the  pride  of  the  conti- 
nental forces;  and  this  difference  was  so  material,  that  it  appears  to  tliis  day 
in  the  language  of  these  different  states.  In  all  the  states  of  the  continent, 
the  word  Chevalier  is  derived  from  and  means  a  horseman;  while  in  England 
the  c^responding  word  knight,  has  no  reference  to  any  distinction  in  the 
mode  of  fighting,  but  comes  from  the  German  cnyclU,  a  young  man  or 
companion  (5). 

But,  notwithstanding  the  strong  principles  of  freedom  which  the  Saxons 
brought  with  them  from  their  original  seats  in  Germany,  the  causes  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  its  existence  in  so  many  other  states  were  here  in  full 
operation,  and  would  have  destroyed  all  liberty  in  England,  but  for  the 
occurrence  which  is  usually  considered  as  the  most  calamitous  in  its  history. 
The  Saxons  imported  from  the  continent  the  usual  distinction  between 
freemen  and  slaves,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  class  augmented  to  a  most 
fearful  degree  during  the  long  wars  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  which  the  prisoners 
^ere  almost  universally  reduced  to  captivity.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
in  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom  was  cultivated 
by  slaves,  who  constituted  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  community; 
and  the  free  tenants  were  extremely  few  in  comparison.  These  slaves,  in 
process  of  time,  would  have  constituted  the  whole  lower  orders  of  the  state; 

(1)  Mackintosh's  EDglaiid,  i.  30-  (3)  Thierrj,  i.  182;  ii.  ISO.  Tac.  Mov.  Geitn., 
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and  the  descendant  of  the  freemen  gradually  dwindled  into  an  aristoeratfcal 
order.  The  greatest  increase  of  mankind  is  always  found  in  the  lowest  class 
of  society ;  because  it  is  in  them  that  the  principle  of  population  is  least 
restrained  by  prudential  considerations;  the  higher  orders,  so  far  from  muU 
tiplying,  are  never  able,  without  additions  from  below,  to  maintain  their 
own  numbers.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  which  has  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  liberty  for  any  long  period  so  extremely  diflScult  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  The  descendants  of  the  poor  are  Continually  increasing,  while 
those  of  the  middling  or  higher  orders  are  uniformly  diminishing.  The  hum- 
blest class,  having  least  political  weight,  are  overlooked  in  the  first  struggles 
for  freedom  :  the  free  citizens,  who  have  acquired  privileges,  resist  the 
extension  of  them  to  their  inferiors :  the  descendants  of  the  people  in  one  age 
become  the  privileged  order  in  the  next;  and  on  the  basis  of  pristine  liberty, 
aristocratic  oppression  is  ultimately  established  (i). 

This  change  had  already  begun  to  operate  in  this  island;  the  descendants 
of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  had  already  become  a  distinct  class  of  nobles; 
the  unhappy  race  of  slaves  had  immensely  multiplied;  and,  notwithstanding 
its  original  princfples  of  freedom,  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution  had  become 
extremely  aristocratical.  No  middle  class  was  recognised  in  society;  the  pea- 
sants were  all  enrolled,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  under  some  chieftain  whom 
they  were  bound  to  obey  in  preference  even  to  the  soveteign ;  and  the  indus- 
trious classes  were  so  extremely  scanty,  that  York,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  contained  only  1400  families.  The  freedom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
therefore,  was  fast  running  into  aristocracy  ;  and  their  descendants,  like  the 
hidalgos  of  Spain,  or  the  nobility  of  France,  might  have  been  left  in  the  en- 
joyment of  ruinous  exclusive  privileges,  when  the  current  of  events  was 
altered,  and  they  were  forcibly  blended  with  their  inferiors  by  one  of  those 
catastrophes  which  seem  destined  by  Providence  to  arrest  the  course  of  hu- 
man degradation. — ^This  event  was  the  Norman  Conquest  (2). 
Gre«tfffecis   A^  this  was  tho  last  of  the  great  settlements  which  have  taken 
ma^con".'*"  P^^ce  in  modern  Europe,  so  it  was  by  far  the  most  violent  and  op- 
*!«*«•        pressive.   The  first  settlers  in  the  provinces-of  the  Roman  empire, 
l)eing  ignorant  of  the  use  of  wealth,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  deemed  themselves  fortunately  established  when  they  obtained  a 
part  of  the  vanquished  lands.  But  the  needy  adventurers  who  followed  the 
standard  of  William,  had  already  acquired  expensive  habits,  their  desires 
were  insatiable,  and  to  gratify  their  demands,  almost  the  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  England  was  in  a  few  years  confiscated.   Hardly  any  conquest  since 
the  fall  of  Rome  has  been  so  violent,  or  attended  with  such  spoliation,  con- 
tumely, and  insult.  The  ancient  Saxon  proprietor  was  frequently  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  serf  on  his  paternal  estate ;  and  nourished,  in  the  meanest  em- 
ployments, an  inextinguishable  hatred  at  his  oppressor^:  maidens  of  the 
highest  rank  were  compelled  to  take  the  veil,  in  order  to  preserve  their  per- 
sons from  Norman  violence;  tortures  of  the  most  cruel  kind  invented  to 
extort  from  the  miserable  people  their  hidden  treasures.  In  the  suppression 
of  the  great  rebellion  in  the  north  of  England,  the  most  savage  measures  were 
put  in  force.    A  tract,  eighty  miles  broad  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  was 
laid  waste,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  consequence  perished 
of  famine;  while  in  Hampshire,  a  district  of  country  thirty  miles  in  extent 
was  depopulated,  and  the  inhabitants  expelled,  without  any  compensation, 
to  form  a  forest  for  the  royal  pleasure.  Nor  were  these  grievances  merely  the 

(1)  Hume,  i.  213,  216.  Brady,  Vref.  7,  9.  (2)  Hame,  i.  210, 8i9.  Brrfy,j[J^ 
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temporary  effusion  of  hostile  revenge;  they  formed,  on  the  contrary,  the 
settled  maxims  by  which  the  government  for  centuries  was  regulated,  and 
from  which  the  successors  of  the  Conqueror  were  driven  by  necessity  alone. 
For  several  reigns,  it  was  an  invariable  rule  to  admit  no  native  of  the  island 
to  any  office  of  importance,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  all  places  of  trust  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans;  and  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  the  same  arbitrary  system  of  ex- 
clusion seems  to  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  The  dispossessed  proprietors 
sought  in  vain  to  regain  their  estates.  An  array  of  sixty  thousand  Norman 
horsemen  was  always  ready  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  intruding  ba- 
rons. The  throne  is  still  filled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
greatest  families  in  the  realm  date  their  origin  from  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1). 
The  English  antiquarians,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which  might  be 
deduced  from  this  violent  usurpation,  have  endeavoured  to  soften  its  features, 
and  to  represent  the  Norman  as  reigning  rather  by  the  consent  than  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Saxon  inhabitants.  In  truth,  however,  it  was  the  severity  and 
continued  weight  of  this  conquest  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  refractory 
spirit  of  the  English  people.  The  principles  of  liberty  spread  their  roots  the 
deeper,  just  because  they  were  prevented  from  rising  to  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety (2). 
It  produced  The  Saxon  proprietors  having  been  almost  expelled,  were  neces- 
mln^'ot  sarily  cast  down  into  the  lower  stations  of  life.  A  foundation  was 
England.  ijjQg  ]ai(j  for  a  middling  rank  in  society,  totally  different  from  what 
obtained  in  any  other  state  in  Europe.  It  was  not  the  native  inhabitants,  the 
pusillanimous  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  from  that  period  composed 
the  lower  orders  of  the  state,  but  the  descendants  of  the  free  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Danish  settlers,  who  had  acquired  independent  habits  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  centuries  of  freedom,  and  courageous  feelings  from  the  recollections 
of  a  long  series  of  successes.  One  defeat  <?ould  not  extinguish  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  hundred  victories.  Habits,  the  growth  of  ages,  survived  the  oppres- 
sion of  transient  sovereigns.  The  power  of  the  Normans  prevented  them 
from  rising  into  the  higher  stations  Jn  society;  the  slaves  already  filled  the 
lowest  walks  of  life.  Between  the  two,  they  formed  a  sturdy  and/  powerful 
body,  which  neither  withered  in  the  contests  of  feudal  power,  nor  perished 
in  the  obscurity  of  ignoble  bondage.  It  was  from  this  cause  that  the  yeO' 
manry  of  England  took  their  rise. 

Had  the  kingdom  of  England  been  but  an  appendage  to  a  monarchy  of 
greater  extent,  the  discontents  of  this  middling  class  would  probably  have 
been  treated  with  contempt,  or  repressed  by  the  stem  hand  of  military  power; 
and  the  Norman  barons,  residing  in  their  castles  in  France,  might  have  safely 
disregarded  the  impotent  clamour  of  their  Enghsh  tenantry.  But,  by  a  for- 
tunate combination  of  circumstances,  this  was  rendered  impossible.  The 
military  chieftains  who  followed  the  Conqueror,  were  either  possessed  of  no 
estates  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  or  their  recent  acquisitions  greatly 
exceeded  the  value  of  their  continental  possessions.  The  kingdom  of  England 
was  too  powerful  to  be  treated  as  an  appendage  of  a  Norman  duchy,  and  the 
English  tenantry  too  formidable  to  be  resigned  to  the  oppressive  government 
of  an  absent  nobility.  Hence,  both  the  sovereign  and,his  nobles  made  England 
their  principal  residence;  and  the  Norman nobiUty,  who  at  first  had  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  gained  an  appendage  to  their  duchy,  soon  found, 

(1)  Hume.  i.  260,  270.  283.  284.  318.    Tliiernr,         (2)  BlacUtooe,  i.  27. 
li.  21,  27.  06,  97,  983.  303>  '304i  i^^.  Guisot^  Hi»t. 
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like  the  Scotch  upon  the  accession  of  their  monarcbs  to  the  English  throne^ 
that  they  had  changed  places  with  their  supposed  subjects,  and  that  the  pro- 
vince was  become  the  ruling  power. 

The  effects  of  this  necessity"  soon  appeared  in  the  measures  of  government. 
At  the  accession  of  eadi  successive  monarch,  in  every  crisis  of  national  daa-r 
ger,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  the  popular  wishes, 
and  abate  a  little  of  the  wonted  severity  of  the  Norman  rule,  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  their  English  subjects.   When  Uenry  I  came  to  the  throne,  his 
first  step  was  to  grant  the  famous  charter,  which  was  long  referred  to  as  the 
foundation  of  English  liberties,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  his  insular 
subjects  against  the  preferable  claims  of  his  brother  Robert;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  enabled  to  lead  a  victorious  army  into  Normandy,  and  re- 
venge, on  the  field  of  Tenchebray,  the  slaughter  and  the  calamities  of  Hastings. 
When  Stephen  seized  the  sceptre,  he  instantly  passed  a  charter  confirming  the 
grants  of  Henry,  and  promising  to  remit  the  Danish  tax,  and  restore  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Henry  H  deemed  it  prudent,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  ratify  the  sanpie  instrument.    The  pusillanimity  and  disasters  of 
John  led  to  the  extortion  of  Magna  Charta,  by  which  the  old  charter  of 
Henry  I  was  again  confirmed,  and  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  freemen  enlarged 
and  established ;  and  the  great  charter  itself  was  ratified  no  less  than  two- 
and-thirly  different  times  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  on  occasion  of  every  ex- 
traordinary grant  from  the  subjects,  or  an  unusual  weakness  of  the  crown  (IJ. 
And  the       The  effects  of  these  circumstances  on  the  character  and  objects  of 
JK^foJ™*"  the  English  struggles  for  freedom  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
fmdom.     important.   From  perpetually  recurring  to  the  past,  the  habit  was 
Quired  of  regarding  liberty,  not  as  a  boon  to  be  gained,  but  as  a  right  to  be 
vindicated ;  not  as  an  invasion  of  the  constitution,  but  a  restoration  of  its 
pristine  purity.  •>  The  love  of  freedom  came  thus  to  be  inseparably  blended 
with  the  veneration  for  antiquity;  the  privileges  of  the  people  were  sought 
for,  not  in  the  violation  of  present,  but  in  the  restitution  of  ancient  right;  not 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  but  in  that  of  preservation.    The  passion  for 
liberty  was  thus  divested  of  its  most  dangerous  consequences,  by  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  desire  for  innovation.   The  progress  of  the  constitution  was 
marked  not  by  successive  changes,  but  repeated  confirmations  of  subsisting 
nghts;  and  the  effects  of  freedom  in  England,  instead  of  being  directed,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  to  procure  an  expansion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  society,  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
an  unceasing  endeavour  to  prevent  their  contraction  by  the  arbitrary  dispo- 
sition of  succeeding  monarcbs. 

The  same  circumstances  produced  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  current  of 
public  feeling  in  England,  and  the  objects  which  were  regarded  as  the  subject 
of  national  anxiety  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  mingled  the  recol- 
lection of  their  ancient  laws  with  the  days  of  their  national  independence, 
andlooked  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  the  happy  era  when 
their  rights  and  properties  were  secure,  and  they  had  not  yet  tasted  of  the 
severity  of  foreign  dominion.  Hence  the  struggles  of  freedom  in  England 
acquired  a  definite  and  practicable  object,  and,  instead  of  being  wasted  in 
aspirations  after  visionary  schemes,  settled  down  into  a  strong  and  inextin- 
guishable desire. for  the  restoration  of  an  order  of  things  once  actually 
established,  and  of  which  the  experienced  benefits  were  still  engraved  on  the 
recollections  of  the  people.  For  several  centuries,  accordingly,  the  continued 

(0  Eadner,  90.  Hunae,  I.  3^8,  561 ;  ii.  74.  8J.  W.  aSaluisbory.  J7«.  M.  Paris>  38,  272,  llallaw,  i. 
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effort  of  the  English  people  was  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  their  Saxon  pri- 
vileges;— they  were  solemnly  recognised  in  Magna  Charia,  and  ratified  in 
the  different  confirmations  of  that  solemn  instrument ;  and  they  are  still, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  ydars,  looked  back  to  with  interest  by  historians, 
as  the  original  foundations  of  English-  liberty  (1). 

The  effects  of  the  same  causes  appeared  in  the  most  striking  manner  jn  the 
wars  of  the  English  for  several  centuries  after  the  Norman  (Conquest.  Their . 
neighbours,  the  French  and  the  Scotch,  brought  into  the  field  only  the  chi- 
valry of  the  barons,  and  the  spearmen  of  their  serfs.  No  middling  order  was 
to  be  found  superior  to  the  common  billman  or  foot-soldier,  but  inferior  to 
the  mounted  knight.  But,  in  addition  to  these  the  Piantagenet  monarchs  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  vast  and  skilful  body  of  archers,  a  force  peculiar  to 
England,  because  it  alone  possessed  the  class  from  whom  it  could  be  formed. 
It  was  the  Saxon  outlaws,  driven  by  despair  into  the  numerous  forests  with 
which  the  country  abounded,  who  first  from  necessity  obtained  a  perfect 
mastery  of  this  weapon.  And  accordingly,  the  graphic  Novelist,  with  historic 
truth,  makes  Norman  Richard  the  leader  of  English  chivalry,  and  Robin 
Hood,  the  Prince  of  Saxon  outlaws,  the  first  of  British  marksmen.  It  was  their 
descendants  who  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  English  yeomanry,  and  constituted 
a  powerful  body  in  war,  formidable  from  their  skill,  their  numbers,  and  their 
independent  spirit.  The  bow  continued  for  ages  to  be  the  favourite  national 
weapon,  of  the  Saxons.  They  practised  the  art  incessantly  in  their  amuse- 
ments, and  regained,  by  its  importance  in  the  field  of  battle,  their  due  weight 
in  the  government  of  their  country.  Not  the  Norman  nobility,  not  the  feudal 
retainers ,  gained  the  victories  of  Cr^cy  and  Poitiers ,  for  they  were  fully 
matched  in  the  ranks  of  France,  but  the  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  wifti 
strong  and  steady  arms,  accustomed  to  its  use  in  their  native  fields,  and 
rendered  fearless  by  personal  competence*  and  civil  freedonf  (2). 

The  Scotch  government,  whose  armies  hadsuffered  so  often  from  the  English 
archers,  in  vain  passed  repeated  acts  to  compel  the  formation  of  a  similar 
force  in  their  own  country.  All  these  measures  proved  ineffectual,  because 
the  yeomanry  were  awanting  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  bowmen  in  the 
English  armies.  The  French  kings  endeavoured,  by  mercenary  troops,  drawn 
from  the  mountains  of  Genoa,  to  provide  a  match  for  the  English  archers ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  their  government,  which  prevented  the  middling  orders 
from  being  allowed  the  use  of  arms,  rendered  all  such  attempts  nugatory ;  and 
the  English,  in  consequence,  twice  vanquished  their  greatest  armies,  and 
marched  boldly  through  the  country  at  the  head  of  their  Saxon  yeomanry. 
Even  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  monarchies,  the  ter- 
rible English  bands  ravaged  with  impunity  the  provinces  of  France;  nor  did 
they  ever  experience  any  considerable  check  till  they  approached  the  Swiss 
mountains,  and  encountered  at  the  cemetery  of  Bftle,  peasants  as  free,  as 
sturdy,  and  as  courageous  as  themselves  (5). 

It  was  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  which  rendered  the  middling 
ranks  under  the  Norman  princes  so  powerful,  both  in  the  military  array  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  civil  rights.  The  Norman  conquest 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  such  a  class,  by  dispossessing  the  numerous  body 
of  Saxon  proprietors;  but  it  was  the  subsequent  necessities  of  the  sovereigns 
and  the  nobles,  arising  from  their  insular  situation  and  their  frequent  con- 
tests with  eadi  other,  which  compelled  them  to  foster  the  Saxon  troops,  and 

(i\  Hallam,  i.451>  452.  M.  Paris.  272.  (3)  Planta's  Switzerland,  ii.  321.  Tytler's  Scot- 

(2)  Hallam,  i.    7S.     Froissart,  i.   i6.    Tytler's     land,  ii.  439.  Sism.  France,  xii.  51.  Barftnte,  i.  80. 

Scotland,  ii.  439,  440.  Sism.  France,  xii.  51.  Preface. 
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avail  themselves  of  that  powerful  force,  which  they  found  etisting  in  such 
perfection  among  their  native  forests.  Cut  oflF  by  the  ocean  from  their  feudal 
brethren  on  the  continent,  surrounded  by  a  nuiperous  and  warlike  people, 
the  barons  perceived  that,  without  the  support  of  their  yeomanry,  they  could 
neither  maintain  their  struggles  with  the  sovereign,  nor  ensure  the  possession 
(yf  their  estates.  The  privileges,  therefore,  of  this  class  were  anxiously  attended 
to  in  all  the  renewals  of  the  great  c|^rter ;  and  their  strength  was  carefully 
fostered  as  the  main  security  both  of  the  crown  and  the  barons  in  their  exten- 
sive and  unsettled  insular  possessions.  It  is  considered  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury  as  an  especial  work  of  Providence,  that  so  great  a  peopleas  the  English 
should  have  given  up  all  for  lost  after  the  destruction  of  so  small  an  army  as 
that  which  fought  at  Hastings ;  but  it  was  precisely  the  magnitude  of  this  dis- 
proportion which  perpetuated  and  extended  the  freedom  of  the  country. 
Had  the  Normans  not  succeeded,  the  free  Saxons  would  have  dwindled  into 
a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the  peasantry  of  England  been  similar  in  their  con- 
dition to  the  serfs  of  France;  had  an  overwhelming  power  vanquished,  it 
would  have  utterly  crushed  the  conquered  people,  the  Norman  conquest 
been  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring  island,  and 
the  fields  of  England  been  now  choked  by  the  crowds  and  the  wretchedness 
of  Ireland.  It  wa^  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  a  force  which,  though  for- 
midable at  first  became  soon  disproportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  subdued 
reahn,  which  both  created  a  middling  class  and  secured  its  privileges;  and, 
by  blending  the  interests  of  the  victorwith  those  of  the  vanquished,  at  length 
engrafted  the  vigour  of  Norman  enterprise  on  the  steady  spirit  of  English 
freedom  (1). 

In  this  view,  the  loss  of  the  continental  provinces  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
and  the  subsequent  long  wars  between  France  and  England  under  the  Plan- 
tagenet  princes,' contributed  strongly  to  the  preservation  of  English  liberty, 
by  severing  all  connexion  between  the  barons  and  their  kinsmen  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  throwing  both  the  sovereigns  and  the  nobility  for  their  chief 
support  upon  the  tenantry  of  their  estates.  From  the  commencement  of 
these  contests,  accordingly,  the  distinction  between  Norman  and  English  dis- 
appeared ;  the  ancient  prejudices  and  pride  of  the  Normans  yielded  to  the 
stronger  feeling  of  antipathy  at  their  common  enemies;  English  became  the 
ordinary  language  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  and  the  English 
institutions  the  object  of  veneration  to  the  descendants  of  the  very  conquerors 
who  had  overturned  them.  The  continual  want  of  moneys  which  the  long 
duration  of  this  desperate  struggle  occasioned  to  the  crown,  strengthened  the 
influence  of  English  freedom ;  each  successive  grant  by  the  barons  was  accom- 
panied by  a  confirmation  of  anclefit  rights;  the  commons,  from  the  constant 
use  of  arms,  came  to  feel  their  own  weight,  and  to  assert  their  ancient  privi- 
leges; and  at  length  England,  under  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  regained  as 
much  liberty  as  it  had  ever  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  its  Saxon  monarchs  (2). 

Three  circumstances,  connected  with  the  Norman  conquest,  contributed  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  spirit  among  the  barons 
and  commons  of  England. 

(0  William  of  Malmsbury.  53.  HaU^i.  449.  l»>>w  frecpienUy  about  the  same  period,  the  same 

Long  after  tliese   pages   were    written,  I   bad  ideas  arc  suggested  to  dirferent  writers,  in  xilua- 

»M  biffh  Mtiftfaction  of  finding  tbat,  unknown  to  tions  remote  from  each  other,  which  never  before 

i^TMtf,  M.  Gaizot  had  about  the  same  time  adopted  occurred. to  those  who  have  treated  of  the  subject. 

»  similar  view  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Con-  It  would  appear  that  political  seasons  bring  forth 

qoest,  and  illnstraled  it  with  the  philosophical  spirit  the  same  fruits  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  the 

•»d  extensiye  research  for  which   his  historical  same  time. 

works  are  so  justly  celebrated.  See  Guizot.  Essais         (2)  Hume,  ii.  43T,  iZ9, 402 )  in.  4,  76,  t9- 

turCUutoirt  tie  France,  p.  3T3-400*    It  is  singular 
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ti?e^crown     ^*'«  ^^®  ^''^^  ^^  *^®^^  ^'**  *^®  ^®®'  Weight  whlch  the  crown 
nnder  the    acqulred,  from  the  ample  share  of  the  conquered  lands  which  were 

Norman  n  j  .1  .  «  -^ttxi*  •         m 

kings.  allotted  to  the  sovereign  at  the  conquest.  AYilliam  received  no  less 
than  i422  manors  for  his  proportion;  a  patrimony  far  greater  than  was 
enjoyed  by  any  sovereign  of  Europe  at  the  same  period.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  barons  was  far  more  effectually  checked 
in  this  island  than  in  the  continental  ^tates;  the  monarch  could  generally 
crush  by  his  sentence  any  obnoxious  nobleman;  his  courts  of  justice  extended 
their  jurisdiction  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  essential  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  those  of  coining  money  and  repressing  private  wars,  were 
never,  except  in  reigns  of  unusual  weakness,  usurped  by  the  subjects.  For 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  conquest,  the  authority  of  the  Norman  sove- 
reigns was  incomparably  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
monarchs  who  had  settled  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  commons  was  thus  more  completely  protected  in  England 
than  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  where  feudal  violence,  private  wars, 
and  incessant  bloodshed,  crushed  the  first  efforts  of  laborious  freedom ;  and 
the  middhng  ranks,  comparatively  free  from  oppression,  gradually  grew  in 
importance  with  the  extension  of  their  numbers,  and  the  insensible  increase 
of  national  opulence  (1). 
Insular  si-  2d.  Tho  sccond  was  the  insular  situation  of  the  country,  and  its 
tuatioQ.  consequent  exemption  from  the  horrors  of  actual  warfare.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  incursions  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  into  the  northern 
counties,  which  were  transient  in  their  operations  and  partial  in  their  effects, 
England  has  hardly  ever  been  the  seat  of  foreign  war  since  the  conquest; 
and  the  southern  counties,  by  far  the  most  important  both  in  riches  and 
population,  have  not  seen  the  fires  of  an  enemy's  camp  for  eight  hundred 
years.  Securely  cradled  in  the  waves,  her  industry  has  scarcely  ever  felt  the 
devastating  influence  of  foreign  conquest;  her  arms  have  often  carried  war 
into  foreign  states,  but  she  has  never  suffered  from  its  havoc  in  her  own. 
Periodsof  foreign  hostility  have  been  known  to  her  inhabitants  only  from  the 
increased  excitation  of  national  feeling,  or  the  quickened  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry.  The  effects  of  this  happy  exemption  from  the  peril  of 
foreign  invasion  have  been  incalculable.  It  is  during  the  dangers  and  the 
exigencies  of  war  that  military  violence  acquires  its  fatal  ascendency;  that 
industry  is  blighted  by  the  destruction  of  its  produce;  labour  deadened  by 
the  forfeiture  of  its  hopes;  pacific  virtues  extinguished  by  the  insults  which 
they  suffer;  warlike  qualities  developed  by  the  eminence  to  which  they  lead; 
In  every  age  the  principles  of  liberty  expand  during  the  protection  of  peace, 
and  are  withered  by  the  whirl  and  the  agitation  of  war.  If  this  truth  has  been 
experienced  in  our  own  times,  when  military  devastation  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  industry  universally  diffused,  what  must  have  been  its  import- 
ance in  a  barbarous  age,  when  the  infant  shoots  of  freedom  were  only  begin- 
ning to  appear,  and  could  expand  only  under  the  shelter  of  baronial  power? 
It  is  accordingly  observed  by  all  our  historians,  that  the  feudal  institutions  of 
England  were  far  less  military  than  those  which  obtained  in  the  continental 
monarchies;  that  private  wars  were  comparatively  unknown,  and  that  the 
armies  of  the  kings  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  levied  troops,  whose 
unbroken  experience  soon  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  the  feudal 
militia  of  their  enemies  (2). 


ft)  Hmne.  ».  853.  3d9»  $?1  i  m.  76,  74.  1f<|I.  H.         (2)  Hallam,  i.  479, 
437.  LyUU>(oa»  ii.  288. 
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Anglo-Saxon  5d.  Thc  third  circumstance  was  the  fortunate  limitation  of  the 
initiiutions.  privileges  of  nobility  to  the  eldest  son  of  thc  family.  That  this  was 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  commons  in  the  constitution,  which  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  privileged  class,  and  suflfered  the  prerogatives  of  nobility 
to  exist  only  in  that  member  of  the  family  who  inherited  the  paternal  estate, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  there  is  no  single  circumstance  which  has  contributed 
more  to  confer  its  long  permanence,  its  regular  improvement,  and  its  inherent 
vigour  on  the  English  constitution.  The  descendants  of  the  nobles  were  thus 
prevented  from  forming  a  caste,  to  whom,  as  in  the  continental  monarchies, 
the  exclusive  right  of  filling  certain  situations  was  limited.  The  younger 
branches  of  the  aristocracy,  after  a  few  generations,  relapsed  into  the  rank, 
and  became  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  commons;  and  that  pernicious 
separation  of  noble  and  plebeian,  which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  freedom  in  all  the  European  states,  was  from  the  earliest  times 
softened  in  this  country.  The  nobility  in  the  actual  possession  of  their  estates 
were  too  few  in  number  to  form  an  obnoxious  body.  Their  relations,  pos- 
sessing no  privileges  above  the  commoners,  ceased,  after  a  few  generations, 
either  to  be  objects  of  envy  to  their  inferiors  or  to  be  identified  in  interest 
with  the  class  from  which  they  sprung;  and  thus  the  difierent  ranks  of  society 
were  blended  together,  by  a  link  descending  from  the  higher,  and  ultimately, 
resting  on  the  lower  orders  (1). 

But  this  freedom,  though  firmly  established  by  the  feudal  constitutions, 
was  limited  to  the  classes  for  whose  interest  alone  these  constitutions  appear 
lo  have  been  intended.  The  villains,  or  slaves,  who  still  constituted  thei  great 
body  of  the  labouring  population,  were  almost  wholly  unprotected.  Even  in 
Magna  €harta,  while  the  personal  freedom  of  every  free  subject  was  provided 
for,  the  more  numerous  body  of  slaves  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
landlords,  with  the  single  stipulation  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  implements  of  husbandry;  and  their  emancipation,  far  from  being  the 
work  of  the  barons,  was  accomplished  by  the  eflfbrts  of  the  clergy  and  the 
progress  ofliumanity  in  a  subsequent  age.  General  liberty,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  was  unknown  in  England  till  after  the  Great  Rebellion  (2). 
Democratic  lu  tho  rcign  of  Rlchard  II,  the  gradual  progress  of  wealth,  and 
Jfme'of"  ****  the  extraordinary  excitation  awakened  among  all  ranks  by  the 
Richard «.  military  glories  and  lucrative  wars  of  Edward  III,  produced  the 
first  effervescence  of  thereat  democratical  spirit.  The  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tyler,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  efforts  of  the  Flemish  burghers 
fo  emancipate  their  country  from  feudal  tyranny,  was  a  general  movement 
of  the  lower  classes;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  directed  not  against  the  power 
id  the  crown,  but  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  nobility, 

*'  "Whea  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?* 

was  the  maxim  on  which  they  rested;  a  distich  pointing  to  a  struggle  of  a  to- 
tally different  kind  from  any  yet  known  in  modern  Europe,  and  porresponding 
very  nearly  to  the  principles  which,  four  centuries  after,  produced  the  French 
Revolution.  But  all  the  great  changes  of  nature  are  gradual  in  their  progress ; 
the  effects  of  sudden  convulsions  are  as  transient  as  the  effervescence  from 
which  they  spring.  Ttie  insurrection  of  the  peasants  in  England  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  struggle  of  the  Flemish  democracy  at  Rosbecq  :  the 
feudal  array  of  the  barons  easily  dispersed  a  rabble  imperfectly  armed  and 

<4}  Hallam,  i.  in,  (2)  Home,  iii.  301>  30&.  Hall.  S;  447.   Hum^,  iu 

W.  Tytler,  ii.  260. 
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wholly  uBdisciplined.  Their  victory  was  fortunate  for  the  progress  of  real 
liberty ; — the  triumph  of  the  peasants  must  have  been  short-lived,  and  would 
have  anticipated  the  horrors  of  a  negro  revolt.  Ignorant,  disunited  men, 
drawn  from  humble  employments,  can  never  long  remain  at  the  head  ot 
affairs.  After  the  fervour  of  the  moment  is  over,  they  necessarily  fall  under 
the  dominion,  if  not  .of  their  former  masters,  at  least  of  tyrants  of  their  own 
creating,  and  their  ultimate  condition  is  worse  than  the  first.  Centuries  of 
peace  and  increasing  wealth — the  unceasing  operation  of  a  beneficent  religion 
— ^the  influence  of  printing  and  diffused  knowledge — a  more  general  distri- 
bution of  property — ^a  change  in  the  implements  of  human  destruction, 
were  all  required  before  a  part  even  of  the  levelling  principles  then  diffused 
among  the  Engtish  peasantry  could  be  safely  carried  into  practice  (1). 
Wars  of  the  Tho  powcr  of  tho  fcuddl  aristocracy  received  a  final  blow  from 
Roses.  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Those  bloody  dissensions  destroyed 
the  fabric  of  Gothic  power — they  watered  the  English  plains  with  blood, 
but  it  was  blood  from  which  has  arisen  a  harvest  of  glory.  From  causes 
which  It  is  difficult  now  to  trace,  they  early  assumed  a  character  of  extraor- 
dinary ferocity.  Prisoners  of  the  highest  rank,  even  on  both  sides,  were, 
from  the  very  commencement,  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  and  at  length  the 
exasperation  of  the  two  parties  became  so  excessive,  that  quarter  was  refused 
by  common  consent  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  thirty-six  thousand  Britons 
fell  by  mutual  slaughter  in  a  single  engagement.  The  chasm  occasioned  liy 
these  losses  was  soon  repaired  by  the  lower  orders;  but  to  the  feudal  nobility 
they  proved  completely  fatal.  Eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost  the 
whole  ancient  barons,  perished  in  these  disastrous  wars;  and  upon  the  termir 
nation  of  hostilities,  the  House  of  Peers  could  only  muster  forty  members. 
The  influence  of  those  who  remained  was  immensely  weakened.  In  the 
different  forfeitures  which  had  been  inflicted  with  so  unsparing  a  hand  by 
the  factions  who  alternately  prevailed,  the  estates  of  almost  all  the  nobility 
in  the  kingdom  had  been  included;  and  the  feudal  tenants,  accustomed  to 
a  rapid  change  of  masters  in  the  general  confusion,  lost  great  part  of  their 
ancient  veneration  for  their  superiors.  The  nobles  became  divided  among 
each  other ;  the  remnants  of  the  Norman  conquerors  viewed  with  undisguised 
jealousy  theupstart  families  who  had  risen  in  the  midst  of  the  public  distress; 
and  they  regarded  with  equal  horror  the  remnant  of  ferocious  barons,  ever 
ready  to  exterminate  Ihem  to  regain  their  properties.  Weakened  in  numbers, 
disunited  among  each  other,  and  severed  from  the  affections  of  the  people* 
the  ancient  nobility  of  England  were  never  again  formidable  to  the  liberties 
of  their  country  (2). 
fenilf  °^  ^^®  ultimate  effects  of  thi»  destruction  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
liberty,  werc  eminently  favourable  to  public  freedom;  but  its  immediate 
consequence  was  a  great  and  most  perilous  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
crown.  The  ancient  barrier  was  swept  away,  and  the  new  one  was  not  yet 
erected.  By  the  forfeitures  which  accrued  to  the  victorious  monarch,  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  land  of  the  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  crown;  and  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  grants  to  the  nobles  of  his  party,  the  hereditary  revenue 
which  Edward  left  to  his  successors  was  very  great.  The  influence  of  the 
nobles  being  in  abeyance,  and  the  people  having  neither  acquired  nor  become 
capable  of  exerting  any  share  of  power,  but  through  the  medium  of  their  su- 
periors, nothing  remained  to  resist  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  inevitable 
consequence  was  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  which  had  been  won  by 

(i}  Banwtc;.  i.  74.  Pref.  B«me»  iU.  |0»  11.     .  (2)  IlalUm,  iU.  294,  295.  Hunc,  lli,  203»  W» 
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the  struggles  of  the  barons;  and  hence  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudor  princes. 
Nothing,  accordingly,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  pliant  servility  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  slavish  submission  of  the  people,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
successors  of  Henry  VII.  Civil  war  appears  to  have  worn  out  their  energies 
and  extinguished  their  ancient  passion  for  freedom;  the  Houses  of  Peers  and 
Commons  vied  with  each  other  inacts  of  adulation  to  the  reigning  monarch; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  barons  of  Runnymede  had  been  succeeded  by  the  senate 
of  Tiberius.  Even  the  commons  appear  to  have  totally  lost  their  former 
spirit; — the  most  arbitrary  taxation,  the  most  repeated  violations  of  their 
liberties,  produced  no  popular  convulsion;  mandates  issued  from  court  were 
uniyersally  obeyed  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament;  and  the  most 
violent  changes  of  which  history  makes  mention,  the  destruction  of  the 
national  religion,  the  seizure  of  one->third  of  the  national  property,  the 
execution  of  seventy-two  thousand  persons  in  a  single  reign,  produced  no 
commotions  among  the  people  (1 ) . 
Arrived  by  This  wds  the  Critical  period  of  English  liberty  :  the  country  had 
^uiious  reached  that  crisis  which  in  all  the  great  continental  monarchies 
^«*****'-  has  proved  fatal  to  public  freedom.  Notwithstanding  her  insular 
situation;  notwithstanding  the  independent  spirit  of  her  Saxon  ancestry; 
notwithstanding  the  elibrts  of  her  feudal  nobility,  the  liberty  of  England  was 
1^  but  extinct,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation  fanned  the  dying 
spark,  and  kept  alive,  in  a  sect  which  soon  became  predominant,  the  declin* 
ing  flame  ci  liberty.  The  Puritans  were  early  distinguished  by  their  zeal  in 
tiie  cause  of  freedom;  during  the  imperious  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  main* 
tained  in  silence  their  inflexible  spirit,  and  so  well  was  her  government 
aware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their  principles,  that  they  never  were 
permitted  during  the  reign  of  that  sagacious  princess  to  have  the  smallest 
share  in  state  affairs.  In  the  reign  of  James  1  their  number  became  greater,  and 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  more  apparent ;  the  first  serious  attacks 
on  government  were  made  through  the  pulpit;  and  the  only  persons  in  this, 
as  in  other  countries  at  the  same  period,  who  made  any  exertions  in  favour 
(df  their  liberties,  were  those  who  were  animated  with  religious  zeal.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  I  an  universal  frenzy  seized  the  nation;  an  enthusiasm 
almost  as  general,  and  far  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  Crusades,  pervaded  the 
middling  and  a  large  proportion  of  Uie  higher  ranks ;  and,  but  for  the  strength 
of  that  feeling^  the  Long-Parliament  would  never  have  Been  able  to  withstand 
the  exertions,  which  with  their  characteristic  loyalty,  the  English  gentlemen 
at  that  period  made  in  defence  of  their  sovereign.  From  whatever  cause,  says 
C^mweil,  the  civil  war  began,  if  religion  was  not  the  original  source  of 
discord,  yet  God  soon  brought  it  to  that  issue;  and  he  oonstaotiy  affirmed, 
that,  amidst  the  strife  of  battle,  and  ti^e  dangers  of  war,  the  reward  to  which 
he  and  his  followers  looked  was  freedom  of  conscience.  Itisof  ^ttle  moment 
whether  the  future  protector  and  his  mihtary  chieftains  were  or  were  not 
nncere  in  these  professions;  it  is  sufficient  that  such  was  the'  temper  of  the 
times — ^that  by  no  other  means  could  they  rouse  the  energies  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  effects  of  this  spirit  were  not  coi^ned  to  this 
island  or  the  period  in  which  it  arose;  they  extended  to  another  hemisphere 
and  a  distant  age  (2);  and  from  the  emigrants  whom  religious  oppression 
drove  to  the  forests  of  America,  have  sprung  those  powerful  states,  who 
haye  tried,  amidst  transatlantic  plenty,  the  doubtful  experiment  of  demo- 
cratie  freedom. 

(1)  Bmne,  ir,  2i4,  27S,  MS*  <Mft    fialfaim,  Ui,        (2)  HaoMi,  r.  4S5.  tm  Ti.  4I«  109;  11^  ^^h 
»9.  94«t  U»£^9if^9^ 
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But  while  the  current  of  popular  feeling  was  thus  violent  in  favour  of  re- 
publican principles,  the  effect  of  ancient  and  fondly  cherished  national  insli- 
.  tutions  strongly  appeared,  and  the  English  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  long 
struggle  maintained  through  the  feudal  ages  by  their  ancestors  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Though  the  substance  of  liberty  had  fled  during  the  arbitrary 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  princes,  her  shadow  still  remained ;  the  popular  attach- 
Irient  to  ancient  rights  was  still  undecayed;  the  venerable  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution were  yet  unch^iged,  and  on  that  foundation  the  new  and  broader 
liberties  of  the  country  were  reared.  But  for  this  happy  circumstance,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  the  Reformation  awakened  might  have  wasted  itself, 
as  in  Scotland,  in  visionary  and  impracticable  schemes,  until  the  nation, 
worn  out  with  speculations  from  which  no  real  benefit  could  accrue,  wil- 
lingly returned  to  its  pristine  servitude.  Whereas,  by  the  course  of  events 
which  had  preceded  it,  the  stream  of  liberty  naturally  returned,  when  strength- 
ened, into  its  wonted  though  now  almost  neglected  channels,  and,  without 
breaking  its  former  bounds,  or  overwhelming  theancient  landmarks,  extended 
its  fertilizing  influence 'Over  a  wider  surface.  ' 

Regard  to  "It  is  rcmarkablc,"  says  Turgot,  "that  while  England  is  the 
JighS^m  country  in  the  world  where  public  freedom  has  longest  subsisted, 
Euguad.  and  political  institutions  are  most  the  subject  of  discussion,  it  is 
M  the  same  time  the  one  in  which  innovations  are  with  most  difficulty  intro- 
duced, and  where  the  most  obstinate  resistance  is  made  to  undoubted  improve- 
tnents.  You  might  alter  the  whole  political  frame  of  government  in  France 
with  more  facility  than  you  could  introduce  the  most  insignificant  change 
into  the  customs  or  fashions  of  England  (i).^'  The  prindple  here  alluded  to 
is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  reward  of  free  institutions.  Universally  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  attachment  of  men  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  their 
forefathers  is  greatest,  where  they  have  had  the  largest  share  in  the  esta- 
blishment or  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  that  the  danger  of  innovation  is  most 
to  be  feared  where  the  exercise  of  rights  has  been  unknown  to  the  people. 
The  dynasties  of  the  East  are  of  ephemeral  duration,  but  the  customs  of  the 
Swiss  democracies  seem  as  immovable  as  the  mountains  in  which  they  were 
cradled  (2).  The  same  principles  have,  in  every  age,  formed  the  distinguish- 
ing charac*eristic  of  the  English  people.  During  the  severities  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Norman  rule,  it  was  to  the  equal  laws  of  the  Saxon  reigns  that 
they  looked  back  wifh  a  fond  affection,  which  neither  the  uncertainty  of 
oral  tradition,  nor  the  intensity  of  present  suffering,  had  been  able  to  destroy. 
When  the  barons  assembled  in  open  rebellion  at  Runnymede^  it  was  not  any 
imaginary  system  of  government  which  they  established,  but  the  old  and 
consuetudinary  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  they  moulded  into  a 
new  form,  and  established  on  a  firmer  basis  in  the  great  Charter;  tempering 
even  in  a  moment  of  revolutionary  triumph  the  ardour  of  liberty  and  the 
pride  of  descent  by  their  hereditary  attachment  to  old  institutions.  The  me- 
morable reply  of  the  barons  to  the  proposal  of  the  prelates  at  Mertonn,  No- 
Inmns  leges  AnglinB  mutare^  has  passed  into  a  consuetudinary  rule,  to  which 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  through  all  the  convulsions  of  later  times 


(V\  Targoty  ii  32.  has  occasioned  in  these  valleys.  Other  people  tnay 

(2)  The  French  Directory,  in  tlie  ardour  of  their  have  diflerent  inclinations ;  but  we,  the  descendants 

Innovations,  proposed  to  the  peasants  of  Uri  and  of  William  Tell,  who  have  preserved  Mrithoat  th« 

Vntenralden  a  change  in  their  constitution,  and  slightest  alteration  the  constitution  which  he  has 

made  the  offer  of  fraternization,  which  had  seduced  left  us,  have  but  one  unanimous  wish,  that  of  living 

the  allegiance  of  so  many  other  states.  But  these  under  the  government  which  Providence  and  the 

sturdy  mountaineers  replied,  **  Words  cannot  ex>  courage  of  our  ancestors  have  kit-ns."— Laceji- 

press,  citizen  directors,  the  profound  grief  which  .  j$ul»,  Riv%  /^ra/ie,  iii,  1(2* 
the  prox>o8al  to  accede  to  the  new  Uelvetic  league. 
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is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  In  the  petition  of  right  drawn  by  Selden,  and  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  his  day,  the  Parliament  said  to  the  king,  "  Your  subjects 
haTC  inherited  this  freedom;"  and  in  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  the  states  do  not  pretend  any  right  to  frame  a  government  for  them- 
selves, but  strive  only  to  secure  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  long  pos- 
sessed, and  lately  endangered;  and  their  prayer  is  only,  "That  it  may  be 
declared  and  enacted,  that  all  and  singular,  the  rights  and  liberties  asserted 
and  declared,  are  the  true  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  (1)."  "  By  adhering  in  this  manner,"  says  Burke,  "  fo 
our  forefathers,  we  are  guided,  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiquarians,  but 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inheritance  we  have  given 
to  our  frame  of  policy  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood,  binding  up  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country  with  our  dearest  domestic  ties,  adopting  our  funda- 
mental laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  family  affections ;  keeping  inseparable,  and 
cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their  combined  and  mutually  reflected  cha- 
rities, our  state,  our  hearths,  our  sepulchres,  and  our  altars  (2)." 

Extend  to  Theso  priuciplcs  have  not  been  abandoned  by  the  descendants  of 
America.    England  in  their  transatlantic  possessions.  When  the  Americans 

threw  off  the  yoke  of  Britain,  they  retained  its  laws,  its  religion,  its  insti- 
tutions; no  massacres  or  proscriptions,  no  confiscations  or  exiles,  disgraced 
the  rise  of  their  liberty;  no  oblivion  of  the  past  was  made  the  foundation  of 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  The  English  Church  is  still  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  land;  the  English  decisions  still  regulate  their  courts  of  justice;  and 
English  institutions  form  the  basis  on  which  their  national  prosperity  has 
been  reared.^  Amidst  the  exasperation  of  a  civil  war,  they  have  never  de- 
viated from  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  Alone  of  all  foreigners,  an  Englishman 
still  feels  at  home  when  he  crosses  the  Atlantic;  and  the  first  efforts  of  Ame- 
rican eloquence  have  been  exerted  in  painting  the  feelings  of  an  ingenuous 
inhabitant  of  that  country,  when  he  first  visited  the  land  of  his  fathers  (3). 

Sir«*f/iril    ^  ^^®  ^^^  proof  that  the  Revolution  of  England  owed  its  distino- 

iI!S^*"  ^- '  tive  character  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  and  to  the 
large  share  enjoyed  by  previous  generations  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  took  place  at  the  same  period  in  the  sister 
kingdoms. .  Ireland,  conquered  by  Henry  II,  was  retained  for  four  centuries 
in  a  state  of  feudal  subjection  to  Britain;  none  of  the  privileges  of  English 
subjects  had  been  communicated  to  her  inhabitants;  they  had  neither  tasted 
of  the  severity  of  Saxon  conquest,  nor  the  blessings  of  Saxon  freedom.  Feudal 
aristocracy,  in  its  worst  form,  accompanied  by  national  exasperation,  and  an 
absent  nobility,  there  prevailed;  and  what  was  the  consequence?  Instead  of 
the  moderate  reforms,  the  humane  conquests,  and  the  security  to  property, 
which  distinguished  the  English  Rebellion,  there  appeared  the  most  terrible 
horrors  of  popular  licentiousness,  and  the  last  sevjsrities  of  military  execu- 
tion,— general  massacres,  the  burning  of  families,  torrents  of  blood,  both  in 
the  field  and  on  the  scaffold,  the  storming  of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  pro- 
vinces. Cromwell  seriously  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  native  Irish  Catho- 
lics, though  they  were  eight  times  as  numerous  as  the  Protestants;  forty 
thousand  men  were  sent  as  soldiers  to  foreign  states,  and  their  wives  and 
children  hurried  off  io  the  plantations;  the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  laws 
enforced  against  those  who  remained  in  the  country;  the  estates  of  all  who 
^  had  borne  arms  against  the  Parliament  were  forfeited,  and  one-third  cut  off 

f  i)  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  1.  (3)  Sketch  Book,  i.  19. 

(3)  VlanU's  Switzerland,  ii,  137.   Hume,ii.  89» 
141,233.  Borke,  vi.  76, 80.  '  r^  1 
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of  all  those  proprietors  who  had  not  served  in  the  popular  ranks;  a  large  per* 
tion  of  the  people  were  moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
any  transplanted  Irishman,  found  out  of  his  district,  might  be  put  to  death 
by  the  first  person  who  met  him.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  measures,  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  land  in  the  country,  amounting  to  above  seven 
millions  of  acres,  was  forfeited,  and  bestowed  on  the  Revolutionary  soldiers; 
and  even  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles,  two-thirds  of  these  immense  poa- 
aessions  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  recent  acquirers,  and  though  the  re* 
mainder  was  nominally  restored  to  the  Catholics,  none  of  it  returned  to  the 
dispossessed  proprietors  (1). 
Att4  800^  In  Scotland,  also,  at  the  same  period,  the  struggle  for  freedom  was 
^°''  marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  popular  licentiousness.  In  that  remote 
8tate>  neither  the  Saxon  institutions,  nor  the  principles  of  freedom,  had  ob- 
tained any  solid  footing;  and,  in  consequence,  the  nobles  and  peasantry, 
without  either  the  intervention  of  a  middling  rank  or  the  moderating  in* 
fluence  of  previous  privileges,  were  brought  into  fierce  collision  at  the  Refor- 
mation. As  might  have  been  expectdd,  the  proceedings  of  the  Revolutionists 
were  from  the  very  first  characterised  by  the  utmost  violence  and  injustice; 
the  whole  property  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the  king- 
dom, was  confiscated  and  bestowed  on.  the  barons  of  the  popular  party ;  blood 
flowed  in  torrents  on  the  scaffold;  quarter  was  almost  invariably  refused  in 
the  field;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  adverse  parties  resembled  rather  the 
sanguinary  vengeance  of  savages,  than  the  conduct  of  men  contending  for 
important  civil  privileges.  The  mild  and  humane  conduct  of  the  Civil  War 
in  England  forms  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Royalists, 
or  the  severity  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  The  horrors  of  the  la  Yend^ 
insurrection  were  anticipated  in  the  massacres  of  Montrose's  followers;  and 
the  Noyades  of  the  Loire  are  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  atrocious  revenge 
of  the  popular  faction  (2). 

Nor  was  it  any  peculiarity  in  the  national  character  which  stamped  its 
singular  and  honourable  features  on  the  English  Rebellion.  The  civil  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  not  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  been  distinguished 
by  a  degree  tyf  ferocious  crudty,  to  which  a  parallel  is  hardly  to  be  found 
even  in  the  terrific  annals  of  the  French  Revolution ;  prisoners  of  every  rank 
were  uniformly  massacred  in  cold  blood  after  the  action  was  over;  a  leader 
of  one  of  the  factions  did, not  scruple  to  murder,  with  his  own  hands,  the 
youthful  prince  whom  fortune  had  placed  in  his  power;  and  the  savage  orders 
to  give  no  quarter,  which  the  French  revolutionary  government  issued  to 
their  armies,  but  the  humanity  of  its  commanders  refused  to  execute^  were 
deliberately  acted  npon,  for  a  course  of  years,  by  bodies  of  Englishmen  upon 
each  other  (3). 
SlThZml.  The  humane  and  temperate  spirit  of  the  English  Rebellion,  must 
Gi^at'  '^  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  contest 
RS^iuom  began  in  that  country ,*^the  rights  previously  acquired,  the  privi- 
leges long  exercised,  the  attachments  descending  from  a  remote  age,  the  mo- 
deration flowing  from  the  possession  of  freedom.  It  was  disgraced  by  no 
violent  innovations,  because  it  arose  among  a  people  attached  by  long  habit  to 
eld  institutions.  It  was  followed  by  no  proscriptions,  because  it  was  headed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  intelhgence  of  the  state,  and  not  abandoned  to  the  pas- 

(1)  Lingard,  zi.  186;  xii.  74.  Hiune,  1.  379.        (3)  Lac.  Pr.  HUt,  ii.  58.  Home,  iil.  203.  SIO* 
Uing't  Scotland,  iii.  218,  S|9.  Laiog,  iii.  355* 

(2)  Chambers'    Revolations,   i$i2t  lit  p*   197* 
Uuif.  iu.  320, 330*  8$$,  4i8. 
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SiODS  of  the  popukce.  It  was  distingaished  by  sinpdar  moderatioii  in  the  use 
of  power,  because  it  was  conducted  by  men  to  whom  its  exercise  had  long 
been  habitual;  it  was  attended  by  little  confiscation  of  property,  because 
among  its  ranks  were  to  be  found  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
The  remarkable  moderation  of  public  opinion,  which  has  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished this  country  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  attracted  equal 
attention  among  foreigners  (1)  as  ourselves  (2),  has  arisen  from  the  continued 
op^ation.  of  the  same  circumstances. 

The  importance  of  these  circumstances  will  best  be  appreciated,  and  their 
application  to  the  French  Revolution  understood,  by  reviewing  the  past 
history  of  that  country. 
Eariy  .ute    Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul,  upon  the 
gmis.        irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  sunk  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
effeminacy  and  degradation.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  decay  in  the 
military  courage  of  the  people  had  become  conspicuous ;  and  before  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  recruit  the  legions  among  it9 
enervated  inhabitants.  Slavery,  like  a  cancer,  had  consumed  the  vitals  of 
the  state;  patrician  wealth  had  absorbed  plebeian  industry;  the  race  of  in- 
dependent freemen  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  room  had  sprung  up  a 
swarm  of  ignoble  depeiidents  upon  absent  proprietors.  These  miserable  in- 
habitants were  oppressed  to  the  greatest  degree  by  the  Roman  governors ;  they 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  every  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military.  The  whole 
freemen  in  the  province  only  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  men ;  and 
the  capitation-tax,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  nine  pounds  sterling  for  each  free  citizen.  Under  this  iron 
despotism,  population  in  the  provinces  rapidly  declined ;  the  slaves  went  off 
with  every  invader,  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  northern  conquerors;  and 
while  th<e  numbers  of  the  people  steadily  increased  among  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  German  forests,  the  human  race  was  fast  disappearing  in  the  opulent 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  (5). 

National  character,  as  might  easily  have  been  anticipated,  rapidly  declined 
under  the  combined  influence  of  these  d^ading  circumstances.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Gaul  were  considered  by  the  northern  nations,  in  the  sixth  century, 
as  uniting  all  the  vices  of  human  nature — the  cruelty  of  barbarism  with  the 
cowardice  of  opulence— the  cringing  of  slaves  with  the  arrogance  of  tyrants 
— >the  falsehood  of  civilized  with  the  brutality  of  savage  life.  They  could 
apply  no  stronger  epithet  of  contumely  on  an  enemy,  than  to  call  him  a 
Roman  (4). 
Conquest  t»y  Whou  tho  barbariaus,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  broke  in 
tbe  Fnnu.  ^^  jji  g|^gg  ^p^ju  ^^kB  Westom  cmpiro,  they  found  the  whole  land 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  cultivated  their  ample  possessions 
-  by  means  of  slaves.  The  province  of  Gaul  was  no  exception  to  this  deplorable 
state,  the  natural  and  miserable  termination  of  corrupted  opulence.  Their 
barbarian  conquerors,  however,  did  not  at  once  seize  the  whole  of  the 
Tanquished  lands :  The  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  took  two-thirds  of  their 
respective  conquests;  and  although  the  proportion  seized  by  the  Franks  is 
not  distinctly  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  they  occupied  the  largest  portion 
of  the  lands  of  Gaul.  The  lands  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  proprietors 
were  termed  allodial,  which^  for  a  considerable  time,  were  distinguishable 

(1)  Lm.  Biit.  ds  Fran^,  viii.  S9.  66.    Turner;  u  188*  An^^^aaoms.  Sim,  i.  69,  U, 

h)  RoberUon's  Scotland,  iii.  183.  Burke,  vi.  80.     97>  84,  89*  108. 

(3)  Tac  Vit.  Agric.  c.  ii. Gib.  i.  99,  f 8 J  iiii €5,        H)  iuitprand,  ii.  481  •  GMmayVL*  H8' 
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from  the  military  estates  by  which  they  were  surrounded;  bat  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  fine  for  the  death  of  a  common  Frank  was  fixed  at  200  solidi,  and  that 
of  a  Roman  proprietor  at  iOO.  By  degrees  the  distinction  between  barbarian 
and  Roman  became  still  more  marked ;  the  allodial  properties  were  gradually 
either  seized  by  the  military  chieftains  iii  their  neighbourhood,  or  ranked, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  under  their  protection ;  the  feeble  descendants  of  the 
corrupted  empire  yielded  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  barbarian  independence, 
and  by  the  eleventh  century  the  revolution  in  the  landed  property  was  com- 
plete, except  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  name  of  Gaul  merged  in 
that  of  France  (i). 
lodcpwidrnt  The  military  followers  of  Clovis,  like  all  the  other  German  tribes, 
Bailks*!'  ^  were  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  They  respected 
his  military  talents,  and  willingly  followed  his  victorious  standard;  but  they 
considered  themselves  as  his  equals  rather  than  his  subjects,  and  were  not 
afraid  to  dare  his  resentment,  when  the  period  of  mihtary  command  was 
over.  When  the  spoil  was  divided  at  Soissons,  Clovis  begged  that  a  particnlar 
vase  might  be  set  aside  for  his  use.  The  army  having  expressed  their  ac- 
quiescence, a  single  soldier  exclaimed,  ^^  You  shall  have  nothing  here  but 
what  falls  to  your  share  by  lot,^*  and  struck  the  precious  vessel  with  his 
battle-axe.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  spread  these  independent  warriors,  who 
did  not  exceed  many  thousands  in  number,  over  the  ample  provinces  of  that 
extensive  country,  and  their  annual  assemblies  in  spring  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  Champ^de^Mai,  long  revered  as  the  rudiments  of  French  liberty. 
But  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  body  so  widely  dispersed  was  soon  severely 
felt;  the  new  proprietors  early  became  occupied  by  the  interest  of  their 
separate  estates,  and  disliked  the  burdensome  attendance  in  the  convoct- 
tions;  the  monarchs  ceased  to  summon  their  unwilling  followers;  and  the 
successors  of  Clovis  gradually  freed  themselves  from  all  dependence  on  the 
ancient  founders  of  their  monarchy  (2). 
Rou  The  power  of  the  monarch,  however,  in  barbarous  ages,  can  be 

Fainteu.  rendered  paramount  only  by  the  possession  of  great  military  qua- 
lities :  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  court  rapidly  extinguish  the  vigour  which  is 
requisite  for  its  maintenance.  The  mayors  of  the  palace  soon  usurped  the 
royal  authority ;  and  a  succession  of  monarchs,  distinguished  by  the  emphatic 
name  of  Rois  Fain^ans,  rendered  the  sovereign  contemptible  even  in  the 
eyes  of  a  degenerate  people.  The  victories  of  Charles  Martel,  the  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  for  a  time  averted  the  degradation  of  the  throne;  but  with 
their  exertions  the  royal  authority  declined  (5) ;  the  great  proprietors  every 
where  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  France  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  principalities,  each  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
its  neighbour,  and  waging  war  and  administering  justice  of  its  own  authority. 
^^"pt^^""  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid  and  early  degeneracy 
^pir«  of  of  barbarous  states.  No  sooner  are  they  settled  on  the  vanquished 
ma^r  lands,  than  they  adopt  the  vices  and  sink  into  the  effeminacy  of 
their  subjects;  the  energy  of  the  barbarian  character  is  lost  with  the  neces- 
sity which  created  it;  and  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  cannot,  in  a 
few  generations,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  vanquished  people.  This 
truth  was  signally  exemplified  in  the  early  history  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Even  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  inherent  weakness  of. a  barbarous 

(l)  Hallam,  i.  144,  147, 149.  168.  Leges  SalicoB,        (S)  Da  Bos,  RiM. Critiq,  ii.  301.  BalUa,  i.  JS9i 
e.  58.  Sism.  Francf,  i.  82,  83.  titb.  ▼.  263.  Gttiwt,     IK. 
Bisl.d0Fnui€e,  72.100.  .    (3)  HoUain^i.SlilSO. 
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age  was  perceptible :  all  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  all  the  experience  of 
his  armies,  could  only  throw  a  temporary,  lustre  over  his  empire;  the  efforts 
of  a  few  thousand  freemen  were  lost  amidst  the  degradation  of  many  millions 
of  slaves;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Western  World  had  the  mortification, 
before  his  death,  of  perceiving  the  rapid  progress  of  the  decay  which  was  so 
soon  destined  to  prostrate  his  empire.  It  is  public  freedom  and  general  intel- 
ligence alone  which  can  enable  the  human  race  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  too  rapid  prosperity;  which  can  long  continue  in  ages  of  civilisation  the 
energy  and  courage  of  barbarous  times;  and,  by  providing  for  the  incessant 
elevation  of  those  classes  who  have  been  bred  under  the  discipline  of  adver- 
sity, furnish  a  more  durable  antidote  to  the  growing  depravity  of  prosperous 
times  (i). 
itsditfoio.    The  weakness  of  the  empire  at  once  appeared  upon  the  death  of 
*^'         the  victorious  monarch.  Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  fabric 
fell  to  pieces;  separated  into  detached  dominions,  all  means  of  mutual  sup- 
port were  lost,  and  pusillanimous  millions  yielded  almost  without  a  struggle 
to  the  ravages  of  contemptible  enemies.  The  Normans,  the  Huns,  the  Saracens, 
pr^ed  the  different  frontiers;  a  swarm  of  savage  barbarians  overspread  the 
plains  of  Germany,  and  threatened  the  total  extirpation  of  the  inhabitants; 
the  Northmen  ascended  every  navigable  stream,  and  from  their  shallow  boats 
spread  flames  and  devastation  through  the  interior  of  France.  Rich  and 
poor  were  alike  incapable  of  exerting  themselves  to  avert  the  common  cala- 
mity; villages  were  burnt,  captives  carried  off,  castles  destroyed  in  every 
province,  without  the  slightest  effort  at  resistance;  and  while  the  uncon- 
quered  tribes  of  Germany  boldly  united,  under  Otho,  to  drive  back  the  ter* 
rible  scourge  of  the  Hungarian  horse,  the  degenerate  inhabitants  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces  were  unable  to  repel  the  detached  inroads  of  the  Norman 
pirates  (2). 

laln^i  '^^^  ^*  circumstance  which  restored  the  military  courage  of  the 
the  m>bi««.  inhabitants  of  France,  after  the  decline  of  the  dynasty  of  Charle- 
magne, was  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles,  and  the  universal  fortification  of 
the  castles,  arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  throne.  It  is  thus  that  the  great- 
est human  evils  correct  themselves,  and  that  the  excess  of  misery  ultimately 
occasions  its  alleviation.  Deprived  of  any  thing  like  support  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  driven  to  their  own  resources  for  protection,  the  landed  proprie-* 
tors  were  compelled  to  arm  their  followers,  and  strengthen  their  castles,  now 
become  their  only  refuge.  Military  skill  was  restored  with  the  use  of  arms ; 
courage  revived  from  confidence  in  its  defences;  a  race  of  men  arose  inured 
to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  superior 
prowess^  In  the  interior  of  the  castles,  arms  were  the  only  employment,  and 
the  recounting  of  military  exploits  the  sole  amusement  of  the  age;  the  words 
chivalry  and  courtesy,  still  attest  the  virtues  which  were  learne4  by  the 
mounted  knights,  and  which  were  considered  peculiar  to  those  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  Tl^e  wretchedness  and  suffering  of  those 
ages  have  produced  the  most  dignified  features  of  modem  manners.  From 
the  degraded  followers  of  the  Garlovingian  kings,  have  sprung  the  heroic 
nobUity  of  France;  from  centuries  of  war  and  rapine,  the  generous  courage 
of  modem  warfare;' from  the  dissolution  of  regal  authority,  the  pride  and 
independence  of  feudal  nobility  (3). 
But  it  was  only  the  nobles  or  landed  proprietors  who  were  renovated  by 

(1)  Sum.  France,  i.^OO,  401 ;  u.  979.  Cond^,  ii.        (3)  Hallam.  i.  25.  Sifm.  UU  99,  97.  |3S,  I68, 
l«*«  170,351.376. 
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these  intestine  divisions;  the  serfs  who  cultivated  the  ground,  the  burgesses 
who  frequented  the  towns,  were  retained  in  the  most  degraded  and  abject 
state ;  the  Franks  lived  in  their  castles,  surrounded  by  their  armed  followers, 
in  solitary  independence ;  the  Gauls,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  toiled  in  the 
fields,  alike  exposed  to  rapine  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  jealousy  of 
their  superiors  denied  them  the  use  of  arms ;  the  fatal  superiority  of  the 
knights,  in  actual  warfare,  rendered  revolt  hopeless :  frequently,  during  the 
eleventh  century,  the  miseries  of  the  peasantry  drove  them  to  extremities, 
and  led  to  bloody  contests  with  the  nobles;  but  in  no  one  instance  were  they 
successful,  and  they  returned  to  their  ploughs,  depressed  by  suflFering,  or  dis- 
heartened by  defeat  (1). 
Rise  of  the      Tho  first  ray  which  broke  in  upon  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages, 
Boroughs.     QQ  ^jje  continent  of  Europe,  came  from  the  boroughs, — "an  exe- 
crable institution,"  say  the  old  historians,  "  by  which  slaves  are  encouraged 
to  become  free,  and  forget  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  their  masters."  The  first 
corporation  in  France  arose  about  half  a  century  after  the  English  conquest, 
and  they  were  brought  into  general  use  by  Louis  the  Fat,  to  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Rouen  and  Falaise,  the  first  incorporated 
boroughs  of  Normandy,  enjoyed  their  privileges  by  a  grant  from  Philip  Au- 
gustus, about  the  year  1267.  Prior  to  that  time  the  states  of  the  duchy  were 
composed  entirely  of  nobles  and  clergy.  The  kings,  however,  early  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  these  communities  as  a  bulwark  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  nobles,  procured  a  law,  by  which,  if  a  slave  escaped  from  his 
master,  and  bought  a  house  in  a  borough,  and  lived  there  a  year  without 
being  reclaimed,  he  gained  his  freedom, — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed equally  in  France,  Scotland,  and  England.  From  this  cause,  joined  to 
the  natural  influence  of  mutual  protection  and  extended  intercourse,  bo- 
roughs every  where  became  the  cradles  of  freedom ;  although  the  nobles  still 
looked  upon  them  with  such  contempt,  that,  by  the  feudal  law,  the  superior 
was  debarred  from  marrying  his  female  ward  to  a  burgess  or  villain.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  growing  importance,  the  boroughs  were  incapable  of 
offering  any  effectual  resistance,  for  many  ages,  to  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
from  their  want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  which  their  superiors  were 
habituated,— a  distinction  of  incalculable  importance  in  an  age  when  violence 
was  universal,  and  nothing  but  the  military  profession  held  in  any  esteem  (2J, 
Great  feu-     Thc  two  circumstauces  which  had  mainly  fostered  the  spirit  of 
datories.     freedom  in  England,  were  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  commoners,  both  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  Norman  conquest.  In  France,  the  reverse  of  both  these 
peculiarities  took  place;  the  dignity  of  the  throne  was  lost  in  the  ascendency  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  extinguished  by  the  grasp  of  feudal 
power.  For  a  series  of  ages  the  monarchy  of  France  was  held  together  by  the 
feeblest  tenure :  The  Dukes  of  Normandy,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  resembled  rather  independent 
sovereigns  than  feudal  vassals,  and  the  real  dominion  of  the  throne,  before 
the  time  of  Louis  XI,  seldom  extended  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  In 
moments  of  danger,  when  the  great  vassals  assembled  their  retainers,  the 
King  of  France  could  still  muster  a  mighty  host,  but  with  the  transitory  alarm 
the  forces  of  the  monarchy  melted  away;  the  military  vassals  retired  after 
the  period  of  their  service  was  expited,  and  the  leader  of  a  hundred  thou- 

(1)  Tbieriy,  i.  161*  169,  170.  cange,  voce  Commune.  Honard,  Lois  des  Fran{«i^ 

(2)  Hume,  ii.  Ul,  U2.  HoUingshed,  iii.  15.  Da-     i.  239.  Tytler,  ii.  801 .  U'ElifnoD,  i.  307. 
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sand  men  was  frequently  baffled,  after  a  campaign  of  a  ftw  weeks,  by  tbe  gar- 
rison of  an  insignificant  fortress  (1). 
Waal  of      But  the  circumstance  of  all  others  the  most  prejudicial  to  the 
'•'*™"^'   liberty  of  France,  was  the  exclusive  use  of  arms  by  the  higher 
orders,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  middling  class  in  the  armies,  who  con- 
stituted not  less  the  strength  of  the  English  forces  than  the  support  of  the 
English  monarchy.  Before  the  time  of  Charles  VI,  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles 
had  never  allowed  the  peasants  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  in  conse« 
quence  of  which  they  had  no  archers,  or  disciplined  infantry,  to  oppose  to 
their  enemies,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  in  the  mountaiuMtf  Genoa  for  cross- 
bowmen,  to  withstand  the  terrible  yeomanry  of  England.  The  defeats  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers,  of  Morat  and  Granson,  were  the  consequence  of  this  infe- 
riority ;  not  that  the  natives  of  France  were  inferior  in  natural  bravery  to  the 
English  or  the  Swiss,  but  that  their  armies,  being  composed  entirely  of  the 
military  tenants,  had  no  force  to  oppose  to  the  steady  and  experienced  infan- 
try, which  in  every  age  has  formed  the  peculiar  strength  of  a  free  people. 
Warned  by  these  disasters,  the  French  government,  by  an  ordinance  in  1394, 
ordered  the  peasantry  throughout  the  whole  country  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Qse  of  the  bow,  and  the  pernicious  practice  of  games  of  hazard  to  be  exchanged 
for  matches  at  archery.  They  made  rapid  progress  in  the  new  exercises,  and 
would  soon  have  rivalled  the  English  bowmen ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles 
took  the  alarm  at  the  increasing  energy  of  the  lower  orders.  Martial  exer- 
cises were  prohibited,  games  of  hazard  re-established,  the  people  lost  their 
courage  from  want  of  confidence  In  themselves,  and  the  defeat  of  Azincourt 
was  the  consequence  (2),       . 

iii««r7  wi.  The  circumstances  which  first  awakened  tbe  genuine  democratio 
ttef^uin  spirit  in  France,  were  tbe  misery  and  anarchy  arising  from  the 
*""'  English  wars.  During  these  disastrous  contests,  in  which  the  French 
armies  were  so  frequently  worsted,  and  military  license,  with  all  its  horrors, 
for  above  a  century  wasted  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  power  of  tbe  nobles 
was  for  a  time  destroyed,  and  the  extremities  of  distress  roused  the  courago 
of  the  peasantry.  Abandoned  by  their  natural  protectors,  pillaged  by  bands 
ot  licentious  soldiers,  driven  to  desperation  by  suffering,  and  excited  by  tho 
prospect  of  general  plunder,  the  populace  every  where  flew  to  arms,  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  anticipated  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revo^ 
lution.  Tbe  effect  of  the  despotic  government  of  preceding  ages  became  then 
conspicuous :  Unlike  the  moderate  reforms  of  the  English  barons^  who  them- 
selves contended  for  freedom,  tbe  French  peasantry  fell  at  once  mto  the  bor« 
rors  of  popular  licentiousness.  The  features,  the  well-known  features  of 
servile  war,  appeared ;  tbe  gentry,  hated  for  their  tyranny,  were  every  where 
exposed  to  tbe  violence  of  popular  rage;  and  instead  of  meeting  with  tho 
regard  due  to  their  past  dignity,  became  on  that  account  only  the  object  of 
more  wanton  insult  to  the  peasantry.  They  were  hunted  like  wjld  beasts, 
and  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy;  their  castles  consumed  by  fire;  their 
wives  and  daughters  ravished  or  murdered;  and  the  savages  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  impale  their  enemies,  and  roast  them  alive  over  a  slow  fire.  But 
these  efforts  were  as  impotent  as  they  were  ferocious.  The  nobles  combined 
for  their  common  defence ;  the  peasantry,  unacquainted  with  arms,  and 
destitute  of  discipline,  could. not  withstand  tbe  shock  of  the  feudal  cayalry  $ 
and  the  licentiousness  of  tbe  people  was  repressed,  after  one-half  of  tho 

(1)  Sitm.  Tii.  t«9.  Sar  loM*  43«  (2)  Sism.  xii.  54.  Sar.  i.  7»>  1Mi7. 
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population  of  France  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  sword,  or  the  pestilence  which 
followed  the  wars  of  Edward  the  Third  (1 ) . 

EiTerts  of  The  misery  occasioned  by  these  contests,  however,  excited  a  spirit 
.  SmIT EtlJ^  which  long  survived  the  disasters  in  which  it  originated.  Nations, 
*  lish  wars,  ijj^g  individuals,  are  frequently  improved  in  the  school  of  adver«> 
sity;  and  if  the  causes  of  the  greatest  advances  in  our  social  condition  are 
accurately  investigated,  they  may  often  be  traced  back  to  those  long  periods 
of  difficulty,  when  energy  has  risen  out  of  the  extremity  of  disaster.  Before 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  soldiers  of  France,  from  constant  practice, 
had  become  superior  to  those  of  England;  and  the  courage  of  the  nation, 
debased  by  centurk^  of  Roman  servitude,  was  restored  amidst  the  agonies  of 
civil  dissension.  The  spirit  of  freedom  was  communicated  to  the  boroughs, 
the  only  refuge  from  insult  (2),  which  had  greatly  swelled  in  importance 
during  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  emanating  from  the  opulent  cities 
of  Flanders,  threatened  the  aristocracy  both  of  France  and  England  with 
destruction. 

dimo^uc  '^^^  liberty  of  France  and  Flanders,  to  use  a  military  expression, 
,  .piTiT*  '  advanced  with  an  oblique  iront;  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands took  the  lead;  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Lyons,  were  next  brought  into  action; 
and  all  the  boroughs  of  the  south  of  France  were  ready,  at  the  first  success, 
to  join  the  bands  of  the  confederates.  The  firmness  of  Ghent,  and  the  victory 
of  Bruges,  roused  the  democratic  spirit  through  all  the  adjoining  kingdoms; 
the  nobility  of  all  Europe  took  the  alarm,  and  the  invasion  of  Flanders  by  the 
chivalry  of  France,  was  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  for  the  same 
object,  as  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1793.  But  the  period  was 
not  yet  arrived  when  the  citizens  of  towns  could  successfully  contend  with 
the  forces  of  the  aristocracy.  In  vain  the  burghers  of  Flanders  routed  their 
own  barons,  and  with  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men  besieged  the  nobles  of 
their  territory  in  Oudenarde.  The  steel-clad  squadrons  of  the  French  gen- 
darmerie pierced  their  serried  bands,  and  the  victory  of  Rosbecq  crushed 
the  liberties  of  France  for  four  centuries.  The  French  municipal  bodies, 
among  whom  the  ferments  had  already  begun,  lost  all  hope  when  the  burghers 
of  Flanders  were  overthrown,  and  resigned  themselves,  without  a  struggle, 
to  a  fate,  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  world,  appeared  inevitable. 
Twenty  thousand  armed  citizens  awaited  the  return  of  the  victorious  mo- 
narch into  Paris;  but  the  display  of  the  burgher  force  came  too  late  to 
protect  public  freedom  (3);  their  leaders  were  imprisoned  and  executed, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Bastille,  in  1389,  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
long  period  of  servitude,  which  only  its  destruction  in  1789  was  intended 
to  terminate. 

The  struggles  of  the  people  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  like  the 
Revolution  four  centuries  after,  were  totally  distinct,  both  in  character  and 
object,  from  the  efforts  of  the  English  in  support  of  their  hberties.  The 
Norman  barons  extorted  the  great  charter  at  Runnymede :  the  French  pea- 
santry formed  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie;  the  French  boroughs  alone 
supported  the  confederacy  of  Ghent.  In  the  one  case  the  barons  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  class,  and  stipulated  for  themselves  and  their 
inferiors  the  privileges  of  freedom ;  in  the  other,  the  nobles  generally  joined 
the  throne,  and  combined  to  suppress  a  spirit  which  threatened  their  exclu- 
sive privileges.  Moderation  and  humanity  distinguished  the  furst ;  cruelty  and 
exasperation  disgraced  the  last.  So  early  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries 

(l^t  Froissart,  c.  iB7,  183, 184.  SisiD.  France,  x.  (3)  Froissart,  viii.  124.  Sism.  x.  540.8!ar.  i,  74* 
543«  S48  i  xu  60.  Home,  ii.  463.  (8)  Bar.  i.  74}  29S.  Sism.  xi.  8»7,  400,  4^ 
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were,  their  popular  commotions  marked  by  the  character  which  has  ever 
since  distinguished  them,  and  so  strongly  has  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances impressed  the  same  stamp  upon  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  the  most 
remote  ages  (1). 

Various  circumstances  conspired  after  this  period  to  check  the  growth  of 
public  freedom,  and  to  preserve  those  high  aristocratic  powers  in  France 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  RevolutioUi 
Great  feo.     I-  Thc  Frcuch  monarchy,  during  the  feudal  ages,  was  rather  a 
tS^t^'     confederacy  of  separate  states  than  a  single  goyernment.  The  great 
^^^'        yassals  exercised  all  the  real  powers  of  sovereignty  independent  of 
any  foreign  control,  those  of  coining  money,  waging  private  war,  and  judging 
exclusively  in  civil  causes.   They  were  exempt  from  all  public  tribute  except 
the  feudal  aids,  and  subject  to  no  general  legislative  control.  The  eons^ 
quences  of  this  were  in  the  highest  degree  important.   No  common  necessity, 
Uie  dread  of  no  common  enemy,  compelled  the  great  vassals  to  court  the 
popular  assistance,  or  arm  their  tenantry  against  the  throne.  The  vast  power 
which  the  Conquest  gave  to  the  crown  in  England  at  once  curbed  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  barons,  established  one  general  law  throughout  the  realm, 
and  induced  the  nobles,  for  their  own  support,  to  arm  the  yeomanry.  The 
weakness  of  the  throne  in  France  enabled  the  great  vassals  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  sovereignty,  broke  down  into  separate  and  provincial  customs  the 
general  law  of  the  country,  and  confined  the  use  of  arms  to  the  landed 
gentlemen  and  their  military  retainers.  Separate  interests,  endless  conten- 
tions, and  domestiq  warfare,  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  nobility. 
No  common  concerns,  the  preservation  of  no  common  privileges,  no  general 
danger,  cemented  the  disunited  body.   The  monarchy  grew  grey  in  years 
without  its  subjects  having  experienced  the  feehngs,  or  been  actuated  by  the 
interests,  or  wielded  the  power,  of  an  united  people  (2) . 
jwf'jt^f  ti>«  II.  The  long  and  bloody  wars  with  England,  which  lasted,  with 
wXs.         hardly  any  intermission,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  were 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  commercial  or  manufacturing  industry  in  France,  and 
to  the  independent  spirit  which  naturally  arises  from  it.  The  influence  of 
war  was  chiefly  felt  in  England  by  the  increased  demand  for  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  prospects  of  plunder  which  continental  expeditions  afforded, 
and  the  high  wages  which  were  offered  to  rouse  the  energy  of  the  yeo- 
manry (3).  The  English  invasions  were  contemplated  in  France  with  very 
different  feehngs;  defeat  and  disgrace  to  the  nobles;  plunder  and  devastation 
to  the  burghers;  misery  and  starvation  to  the  peasantry.  After  the  feudal 
nobility  were  d^troyed  in  the  field  of  Azincourt,  the  whole  bonds  of  society 
were  loosened;  every  castle  or  stronghold  was  fortified  and  became  the 
residence  of  a  partisan,  generally  as  formidable  to  his  countrymen  as  his 
enemies;  warfare  and  rapine  universally  prevailed;  and  the  miserable 
peasants,  driven  into  walled  to^iis  for  protection,  could  only  venture  into 
the  fields  to  cultivate  the  ground,  with  scouts  stationed  on  the  tops  of  the 
steeples  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger.  The  consequences  of  this 
insecurity  may  still  be  seen  in  the  total  absence  of  cottages  in  all  the  north 
and  east  of  France,  as  contrasted  with  the  humble  but  comfortable  dwellings 
which  every  where  rise  among  the  green  fields  and  wooded  landscape  of 
England.  Commercial  opulence,  the  best  nursery  of  freedom  in  civilized 

(0  Bar.  I.  74,  295.  nnd  sixpence  for  each  archer ;  sums  equivalent  io 

(2)  fl«ltam,i.227.Hunae»ii.  115.-  fifteen  shillings,  and  seyrn  and  sixpence  oTout 

(3)  It  li|if«rs  from  Ryroer  that  the  Earl  of  Salis-     money.— Rtmi,  i.  10,  3»2 ;  Mosstrbwt,  \.  303. 
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titnes,  was  extinguished  daring  these  disastrous  contests;  industry  anni- 
hilated by  the  destruction  of  its  produce,  and  the  total  insecurity  of  its 
reward ;  violence  became  universal,  because  it  alone  led  to  distinction.  It 
was  hy  high  pecuniary  sacrifices  that  mercenaries  were  obtained  from  foreign 
states ;  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  stemmed  the  progress  of  disaster  at  Crevant 
and  Vemeuil;  and  the  great  military  monarchy  of  France  was  compelled  to 
seek  for  protection  from  the  arms  of  a  barbarous  people.  During  such 
public  calamities  the  growth  of  freedom  was  effectually  stopped;  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  driven  to  struggle,  year  after  year,  for  their  existence 
with  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  had  neither  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  nor  means  to  acquire  the  wealth  which  could  render  it 
of  value  (1^. 
Standing  UL  Whcu  tho  cuthusiasm  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  valour  of  the 
""*•••  nobles,  and  the  domestic  dissensions  of  England,  had  driven  these 
hated  invaders  from  their  shores,  the  numerous  bands  of  armed  men  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  exposed  the  people  to  incessant  depredation,  and  impe- 
riously called  for  some  vigorous  exertion  of  the  royal  authority.  From  this  ne- 
cessity arose  the  Companies  of  Ordonnance  of  Charles  YII,  the  first  example  in 
modem  Europe  of  a  standing  army.  These  companies,  which  at  first  consisted 
only  of  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  nine  thousand  cavalry,  soon  gave  the 
crown  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  feudal  militia,  andbeingalways  embodied 
and  ready  for  action,  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  slow  and  uncertain  ar- 
maments of  the  nobles.  From  this  period  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  France 
steadily  increased;  a  series  of  fortunate  accidents  united  the  principal  fiefe  to 
the  monarchy;  and  neither  among  the  feudal  barons,  nor  the  burgher  forces, 
could  any  counterpoise  be  found  to  its  authority.  The  tumultuary  array  of 
feudal  power,  which  is  only  occasionally  called  out,  and  very  imperfectly 
disciplined,  can  never  maintain  a  contest  of  any  duration  with  a  small  force 
of  regular  soldiers  who  have  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  adhere  to 
their  colours  equally  through  adverse  as  prosperous  fortune.  But  to  this 
inherent  weakness  in  the  feudal  forces,  was  superadded  in  France  the  total 
want  of  any  popular  support  to  the  nobles.  The  burghers,  depressed  and  in- 
sulted by  the  privileged  classes,  could  not  be  expected  to  join  in  their  sup- 
port; the  peasants,  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  galled  by  the  recol- 
lection of  rapine  and  injury,  were  both  unable  to  conibine  against  the 
throne  (2),  and  unwilling  to  humble  a  power  from  which  they  themselves 
stood  in  need  of  protection.  Hence,  in  a  short  time,  the  crown  acquired 
despotic  authority;  and  Louis  XI,  with  a  regular  force  of  only  twenty-four 
thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  was  absolute  master  of  his 
dominions. 
Military  of  IV,  Thc  pcculiar  situation  of  France,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  mi- 
the  nation,  n^^y  mouarchics  of  Europe,  led  to  the  constant  maintenance  of  a 
large  Standing  army,  and  perpetuated  the  preponderance  thus  acquired  by 
the  throne.  Upon  the  decay  of  feudal  manners,  consequent  on  the  progress  of 
luxury  and  the  destruction  of  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  which  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  no  power  remained  in  the  state  capable  of 
withstanding  the  regular  forces  of  the  monarchy,  the  nobles  flocked  to  Paris 
to  share  in  the  splendour  of  the  court,  or  join  in  the  pleasures  of  the  metro* 
polls;  the  peasantry,  undisciplined  and  depressed  by  their  superiors,  and 
buried  in  ignorance,  lost  the  remembrance  eVen  of  the  name  of  freedom. 
The  wars  with  England,  however,  had  revived  the  mihtary  spirit,  not  only 

(1)  Hallam,  i.  i08.    TUUret,  lir.  303.   Sism.        (2)  Charles  V. !,  |2t,  133.  MonstreleC,  part  ii. 
France.  X.  548,  5«,  S  139-  Hall,  i.  117,  US-  PhlUp  de  Co«Aie»;  i.  8S4. 
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among  the  nobles,  but  the  common  people;  the  political  events  which  foU 
lowed,  gave  this  spirit  its  natural  direction,  and  France  speedily  appeared 
as  a  conquering  power.  The  courage  and  energy  of  the  nation  rapidly  fol- 
lowed this  new  line  of  ambition;  the  sovereign  was  permitted  to  increase  the 
forces,  which  led  the  van  in  so  brilliant  a  career;  and  the  people,  intoxicated 
by  the  conquests  of  Charles  YIII  and  Francis  1,  forgot  both  the  disasters  which 
followed  their  transient  success,  and  the  decisive  ascendency  which  they  gave 
to  the  government.  The  desire  of  military  glory,  fed  by  repeated  triumphs, 
became  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  nation;  the  States-General,  which,  for 
half  a  century,  had  nearly  acquired  the  authority  of  the  English  Parliaments, 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  and  were  abandoned,  not  so  much  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crown  as  the  neglect  of  the  people.  Fornearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  they  had  never  once  been 
assembled,  and  the  nation,  dazzled  by  the  pageant  of  military  success,  silently 
resigned  to  the  crown  the  whole  real  powers  of  government  (1). 
PriTiifcesof  y.  From  the  earliest  times,  the  distinction  between  patrician  and 
***''**"^*'' plebeian,  between  noble  and  base-bom,  had  been  established  in 
France;  and,  by  an  unhappy  custom,  this  privilege  descended  to  all  the 
children,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  in  England,  to  the  eldest  son.  The  con- 
sequence was,  a  complete  separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  ord^s,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  demarcation,  which  neither  talent,  enterprise,  nor 
success,  was  able  to  pass.  ^'  It  is  a  terrible  thing,''  says  Pascal,  '^  to  reflect  on 
the  effect  of  rank;  it  gives  to  a  child,  newly  bom,  a  degree  of  consideration, 
which  half  a  century  of  labour  and  virtue  could  not  procure.''  Of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  early  history  of  France,  there  was  none  which  had  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  this,  in  determining  the  character  of  the  Revolution. 
Faunreof     VL  Thc  REFORMATION,  SO  important  in  its  consequences  in  other 
luoJIS""  states,  failed  of  producing  any  material  effects  in  France,  from  the 
Fnoce.      scauty  uumbcrs  of  the  class  who  were  fitted  to  receive  its  doctrines. 
in  the  maritime  and  commercial  cities  on  the  western  coast,  it  struck  its 
roots ;  but  the  peasantry  of  the  country  were  too  ignorant,  the  nobles  of  the 
metropolis  too  profligate,  to  embrace  its  precepts.  The  contest  between  the 
contending  parties  was  disgraced  by  the  most  inhuman  atrocities :  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  was  unparalleled  in  horror  till  the  Revolution  arose, 
and  forty  thousand  persons  were  murdered  in  different  parts  of  France,  in 
pursuance  of  the  perfidious  order  of  the  court.  Nor  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  Huguenots  more  distinguished  by  moderation  or  forbearance;  their  early 
insurrections  were  attended  by  a  general  destruction  of  houses,  property,  and 
human  life ;  and  the  hideous  features  of  a  servile  war  disgraced  the  first  efforts 
of  I'eligious  freedom.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  talents  of  Coligni,  the  gene- 
rosity of  Henry,  the  wisdom  of  Sully,  supported  their  cause;  the  party  which 
they  formed  in  the  nation  was  too  small,  their  influence  on  the  public  mind 
too  inconsiderable,  to  furnish  the  means  of  lasting  success;  and  the  monarch, 
who  had  reached  the  throne  by  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants,  was  obliged 
to  consolidate  his  power,  by  embracing  thie  faith  of  his  adversaries.  France 
was  not  enslaved,  because  she  remained  Catholic;  but  she  remained  Catholic, 
because  she  was  enslaved :  the  seeds  of  religious  freedom  were  sown  with  no 
sparing  hand,  and  profusely  watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs;  but  the  soil 
was  not  fitted  for  their  reception,  and  the  shoots,  though  fair  at  first,  were 
soon  withered  by  the  blasts  of  despotism.  The  history  of  her  Reformation,  as 
the  annals  of  its  suppression  in  Spain,  exhibits  the  fruitless  struggles  of  par- 

(I)  Hallani,  i.  356.  Mabl/,  VUlien,  ii.  129-  ^  t 
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tial  freedom  with  general  servitude;  of  local  intelligence  with  public  igno- 
rance ;  of  the  energy  of  advanced  civilisation  with  the  force  of  long-established 
despotism.  The  contest  arose  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  freedom,  and  too 
late  for  the  reformation  of  power;  the  last  spark  of  liberty  expired  in  France 
with  the  capture  of  la  Rochelle ;  and  two  centuries  of  unrelenting  oppression 
were  required  to  awaken  the  people  generally,  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
those  blessings  which  their  ancestors  had  forcibly  torn  from  their  Huguenot 
brethren  (1), 

But  the  influence  of  despotism  in  modem  times  cannot  permanently 
extinguish  the  light  of  reason.  The  press  has  provided  in  the.  end  an  antidote 
to  the  worst  species  of  government,  except,  perhaps,  that  which  arises  from 
its  own  abuse;  its  influence  on  every  other  oppression  may  be  slow,  but  it  is 
progressive,  and  ultimately  irresistible.  In  vain  the  monarchs  of  France  stu-* 
diously  degraded  the  lower  orders;  in  vain  they  covered  the  corruption  oS 
despotism  by  the  splendour  of  military  glory ;  in  vain  they  encouraged  science,- 
and  rewarded  art,  and  sought  to  turn  the  flood  of  genius  into  the  narrow 
channels  of  regulated  ambition;  the  vigour  of  thought  outstripped  the  fetters 
of  power;  the  energy  of  civilisation  broke  the  bonds  of  slavery.  The  middling 
ranks,  in  the  progress  of  time,  became  conscious  of  their,  importance;  the 
restrictions  of  feudal  manners  revolting  to  men  enlightened  by  the  progress 
of  knowledge;  the  chains  of  ancient  servitude  insupportable  to  those  who 
felt  the  rising  ambition  of  freedom.  Not  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances, 
not  the  corruption  of  the  court,  not  the  suflerings  of  the  peasantry,  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  for  they  are  to.be  found  majtched  in  many  countries, 
disturbed  by  no  convulsions;  but  the  hateful  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  based 
on  centuries  of  exclusive  power,  and  galling  to  an  age  of  ascending  ambi* 
tion  (2). 
MT^^i?  cta^*  Th®  extraordinary  character  of  the  French  Revolution  therefore 
FrencVSII'  *^®s®>  ^^^  fr<^™  *^y  peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
voiJtion.*'  or  any  faults  exclusively  owing  to  the  government,  but  the  weight 
of  the  despotism  which  had  preceded,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which 
were  to  follow  it.  It  was  distinguished  by  violence,  and  stained  with  blood, 
because  it  originated  chiiefly  with  the  labouring  classes,  and  partook  of  the 
savage  features  of  a  servile  revolt;  it  totally  subverted  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  because  it  condensed  within  a  few  years  the  changes  which  should 
have  taken  place  in  as  many  centuries;  it  speedily  fell  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  depraved  of  the  people,  because  its  guidance  was  early  abandoned 
by  the  higher  to  the  lower  orders;  it  led  to  a  general  spoliation  of  property, 
because  it  was  founded  on  an  universal  insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich.  France  would  have  done  less  at  the  Revolution,  if  she  had  done  more 
before  it;  she  would  not  have  so  unmercifully  unsheathed  the  sword  to  goverui 
if  she  had  not  so  long  been  governed  by  the  sword;  she  would  not  have  fallen, 
for  years,  under  the  guillotine  of  the  populace,  if  she  had  not  groaned,  for 
centuries,  under  the  fetters  of  the  nobility. 
Bfneiieiai      It  is  iu  pcriods  of  apparent  disaster,  during  the  sufiering  of  whole 
perri<b^r   generations,  that  the  greatest  improvements  on  human  character 
sufTeriDs.    g^^g  j^^gj^  effiBcted,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  those  changes  which 
ultimately  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  species.  The  wars  of  the  Heptarchy, 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Contests  of  the  Roses,  the  Great  Rebellion,  are  ap- 
parently the  most  disastrous  periods  of  our  annals ;  those  in  which  civil  discord 
was  most  furious,  and  public  sufiering  most  universal.  Yet  these  are  precisely 

(1)  Lac.  Gttcrres  de  Religion,  U.  50,  900t  3|9»        (3)  Riraroli  93i  93« 
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the  periods  in  which  its  peculiar  temper  was  given  to  the  English  character, 
and  the  greatest  addition  made  to  the  causes  of  English  prosperity;  in  which 
courage  arose  out  of  the  extremity  of  misfortune,  national  union  out  of 
foreign  oppression,  public  emancipation  out  of  aristocratic  dissension,  general 
Ireedoni  out  of  regal  ambition.  The  national  character  which  we  now  possess, 
the  public  benefits  we  now  enjoy,  the  freedom  by  which  we  are  distinguished, 
the  energy,  by  which  we  are  sustained,  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
renovating  storms  which  have,  in  former  ages,  passed  over  our  country. 
The  darkest  periods  of  French  annals,  in  like  manner,  those  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  of  the  English  wars,  of  the  contests  of  ^religion,  of  the  des* 
potism  of  the  Bourbons,  are  probably  the  ones  which  have  formed  the  most 
honourable  features  of  the  French  character;  whichhave  engrafted  on  the 
dayish  habits  of  Roman  servitude,  the  generous  courage  of  modern  chivalry ; 
on  the  passive  submission  of  feudal  ignorance,  the  impetuous  valour  of  vic- 
torious patriotism;  which  have  extricated,  from  the  collision  of  opinion,  the 
powers  of  thought;  and  nursed,  amidst  the  corruption  of  despotism,  the  seeds 
of  liberty.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  the  same  beneficial  law 
of  Nature  may  be  discerned;  and  the  annals  of  its  career  will  not  be  thrown 
awaV)  if,  amidst  the  greatest  calamities,  they  teach  confidence  in  the  Wisdom 
which  governs,  and  inspire  hatred  at  the  vices  which  desolate,  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAtJsu  Iff  mircE  wbich  prkdisposed  to  MvoLurioif. 

ARGUMENT. 

Fnthttale  Causes  of  the  Revolatioii— The  general  Rise  of  llie  Lower  Orders  arising  f^om  the 
geDoral  prosperity  of  Franee,  and  the  fetters  on  the  Middling  Orders^Destruetion  of  the 
powers  of  the  great  Feudatories— MiliUry  spirit  of  the  People— Philosophy  and  Literature 
-Slate  of  the  Church— Privileges  of  the  Noblesse— Taxation- State  of  the  labouring  Poor— 
Fendal  Scrrices— Administration  of  Justice— Royal  Prerogative— Corruption  at  Court  in 
prior  Reigns— Embarrassmenls  of  Fiiiance— American  War— German  discipline— Excessire 
passion  for  innovation— Equally  among  the  Nobles  as  the  People— Character  of  Louis  XYI. 
-Maurepas,  his  first  Minister— Aided  by  Turgot,  Necker,  and  Malesherbes- Their  proposed 
Reforms -Opposed  by  the  Nobles— Death  of  Maurepas,  and  dissolution  of  bis  Ministry— 
Qaeen  Marie  Antoiuette— Vergennes,  Minister— Calonne's  plans  of  Finance— They  fail— 
-Assembly  of  the  NoUbles— Brienne,  Arebbishop  of  Toulouse,  Minister— Stales-General 

-  ^emaaded— Ineffectual  struggle  with  the  Parliaments— Growing  spirit  of  the  People -Coup 
<reut  of  Brienne— Fails— Convocation  of  the  SUtes-General  agreed  to— Necker's  return- 
He  doubles  the  Tiers-Etat— Opening  of  the  States-General  llxed  for  May,  1789— General 
Hussion  on  the  projected  changes— The  elections,  and  temper  of  the  people— Effect  of 
lixte  concessions  of  Necker— Napoleon's  opinion  on  them— Reflections  on  t|ie  difference 
between  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  power— The  Higher  Orders  headed  the  Revolution. 

"The  people,"  says  the  greatest  of  French  statesmen,  "  never  revolt  from 
fickleness,  or  the  mere  desire  of  change.  It  is  the  impatience  of  suffering 
which  alone  has  this  effect  (1).^'  Subsequent  events  have  not  falsified  the 
niaiim  of  Sully,  though  they  have  shown  that  it  requires  modification.  If 
tlie  Qondition  of  the  low^er  orders  in  France,  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  is 
examined,  it  will  not  be  deemed  surprising  that  a  convulsion  should  have 
•risen;  and,  if  humanity  sees  much  to  deplore  in  the  calamities  it  produced, 
it  will  find  much  cause  for  consolation  in  the  grievances  it  has  removed. 

0)Sdly,i,UJ. 
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The  observation  of  the  French  statesman,  however,  is  true  only  in  refe- 
rence to  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  troubles.  The  people,  over  a 
v^hole  country,  never  pass  from  a  state  of  quiescence  to  one  of  tumult,  with*  ' 
out  the  experience  of  practical  grievances.  Disturbances  never  assume  the 
magnitude  of  revolutions,  unless  these  grievances  affect  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens.  But  when  the  minds  of  men  have  been  once  set  afloat  by  successful 
resistance^  subsequent  innovations  are  made  ftom  mere  temporary  causes ;— • 
the  restlessness  following  high  excitation;  the  distress  consequent  on  sus- 
pended credit;  the  audacity  arising  from  unpunished  crime.  '^  The  people,** 
said  Robespierre,  ^'  will  as  soon  revolt  without  oppression,  as  the  ocean  wUl 
heave  in  billows  without  the  wind."—"  True,"  replied  Yergniaud, "  but  wave 
after  wave  will  roll  upon  the  shore,  after  the  fury  of  the  winds  is  stilled." 
Srihe  dfsi?  '^^^  universality  of  the  disaffection  which  prevailed  in  France, 
fection. '  '  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  is  a  su£Scient  indication  that  causes 
were  in  operation  affecting  all  classes  in  the  state.  Temporary  distress  occa- 
sions passing  seditions;  local  grievances  excite  partial  discontent;  but  g&> 
neral  and  long-continued  suffering  alone  can  produce  a  steady  and  extended 
resistance. 

In  France,  at  the  convocation  of  the  Stated-General,  the  desire  for  change 
was  universal,  excepting  in  part  of  the  privileged  orders.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  precipitate  measures  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  subse- 
quently produced  a  very  great  division  of  opinion,  and  lighted  the  flames  of 
civil  war  in  Lyons  and  la  Vendue;  but,  in  the  beginning,  one  universal  voice 
in  favour  of  freedom  was  heard  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  nobles,  for 
the  most  part,  returned  members  in  the  interest  of  their  order;  the  dignified 
clergy  did  the  same;  but  the  Tiers-Ctat,  and  the  cur^s,  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  independence.  The  bitter  rancour,  which  subsequent  in- 
justice produced,  between  the  clei^y  and  the  supporters  of  the  Revolution, 
was  unknown  in  its  earlier  stages;  the  Tennis  Court  oath  found  no  warmer 
supporters  than  in  the  solitudes  of  la  Yend^ ;  and  the  first  body  who  joined 
the  commons  in  their  stand  against  the  throne,  were  the  representatives  of 
the  ordinary  clergy  of  France  (1). 

Without  doubt,  the  observation  of  a  modem  philosopher  is  well  founded, 
that  the  march  of  civilisation  necessarily  produces  a  collision  betwe^i  the 
aristocratic  and  the  popular  classes,  in  every  advancing  community.  Power 
founded  in  conquest,  privileges  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages,  preroga- 
tives suited  to  periods  of  anarchy,  are  incompatible  with  the  rising  desires 
springing  from  the  tranquillity  and  opulence  of  civilized  life.  One  or  other 
must  yield;  the  power  of  the  noblesse  must  extinguish  the  rising  importance 
of  the  commons,  or  it  must  be  modified  by  their  exertions.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  this  change  should  be  effected  by  a  revolution.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  be  accomplished  so  gradually,  as  not  only  to  produce 
no  convulsion,  but  be  felt  only  by  its  vivifying  and  beneficial  effects  upon 
society.  It  is  sudden  innovation  which  brings  about  the  catastrophe;  the 
rapidity  of  the  descent  which  converts  the  stream  into  a  cataract  (2). 
Middling  Situated  in  the  centre  of  European  civilisation,  it  was  impos* 
"S'ofSe.  sible  that  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  could  escape  the 
▼Btiw.  general  tendency  toward  free  institutions.  How  despotic  soever 
her  government  may  have  been ;  how  powerful  her  armies ;  how  haughty  her 
nobility,  the  natural  progress  of  opulence,  joined  to  the  force  of  philosophical 
enquiry,  spread  an  unruly  spirit  among  the  middling  ranks.  The  strength 


(1)  Mig.  i.  26.  Th.  i,  8|  41.  (3)  Goiz,  Hist,  Mod.  3J 
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of  the  govemmeiit,  by  suppressing  private  wars,  and  affording  tolerable  se- 
curity to  the  fruits  of  industry,  accelerated  the  period  of  a  reaction  against 
itself.  The  burghers,  after  the  enjoyment  of  centuries  of  repose,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  competent  share  of  wealth,  felt  indignant  at  the  barriers 
which  prevented  them  from  rising  into  the  higher  ranks  of  society;  the  en« 
terprising,  conscious  of  powers  suited  to  elevated  stations,  repined  at  their 
exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  or  importance;  the  studious,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  freedom,  contrasted  the  brilliant  career  of  talent  in  the  re- 
publics of  antiquity,  with  its  fettered  walk  in  modem  times.  All  classes, 
except  the  privileged  ones,  were  discontented  with  the  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expanded  wants  which  a  state  of  advancing  civihsation  pro- 
duced. No  institutions,  in  modem  times,  can  remain  stationary,  excepting  in 
countries  such  as  the  Eastern  dynasties,  which,  by  preventing  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  prevent  the  possibility  of  individual  elevation  :  if  the  lower 
orders  are  permitted  to  better  their  condition^  their  expansive  force  must,  in 
the  end,  affect  the  government. 

The  universality  of  slavery  prevented  this  progress  from  appearing  in  an- 
cient times.  The  civilisation  of  antiquity  was  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of 
municipal  institutions;  its  freedom,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns.  Hence,  with  the  progress  of  opulence,  and  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners in  the  higher  classes,  the  struggles  of  liberty  gradually  declined,  and  at 
last  terminated  in  the  authority  of  a  single  despot.  Their  freest  ages  were  the 
earliest;  their  most  enslaved,  the  latest  of  their  history.  No  pressure  from 
below  was  felt  upon  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  higher  orders,  because 
the  classes  from  which  it  should  have  originated,  were  fettered  in  the  bonds 
of  slavery.  Careless  of  the  future,  destitute  of  property,  incapable  of  rising 
in  society,  provided  for  by  others,  the  great  IxKiy  of  the  labouring  classes 
r<»Dained  in  a  state  of  pacific  servitude,  neither  disquieting  their  superiors 
by  their  ambition,  nor  supporting  them  by  their  exertions  (i). 
^2;^*[^    In  modern  times,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emancipation  of  the  la- 
stronciy  felt  bouriiig  cldssos,  through  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  extension 
tiiJ^.  "^   of  information,  has,  by  means  of  the  press,  opened  the  means  of 
elevation  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Individual  ambition,  the  desire  of 
bettering  their  condition,  have  thus  been  let  in  to  affect  the  progress  of 
freedom.  The  ebullition  of  popular  discontent  becomes  most  powerful  in  the 
later  periods  of  society,  because  it  is  then  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
ages  has  rendered  the  lower  orders  most  powerful.  The  progress  of  opulence, 
and  the  increase  of  industry,  thus  become  favourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
because  they  augment  the  influence  of  those  classes  by  whose  exertions  it 
must  be  maintained.  The  strife  of  faction  is  felt  with  most  severity,  in  tiiose 
periods,  when  the  increasing  pressure  from  below  strains  the  bands  by  which 
it  has  been  compressed,  and  dsinger  or  example  has  not  taught  the  great  the 
necessity  of  gradual  rdaxation.  if  they  are  slowly  and  cautiously  unbent,  it 
is  Reformation;  if  suddenly  removed,  either  by  the,  fervour  of  innovation,  or 
the  fury  of  revolt,  it  is  Revolution. 

The  operation  of  these  causes  may  distinctly  be  perceived  in  the  frame  of 
society  in  every  free  counti'y  in  modern  times.  Universally  the  chief  spring 
of  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  classes;  it  is  the  ascending  spirit  and 
increasing  energy  of  the  poor,  when  kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  autho- 
rity of  govemment  and  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  which  both  lays  the 
foundation  of  national  wealth,  and  secures  the  progress  of  national  glory. 

(l)Gmz.n]st.Moa.3|,$i. 
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Ask  the  professional  man  what  occasions  the  difficulty  so  generally  expe- 
rienced in  struggling  through  the  world,  or  even  in  maintaining  his  ground 
against  his  numerous  competitors;  he  will  immediately  answer,  that  it  is  the 
pressure  from  below  which  occasions  all  his  difficulty;  his  equals  he  can 
withstand;  his  superiors  overcome;  it  is  the  eflforts  of  his  inferiors  which  are 
chiefly  formidable.  Those,  in  general,  who  rise  to  eminence  in  every  pro- 
fession are  the  sons  of  the  middling  or  lower  orders ;  men  whom  poverty  has 
inured  to  hardship,  or  necessity  compelled  to  exertion,  and  who  have  ac- 
quired, in  the  early  school  of  difficulty,  habits  more  valuable  than  all  the 
gifts  which  fortune  has  bestowed  upon  their  superiors  (1). 
Its  import-  So  universal  is  the  influence  of  this  principle,  so  important  its  ef- 
fn'mS  fects  upon  the  progress  and  prospects  of  SQciety,  that  it  may  be 
timw.  considered  as  the  grand  distinction  between  ancient  and  modem 
tiities ;  all  others  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison.  The  balance  of  power 
in  a  free  country  is  totally  altered  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  addition 
thus  made  to  the  power  and  importance  of  the  lower  orders ;  a  spring  of  ac- 
tivity and  vigour  is  provided  in  the  humble  stations  of  life,  which  proves  a 
rapid  remedy  for  almost  every  national  disaster,  except  those  arising  from 
their  own  licentiousness;  a  power  developed  in  the  democratic  party  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  renders  new  bulwarks  necessary  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  society. 

Without  some  advantages  to  counteract  the  superior  energy  and  more  in- 
dustrious habits  of  their  inferiors,  the  higher  ranks  in  a  prosperous,  opulent, 
and  advancing  state,  must  in  general  fall  a  prey  to  their  ambition.  The  indo- 
lence of  wealth,  the  selfishness  of  luxury,  the  pride  of  birth,  vdll  prove  but 
feeble  antagonists  to  the  pressure  of  poverty,  the  self-denial  of  necessity,  the 
ambition  of  talent.  The  successive  elevation  of  the  more  fortunate  or  able  of 
the  lower  orders  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  is  no  sufficient  antidote  to  the 
danger,  for  it  is  rare  that  energy  survives  the  necessity  which  gave  it  birth ; 
and  nowhere  does  the  enervating  influence  of  wealth  appear  more  strongly 
than  in  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  who  have  raised  themselves  by 
their  exertions.  The  incessant  developement  of  vigour  in  the  lower  orders, 
indeed,  if  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  directed  in  its  objects  by  the  influence 
of  religion  and  the  habits  of  virtue,  will  always  bring  a  suffi.cient  portion  of 
talent  and  industry  to  uphold  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  but  not  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  of  one  class  within  its  bosom ;  and  in  the  strife  of  domestic 
ambition,  the  aristocracy  will  find  but  a  feeble  support  in  the  descendants  of 
those  whom  recent  wealth  has  enriched,  or  recent  services  ennobled. 

The  enervating^  effect  of  wealth  upon  national  character,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  extinguish  the  love  of  freedom,  so  justly  and  so  feelingly  complained 
of  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  has  not  hitherto  been  so  strongly  exj)erienced 
in  modem  times  from  the  influence  of  the  same  cause.  Corruption  uniformly 
follows  in  the  train  of  opulence ;  if  those  who  have  raised  themselves  by  their 
exertions  withstand  the  contagion,  it  rarely  fails  to  affect  their  descendants. 
But  the  continual  rise  of  citizens  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  for  a 
time  strongly  counteracts  the  influence  of  this  principle;  how  feeble  or 
inefficient  soever  the  higher  ranks  may  become,  a  sufficient  infusion  of 
energy  is  long  provided  in  the  successive  elevation  of  classes  whom  necessity 
has  compelled  to  exertion.  It  is  by  precluding  their  elevation,  or  in  con- 

(l)Tlie  history  and  present  state  of  England  But  for  tlie  competition  which  they  had  to  maintaia 

dhibit  uamerons  and  splendid  examples  of  the  with  the  middling  and  lower  orders,  there  is  no 

great  acquirements  and  deeds  of  persons  connected  reason  to  suppose  that  tliey  would  have  beea  supe* 

by  birth  with  the  aristocratic  classes ;  but  this  rather  rior  to  similar  classes  ia  Fjrapce  or  the  cootinattal 

'  confirms  than  weakens  the  principle  aboTO  stated,  states. 
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sequence  of  corruption  extending  to  their  ranks,  that  an  age  of  opulence 
sinks  irrecoverably  into  one  of  degeneracy. 

But  immortality  or  perfection  is  not  the  destiny  of  nations  in  this  world, 
any  more  than  of  individuals.  The  elevation  and  instruction  of  the  people 
has  opened  fountains,  from  which  the  vigour  of  youth  is  long  communicated 
to  the  social  body;  but  it  has  neither  purified  its  vices,  nor  eradicated  the 
seeds  of  mortality.  The  tree  of  knowledge  has  brought  forth  its  accustomed 
fruits  of  good  and  evil;  the  communication  of  intelligence  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  has  opened  the  doors  as  wide  to  the  corruptions  as  to  the  virtues 
<rf our  nature;  the  progress  of  wickedness  is  as  certain,  and  in  some  cases 
eren  more  rapid,  in  tli^e  most  educated  than  in  the  most  ignorant  states.  The 
anxious  desire  for  elevation  and  distinction,  which  the  consciousness  of 
knowledge  gives  to  the  middling  ranks,  long  an  antidote  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  higher,  at  length  becomes  the  source  of  corruptions  as  great,  and 
effeminacy  as  complete,  as  the  slavish  submission  of  despotic  states.  The 
necessary  distinctions  of  society  appear  insupportable  in  an  age  of  ascending 
ambition ;  and,  in  the  strife  which  ensues,  the  bulwarks  of  freedom  are 
overturned,  not  less  by  the  party  which  invokes,  than  that  which  retards 
the  march  of  democratic  power.  After  the  strife  is  over,  it  is  too  often 
discovered  that  the  balance  of  freedom  has  been  destroyed  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  that  the  elements  of  general  liberty  no  longer  exist,  from  the 
annihilation  of  alk  classes  between  the  prince  and  the  peasant.  The  lower 
orders  then  sink  rapidly  and  irrecoverably  into  degeneracy,  from  the  ex- 
perienced impossibility  of  effecting  any  thing  ultimately  beneficial  to  them- 
selves by  contending  for  independence.  According  to  the  condition  of  society, 
the  age  of  the  state,  and  the  degree  of  public  virtue  which  prevails,  such 
social  contests  are  the  commencement  or  the  termination  of  an  era  of  prospe- 
rity and  glory — the  expansion  of  bursting  vegetation,  or  the  fermentation 
which  precedes  corruption — the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  tyranny  of 
Tarquin,  or  the  disastrous  contests  which  prepared,  in  the  extinction  of 
patrician  power,  the  final  servitude  of  the  empire. 

These  causes,  however,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate  effects,  render  a 
collision  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  unavoidable  in  every  advancing 
slate  in  modern  times*  The  nobles  are  naturally  tenacious  of  the  privileges 
and  dignities  which  have  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  the 
middling  ranks  as  naturally  endeavour  to  enlarge  theirs,  when  their  increas- 
ing wealth  or  importance  enables  them  to  demand  it ;  the  lower  ultimately 
become  clamorous  for  a  participation  in  the  franchises  which  they  see 
exercised  by  their  superiors.  It  was  in  the  boroughs  of  Europe  that  the 
struggle  first  commenced,  because  there  the  protection  of  walls,  and  of  as- 
sembled multitudes,  had  produced  the  earliest  passion  for  independenjce :  it^ 
next  appearcd«in  England,  because  there  the  security  of  an  insular  situation 
and  the  efforts  of  an  industrious  people,  had  vivified  the  seeds  of  Saxon 
liberty :  it  lastly  spread  to  Frahce,  because  its  regular  government  and 
powerful  armies  had  long  secured  the  blessings  of  internal  tranquillity  and 
foreign  independence. 

Dmrurtion  I.  The  destructlou  of  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown, 
jthe  power  ^^^  the  cousolidation  of  the  monarchy  into  one  great  kingdom, 
~"***  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI,  Francis  I,  and  Henry  IV,  was  un- 
doubtedly essential  to  the  Revolution.  This  anomalous  and  unforeseen  result, 
however,  arose  not  from  the  oppression  so  much  as  the  protection  afforded 
l>y  the  government  to  the  people.  Had  the  central  power  been  weaker,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  great  feudatories  remained  unimpaired,  France,  like 
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Germany,  would  have  been  split  into  a  number  of  independent  duchies,  and 
aU  unity  of  feeling  or  national  energy  lost  in  the  division  of  separate  interests. 
A  revolution  could  no  more  have  arrived  there  than  in  Silesia  or  Saxony ; 
whereas,  by  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  great  vassals,  and  the  rise  of 
a  formidable  military  force  at  the  command  of  the  central  government,  the 
unity  of  the  nation  was  preserved,  its  independence  secured,  and  its  inddstry 
protected.  For  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, France  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  domestic  tranquillity ;  no  internal 
dissensions,  no  foreign  invasions,  had  broken  this  long  period  of  security  and 
repose;  war  was  known  only  as  affording  an  outlet  to  the  ardent  and  im- 
patient spirits,  or  as  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  national  glory;  the  worst 
severities  of  aristocratic  oppression  had  long  been  prevented  by  the  cessation 
of  pritate  warfare.  During  this  interval  of  peace,  the  relative  situation  and 
feelings  of  the  different  ranks  in  society  underwent  a  total  change;  wealth 
silently  accumulated  in  the  lower  orders,  from  the  unceasing  efforts  of  in- 
dividual industry;  power  imperceptibly  glided  from  the  higher,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  absorption  of  their  revenues  in  objects  of  luxury.  When 
civil  dissensions  again  broke  out,  this  difference  appeared  in  the  most  striking 
manner.  It  was  no  longer  the  territorial  noblesse,  headed  by  their  respective 
lords,  who  took  the  field,  or  the  burghers  of  towns,  who  maintained  insulated 
contests  for  the  defence  of  their  walls ;  but  the  national  guard,  who  every 
where  flew  to  arms,  animated  by  one  common  feeting,  and  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  mutual  support.   They  did  not  wait  for  their  landlords  to 
lead,  or  their  magistrates  to  direct;  but  acting  boldly  for  themselves,  main- 
tained the  cause  of  democratic  freedom  against  the  powers  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  obey. 
"b!?3  tk*  ^'  '^^^  military  spirit  of  the  French  people,  and  the  native  courage 
p^pie.  '    which  a  long  series  of  national  glories  had  fostered,  rendered  them 
capable  ^th  of  the  moral  fortitude  to  commence,  and  the  patient  endurance 
to  sustain,  a  conflict.  But  for  this  circumstance,  the  Revolution  would  never 
have  been  attempted,  or,  if  begun,  would  have  been  speedily  crushed  by 
the  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  monarchy.  In  many  countries  of 
Europe,  such  as  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  the  people  have  lost,  during 
centuries  of  peace,  the  firmness  requisite  to  earn  their  freedom.  They  com- 
plain of  their  oppressors,  they  lament  their  degeneracy,  they  bewail  tbeH* 
Kberties,  but  they  have  not  the  boldness  to  attempt  their  vindication.  Unless 
under  the  guidance  of  foreign  officers,  they  are  incapable  of  any  sustained  or 
courageous  efforts  in  the  field :  when  that  guardianship  is  removed,  they 
sink  immeetlately  into  their  native  imbecility.  But  the  case  was  very  different 
with  the  French.  The  long  and  disastrous  wars  with  the  English;  the  re- 
ligious contests  of  the  16th  century;  the  continued  conflicts  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  had  spread  a  military  spirit  throughout  the 'people,  which 
neither  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  peace,  nor  the  advantages  of  unbroken 
protection,  had  been  able  to  extinguish.  In  every  age  the  French  have  been 
the  most  warlike  people  of  Europe;  and  the  spirit  of  military  enterprise  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  civil  freedom.  Military  courage  may,  and  often  does, 
subsist  without  domestic  liberty;  but  domestic  liberty  cannot  long  subsist 
without  military  courage. 
Si'uS?.    ^"'  '^^"S**  **^c  Reformation  was  extinguished  in  France,  freedom 
ture.         of  thought  aud  the  spirit  of  investigation  were  unrestrained  in  the 
regions  of  taste  and  philosophy.  Louis  XIV  made  no  attempt  to  curb  the  lite- 
rary genius  of  his  age,  and  the  intellectual  vigour  which  was  exhibited  during 
his  reign^  on  general  subjects,  has  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  mental  strife 
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which  occurred  during  the  Revolution,  no  more  energetic  speculation  is  to 
be  found  than  in  the  writings  of  Comeille  and  Pascal.  But  it  is  impossible 
Ihat  unfettered  enquiry  can  long  subsist  without  political  controversy  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  investigation.  Religion  and  politics;  the  condition  of  man, 
here  and  hereafter,  ever  must  form  the  most  interesting  objects  of  thought. 
This  change,  accordingly,  took  place  under  the  feeble  successors  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  In  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Raynal,  and  the  Encyclopedists,  the  most 
free  and  unreserved  discussion  on  political  subjects  took  place.  By  a  singular 
blindness,  the  constituted  authorities,  how  despotic  soever,  made  no  attempt 
to  curb  these  enquiries,  which  being  all  couched  in  general  terms,  or  made 
IB  reference  to  other  states,  appeared  to  have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Strong  in  the  support  of  the  nobility,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  army,  and  the  long  established  tranquillity  of  the  country,  they 
deemed  their  power  beyond  the  reach  of  attack,  and  anticipated  no  danger 
from  dreams  on  the  social  contract,  or  the  manners  and  spirit  of  nations.  A 
direct  attack  on  the  monarchy  would  have  been  followed  by  an  immediate 
place  in  the  Bastile;  but  general  disquisitions  excited  no  alarm  either  among 
the  nobility  or  in  die  government.  So  universal  was  this  delusion,  that  the 
young  nobility  amused  themselves  with  visionary  speculations  concerning 
the  original  equality  and  pristine  state  of  man ;  deeming  such  speculations 
as  inapphcsd)le  to  their  case  as  the  license  of  Otaheite,  or  the  equadity  of  Tar*- 
tary(l). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  higher  ranks^mistook  the  signs  of  the  times. 
They  were  advancing  into  a  region  in  which  the  ancient  landmarks  were  un- 
known; where  the  signs  of  a  new  heaven,  and  hitherto  unseen  constellations, 
were  to  guide  the  statesman.  Judging  from  the  past,  no  ddnger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended; for  all  former  convulsions  of  a  serious  description  had  been 
headed  by  a  portion  at  least  of  the  higher  ranks.  Judging  from  what  we  now 
know  of  the  future,  the  speck  was  already  to  be  seen  in  the  horizon  which 
was  to  overwhelm  the  universe  with  darkness. 

The  speculations  of  these  eloquent  philosophers  spread  widely  among  the 
rising  generation.  Captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  v^'hich  were  dexe- 
lopod,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  eloquence  which  was  employed,  seduced 
by  the  examples  of  antiquity  which  were  held  up  to  imitation,  the  youth 
warmly  embraced  not  only  free,  but  republican  principles.  The  injustice  of 
feudal  oppression,  the  hardship  of  feudal  exclusion,  produced  a  correspond- 
ing reaction  in  the  public  mind.  In  the  middling  ranks,  in  particular,  upon 
whom  the  chains  of  servitude  hung  heaviest,  and  who  longed  most  for 
emancipation,  because  they  would  be  the  first  to  profit  by  it,  the  passion 
for  ancient  freedom  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  Madame  Roland, 
tfce  daughter  of  an  engraver,  and  living  in  an  humble  station,  wept  at  nine 
years  of  age  because  she  was  not  born  a  Roman  citizen,  and  carried  Plutarch^s 
Lives,  instead  of  her  breviary,  in  her  hand,  when  shjB  attended  mass  in  the 
cathedral  (2). 

The  tenor  of  the  prevailing  ideas  which  have  moved  the  public  mind,  may 
always  be  known  from  the  style  of  eloquence  adopted,  and  the  allusions 
made  use  of  by  those  who  direct  it.  During  the  great  Rebellion  in  England, 
the  language  universally  employed  by  the  popular  leaders  was  that  of  gloomy 
fanaticism;  their  images  and  allusions  were  all  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Fanaticism  was  the  engine  by  which  alone  at  that  period  the  great 

(I)  Segwr'i  Memoirs,  i.  p.  e2t  JLac,  i,  12, 10.  (2)  MadameRotand,  i.  88i  ^^'Ao^^^vtiiM^.  IS; 
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body  of  tlie  people  could  be  moved.  In  France,  religion  was  never  once 
alluded  to  by  the  popular  party;  or  if  it  was,, it  was  only  to  be  mado.  the 
subject  of  derision  and  obloquy.  Classical  images,  reference  to  the  freedom 
and  spirit  of  antiquity,  form  the  great  means  of  public  excitation;  the  names 
of  Brutus  and  Gato,  of  Scipio  and  Themistocles,  were  constantly  flowing  from 
their  lips ;  the  National  Assembly  neyer  resounded  with  such  tumultuous 
applause  as  when  some  fortunarte  allusion  to  the  heroes  of  Gr^ece  or  Rome  was 
made ;  the  people  never  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  fervour  as  whcqi 
they  were  called  on  to  follow  the  examples  of  the  patriots  of  the  ancient 
republics.  Even  in  periods  of  extreme  peril,  with  the  prospect  of  immediate 
death  before  their  eyes,  the  same  splendid  imagery  was  employed;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read,  without  emotion,  the  generous  sentiments  which  the 
victims  of  popular  violence  frequently  uttered,  at  their  last  moments  in  the 
words  of  ancient  eloquence  (1). 

stntc  of  the    IV.  The  Church  in  France  experienced  the  fate  of  all  attempts,  in 

cimrcii.  gjj  advancing  age,  to  fetter  the  human  mind ;  the  resistance  to  its 
authority  became  general,  and,  in  the  fervour  of  opposition,  the  good  and  the 
bad  parts  of  its  doctrines  were  indiscriminately  rejected.  This  is  the  usual 
consequence  of  attempts  to'force  incredible  and  absurd  doctrines  upon  public 
belief.  As  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  torpor  or  inactivity, 
they  embrace,  without  scruple,  whatever  is  taught  by  their  spiritual  guides; 
but  when  the  spirit  of  investigation  is  roused,  and  the  light  of  reason  breaks 
in,  the  reaction  becomes  just  as  strong  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  infidel 
supplies  the  place  of  superstitious  fanaticism.  Religious,  as  well  as  political 
reformers,  Seldom  content  themselves  with  amending  what  is  really  defective 
in  the  subject  of  their  improvement;  in  the  fervour  of  Innovation  they  des- 
troy the  whole,  because  part  has  been  found  corrupted.  It  was  thus  with  the 
Catholic  Church  of  France;  supported,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  greatest  names, 
and  adorned  by  the  most  splendid  abiUty,  teaching,  for  the  most  part, 
the  most  simple  and  benelicent  system  of  belief,  it  fell  into  general  obloquy, 
in  consequence  of  the  irrational  nature  of  some  of  its  tenets.  How  strong 
soever  the  force  of  superstition  may  be,  the  power  of  reason  is  still  stronger; 
if  the  former  is  to  be  supported,  the  latter  must  be  enchained. 

Hence,  the  rise  of  philosophical  investigation  in  France  was  attended  by  an 
extraordinary  degree  not  merely  of  free,  but  irreligious  thought.  The  writ- 
ings of  Raynal,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  are  too  well  known  to 
render  any  illustration  of  this  necessary.  Such  productions  are  not  per- 
manently hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion;  the  reaction  comes  with  unerjing 
certainty;  and  the  cause  of  Christianity,  purified  in  the  furnace  of  its  human 
imperfections,  at  length  comes  forth  in  primeval  simplicity  and  with.reno- 
vated  strength.  Already  the  reaction  has  begun,  and  the  calm  eye  of  philoso- 
phical investigation,  undeterred  by  the  sneers  of  an  infldel  age,  has  traced  in 
the  French  capital,  to  admiring  multitudes,  the  historical  blessings  of  religious 
institutions.  But  the  immediate  effects  of  these  sceptical  writings  were,  to 
the  last  degree  destructive.  By  accustoming  men  to  turn  into  ridicule  what 
others  most  revere;  by  leading  them  to  throw  off  the  principles  and  faith  of 
their  forefathers,  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  dissolution,  not  only 
of  the  bonds  of  religion,  but  of  society.  It  is  a  slight  step  for  those  who  have 
discarded  restraint  in  religious,  to  disregard  authority  in  civil  concerns  (2J. 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  church,  too,  and  in  all  who  fell  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence,  the  seeds  of  deep-rooted  discontent  were  to  be  found.  This 

(0  Ungard,  xi.  3^0.  (2)  Guij.  Ilbt.  Europ. 
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arose  from  the  iniridious  exclusion  of  all  persons  of  plebeian  birth  from  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  eicclesiastical  establishment.  In  extraordi- 
nart  cases,  indeed,  the  force  of  talent  may  have  procured  elevation,  without 
the  advantages  of  blood ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  composed  of  the  same  class  as  the  marshals  or  princes  of  the 
empire.  .>/^hile  the  bishops  and  elevated  clergy  were  rolling  in  wealth,  or 
glittering  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  the  humbler  clergy,  to  whom  the 
whole  practical  duties  of  Christianity  were  devolved,  toiled  in  virtuous  ob- 
scurity, hardly  elevated  either  in  rank  or  comfort  above  the  peasantry  who 
composed  their  flocks  (1).  The  simple  piety  and  unostentatious  usefulness  of 
these  rural  priests,  while  it  endeared  them  to  their  parishioners,  formed  a 
'  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious  habits  and  dissipated  lives  of  the  high-bom 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  Their  enormous  wealth  excited  the  envy  both  of 
their  own  establishment  and  of  the  lower  classes  of  tHe  people,  while  the 
general  idleness  in  which  they  passed  their  lives,  afforded  no  possibility  of 
justifying  the  scandalous  inequality  of  their  fortunes.  Hence .  the  universal 
indignation,  in  1789,  at  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  church,  and  the 
fadOty  with  which,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  their  pro- 
perty was  sacrificed  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  finances  (2). 
"5*^**  ^'  '"S'^^'^s  °*^®  keenly  resented  than  injury.  The  pride  of  nobi- 
nobillk  lity  is  more  difficult  to  tolerate  than  all  the  exclusive  advantages 
which  they  possess.  ^'Numerous  and  serious  as  the  grievances  of  the  French 
nation  were,"  says  the  ablest  of  the  royalist  writers,  "  it  was  not  they  tha^ 
occasioned  the  Revolution.  Neither  JLhe  taxes,  nor  the  lettres  de  cachet^ 
nor  the  other  abuses  of  authority,  nor  the  vexations  of  the  prefets,  nor  the 
ruinous  delays  of  justice,  have  irritated  thepation;  it  is  the  prestige  oiuobi-^ 
lity  which  has  excited  all  the  ferment,-^a  fact  which  proves  that  it  was  the 
shopkeepers,  the  men  of  letters,  the  monied  interest,  in  fine,  all  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  nobility,  who  roused  against  Iheiii  the  lower  classes  in  the 
towns,  and  the  peasantry  in  the  country.  In  truth,  it  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
enmstance,  that  the  nation  should  say  to  a  child  possessed  of  parchment,— 
'  You  shall  one  day  be  either  a  prelate,  a  marshal,  or  an  ambassado)*,  as  you 
choose,'  while  it  has  nothing  to  offer  to  its  other  children."  In  fact,  the  men 
of  talent  and  the  men  of  fortune  found  this  distinction  so  insupportable,  that 
they  invariably  purchased  a  patent  of  nobility  when  they  had  the  means  of 
doing  so;  but  from  this  arose  a  new  difficulty,  and  fresh  dangers  to  the  mo- 
narchy. The  wealth  which  purchased  titles  could  not  confer  eminence ;  it 
conld  not  give  historic  names,  or  remove,  the  stain  of  ignoble. birth.  Hence 
the  distinction  between  the  old  families  and  those  newly  ennobled,  and  a  divi- 
sion in  the  aristocracy,  which  prevented  them  from  ever  adopting  any  com- 
mon measures  for  their  safety.  The  great  families  were  more  jealous  of  the 
paivenus  than  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  (3).  From  the  last  they 
anticipated  no  danger ;  the  first  were  placed  in  a  situation  approaching  too 
closely  to  their  exclusive  domain. 

•   The  distinction  of  nobility  and  base-bom  was  carried  to  a  length  in 
France,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  in  this  free  country,  to  form  a  conception, 

(l)  The  total  revenaes  of  the  church,   (lerived  France.   [Chateaubrinnd,    ^tadcs  Hist.   ill.  284*] 

from  tilhes,  were  130.000>000  Trancs,  of  which  only  The  uoblcs  and  the  clergy  possessed  tvro'thirds  of 

42j00O>iH>0  were  in  the  hands   of  the  parochial  the  u hole  estates  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  other 

dergj    f.Vecker]  :  the  nuoaberof  the  occfc^siastics  third  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Tiers- Etat,  upon  ^hom 

was  80,000.  [Si^yes,  8l.  Bibliolh^que  d'un  Hinnme  (ell  the  greater  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  th« 

pnblic,parCoudorceti.iii..l32.]    Dut  this  revenue,  state.  [Thiers,  i.  34.] 

large  as  it  was,  was  inconsiderable,  compared  to  [2)  Rivarol,  93.  De  Stael,  i.  13. 

the  extent  of  th«  territorial  possessions  of  this  body,  (3)  nivarol,  93»  94.  I>e  Stael,  i..44>  198. 
ufaich  embraced  uearly  a  /laZ/of  the  ^hole  land  qf 
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Every  person  was  either  noble  or  roturier;  no  middling  class,  no  shadfls 
of  distinction  were  known.  On  the  one  side  were  150,000  privileged  indi* 
viduals;  on  the  other,  the  whole  body  of  the  French  people.  All  situations 
of  importance  in  the  church,  the  army,  the  court,  the  bench,  or  the  diplo- 
matic line,  were  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  former  of  these  classes.  In  a 
flourishing  and  prosperous  country,  snch  a  system  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  pro« 
duce  a  revolution.  Men  of  fortune  will  not  long  submit  to  the  insolence  of 
aristocratic  pride— men  Of  talent,  in  the  end,  will  scorn  the  trammels  of  pa- 
tronage and  the  condescension  of  fashion.  When  a  public  has  arisen,  and  the 
means  of  arriving  at  distinction,  independent  of  the  support  of  the  nobility, 
exist,  talent  will  generally  incline,  in  a  country  so  situated,  to  the  side, 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  opposed  to  thei  government.  This  tendency  may  be 
observed  in  all  free  countries,  and  in  none  more  than  the  recent  history  of 
England.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  independence  of  thought  which  is  the 
general  accompaniment  of  real  talent,  and  is  the  counterpoise  provided  by 
nature  to  the  influence  of  government,  which  might  otherwise  prove  over- 
whelming; This  change,  accordingly,  had  taken  place  in  France  before  the 
Revolution.  The  industrious  classes,  the  men  of  talent,  the  men  of  wealth, 
were  unanimous  In  their  hatred  of  the  nobility;  the  universal  cry  was  for 
Liberty  and  EQOALiTT,-»an  exclamation  almost  unknown  in  the  English  Re- 
bellion. Equality  of  rank,  abolition  of  privileges,  equal  elipibility  for  office, 
were  the  universal  passion  of  the  nation,  because  they  were  the  pressing  evils 
which  had  excited  the  discontents,  and  thwarted  the  vanity  which  has  always^ 
by  their  own  admission,  been  the  leading  feature  of  the  French  character. 
The  insurrection  was  less  against  the  throne  than  against  the  nobility,— 
against  the  oppressive  weight  of  feudal  tyranny,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  bequeathed  by  the  power  of  barbarian  conquest  (1). 

Tautioa.  Yi.  Thc  taxatiou  of  France  afibrded  a  practical  grievance  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  rendered  yet  more  galling  by  the  inequality  with  which  it 
was  imposed.  The  two  privileged  orders,  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  were 
exempted  from  several  of  the  most  oppressive  imposts,—^  privilege  grounded 
on  the  feudal  Action,  that  the  former  defended  the  state  by  their  swords, 
while  the  latter  interceded  for  it  by  their  prayers.  Such  a  reason  was  pecu- 
liarly untenable,  after  a  long  period  of  peace,  during  which  the  nobility  were 
exclusively  occupied  in  the  frivolities  of  the  court;  and  many  of  the  higher 
clergy  suspected,  with  too  much  reason,  of  sharing  in  its  vices.  The  actual 
addition  which  the  exemption  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  most  opulent 
classes  made  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  though  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
was  the  least  part  of  the  evil ;  the  bitterness  lay  in  the  sense  of  its  injustice  (2). 
But  much  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  and  the  free* 
dom  from  taxation  by  the  privileged  orders  been  generally  described  as  much 
more  extensive  than  it  really  was.  They  certainly  did  not  contribute  equally 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  commons;  but  they  both  paid  largely  to  the 
public  service, — neither  the  nobility  nor  clergy  enjoyed  any  exemption  from 
any  of  the  indirect  impositions  which  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  con- 
stituted so  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  revenue.  The  nobihty  paid  the 
capitation  tax  and  the  twentieth  penny  or  vingtifeme,  which,  sometimes 
amounted  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  clergy  in  the  provinces  an-^ 
nexed  by  conquest  to  France,  comprehending  about  an  eighth  of  the  tern- 
tory  and  a  sixth  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom ,  also  paid  the  capitation  and  the 
vingtieme;  and  although  the  clergy  in  the  old  provinces  did  not  pay  the  ctpi- 

(1)  Thhnt  \.  34i  35.  Nap.  in  D'Abr.  vii.  1^9.         (S)  Mouthion,  Chancellor  to  Coimt  d'iltoto;  lH< 
RiToro),  7.  ne  St«el,  i.  150*  Thiers*  i.  94' 
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tttion,  this  was  because  they  had  redeemed  it  for  payment  of  I4|000,000  of 
liyres,  or  L.1 ,000,000  sterling ;— they  did  not  pay  the  Tingti^me,  but  they,  in 
return,  made  free  gifts  and  were  subject  to  other  charges,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  as  much  as  their  proportion  of  what  was  paid  by  the  other  orders.  The 
real  ground  of  complaint,  and  it  was  a  most  substantial  one,  was  the  exemption 
of  both  the  privileged  orders  from  the  taille :  a  direct  burden  on  the  produce 
of  land,  of  the  most  odious  and  impolitic  kind,  and  the  weight  of  which, 
being  borne  exclusi?ely  by  the  Tiers*£tat,  led  to  the  general  impression  that 
the  priyileged  orders  were  entirely  freed  from  taxation  of  any  sort  (1). 

The  taxes  of  France  were  not  only  heavy,  but  unequally  distributed  even 
upon  the  classes  who  bore  them,  and  in  an  especial  manner  oppressive  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  taille  and  the  vingtieme  imposts,  exclusively 
affecting  agricultural  labour,  and  following  its  proOts,  with  other  smaller 
burdens,  amounted  to  no  less  than  171,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.7,^5,000  ster« 
ling,  a  sum  at  least  equivalent  to  L.15,000,000  on  the  land  of  England.  So 
excessive  was  the  burden  which  this  created  upon  agricultural  labour,  that 
it  has  been  calculated,  by  a  very  competent  observer,  that,  supposing  the 
prodoee  of  an  acre  worth  L.5,  2s.  7d.,  the  proportion  which  went  to  the 
Jcing  was  L.i,  I85.  4d»;  to  the  landlord,  18s.;  to  the  actual  cultivator,  5s. ; 
or,  if  the  proprietor  cultivated  his  own  land,  his  share  was  only  L.I,  4s.  3d., 
while  that  of  the  king  was  L.I,  18s.  4d.  In  other  words,  if  the  produce  of  an 
acre  had  been  divided  into  twelve  parts,  nearly  seven-and-a-half  went  to  the 
king,  three-and-a-half  to  the  proprietor,  and  one  to  the  farmer;  whereas  in 
England,  at  the  same  period,  if  the  produce  of  an  acre  were  L.8,  the  land- 
tax  and  poors'-rates  would.be  10s.,  the  rent  L.I,  10s.  and  the  share  of  the 
cultivator  L.6,  being  three-fourths  of  the  produce,  instead  of  one-twelfth,  as 
under  the  French,  monarchy.  Nearly  one  third  of  France,  at  this  period,  was 
in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  upon  whom  these  taxes  fell  with  unusual 
severity  (2). 

The  taxes  onconsumption  amounted  to260,000,000francs,or  L.10,400,000, 
and  the  total  avenue  to  469,000,000  francs,  or  L.18,750,000 ;  but  this  immense 
burden  was  imposed  without  any  regard  to  equality  in  the  different  pro- 
Tinces.  Some  had  obtained  commutations  unreasonably  favourable  to  them* 
selves;  others,  from  having  evinced  a  refractory  spirit,  had  been  saddled  with 
more  than  a  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  Those  who  had  obtained 
no  commutation,  were  liable  to  a  progressive  and  most  vexatious  increase  of 
their  imposts.  The  fixing  of  these  burden^  was  in  the  hands  of  the  intendants 
of  the  provinces,  from  whose  decision  there  was,  practically  speaking,  no 
appeal,  and  who  frequently  exercised  their  powers  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner (3).  Royal  commissions  had  been  established  to  take  cognizance  of  ques- 
tions regarding  the  revenues,  of  which  the  decision  properly  belonged  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals;  several  contributions  were  judged  of  by  the  king  in 
council,— a  species  of  judicature,  in  which  justice  was  not  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained. 
stMBof  the  vn.  When  the  weight  of  the  taxes  under  which  they  groaned  is 
^^^"^  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  cultivators  of 
France  were  in  the  most  miserable  state.  Mr.  Youi^g  calculated,  in  1789,  that 
the  rural  labourer  in  France,  taking  into  view  the  price  of  provisions,  was  76 
per  cent  poorer  than  in  England;  that  is,  he  had  76  per  cent  less  of  the  ne- 

(i)  Botke't  CootideratioDf,  Works,  ▼.  332,  338.     Comity  de  I'Luposit.  Pieces  Jost.  Ko.  1.  Marshall's 
Due  de  Gaeta,  ii,  311.  Trnvels.  iv.  332,  333. 

(9)  Arthvr  Yoansi  >•  3I3>  574}  9175.  Rap.  du        (3)  Monthion.  155.  Th.  {.  3i.  De  St»»,i.  |53. 
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cessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  than  fell  to  the  lot*  of  a  similar  class  in 
this  country;  and  rural  labour  being  76  per  cent  cheaper  in  France  than 
England,  it  follows  that  all*  those  classes  which  depend  on  that  labour,  and 
are  the  most  numerous  in  society,  were,  in  a  similar  proportion,  less  at  their 
ease,  worse  fed,  worse  lodged,  worse  clothed,  than  their  brethren  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  accordingly,  the  peasantry  were 
in  the  most  indigent  condition, — their  houses  dark,  comfortless,  and  almost 
destitute  of  furniture— their  dress  ragged  and  miserable— their  food  the 
coarsest  and  most  humble  fare.  "It  reminded  me,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "of 
the  miseries  of  Ireland!"  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  people  more  comfort- 
able in  those  extensive  districts  of  the  country  where  small  propertied 
existed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  uniformly  distinguished  by  the  most 
numerous  and  squalid  population.  Nor  is  that  surprising;  nothing  can  con- 
duce so  much  to  a  redundant  population  as  a  minute  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty and  an  oppressive  government ;  the  means  of  subsistence,  without  the 
means  of  enjoyment;  scope  to  the  principle  of  increase,  without  any  deve- 
lopement  of  its  limitations  ( j ) . 
dent'"ji      ^^^*  ^^  addition  to  an  indigent  peasantry,  France  was  cursed  with 
prietow.     its  usual  attendant,  a  non-resident  body  of  landed  proprietors* 
This  was  an  evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude,  drawing  after  it,  as  is  invaria-- 
bly  the  case,  a  discontented  tenantry  and  a  neglected  country.  The  great  pro- 
prietors all  resortfed  to  Paris  in  quest  of  amusement,  of  dissipation,  or  of 
advancement;  and,  with  the  exception  of  la  Vend^,  where  a  totally  diffe- 
rent system  of  manners  prevailed,  the  country  was  hardly  ever  visited  by 
its  landlords:  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  kindly  feelings^ 
no  common  interest,  united  the  landlord  and  his  tenantry.  The  former  re* 
garded  the  cultivators  in  no  other  light  than  as  beasts  of  burden,  from  whose 
labour  the  greatest  proportion  of  profit  ^as  to  be  extracted  ;  the  latter  eonsi* 
dered  their  lords  as  tyrants,  known  only  by  the  vexatious  visits  and  endless 
demands  of  their  bailiffs.  From  being  neglected  by  their  natural  guardians, 
and  experiencing  no  benefits  or  encouragement  from  them,  the  labouring 
classes  every  where  imbibed  a  sour  and  discontented  spirit ;  and  were  ready 
to  join  any  incendiaries  who  promised  them  the  pillage  of  their  chateaux,  or 
the  division  of  their  estates.  Nor  was  this  all :  All  those  useful  and  beneficial 
undertakings,  so  common  in  England,  which  unite  together  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy and  their  tenantry,  by  the  benefit  they  confer  upon  the  estates  of  the 
former,  and  the  employment  they  afford  to  the  industry  of  the  latter,  were 
unknown  in  France.  No  improvements  in  agriculture,  no  advances  of  capi- 
tal, were  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  roads,  harbours,  canals,  and 
bridges,  were  undertaken  and  managed  exclusively  by  the  government;  and 
the  influence  naturally  arising  from  the  employment  of  industry  and  the 
expenditure  of  capital,  was  wholly  lost  to  the  French  noblesse.  In  la  Vendue 
alone,  the  landlords  lived  in  pristine  simplicity,  consuming,  in  rustic  profu- 
sien,  the  produce  of  their  estates  upon  their  own  lands;  and,  in  la  Vendue 
alone,  the  tenantry  supported  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  waged  a  doubt- 
ful and  glorious  war  with  the  Republican  forces  (2). 
Fmidai  scr-    IX.  Thc  local  burdcus  and  legal  services,  due  by  the  tenantry  to 
'^*'"'        their  feudal  superiors,  were  to  the  last  degree  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive. The  peasantry  in  France  were  almost  all  ignorant;  not  one  in  fifty 
could  read,  and  in  each  province  they  were  unaware  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  neighbouring  one.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  they  were 

(l)  Youns,  t.  98,  l48,4t3,447.Marsban,  i.  232;         (2)  Barante,  in  Madnrac  de  la  Rodjejaquolein, 
iv.  iQi,  \>.  45,  46.  Scott's  Napoleon,  i.  3l.  Yoimj,  i.  598- 
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ttDacqudinted  with  what  was  going  forward  during  the  most  interesting  era 
of  the  Revolution.  They  rose  at  the  instigation  of  the  demagogues  in  the 
Qeighbouring  towns  to  burn  the  chateaux  of  their  landlords;  but  never  car- 
ried their  ideas  beyond  the  little  circle  of  their  immediate  observation  (1)* 
No  public  meetings  were  held,  no  periodical  press  was  within  their  reach  to 
spread  the  flame  of  discontent ;  yet  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  universal 
from  Calais  to  Bayonne.  This  aflFords  decisive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
serious  mass  of  oppression  or  numerous  local  grievances,  capable  of  produ- 
cing discontent  so  general,  and  hatred  so  implacable.  The  feudal  rights  of 
the  landed  proprietors  stood  foremost  in  this  list  of  grievances.  The  most  im- 
portant operations  of  agriculture  were  fettered  or  prevented  by  the  game 
laws,  and  the  restrictions  intended  for  their  support.  Game  of  the  most  de- 
structive kind,  such  as  wild  boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were  permitted  to  go  at 
large,  through  large  districts  called  CapitainerieSy  without  any  enclosures  to 
protect  the  crops.  The  damage  they  did  to  the  farmers,  in  four  parishes  of 
Monceaux  only,  amounted  to  184,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.8000/.  a-year  (2). 
Numerous  edicts  existed,  which  prohibited  hoeing  and  weeding,  lest  the 
young  partridges  should  be  destroyed;  mowing  hay,  lest  the  eggs  should  be 
destroyed ;  taking  away  the.  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should  be  deprived  of 
shelter;  manuring  with  night  soil,  lest  their  flavour  should  be  injured  (3). 
Complaints  for  the  infraction  of  these  edicts  were  all  carried  before  the 
manorial  courts,  where  every  species  of  oppression,  chicanery,  and  fraud, 
were  prevalent  (4).  Nothing  can  exceed  the  force  of  expression  used  in  the 
cahiers  of  the  provincial  bodies,  in  describing  the  severity  of  these  feudal  ser- 
vices. Fines  were  imposed  at  every  change  of  property,  in  the  direct  and  col- 
lateral hne;  at  every  sale,  to  purchasers;  the  people  were  bound  to  grind 
their  com  at  the  landlord's  mill,  press  .their  grapes  at  his  press,  and  bake 
their  bread  at  his  oven  (5).   Corvees,  or  obligatioils  to  repair  the  roads, 
founded  on  custom,  decrees,  and  servitude,  were  enforced  with  the  most 
rigorous  severity  (6) ;  in  many  places  the  use  even  of  handmills  was  not  free, 
and  the  seigneurs  were  invested  with  the  power  of  selling  to  the  peasants  the 
right  of  bruising  buck  wheat  or  barley  between  two  stones  (7).  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  feudal  services  which  pressed  with  so  much  se- 
verity upon  industry  in  every  part  of  France.  Their  names  cannot  find  paral- 
lel words  in  the  English  language  (8).  Long  before  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
complaints  were  loudly  heard  over  the  whole  country,  of  the  baneful  ten- 
dency of  these  feudal  exactions.   They  became  belter  understood  by  the 
higher  classes  as  it  advanced,  from  the  clamour  which  was  raised  by  the  no- 
bihty  at  their  abolition. 

The  CorvSes,  or  burdens  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highways, 
annually  ruined  vast  numbers  of  the  farmers.  In  filling  up  one  valley  in 
Lorraine,  no  less  than  three  hundred  were  reduced  to  beggary  (9).  The  enrol- 
ments for  the  militia  were  also  the  subject  of  grievous  complaint,  and  styled 
in  the  cahiers  ^*an  injustice  without  exanjple  (40) ."  But  the  people  soon  found 

(l)  Young,  i.  58.  Marsholl,  iv.  68.  Baragc,  Fouage,  Marcscbaussee,  Ban-vin,  Bandon, 

h)  Cahier  du  Tiers-^tat  deMeaux,  49.  Trousse,  Gplinogc,  Civerage,  TaillabilitP,  Vintaine, 

(S)  Vornig,  i.  600.  Sesleraije,  Bordclago,  Mesuagc,  Ban  de  vendanger, 

(4)  Caliiers,  Bennes.  art.  12.I9ivernoIs,  art.  43.  Droit  d'acapte.  "    [Resume  des  Cahiors,  iii,  316, 

(5)  Young,  i.  601.  317.]   if  the  umversal  voice  of  the  Frencli  people, 

(6)  Tiers-Etat,  Rcnnes,  1 59.  mani  fcsled  in  their  cahiers,  or  official  instructions  to 

(7)  Rennes,  57.  the  Dcpulies  at  the  Stalcs-Goncral  from  the  elec 

(8)  Wp  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Was  tors,  had  not  proclaimed  that  they  signified  real 
weanthy  «« Chevanch^,  Quiirtaine,  Soulte,  Saut  dp  and  oppressive  burdens.  [Young,  i.  206.] 

poissons,  Baiscr  de  mains,  Cbcvance,.  Transports         (9)  Rennes,  i.  698. 

d'oBufa  «nr  charrctte.  Droit  de  griierie,  Corvees  h         (iO)  Nob.  Briey,  6>  7-  Young,  u.  598- 

Mis«ricorde,MUods,  Leud^,Caupon.^g<•,  Camalage, 
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that  they  had  made  a  grievous  exchange  in  substituting  for  it  the  terriUe 
eonscription  of  Napoleon. 

Indeed,  although  these  services  were  numerous  and  vexatious,  they  did 
not  constitute  so  considerable  a  grievance,  as  the  indignant  feelings  of  the 
French  provincial  writers  would  lead  us  to  imagine.  *^  The  people  of  Scot« 
land,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^^  were  in  former  times  subject  to  numerous  ser- 
vices which  are  now  summed  up  in  the  emphatic  word  rent;''  and  this,  in 
truth,  was  equally  the  case  with  the  French  tenantry.  Their  general  condi- 
tion was  that  of  Metayers ;  that  is^  they  received  their  implements  and  stock 
from  their  landlords,  and  divided  with  him  the  gross  produce,  after  the  tax- 
gatherer  was  satisfied.  The  numerous  feudal  services  were  just  a  payment  of 
rent  in  kind;  a  species  of  liquidation  universal  and  unavoidable  in  all  rural 
districts  in  a  certain  stage  of  civilisation,  when  a  ready  market  for  agricultural 
produce  is,  from  the  absence  of  great  towns,  or  the  want  of  internal  communi- 
cation, no  to  be  found.  The  people  expected,  when  feudal  services  and  tithes 
were  abolished,  during  the  Revolution,  that  their  amount  would  form  a  dear 
addition  to  their  gains;  but  they  soon  found  that  they  only  augmented  the 
rent  of  their  landlords,  and  that  their  ow»  condition  was  in  no  degree  ame- 
liorated. Without  doubt,  the  multitude  of  demands  on  the  French  tenantry 
was  often  in  the  highest  degree  vexatious;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  weight  has  been  alleviated  by  their  condensation  into  a  single  payment; 
and  wheUier  the  terrors  of  the  words  Rent  and  Taxes  do  not  now  equal  those 
of  the  whole  catalogue  of  feudal  obligations  (1). 
fte"o"n£!'  *•  "^^^  administration  of  justice,  as  in  all  countries  where  public 
tiee.''  ""  opinion  has  not  its  due  weight  or  the  judges  are  exempted  from 
its  control,  was  liable  to  many  abuses  in  France.  In  some  places  it  was 
partial,  venal,  and  infamous.  Fortune,  liberal  presents,  court  favour,  the 
sihiles  of  a  handsome  wife,  or  promises  of  advancement  to  relations,  some- 
times swayed  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  This  evil  was  felt  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  common  opinion,  though  often  unfounded,  was,  that  to 
obtain  justice  in  any  of  the  provincial  courts  was  out  of  the  question.  Nor 
were  the  decisions  of  the  Parliaments  more  unsullied.  These  numerous  and 
public-spirited  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  loud  professions  of  patriotism, 
were  not  always  exempt  from  corruption;  and  the  diversity  of  their  customs 
introduced  a  degree  of  variance  into  their  determinations,  which  rendered 
all  attempt  at  uniformity  impracticable  (2).  But  although,  like  the  other 
institutions  of  the  monarchy,  the  provincial  Parliaments  stood  much  in  need 
of  amendment,  yet  they  had  several  particulars  in  their  constitution  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  approbation,  and  which  had  rendered  them  the  cradles  of 
freedom  during  the  corruptions  and  oppression  of  preceding  reigns.  They 
possessed  one  fundamental  excellence,  they  were  independent.  The  most* 
doubtful  circumstance  connected  with  their  mode  of  appointment,  that  of 
its  being  purchased,  contributed  to  this  independence  of  character.  They 
held  for  life,  indeed  many  may  be  said  to  have  held  by  inheritance.  Though 
appointed  by  the  monarch,  they  were  nearly  out  of  his  power.  The  more 
determined  the  exertions  of  that  authority  against  them  became,  the  more 
their  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  became  manifest.  They  composed 
permanent  bodies  politic,  and  from  that  corporate  and  lasting  constitution 
were  well  calculated  to  afford  both  certainty  and  stability  to  the  laws.  They 

(l)  The  land-tax  in  France  is  now  twenty.five     era'gains.— See  vol. ir.  chap.  xjttT, and  talkoriu* 
-'"^  •        ...  ...     ^^^ 

003. 


per  cent,  atthe  very  lowest,  on  the  gross  agricultural     there  quoted.  .    g| 

pro6ts ;  often  forty  or  lifty  per  ceot  on  the  landowa-        («)  Monthion,  154.  Thiers,  i.  %h  TofUifi  »•  »** 
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liad  been  a  safe  aiyhun  to  these  laws  in  all  the  rerolations  of  opinion  and 
all  the  frowns  of  power.  They  had  saved  that  sacred  deposit  of  the  country 
dnring  the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes  and  the  struggles  of  arbitrary  factions. 
They  were  the  great  safeguard  to  pri?ate  property :  their  decisions,  though 
▼arying  with  the  customs  of  the  different  provinces,  were,  generally  speaking, 
honest  and  upright :  they  had  furnished  no  inconsiderable  corrective  to  the 
vices  and  excesses  of  the  monarchy.  The  independent  spirit  which  terminated 
in  the  Revolution  began  in  the  free  and  courageous  conduct  of  their  assemblies 
during  a  contest  of  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  ordinances  of  the  crown; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  prooli  of  the  insanity  which  ultimately  got 
possession  of  the  public  mind  (1),  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  democratic 
party,  upon  attaining  supreme  authority,  was  to  sweep  away  these  venerable 
bulwarlu  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  sheltered  from  the  invasion  of 
despotic  power. 
nopi  vM.     XI.  The  royal  prerogative,  by  a  series  of  successful  usurpations, 
'^^^**     had  reached  a  height  inconsistent  with  any  thing  like  real  freedom. 
The  most  important  right  of  a  citizen,  that  of  deliberating  on  the  passing  of 
laws,  and  the  granting  of  supplies,  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  For  nearly  two 
centuries,  the  kings,  of  their  own  authority,  had  published  ordinaneei  pos- 
sessing all  the  authority  of  laws,  and  which  originally  could  not  be  sanctioned 
but  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  right  of  approving  or  registering, 
as  it^was  called,  these  ordinances,  was  transferred  to  the  Parliaments  and 
courts  of  justice;  but  their  deliberations  were  liable  to  be  suspended  by  litt 
de  justice,  or  personal  interventions  of  the  sovereign,  and  infringed  by 
arbitrary  imprisonments.  The  regulations  which  could  legally  be  made  only 
by  the  king  in  council,  were  frequently  adopted  without  the  intervention  of 
that  body;  and  so  usual  had  this  abuse  become,  that  in  many  branches  of 
govenunent  it  was  habitual.  Taxes  were  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  or  of  its  representatives;  those  originally  laid  on  by  legal  authority 
continaed  after  the  stipulated  period  of  their  endurance  had  ceased,  or  were 
aogmented  far  beyond  the  amount  agreed  to  by  the  people.  Criminal  com- 
missions, composed  of  persons  nominated  solely  by  the  crown,  were  frequently 
appointed,  and  rendered  both  personal  liberty  and  real  property  insecure. 
Warrants  of  imprisonment,  without  either  accusation  or  trial,  might  deprive 
any  subjects  of  their  freedom,  and  consign  them  to  a  dungeon  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Debts  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  of  which  the 
annual  charge  absorbed  more  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  state,  had  been 
contracted  without  national  authority,  or  increased  without  its  knowledge. 
The  public  creditors,  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  or  of 
the  security  which  existed  for  their  payment,  were  daily  becoming  more 
apprehensive  of  the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  state.  The  personal  expenses  of 
the  lungs  hild  risen  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV  to  a  very  great 
height,  and  they  were  not  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
government,  except  in  a  secret  record,  no  part  of  which  was  divulged  to  the 
people.  The  salaries  of  all  the  civil  servants  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  higher 
officers  in  the  army,  were  deemed  excessive;  while  the  duties  of  their  several 
offices  were  either  neglected  or  performed  by  deputy  (2). 
comqitioa    XII.  Gorruptlou,  lu  its  worst  form,  had  long  tainted  the  manners 
.teoart.     ^  jj^^  ^^^j.  gg  ^gjj  ^  ^j^^  uobihty,  and  poisoned  the  sources  of 
influence.  The  favour  of  royal  mistresses,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  openly 
disposed  of  the  highest  appointments  both  in  the  army,  the  church,  and  the 

(I)  Biiriie'iCoittidenitlons,WprlL8,Tl.3e7.  (2)  De  Stael,  i.  ISO,  15S.  Monihion,  153,  I54i 

Th,  I.  I54t  fitat  dc  la  Dette,  179jM-  t 
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civil  service.  Since  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors,  profligacy  had  never 
been  conducted  in  so  open  and  undisguised  a  manner  as  under  Louis  XV  and 
the  Regent  Orleans.  From  the  secret  memoirs  of  the  period,  which  have  now> 
been  published,  it  is  manifest  that  the  licentious  novels  which  at  that  time 
disgraced  French  literature,  conveyed  a  faithful  picture  of  the 'manners  of 
the  age;  that  the  scenes  in  Faublas,  the  Liaisons  dangereuses,  and  Gr^billon, 
are  by  no  means  overcharged.  Favourites  of  women  of  rank,  selected  often 
from  the  middling  classes  of  society,  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  a 
place  in  the  Bastille,  at  the  instance  of  their  treacherous  paramours  (i). 

The  reign  of  Louis  XY  is  the  most  deplorable  in  French  history.  If  we  seek 
for  the  characters  who  governed  the  age,  we  must  search  the  antechambers  of 
the  Due  de  Ghoiseul,  or  the  boudoirs  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  or  Du  Barri.  The 
whole  frame  of  society  seemed  to  be  decomposed.  Statesmen  were  ambitious 
to  figure  as  men  of  letters;  men  of  letters  as  statesmen;  the  great  seigneurs 
as  bankers;  the  farmers-general  as  great  seigneurs..  Tiie  fashions  were  as 
ridiculous  as  the  arts  were  misplaced.  Shepherdesses  were  represented  ia 
hoops  in  saloons,  where  colonels  were  engaged  in  feminine  pursuits;  every 
thing  was  deranged  in  the  public  feeling  and  manners,  the  sure  sign  of  an 
approaching  convulsion.  Society  had  reached  that  puerile  stage  which  ap- 
peared in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  in  Gonstantinople 
under  the  Byzantian  emperors;  instead  of  making  verses  in  cloisters,  they 
made  tl\em  in  drawing-rooms;  a  happy  epigram  rendered  a  general  more 
iUustrious  than  a  victory  gained  (2). 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  that  age,  that  manners  had  assumed  this  frivolous 
and  corrupt  tone  in  the  higher,  at  the  same  time  that  nobler  and  more 
generous  sentiments  had,  from  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  spread  of 
civilisation,  sprung  up  in  the  middling  ranks.  Madame  Roland,  a  citizen's 
daughter,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  horror  with  which  the  rising 
ambition  and  conscious  talent  of  the  middling  ranks  regarded  the  frivolity 
and  vices  of  their  hereditary  rulers.  "  It  excited  my  early  astonishment,-' 
says  she,  ^'  that  such  a  state  of  things  did  not  occasion  the  immediate  fall  of 
the  empire,  or  provoke  the  avenging  v^rath  of  Heaven  (3)." 

The  effects  of  this  general  dissolution  of  principles  appeared  in  the  strongest 
manner,  both  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  the  literature  of  the  age. 
From  thence  has  flowed  that  stream  of  depravity  and  licentiousnes  which  has 
so  long  been  peculiarly  and  characteristically  the  disgrace  of  French  htera- 
ture;  and  from  these  examples  has  followed  that  universal  license  of  man» 
ners,  which  has  now  descended  with  the  general  growth  of  irreligion  so  far, 
that  the  illegitimate  births  in  Paris  will  apparently  Boon  be  equal  to  the 
legitimate,  and  already  every  third  child  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  is  a 
basUrd  (4)." 

mTiuoT"'    ^^^^*  Embarrassment  in  the  finances  was  the  immediate  cause  of 

finsnccs.  thc  RcvolutiQU.  It  compelled  the  king  to  summon  the  states-general 
as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  national  bankruptcy.  Previous  ministers  bad 
tried  temporary  expedients,  and  every  effort  had  been  made  to  avert  the 

(1)  Such  wastliediMoIatloQ  of  the  manners  orth«         (3)  Chateaubriand,  l^tnd.  Hist.  i.  US.  PrefacCt 
conrt,  that  no  less  than  500.000.000  francs  of  the         f3)  Roland,  Mem.  112. 

public    debt,  or  L.20.000,000  sterling^,  had   been         (4)  Dupin,  Force  Commerciale,  Tol.i.99>Rol3n^* 

incurred  for  expenses  too  ignominious  to  bear  the  Mem.  i.  112. 

light,  or  be  even  namrdin  the  public  accounts  ;  and         In  1824>  out  of  28.812  births,  18*591  only  weittli* 

the  amoant  of  ex|iendilnre  of  this  description  was  result  of  marriage;  9221  were  illpptiinatc.  fDupin* 

ten  times  greater  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  than  it  i.  99.]  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  now 

had  been  in  thatof  IiOuisXlV.  [Du Barri 's, Memoirs,  greater.  In  183l»  the  legitimate  birtJis  were  19>153! 

i.  et  ii.  Labaumc .  Hist,  de  U  fiir,  i.  98|.  Soulavie,  the  ilJegitimale  iQiSl^.-^jiniu  du  Bureau  dts  U»e* 
i.  715.1 
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disaster;  but  the  increasing  expenses  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  annual 
charge  of  the  debt,  rendered  them  all  abortive  (1). 

.  The  annual  deficit  was  nearly  189,000,000  francs,  above  seven  millions 
sterling.  No  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  liquidation  or  reduction 
of  the  debt.  It  is  true  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  were  for  life 
annuities;  but  still  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  made  some  extraor- 
dinary measures  necessary  to  satisfy  even  their  passing  demands.  No  other 
measure  appeared  practicable  but  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  from 
whom  some  relief,  by  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  church-property,  M'as 
expected  by  all  parties;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution  was  thus 
the  improvidence  and  waste  of  preceding  reigns  (2). 
AmeriraB  XIV.  While  thc  mluds  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  ferment, 
•  ^^'  arising  from  the  concurrence  of  so  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  imprudent  policy  of  the  French  government  in  engaging  in  the  Ame- 
rican War,  lighted  a  spark  which  speedily  set  the  train  on  fire.  From  jealousy 
of  the  English  power,  and  a  desire  to  increase  thc  difficulties  of  that  country 
in  the  contest  with  her  colonies,  Louis  XVI  took.tbe  dangerous  step  of  aid- 
ing the  insurgents.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French  soldiers,  who  were 
.sent  over  to  support  the  cause  of  transatlantic  freedom,  imbibed  the  intoxicat- 
ing idcas'of  patriotic  resistance;  language  unknown  in  their  own  country 
grew  familiar  to  their  ears;  from  being  parties  in  a  strife  in  which  the  au- 
thority of  legitimate  government  was  resisted,  they  became  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  independence;  from  proving  victorious  in  a  contest  in  which  royal 

(l)  The  rerenue  for  die  year  1789  amonnted  to  469,938,345  francs,  or  L.18,800.000;  the  debt  to 
6t500,000>000  francs,  or  L.244.000>000  sterling ;  and  its  aiinoal  charge  to  259,000,000  franca,  or 
L.  10,400.000  sterling.  [£tat  de  la  Dette  Pabliqae,  1790,  p.  8.  Young,  i.  576.  577,  578.  979.]  Tho  annual 
expensea-at  this  period  amounted  to  400,000,000  francs,  or  L.  16.000,000,  exclusive  of  the  charges  of  the 
d^t;  [Necker,  de  I'Adminiatnition  des*  Finances.  Lac.  ti.  HO.]  so  that  while  the  annual  expenses 

were 400,000.000  francs  or  L.  16.000*000 

Interest  of  debt, 859.000,000  or        10,400,000 

659,000,000  L.  26,400.000 

While  tbeaiinnal  income  was  .    ...........    470,000.000  or       18,800,000 

Annual  deficit 189,000,000  or  L.     7,600,000 

The  foliowing  Table  will  exhibit  the  steady  progress  of  the  deficit  nnder  tho  varloas  administrations 
which  preceded  the  Rcvolntion  :  •— 

1 784— N  acKBx ,  Minister, 

Income .'    .     •    .    236,833,000  francs  or  L.     9,300,000 

Expenditure, 283,163,000  or        11,600.000 

Deficit, 46.329,000               or  L.  2,300,000 

1786^Cljii.oirirK,  Minister. 

Income, 474,047.049  francs  or  L.  18,800.000 

Expeoditurc, $9,184,995            .or  23,600,000 

Deficit, 115,137.346  or  L.    4,800.000 

1787— 'Calobhx,  Minister, 

Incomc,^  . 474.048,239  franca  or  L.  19.000.000 

Expenditure, 599,135,795  or       24.000,000 

Deficit 125,087,556  or  L.   5,000,000 

1788— BaxBuiB,  Minister. 

Income, 472,415,549  francs  or  L.  17,200.000 

Expenditure, *     *     •  537,255.089  or        21,100,000 

Deficit,  Ordinary 54.839,540  or         2.200.000 

«          -J'             T^  r  ^.                                                            '  ( 70,502,367  or  2  900.000 

Extraordinary,    Deficit, -(29,293.585  or  1,000.000 

Total, 160.635,492  or  L.    6,100,000 

—See  Comptes  Renduspor  Cahnne  et  Necker,  1781,  1787,  and  1788,  2  toIs.  4to. 
(2)  Hecker,  d«rAdminislration  dcs  Finances,  p.  87-  Mign.  i.  13, 23.  Th.  i^  22-  Lac.  vi.  1 10. 
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power  was  overthrown,  they  easUy  passed  over  to  the  admiration  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  The  success  of  the  Americans  shook  the  foundations  of 
despotism  in  the  old  world ;  and  the  throne  of  Louis  tottered  from  his  efforts 
to  overthrow  that  of  the  English  monarch.  Not  that  the  French  King  con- 
templated any  such  change,  or  was  even  convinced  of  the  expedience  of  en- 
gaging in  the  contest.  On  the  contrary,  his  secret  correspondence  proves 
that  when  he  gave  orders  for  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  yielded 
against  his  hotter  judgment  to  a  passion  in  the  public  mind  which  appeared 
to  him  at  least  irresistible  (1 ) , 

The  early  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  accordingly,  were  men  who  had  sig* 
nalized  themselves  in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  The  Marquis 
La  Fayette,  and  many  other  young  noblemen  of  talent  and  consideration, 
returned  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with' a  warm  admiration  of  re- 
publican institutions,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  hold  them  up  to  the  imitation 
of  their  countrymen.  The  friends  of  liberty  were  roused  by  the  triumph  of 
independence  in  the  New  World,  and  the  flame  rapidly  spread  among  an  en- 
thusiastic people,  who  had  so  many  more  real  causes  of  oomplamt  than  the 
patriots  whose  success  was  the  subject  of  their  exultation  (2). 
STii"  ?*"  ^^'  While  so  many  causes  were  preparing  the  approach  of  a  po- 
•my.*  **  litical  convulsion,  the  injudicious  measures  of  the  government 
alienated  the  affection  of  the  Armt,  and  exposed  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
same  causes  which  had  shaken  the  allegiance  of  the  other  classes  in  the  state. 
The  abuses  in  the  distribution  of  the  pay  and  furnishings  of  the  troops  were 
so  excessive,  that  the  sums  expended  on  the  officers  were  as  large  as  those 
on  the  private  soldiers;  while  the  impolitic  introduction  of  the  German  dis- 
cipline, with  its  useless  formalities  and  severe  punishments,  excited  the 
loudest  complaints  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army.  These  regulations 
awakened  such  profound  indignation  among  the  French  soldiers,  that  they 
wept  with  grief  at  beholding  their  comrades  punished  by  blows  from  the 
flat  part  of  the  sabre.  Yiliile  the  nobles  were  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  Eng- 
lish customs  and  American  freedom,  the  officers  of  the  army  became  extra- 
vagant imitators  of  the  Prussian  discipline.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  species 
of  innovation,  proved  most  prejudicial  to  France.  An  imprudent  and  ill- 
timed  regulation  had  been  adopted  in  1781,  that  noble  birth  was  essential  to 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  army  :  an  hundred  years  of  nobility  was 
deemed  a  necessary  qualification  to  an  officer.  This  regulation  irritated  the 
Tiers-fitat,  without  securing  the  attachment  of  the  army,  and  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  age,  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into  execution. 
To  complete  the  misfortune,  (he  French  guards,  from  being  permanently 
stationed  in 'Paris,  and  in  continual  intercourse  with  the  most  depraved 
classes  of  the  capital,  were  not  only  in  a  state  of  insubordination,  but  in- 
fluenced by  all  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  citizens;  and  they  accordingly 
gave  the  first  example  of  defection  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution :  a 
memorable  instance  to  succeeding  ages  of  the  peril  of  intrusting  the  safety  of 
the  state  to  a  body  of  troops,  who,  from  being  constantly  in  communication 
with  the  populace,  became  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  their  passions;  and 
of  preferring  a  well-dressed  body  of  comipted  guards  to  the  ruder  aspect  of 
faithful  defenders  (3), 

(0  "  How  painfaV*  said  he,  •«  to  be  obliged,  for         (2)  Lac.  t.  341 .  lab,  ii,  57. 

' fz)  r 

,    ,      .54.11 

opimoiw."— Correirp.  can/,  dt  Unit  XKUt  ii.  17Si     Li^.  ii.  44^ 


veesoas  of  state,  to  sign  orders  and  commence  a         (3)  Mign,  i.  49.  118>  IJIO.  Th.  i.  80>  Monlluo^ 
f!!!?!«^*»  ^n^l^  alike  Jo  ^my  wUWs  and  my     154.  De  2>tael,  i,  123, 153.  Segur,  i.  119, 120,  271. 
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^  ^^  XVI.  The  circumstances  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  without 
C^iio'I  doubt  contributed  to  the  formation  of  that  discontent  which  formed 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  exciting  cause,  as  physi- 
cians would  say,  the  immediate  source  of  the  convulsion,  was  the  spirit  or 
iimovATioN,  which  like  a  malady,  overspread  France  at  that  crisis,  preci- 
pitated all  classes  into  a  passion  for  changes,  of  which  they  were  far  from 
perceiving  the  ultimate  effects,  and  in  the  end  induced  evils  for  greater  than 
those  they  were  intended  to  remove. 

There  is  no  unmixed  good  in  human  affairs :  the  best  principles,  if  pushed 
to  excess,  degenerate  into  fatal  vices.  Generosity  is  nearly  allied  to  extrava- 
gance—charity itself  may  lead  to  ruin — ^the  sternness  of  justice  is  but  one 
step  removed  from  the  severity  of  oppression.  It  is  the  same  in  the  political 
world :  the  tranquillity  of  despotism  resembles  the  stagnation  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  the  fever  of  innovation,  the  tempests  of  the  ocean.  It  would  seem  as  if, 
at  particular  periods,  from  causes  inscrutable  to  human  wisdom,  an  universal 
trenzy  seizes  mankind;  reason,  experience,  prudence,  are  alike  blinded;  and 
the  very  classes  who  are  to  perish  in  the  storm,  are  the  first  to  raise  its  fury. 
France  exhibited  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  for  a 
suDber  of  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  no 
one  thought  of  a  convulsion,  though  it  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  the 
most  ardent  in  the  cause  of  innovation  were  those  whose  fortunes  were 
about  to  perish  from  its  effects.  The  young  nobles  applauded  the  writings  of 
Raynal,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  and  repeated  all  the  arguments  against  their 
exdusive  privileges  and  the  feudal  system,  without  ever  suspecting  that  they 
would  be  the  first  victims  of  such  opinions.  Long  before  the  Tiers-Ctat  had 
adopted  them,  the  seeds  of  liberty  had  spread  widely  among  the  French  no- 
blesse; but  the  approaches  of  the  spirit  of  innovation  were  so  disguised 
under  the  colours  of  philanthropy,  that  none  perceived  its  consequences. 
^*In  truth,**  says  S^r,  ^^who  could  have  anticipated  the  terrible  flood  of 
passkMM  and  crimes  which  was  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  all  writings,  all  thoughts,  all  actions,  seemed  to  have  but  one  end,  the 
extirpation  of  abuses,  the  propagation  of  virtue,  the  relief  of  the  people,  the 
establishment  of  freedom?  It  is  thus  that  the  most  terrible  convulsions  are 
ushered  into  the  world ;  the  night  is  serene,  the  sunset  fair,  which  precedes 
the  fury  of  the  tornado  (I).** 

The  passion  for  innovation  increasing  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV,  became  irresistiUe  under  the  succeeding  monarch.  It  seized  all 
classes,  embraced  all  subjects,  overwhelmed  all  understandings.  The  extra- 
vagant imitation  of  English  customs  and  manners,  called  the  AnglomoKia, 
was  more  than  a  mere  foolery  of  fashion;  it  was  the  effort  of  a  disposition 
disquieted  and  dissatisfied  with  itsetf,  and  proceeded  from  a  secret  desire  to 
imitate  the  free  mstitutions  of  a  country,  whose  extravagances  were  so  much 
the  object  of  admiration  (2). 

But  the  American  war  was  the  great  change  which  blew  into  a  flame  the 
embers  of  innovation.  The  admiration  of  England  immediately  was  trans- 
Inred  to  its  enemies;  the  ancient  rivalry  of  Britain  combined  with  the  rising  ' 
passion  for  republican  institutions; — it  literally  forced  the  government  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest.  Such  was  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  seized 
upon  the  nation  at  its  commencement,  that  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  prin- 
ces, dukes,  and  marquises,  solicited  with  impatient  zeal  commissions  in  the 
raiments  destined  to  aid  the  insurgents.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 


(I)  S^gur.  i.  ai,  38, 40, 76, 79,  94.  Ub.  1. 3.  (2)  S^gur,  i.  24, 25,  268.  Ub.  ii^  jT 
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govemment,  the  nobles,  or  the  comnions,  were  most  zealous  in  their  sup- 
port. Rousseau  foresaw  in  this  universal  passion  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  human  affairs,  the  era  of  revolutions;  while  the  governments  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Russia,  considered  it  only  as  the  means  of  humbUng  the 
naval  ascendency  of  England  (4). 

The  passion  for  republican  institutions  increased  with  the  successes  of  tfie 
American  war,  and  at  length  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  infect  even  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  palace.  Thunders  of  applause  shook  the  theatre  of  Versailles  at 
the  celebrated  lines  of  Voltaire, — 

'^  Je  suis  fl!s  de  Eralus,  et  je  porle  en  mon  coeur 
La  liberty  grav^e  ct  les  rois  en  horreur." 

It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  passion  for  republican  institutions  which  seized 
even  upon  the  highest  classes,  that  the  era  of  revolution  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  New  World,  the  philosophers  of  France  used  every  method  of  flattery 
to  bring  over  the  young  nobles  to  their  side;  and  the  profession  of  liberal 
opinions  became  as  indispensible  a  passport  to  the  saloons  of  fashion  as  to 
the  favour  of  the  people.  Even  in  foreign  courts  the  same  sentiments  were 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  from  the  extreme  interest  taken  in  the  American 
contest;  and  Segur  found  at  St. -Petersburg his  decoration  of  the  republican 
order  of  Cincinnatus  more  an  object  of  envy  than  any  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  European  monarchs.  Emperors,  kings,  and  nobles,  seemed  at  that 
period  to  have  combined  with  a  view  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things,  from 
the  extravagant  culogiums  they  pronounced  on  philosophers  and  liberal 
opinions ;  and  it  was  only  after  having  themselves  erected  the  fabric  .that 
they  strove  to  pull  it  down, -^forgetting  that  the  human  mind,  like  time, 
is  always  advancing,  and  never  recedes.  They  were  astonished  when  they 
found  that  men  had  discernment  enough  to  apply  to  them  the  principles 
they  had  inculcated  in  regard  to  others.  La  Fayette  was  hailed  as  a  hero, 
a  divinity,  so  long  as  he  supported  the  cause  of  transatlantic  independence; 
but  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  rebel,  when  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
same  principles  in  support  of  European  freedom  (2). 

1760  to  1778.  So  many  causes  of  disaffection  did  not  come  all  at  once  into  action ; 
many  of  them  had  been  long  in  operation.  The  increasing  intelligence  and 
freer  spirit  of  the  age  successively  made  them  the  objects  of  popular  com- 
plaint. During  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV,  the  discontents  of  the  people 
were  gradually  increasing,  and  it  was  already  foreseen  that  the  reign  of  his 
successor  would  be  one  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  ' '  I  have  had  great  difficulty,'' 
said  Louis  XV,  "  in  extricating  myself  from  the  quarrels  with  the  parUaments 
during  my  whole  reign ;  but  let  my  grandson  take  care  of  them,  for  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  will  endanger  his  crown."  In  truth,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  subsequent  to  the  peace 
of  1763,  a  growing  discontent  constantly  prevailed  in  the  nation;  headed,  in 
'  the  first  instance,  by  a  portion  of  the  noblesse,  who  were  impelled  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  or  dazzled  by  the  desire  of  popular  applause,  and 
augmented  latterly  by  the  numberless  faults  of  the  government  and  the 
corrupt  effeminacy  of  the  court  (3). 
Character  of  Of  all  the  mouarchs  who  ever  sat  upon  the  French  throne,  LouisXVI 
Louis  XVI.  ^.gg  ^Yie  one  least  calculated  to  provoke,  and  least  fitted  to  subdue, 

(1)  Scgur,  i.  100,  149.  189.  Lob.  ii.  4,  5.  J^)  Dc  Slacl,  1.  43. 

(2)  Lab.  ii.  2,  3.  Segur,  i,  189,  252, 255  i  ii.  46 ; 
lii.  38,  50' 
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a  revolution.  Firm  in  principle,  pure  in  morals,  humane  in  feeling,  bene- 
ficent in  intention,  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  adorn  a  pacific 
throne,  or  which  are  amiable  andestimable  in  private  life ;  but  he  had  neither 
the  genius  to  prevent,  nor  the  firmness  to  resist  a  revolution.  Many  of  his 
^alities  were  calculated  to  have  allayed  the  public  discontents;  none  to  have 
stifled  them.  The  people  were  tired  of  the  arbitrary  powers  of  their  monarch, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  abandon  them ; — they  were  provoked  at  the  expensive 
corruptions  of  the  court,  and  he  was  both  innocent  in  his  manners  and  unex- 
pensive  iii  his  habits; — they  demanded  reformation  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  and  he  placed  his  chief  glory  in  yielding  to  the  public  voice.  Such 
was  his  anxiety  to  outstrip  the  general  desire  ror  reforms,  that  he  caused  a 
box  to  be  placed  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  to  receive  suggestions  from  all 
persons  who  might  concur  in  the  same  views.  But;  in  accomplishing  great 
changes  in  society,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  concede  to  one  party,  but  to 
restrain  their  violence  and  control  another;  and  the  difficult  task  awaited 
the  French  monarch,  of  either  compelling  the  nation  to  submit  to  abuses^ 
or  the  aristocracy  to  agree  to  innovation.  To  accomplish  either  of  these 
objects  required  more  firmness  and  decision  of  character  than  he  possessed. 
IrresoIution^  was  his  great  defect;  and  hence,  in  difficult  periods,  his  conduct 
vacillated  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  and  Ted  both  parties  to  aban- 
don his  interests  :  the  first,  because  they  distrusted  his  constancy — the  last, 
because  they  were  doubtful  of  his  sincerity.  His  reign,  from  his  accession  to 
the  throne  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  was  nothing  but  a 
series  of  ameliorations,  without  calming  the  public  effervescence;  of  con- 
cessions, which  only  added  to  the  ambition  of  the  people.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wish  sincerely  for  the  public  good,  without  possessing  the  firmness 
requisite  to  secure  it;  and  with  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  reforms  were  more 
fatal  to  him  than  the  continuance  of  abuses  woyld  have  been  to  another 
sovereign  (4). 
Ministry  of  Thc  choico  which  he  made,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  of 
Maarepas.  Mauropas  for  prime  minister,  was  in  every  point  of  view  preju- 
dicial to  his  reign.  This  old  man,  though  not  destitute  of  good  qualities, 
was  in  no  respect  adapted  for  the  duties  of  a  minister  in  arduous  times.  He 
accustomed  the  King  to  half  measures,  and  a  system  of  temporlzation.and 
contributed  early  to  fix  that  character  of  irresolution  upon  his  proceedings, 
which  was  too  much  the  defect  of  his  own  disposition.  Having  suffered  a 
banishment  of  nearly  twenty  years  from  court,  in  consequence  of  some 
satirical  verses  on  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  returned  to  power  with  no 
other  principle  but  that  of  maintaining  his  ascendency.  Frivolous  in  all  his 
ideas  of  government,  he  neither  formed  his  opinions  of  men  by  their  conduct, 
nor  of  measures  by  their  utility,  but  of  both  by  their  tendency  to  uphold 
his  influence  at  court.  His  ideas  were  all  half  a  century  back;  he  was  an 
old  courtier  of  Versailles,  but  not  a  minister  of  France.  The  King  intrusted 
him  with  the  nomination  of  the  ministry;  and  the  choice  which  he  made 
was  determined  less  by  any  fixed  plan,  than  the  exigencies  or  inclination  of 
the  moment  (2). 
Of  Turgot,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  Necker,  were  successively  called,  at  the 
wecker,  and  jj. jjjg,g  ^^^^j,^^  j^j^  jjj^  admiuistration,  aifd  intrusted  with  the 
berbes.  departments  for  which  they  were  peculiarly  qualified  by  their 
previous  habits.  The  increasing  weight  of  public  opinion  rendered  it  evident 
that  some  reforms  were  necessary,  and  these  great  men  were  selected  to 

(1)  Mig.  i,  12, 13.  Thiers,  i.  6,  8.  Ub.  ii.  4>  5.         (2)  Thiers.  Odoardo,  i.  23,  24.   Lab.  ii.  8,  9. 
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give  some  degree  of  consistency  to  the  plans  of  amelioration.  Malesherbes, 
descended  from  an  eminent  legal  family,  had  inherited  the  virtues  witboat 
the  prejudices  of  his  ancestors.  His  dispositions  were  as  virtuous  as  his  mind 
was  free;  oppression  appeared  to  him  as  illegal  as  it  was  impolitic.  His  first 
condition  on  entering  into  the  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  was,  that  the 
King  should  engage  to  sign  no  lettre  de  cachet  hui  what  he  presented  to  him. 
He  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  easy  of  access,  tolerant 
and  retiring  in  his  habits,  little  qualified  to  shine  at  court,  but  eminently  to 
inspire  wisdom  into  the  cabinet.  He  wished  not  to  extend  but  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  nation— to  concede  to  the  accused  the  liberty  of  being  defended 
by  counsel— Jto  the  Protestants,  perfect  freedom  of  conscience— to  all,  per- 
gonal freedom.  With  these  views,  he  supported  the  abolition  of  torture,  the 
re-enactment  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  suppression  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and 
the  removal  of  the  censorship  on  the  press.  Turgot,  endowed  with  greater 
powers  and  a  firmer  character,  of  whom  Malesherbes  said,  "  He  has  the  head 
of  Bacon  and  the  heart  of  L'Hdpital,"  aimed  at  still  more  extensive  reforms. 
Profoundly  versed  in  political  science  and  every  species  of  knowledge; 
esteemed  equally,  for  his  great  acquirements  and  his  irreproachable  man- 
ners ;  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  speculative  improvement,  and  yet  capable, 
as  his  administration  of  the  province  of  Limousin  demonstrated,  of  the  most 
minute  attention  to  practical  matters,  he  was  better  fitted  than  any  other 
man  in  existence,  by  salutary  and  cautious  reforms,  to  have  prevented  the 
Revolution.  He  incessantly  laboured  to  effect  that  which  the  Revolution  uh 
timately  completed,  the  suppression  of  every  species  of  servitude  and  exclo- 
Th^r  pro-  sive  privilege.  He  proposed  to  free  the  labours  of  the  peasantry 
K!!»»."  from  the  burden  of  the  corvee,  internal  communication  from  the 
barriers  of  the  provinces,  commerce  from  the  duties  of  the  interior;  to  sub- 
ject all  classes  alike  to  the  burden  of  the  public  taxes;  accustom  the  people 
gradually,  by  the  means  of  provincial  parliaments,  to  the  rights  of  freemen, 
and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  States-General  (1). 

Necker,  a  Genevese  by  birth,  and  a  banker  by  profession,  was  called  to  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  from  his  high  credit  and  acknowledged  skill 
in  money  transactions.  He  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  in  order  to  exert 
his  talents  in  procuring  money  for  the  court,  and  extricating  the  finances 
from  their  embarrassment;  but,  being  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
freedom,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  difficulties  of  the  government  the  means 
of  emancipating  the  people.  His  system  was  to  face  boldly  the  public  accounts, 
to  make  no  secret  to  the  world  of  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  above  the  re- 
ceipts, and  to  reduce  them  ultimately  to  a  level  by  a  rigid  system  of  economy. 
He  proposed  to  meet  thepubhc  exigencies  in  ordinary  periods  by  taxation,  in 
extraordinary  by  loans;  to  familiarize  the  people  to  the  former,  by  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  and  gain  them  over  to  the  latter,  by 
giving  perfect  pubficity  to  the  public  accounts.  Thus  both  parts  of  his  system 
were  favourable  to  the  progress  of  freedom ;  the  taxes  by  leading  to  the  States- 
General,  and  the  loans  by  compelling  a  publication  of  the  accounts ;  the  former 
by  establishing  a  legal  organ  for  popular  infl  uence,  the  latter  by  opening  a  chan- 
nel for  public  opinion.  His  private  character  was  unexceptionable.  Possessed 
of  immense  wealth,  h^made  a  noble  use  of  it;  liberal,  without  either  pride 
or  prodigality,  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  private  cititen,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  veiu  of  ostentation  and  a  secret  vanity,  which  afterwards,  by  making  him 

(OUlf.t»U»  U«.Y.2ft.    Ul>,ii.t4»(5,27. 
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sacrifice  ev^y  thing  to  his  love  of  popularity,  brought  uubeard-of  diM»(im 
on  the  monarchy  (!)• 
oppMTd  by  But  great  a9  were  the  talents,  sincere  the  intentions,  unbending 
tbe  nobles.  ^^  pfobity,  of  thcse  eminent  men,  they  were  unable  to  carry  into 
effect  the  reforms  which  they  so  anxiously  strove  to  introduce.  So  many  of 
the  influential  classes  of  society  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
abuses'— so  many  of  the  nobility  exerted  their  influence  to  prbcure  the  dis* 
missal  of  ministers  who  proposed  their  abolition — the  public  voice  was  as  yet 
so  feebly  heard  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  that  the  King  was  unable 
to  maintain  them.  Turgot  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  courtiers  by  his 
reforms,  of  the  parliaments  by  the  abolition  of  the  corv^es,  of  Maurepas  by 
his  ascendant  over  the  monarch.  Beset  on  all  sides,  Louis,  against  his  better 
judgment,  abandoned  that  virtuous  minister,  observing  at  the  same  timej 
that  ^'Turgot,  and  he  alone^  loved  the  people.^'  Necker  shortly  after  expe« 
rienced  the  same  fate.  His  economical  plans  had  excited  alarm  among  the 
courtiers;  and  the  provincial  assemblies  had  incurred  the  jealousy  of  the 
parliaments,  who  wished  to  monopolize  the  consequence  arising  from  resist* 
ance  to  the  court.  Maurepas  himself  soon  afterwards  died,  and  the  King, 
fataiiy  for  himself,  fell  under  the  influence  of  different  counsels  (2). 
£ji?An°'  ^^®  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,^  supplied  the  place  of  prime  mi* 
toiaette.  nlstcr  to  tho  King,  and  succeeded  to  all  the  ascendency  of  her 
aged  predecessor  over  his  mind.  Young,  beautiful,  high-spirited,  aiid  ambi* 
tious,  she  early  acquired  a  lead  at  court  which  continued  down  to  the  over* 
throw  of  the  throne.  Her  character  was  better  suited  for  adversity  than 
prosperity;  in  the  arduous  trials  of  her  later  years  she  evinced  a  courage  and 
magnanimity  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Maria-Theresa,  but  in  the  early  and 
prosperous  period  of  her  reign  she  mingled  the  love  of  power  with  the  spirit 
of  gaiety,  and  instead  of  firmly  preparing  for  the  storms  which  were  approach^ 
ing^  made  too  much  use  of  her  influence  to  support  men  who  were  under* 
mining  alike  her  own  happiness  and  the  stability  of  the  throne.  She  had  little ' 
education,  read  hardly  any  thing  but  novels  and  romances,  and  had  a  fixed 
aversion,  during  her  prosperous  days,  to  every  species  of  business  or  serious 
employment.  Maurepas,  who  had  acquired  in  early  life  an  extreme  distrust 
of  courtier  ministers,  had  always  the  merit  at  least  of  appointing  popular 
statesm^;  and  though  he  had  not  the  firmness  to  support  them,  when  as* 
sailed  by  the  privileged  classes,  thdr  influence  was  sufficient  to  prevent  \b§ 
increase  of  evil.  But  after  his  death  the  courtier  administration  made  no 
attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  abuses.  Many  real  grievances,  such  as  the 
corv^es  and  monopolies,  which  had  been  abolished,  were  restored ;  and  the 
people,  perceiving  that  the  reforms  meditated  by  their  predecessors  were 
abandoned,  gave  full  vent  to  their  feelings  of  discontent.  From  that  momepi 
the  Revolution  became  inevitable  :  the  return,  to  abuses,  after  the  taste  for 
reforms  has  been  introduced,  is,  in  an  age  of  intelligence,  insupportalide  (3}» 
An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  at  this  time,  whidi,  though  trivial 
in  itself,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  from  the  impcH-tant  dfifect  which  it 
had  in  swelling  the  tide  of  public  discontent  which  was  setting  in  so  strongly 
against  the  throne.  A  diamond  necklace  of  immense  value,  belonging  to  a 
jeweller  of  Paris,  had  been  long  desired  by  tbe  Queen,  (hough  she  had  had 
the  virtue  to  resist  it  when  the  King  wished  to  make  her  a  present  of  it  on 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin.  On  the  J5th  August^  1785,  a  letter  was  put  into 
the  King's  hands,  written  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  grand  almoner,  to  the 

Mig.  i.  16.  Uc.  T.  M,  W.  Ub.  a.  88.  (3)  Tli.  i.  9.    Lali.  ii.  42,  43,  I0#.    Loc.  v.  Z^ 

Mig.  i.  16.  th,  u  7.  Uc.  ▼,  S.    Ub.  ii.  81.     Cftinp.  i.  40, 41. 
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^wner,  in  which  he  stated^  falsely  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  her  Majesty.  The  cardinal  was  in  consequence  arrested,  and  the  affair- 
gave  rise  to  a  trial,  which  acquired  extraordinary  publicity,  and  terminated 
tn  the  punishment  of  Madame  de  Lamotte,  the  principal  delinquent  in  the 
affair.  This  intrigue  revived  all  the  old  stories,  which  the  economy  of  recent 
years  had  somewhat  lulled  into  oblivion,  of  the  prodigality  and  extravagance 
of  the  court;  and  the  Abbe  Talleyrand  P]6rigord,  then  a  young  man,  but 
whose  penetration  nothing  could  escape,  early  discerned  its  importance. 
*' Attend  narrowly,"  he  said,  "to  that  miserable  affair  of  the  necklace;  I 
should  be  nowise  surprised  if  it  overturned  the  throne  (1)," 
vergeimes,  Yergenues  was  the  minister  selected  by  the  court  to  revert  to  the 
^^^l'.  old  system,  and  he  appointed  Galonne  minister  of  finance.  Bold, 
inconsiderate,  and  enterprising,  this  statesman  was  in  every  respect  the 
reverse  of  the  cautious  Genevese.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  appli- 
cation, brilliant  in  conversation,  fertile  ^n  resources,  he  was  both  qualified 
to  form  plans  adapted  to  the  emergency  of  the  monient,  and  to  give  them  an 
air  of  plausibility  to  the  volatile  and  superficial.  His  systen^  was  to  encourage 
industry  by  expenditure,  to  stifle  discontent  by  prodigality :  the  parsimony 
of  Necker  had  ruined  him  with  the  courtiers;  the  extravagance  of  Calonne 
brought  him  into  obloquy  with  the  nation.  But  how  clearly  soever  the  people, 
who  paid  his  expenses,  perceived  the  delusive  nature  of  his  measures,  the 
courtiers,  who  profited  by  them,  vehemently  supported  him.  The  Queen  was 
captivated  by  t^e  splendour  of  his  f(Stes  (2) ;  the  nobles  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  pensions;  even  the  capitalists  were  deceived  by  the  exactness  with  which 
he  discharged  the  public  engagements,  and  supposed  his  resources  inexhaust- 
ible because  his  disposition  to  borrow  appeared  so.  They  did  not  perceive, 
whalt  is  generally  the  case  with  profuse  statesmen,  that  his  regularity  in  dis^ 
charging  old  debts  arose  from  the  incessant  contracting  of  new  ones;  and  that 
the  ultimate  inability  of  the  state  to  meet  its  engagements,  was  owing  to  the 
'  very  same  causes  which,  for  a  limited  period,  supported  its  credit.  He  con- 
tinued the  system  of  loans  after  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and  at 
length  exhausted  the  credit  which  the  judicious  measures  of  Necker  had  pro- 
cured for  the  government.  In  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  taxes;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Notables,  or  principal  nobility  of 
the  kingdom,  were  convened ;  but  a  minister  who  had  rested  his  popularity 
on  what  he  gave,  soon  found  his  influence  gone  when  he  came  to  ask  (3). 

Finances,  Composod  entirely  of  the  privileged  classes,  vdio  had  been  ac- 
customed ta derive  emolument  from,  not  make  sacrifices  to  the  court,  the 
Notables  showed  themselves  little  disposed  to  support  the  public  exigencies. 
The  state  of  the  finances.excited  the  utmost  alarm.  It  appeared  that  since  the 
retreat  of  Necker  in  4  784 ,  the  government  had  bprrowed  4 ,646,000,000  francs; 
or  L.64,000,000  sterling,  and  that  the  annual  deficit  of  the  revenue  below  the 
expenditure  was  at  least  440,000,000  francs,  or  L.5,600,000  (4).  This  dis- 
covery was  the  signal  of  the  ruin  of  Calonne.  The  consequences  of  his  extra- 
vagance came  at  once  upon  his  head,  and  he  fell  regretted  by  none  but  the 
creatures  of  his  bounty. 

Joining  rashness  to  ignorance,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  used  these  re- 
markable expressions  in  dismissing  the  Notables,  which  subsequent  events 

U)  Georgel,  ii.  209.  Lab.  ii.  139.  France  depended  entirely  on  the  splendoar  of  the 

(2)  To  all  the  requests  of  the  Queen  he  answered,     court. — Wsbbk,  Memoirs,  i.  301. 

— ••  If  what  your  Majesty  asks  is  possiWe,  the  thing         (3)  l«ib.  ii.  127.  Mig.  i.  18.  De  Stael,  i.  IfO)  lid 

is  done;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  will  be  done."   As  in  «113.  Tb.  i.  9,  lO. 

^e  days  of  Louis  XIV,  bethought  the  dignity  of         (4)  Thiers,  ».   !(►.  De  Slael,   i.   113.    Complo 

rend,  iu  i788<  Lab.  ii,  156>  104. 
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rcodered  so  important  and  fatal  in  their  operation,  "  Since  one  interest 
alone  ought  to  animate  the  three  orders  of  the  state,  each  ought  in  the  SlaJes- 
General  to  have  an  equal  number  of  representatives.  The  two  first  wish  to  be 
»oiled;  by  that  means  the  Tiers-fitat,  secured  in  another  assembly  of  an 
equal  number  of  voices  as  the  clergy  and  nobles  iaiten  together,  need  fear  no 
dereliction  of  its  interests.  It  is  just,  n^oreover,  that  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
sabjects,  so  numerous,  so  interesting,  so  worthy  of  protection,  should  acquire, 
at  least  by  the  number  of  its  votes,  a  counterpoise  to  the  advantages  which 
birlh  and  wealth  must  necessarily  give  to  the  other  orders.  In  conformity  with 
this  view,  his  Majesty  will  direct  that  henceforth  the  States-General  shall 
wte.Hot  by  orders,  in  separate  houses,  but  by  heady  Such  were  the  projects 
openly  announced  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown.  While  these  perilous 
projects  were  dispersed  through  the  nation  with  the  dissolution  of  the  No- 
tables, Malesherbes,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  ministry,  wjas  labouring  to 
convince  the  cabinet  that  the  only  secure  basis  for  a  national  representation 
was  property,  the  true  principle  of  representative  governments,  and  which 
aloDfrcan  render  them  either  durable  in  their  existence  or  beneficial  in  their 
effecte,  but  which  was  then  overlooked  in  the  fervour  of  innovation,  and  id 
eyen  at  this  day  far  from  being  so  generally  understood  as  its  paramount 
importance  deserves  (4). " 

Suffered  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  antagonist  of  Calonne  ia 
bfsifop^  the  assembly  of  Notable?,  succeeded  him  in  the  administration, 
Toaiowe.  gyj  jj  ^^g  ^^^^  fouud  that  ho  had  neither  firmness  enough  to  ma- 
nage the  assembly,  nor  abihty  adequate  to  the  administration  of  the  finances. 
He  had  activity  without  firmness,  rashness  without  perseverance.  He  won 
the  Qaeen  by  his  talent  for  conversation  and  the  brilliant  style  of  his  repar- 
tees, but  he  had  none  of  the  solid  acquirements  essential  to  a  minister  in 
troubled  times.  His  character  was  a  mixture  of  scepticism  and  Jesuitism  : 
without  having  lost  any  of  the  casuistry  of  the  schools,  he  had,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  church,  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  philosophers  and  atheists 
of  the  day.  Nor  were  his  talents  or  conduct  more  considerable.  Bold  before 
the  commencement  of  his  plans,  but  feeble  in  their  execution,  he  lost  every 
thing  from  his  irresolution,  his  want  of  consideration,  and  his  vacillation  of 
conduct  (2). 

A«mMy  of  The  assembly  of  Notables  proved  bofli  parsimonious  and  refrac- 
Notibie,.  j^^  rj^j^^y  passed  resolutions  approving  of  the  provincial  assem- 
blies of  M.  Necker,  fixing  certain  rules  for  the  commerce  of  corn,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cor  v^es,  and  then  dissolved.  The  members  carried  with  them 
to  every  part  of  France  the  information  they  had  received  as  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  finances,  the  faults  of  the  ministers,  and  the  prodigality  of 
the  court.  A  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  government  spread  universally  through 
the  country;  the  magistrates  and  parliaments  demanded  openly  a  statement 
of  the-receipts  and  expenditure;  and  many  officers  of  the  army  declared  that 
they  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  King,  if  required  to  act  against  the 
supporters  of  the  people.  The  Revolution  commenced  with  the  parliaments 
and  privileged  classes ;  they  little  foresaw  the  tremendous  power  of  the  tor- 
rent they  were  letting  in  upon  the  country.  All  the  world  was  felicitating  the 
King  on  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  of  the  state.  Old  Marshal  de  S^gur  was  of  an  opposite  opinion.  "  Tous  les 
^sprits,"  said  he  to  Louis,  "sont  en  fermentation;  les  Notables  pourraient 

(0  Boifcfyd'Anglat,  ii.376.  Wel>er,  5.  |76.  Lab.         (2)  Lac.  v.  123.    De  Slael,  i.  122.    MIg.  i.   19« 
»•  IW,  178.  ^   Lab.  ii.  169.  Th.  i.  12.  SouUtic,  f  i.  3«. 
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n'Stre  que  la  graine  des  Etats-G^neranx,  £t  qui  pourrait  aujourd*hui  en  cal- 
culcrlesr^sultats(l)?" 

The  fermentation,  however,  which  these  hints,  thrown  out  by  such  high 
authority,  produced  over  the  whole  kingdom,  soon  became  unbounded,  hi 
llie  parliaments,  in  particular,  the  effervescence  was  extreme.  ^^  You  ask,** 
said  the  Abb^  Sabatier,  counsellor  of  parliament,  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
^^  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  government  (^Des  £tats;^) 
you  are  mistaken  in  your  object,  'it  is  the  States*General  (^Des  £tats-Gd- 
n^raux')  which  you  require."  This  witty  expression,  thrown  in  at  a  period 
of  uncommon  excitement,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  Revolution,  by  giv- 
ing a  definite  and  fixed  object  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  person  who 
used  it  was  sent  to  prison,  but  that  only  rendered  the  public  enthusiasm  the 
greater,  and  an  occasion  soon  occurred  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  (2). 
New  tBxes  Brieune  was  afterwards  under  the  necessity,  from  the  exhausted 
proposed,  gj^jg  q£  jjjg  treasury,  of  proposing  the  imposition  of  two  new  taxes, 
one  on  stamps,  another  on  territorial  possessions.  But  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  animated  by  the  support  of  the  public,  and  encouraged  in  their  resist- 
ance by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  refused  to  register  them ; 
a  solemnity  indispensable  by  the  French  law  to  the  legality  of  the  impost. 
The  resistance  of  the  parliaments  was  peculiarly  formidable  from  their  being 
composed  of  persons  connected  by  birth  or  alliance  with  the  greatest  families 
in  the  kingdom.  The  King  immediately* banished  them  to  Troyes,  whence, 
after  some  time,  they  were  brought  back,  on  condition  that  the  tax  should 
be  registered.  But  this  was  otily  the  commencement  of  the  strife.  The  in- 
creasing wants  of  the  crown  rendered  it  indispensable  that  several  new  im- 
posts should  be  registered,  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  440,000,000  francs,  or 
L.n,400,000  sterling,  were  dependent  on  their  success.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  refused  to  register  them.  Upon  this  the  King  had  recourse  to  a  bed  of 
justice,  and  registered  the  edict  of  his  own  authority;  proclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  to  pacify  the  public,  the  restitution  of  their  rights  to  the  Pro- 
testants, the  annual  publication  of  the  public  accounts,  and  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General  in  five  years  (3). 
^h'thl  ^^^  ^^  public  mind  was  now  too  much  agitated  to  be  satisfied 
pariiamf-nts.  with  thcsc  couccssions.  The  parliament  continued  its  opposition, 
and  still  refused  to  register  the  edict.  Measures  of  severity  were  again  resorted 
to;  some  of  its  members,  including  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  immediately  exiled. 
The' parliament,  upon  this,  published  an  arret,  protesting  against  lettresde 
cachet,  and  demanding  the  recall  of  its  members;  the  arret  was  annulled  by 
the  King,  and  confirmed  by  the  parliament.  In  this  contest  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  were  supported  by  all  the  magistracy  of  France.  The  movement  be- 
came universal,  the  passion  for  freedom  indescribable.  All  classes  joined  in 
the  general  enthusiasm ;  many  of  the  nobles,  most  of  the  clergy,  united  in 
demanding  the  States-General.  Placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  sacrificed  its  own  powers  to  the  nation, 
and  solemnly  declared  that  it  had  no  right  to  register  taxes,  and  protesting 
against  arbitrary  imprisonments,  demanded  a  regular  convocation  of  the  same 
national  assembly.  This  courageous  act  was- followed  by  a  decree  declaring 
its  members  immovable,  and  all  acts  illegal,  of  those  who  should  usurp  its 
place.  The  King  arrested  and  banished  Fretau  and  Sabatier  to  the  Isles  of 
Hy^res,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Villers-Coterets(4).  But  this  imprudent 

(1)  Sigur,  iii.  70.  Mig.  i.  20.   De  Stael,  i.  123.  (3)  Mlg.  i.  20.  De  Stael,  i.  124.  Th.  i.  15.  Lsb. 
Uh.  ii.  175.                                                                     ii.  480>  190,  220. 

(2)  De  SUiel,  i.  123,  124.  Mig,  20.  TU.  i.  14.  (4)  Mig.  i.  21.  Th.  i.  16,  18.   Lab.  ii.  180,  aM, 
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measure  had  no  tendency  to  subdue  the  fennent  of  the  nation.  The  rerolu- 
tion  was  now  become  inevitable;  the  concurring  voice  of  all  classes  loudly 
demanded  the  National  Estates. 
Coup  d'etat  Brienne,  perceiving  that  the  opposition  of  the  parliament  was 
of^BHeiiae,  systematic,  and  was  renewed  at  every  successive  demand  of  a  sub- 
'7'^  sidy,  or  of  the  sanctioning  of  a  loan,  resolved  to  adopt  a  general 
measure,  calculated  to  extinguish  all  resistance  in  future.  "With  this  view, 
he  resolved  to  strip  the  body  of  all  but  its  judicial  functions,  and  assumed 
Lamoignon,  an  intrepid  man,  to  execute  the  difficult  task.  He  executed  the 
attempt  with  skill,  but  the  court  were  mistaken  in  their  calculation  of  the 
resistance  they  were  to  experience.  A  new  organization  of  the  parliaments 
was  attempted.  In  one  day  all  the  magistracy  of  France  were  exiled  to  make 
way  for  the  new  establishment.  The  keeper  of  the  seals  deprived  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  of  its  political  powers,  to  vest  them  in  a  Conr  pUniire 
formed  of  the  court  party,  and  he  placed  its  Judiciary  functions  in  the  hands 
of  the  bailliages.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  boldly  protested  against  its  disso- 
lution ;  the  King  replied  by  arresting  two  of  its  members,  d*£premesnil  and 
Goislard,  in  the  middle  of  the  Assembly ;  and  three  days  afterwards,  registered 
the  edicts  in  a  bed  of  justice.  When  the  halberdiers  entered  the  hall,  no  one 
would  point  out  the  objects  of  their  search.  "  We  are  all  d'fipremesnil,** 
said  they  from  all  sides ;  and  it  was  the  prisoners  alone  who  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  the  officers.  But  public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  so  violent  a 
step.  The  court  of  Ghatelet  protested  against  the  usurpation  of  the  crown. 
Troubles  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  Dauphiny,  Bretagne,  Provence, 
Flanders,  Languedoc,  and  Beam.  The  ministry,  instead  of  the  organized 
resistance  of  the  parliament,  found  themselves  encountered  by  a  more  veh6- 
ment  and  formidable  opposition  from  the  people.  It  was  headed  by  the  higher 
classes; — the  noblesse,  the  commons,'  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  the 
clergy,  joined  in  the  demand.  Pressed  by  the  necessitous  state  of  the  exche- 
quer, Brienne  convoked  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  clergy;  but  th^ 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  vote  an  address  to  the  King,  demanding  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Gour  pl^ni^re,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  as  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  Uie  public  credit,  and  termi- 
nating the  distressing  conflicts  of  royal  and  judicial  authority  (i). 
Agrees  to  Drivcn  to  extremities,  Brienne,  as  a  last  resource,  agreed  to  con- 
t^G^^  voke  the  States-General.  But  this  resolution  proved  his  ruin..  He 
"*"*•  had  been  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs  to  remedy  the  distresses  of 
the  government,  he  had  succeeded  only  in  plunging  them  deeper  into  diffih 
culties :  he  found  the  court  involved  only  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he 
left  it  engaged  in  the  still  more  serious  contests  of  power.  He  rendered 
inevitable,  what  was  deemed  by  the  court  the  worst  possible  method  of 
avoiding  the  public  difficulties,  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  (2).  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  ruin  was  the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  public 
rentes,  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  national  bankruptcy  (3).  His 
administration  has  been  much  decried,  because,  during  its  subsistence,  the 
public  calamities  commenced ;  but,  if  he  had  possessed  the  ability  of  Sully, 
or  the  sagacity  of  Richelieu,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  period 
had  arrived  when  the  public  exigencies  absolutely  required  a  supply  of 
money,  and  when  it  could  be  procured  only  by  redressing  the  public  grie- 
vances (4). 


(1)  SooUyie.  vi.  205,  212.  Ub.  ii.  227»  364*         (3)  DeStacl,  i.  127.  Th.  u24. 
Mig.  i.  22.   D«  SUel,  i.  225.  Tli.  I,  23,  23.  (4)  De  Stael, «.  125, 126. 
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The  court,  assailed  in  so  many  quarters,  took  the  bold  resolution  of  con- 
voking the  States-General,  in  the  hope  that  the  Tiers-fitat  would  defend  the 
throne  against  the  legal,  as  their  ancestors  had  against  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
Passing  suddenly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  not  only  pressed  the 
convocation  of  the  Estates,  and  prescribed  the  mode  of  their  assembly,  but 
invited  the  learned  bodies  and  popular  writers  to  give  their  advice  on  the 
July  17. 1788.  subject;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  clergy  declared  in  a  body 
that  it  was  necessary  to  accelerate  the  period  of  its  meeting,  the  King  fixed 
their  convocation  at  an  earUer  date  than  any  one  anticipated  (1). 
,  The  most  vehement  fermentation  instantly  seized  the  public  mind;  social 
riegeneration  became  the  order  of  the  day;  the  ardent  and  philanthropic 
were  seduced  by  the  brilliant  prospects  of  unbounded  felicity  which  ap- 
peared to  be  opening  upon  the  nation,  the  selfish  entranced  by  the  6ope  of 
individual  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion.  Thousands  of 
political  pamphlets  inundated  the  country;  politics  were  discussed  in  every 
society;  an  universal  enthusiasm  seized  the  nation.  But  though  all  classes 
were  unanimous  in  desiring  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  public  reforms,  they  differed  widely  in  the  measures 
which  they  deemed  likely  to  advance  the  public  welfare,  and  already  were 
to  be  seen  the  seeds  of  those  divisions  which  afterwards  deluged  the  monar- 
chy with  blood.  The  higher  classes  of  the  noblesse,  and  all  the  prelates, 
desired  the  maintenance  of  the  separation  of  the  three  orders,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  exclusive  privileges;  the  philosophic  party^  from  whom  the 
Girondists  afterwards  sprung,  considered  the  federal  republics  of  America  as 
a  model  of  government;  while  the  few  cautious  observers,  whom  the  general 
whirl  had  left  in  the  nation^  in  vain  suggested,  that,  as  they  were  about  to 
embark  on  the  dark  and  unknown  sea  of  innovation,  the  British  constitu- 
tion was  the  only  haven  in  which  they  could  hope  to  find  a  secure  asylum  (2). 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  administration  and  royal  designs, 
Aug.  1788.  the  convocation  of  the  Estates  was  fixed,  in  August,  1788,  for  the 
1st  May,  4789.  Necker  was  recalled,  the  parliament  re-established,  the  Cour 
plMSre  abolished,  the  provinces  satisfied,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  States-General  (3j. 

This  great  victory  had  been  gained  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  classes;  the 
nobles  had  supported  the  Tiers-£tat,  and  the  clergy  had  been  almost  unani- 
mous on  the  same  side;  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  divisions  were 
consequent  on  success.  The  separate  interests  of  the  different  bodies  who 
had  combined  in  the  struggle,  appeared  when  it  was  over.  Each  of  the  three 
bodies  had  entertained  different  views  in  demanding  the  States-General. 
The  parliaments  had  hoped  to  rule  them  as  in  their  last  assemblage  in  1614; 
the  nobles  expected,  by  the  convocation  of  this  body,  to  regain  their  lost 
influence;  the  Tiers-fitat  to  rise  into  political  importance.  These  discordant 
views  immediately  were  supported  by  their  respective  adherents,  and  divi- 
sions broke  out  between  the  three  Estates  (4). 

Division  of    The  commons  vehemently  maintained  that  the  vast  Increase  in 

the  popular  .,.  •«.,■.. 

party.  thc  uumbcrs  and  consideration  of  their  body  since  the  last  assem- 
blage of  the  Estates  in  1614,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  a  great  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  number  of  their  representatives;  that  many  places, 
formerly  of  no  moment,  had  risen  into  opulence  and  importance  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  who  were  wholly  without  representatives;  that  no  natio- 

(1)  Th.  i.  23  Lab.  ii.  366,  267.  (3)  Mie.  i.  24.  Th.  i.  28. 

(2)  Ub.  ii.  2G7, 268.  (4;  De  StacI,  i.  126,  Mig.  i.  2i.  TU.  i.  27. 
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nal  assembly  could  rest  on  a  secure  basis,  which  was  thus  rested  only  on  a 
partial  representation;  that  the  light  of  the  age  was  adverse  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  feudal  distinctions,  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  revolution 
was  to  concede  in  time  the  just  demands  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  nobles,  and  privileged  classes,  alleged,  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  innovation^  was  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  the  consti- 
tution; that  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee  the  effect  of  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  that,  if  such  a  deviation 
from  established  usage  could  ever  be  expedient^  the  last  time  when  it  should 
be  attempted  was  in  a  moment  of  great  public  excitement,  when  the  object  of 
political  wisdom  should  be  to  moderate  rather  than  increase  the  ambition  of 
the  lower  orders  (1).  '  ' 

A  pamphlet  published  at  this  period,  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  under  the  title, 
"Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers-fitat?"  had  a  pow^erful  influence  on  the  future 
destinies  of  France.  "  The  Tiers-Etat,"  said  he,  "is  the  French  nation,  minus 
the  noblesse  and  the  clergy."  Public  opinion  ran  daily  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  commons ;  extravagant  expectations  began  to  be  formed;  visionary 
schemes  to  be  published,  and  that  general  unhinging  of  opinions  took  place 
which  is  the  surest  prelude  of  a  revolution.  Brienne,  by  order  of  the  King, 
issued  an  invitation  to  all  the  writers  of  France  to  publish  their  sentiments 
on  the  formation  of  the  approaching  States-General;  the  country  was  imme- 
diately deluged  with  pamphlets,  many  written  with  great  talent,  others 
indulging  in  the  most  chimerical  projects  (2).  Every  thing  tended  to  increase 
the  public  effervescence,  and  to  disqualify  men  from  forming  a  rational  judg- 
ment on  public  affairs. 

Necker's  UpoB  Ncckcr's  rotum  to  the  adnjinistration,  he  found  only 
mum.  250,000  francs,  or  11,000/,,  in  the  royal  treasury.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  received  numerous  tenders  of  loans,  and  the  public  funds  rose  at 
once  30  per  cent.  The  public  creditors  were  then  alive  only  to  the  danger 
of  national  bankruptcy  which  arose  from  the -perfidy  or  extravagance  of 
kings  J  they.had  yet  to  learn  the  far  more  imminent  peril  which  springs  from 
the  violence  and  vacillation  of  the  people.  He  immediately  recalled  all  persons 
exiled  for  political  offences,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  to  assuage  individual 
distress.  But  it  was  too  late.  When  he  received  the  intimation  of  his  recall, 
his  first  words  were, "  Ah !  would  that  I  could  recall  the  fifteen  mpiUhs  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse!"  In  truth,  during  those  eventful  years,  the  period 
of  safe  concession  was  gone  by;  every  point  now  abandoned  was  adding  fuel 
to  the  flame  (3). 

JwbJw  the  Necker,  yielding  to  the  force  of  democratic  ambition,  had  secretly 
i^iersEtat.  rcsolvcd  to  doublc  the  numbers  of  the  Tiers-El  at  in  the  approaching 
assembly;  but,  in  order  to  feel  his  way  with  the  public,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  of  so  great  a  change  off  himself,  he  convoked  the  Notables  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  they  rejected  the  proposal.  The  danger,  on  the  eve  of  a 
political  crisis,  of  adding  so  much  suddenly  to  the  power  of  the  ambitious 
commons  was  distinctly  perceived.  One  bureau  alone,  headed  by  Monsieur, 
afterwards  Louis  XVIlI,  reported  that  it  should  be  conceded  (4) .  Finding  that 
the  object  could  not  be  gained  in  this  w^ay,  and  apprehensive,  it  is  said,  that 
i^the  people  were  irritated  by  its  refusal,  they  would  return  even  a  greater 
Bumber  of  deputies  to  the  assembly,  he  prevailed  on  the  King's  council  to 

(1)  Mig.  i.  25.  Th.  i.  27,  28.  DeSlaol,  i.  J25.  casting-vote  of  that  prince.  When  it  was  rpportcd 

(2)  I,ab.  ii.  312.  De  Staiel,  i.  169,  170.  to  Loois  XVI,  he  immediately  said,  •*  let  ibem 
(S)  DeStael,?.  157,  159.  .  add  uiiue,  I  give  it  willingly."— Labavmb,  ii.  S23i 
(4)  This  resolatioa  was  carried  by  Ihp  single  ^~^  , 
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authorize  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  procared  the  admission  of  the  cnrSs  into 
the  body  of  the  clergy— a  measure  which  gave  as  great  an  accession  to  the 
popular  party  in  their  order  (1). 

Eieciions.  Thc  clections  soon  after  commenced,  and,  as  might  haye  been 
expected,  almost  all  terminated  in  favour  of  the  popular  party.  They  were 
carelessly  conducted  by  the  constituted  authorities;  the  crown  made  no 
attempt  to  influence  the  returns;  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  quality 
of  those  who  exercised  the  elective  franchise  was  not  understood;  and,  after 
a  few  days,  every  person  decently  dressed  %as  allowed  to  vote  without  any 
questions  being  asked  :■— upwards  of  three  millions  of  electors  concurred  in 
the  formation  of  the  Assembly.  The  parliaments  had  little  influence  in  the 
choice  of  the  deputies,  the  court  none;  the  noblesse  chose  a  few  popular 
persons  of  their  rank,  but  the*  great  bulk  of  their  representatives  were  firmly 
attached  to  ^he  interest  of  their  order,  and  as  hostile  to  the  Tiers-fitat  as  to 
the  oligarchy  of  great  families  who  composed  the  court.  The  clergy  named 
deputies  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  bishops  those  likely  to 
uphold  the  hierarchy.  Finally,  the  Tiers-fitat  chose  a  numerous  body  of 
representatives,  firm  in  their  attachment  tp  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
extending  the  influence  of  their  order  (2). 

Every  thing  contributed  at  this  period  to  swell  the  torrent  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. The  minds  of  men,  strongly  agitated  by  the  idea  of  an  approaching 
revolution,  were  in  a  continual  ferment ;  the  parliaments,  nobles,  and  dignified 
clergy,  who  had  headed  the  movement,  already  saw  themselves  *assailed  by 
the  arms  which  they  had  given  to  the  people  (3).  In  Brittany,  the  nobles, 
indignant  at  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers-fitat,  against  which  they  had  strongly 
protested,  withdrew  from  the  elections,  and  named  no  deputies  to  the  assem- 
bly ;  an  imprudent  defection,  attended  with  fatal  effects  to  the  cause  of  order 
in  after  times  (4).  Even  the  elements  contributed  to  swell  the  public  dis- 
content, and  seemed  to  have  declared  war  on  the  falling  monarchy.  A  dread- 
ful storm  of  hail,  in  July,  1788,  laid  waste  the  provinces,  and  produced  such 
a  diminution  in  the  harvest,  as  threatened  all  the  horrors  of  famine;  while 
the  severity  of  the  succeeding  winter  exceeded  any  thing  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced since  that  which  followed  the  disasters  of  Louis  XIV.  The  charity 
of  F^nelon,  which  immortalized  that  disastrous  epoch,  was  now  equalled  by 
the  humane  beneficence  of  the  clergy  of  Paris;  but  all  their  eflbrts  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  immense  mass  of  indigence,  which  was  swelled  by  the 
confluence  of  dissolute  and  abandoned  characters  from  every  part  of  France. 
These  wretches  assembled  round  the  throne,  like  the  sea-birds  round  the 
wreck,  which  are  the  harbingers  of  death  to  the  sinking  mariner,  and  already 
appeared  in  fearful  numbers  in  the  streets  on  occasion  of  the  slightest  tumult. 

(1)  DeStael,  i.  170, 171.  Lqb.  ii.  325-6.  Mig.  i.  give  it  a  double  represenlatioir;  without  that,  there 

35.  Th.  i.  29.  Dec.  21,  1788.  -would  always  be  a  majority  of  two  to  one  against 

Nothing    can    be    inoi'e'  instractive    than    to  them  :  whereas,  when  compelled  to  look  to  common 

reriew  the  arguments  by  which  this  able  and  good,  interests,  they  will  only  adopt  the  laws  which  iin* 

but  mistaken  man,  supported  this  great  and  decisive  pose  the  least  burden  up«)n  the  community,  and  will 

addition  to  the  popular  influence.  He  rested  his  thus    compel  the  Tiers-Elat  to  accept  the  impost 

opinion  on  the  unanimity  expressed  on  this  point  which  at  present  they  deem  most  onerous.    We 

in  all  the  petitions  to  the  King  from  the  towns  and  ascribe  too  much  importance  to  this  last  ordcr.^  TJm 

municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  general  con*  'Tiersl^tat,  by  their  nature  and  their  occupations, 

currence  of  the  writers  who  had  published  their  must  ever  be  strangers  to  poiiticai  passions.    Their 

opinions,  and  on  the  recent  decisions  of  the  dlvi-  intelligence  and  goodness  of  disposition  are  a  saf- 

sion  of  the  parliaments— "All  hope,"  said  he,  "  of  ficient  guarantee  against  «H  the  apprebensioos  it 

a  successful  issue  would  be  lost,  if  it  were  made  to  present  entertained  of  their  excesses." — Nbckh, 

depend   on  establishing  harmony  between  three  Memoires,  i.  175,  180,  a^u/ Laba.vmb,  ii.  326>327> 

orders  essentially  at  variance  in  their  principles  and  ^2)  Th.  i.  26,  Dufflont,  57« 

interest.  To  put  an  end  to  the  injustice  of  pecuniary  (3}  Th.  i.  36. 

privileges,  and  maintain,  a  proper  equilibrium  be«  (4)  H>.  Lac.  vii.  6,  7. 
tween  Uie  Tier&*^tat  and  the  other  orders,  we  must 


(2)  Th.i.  26,Du 

(3)  Th.  i.  36. 

(4)  H>.Lac.  vii. 
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They  were  all  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  for  the  most  part  owed  their  life  to 
the  charity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  whom  they  afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blood 
in  the  prison  of  Carmes  (1). 
SJ!^*<^o-  "^^^  ®^®^'  of  these  measures  of  M.  Neqker  is  thus  described  by  the 
cessions,  mau  of  all  others  who  gained  most  by  the  Revolution,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  *'  The  concessions  of  Necker,  were  the  work  of  a  man  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  government  of  mankind.  It  was  he  who  over- 
turned the  monarchy,  and  brought  Louis  XVI  to  the  scaffold.  Marat,  Danton, 
Robespierre  himself,  did  less  mischief  to  France ;  he  brought  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  they  consummated.  Such  reformers  as  M.  Necker  do  incredible 
mischief.  The  thoughtful  read  their  works;  the  populace  are  carried  away 
by  them ;  the  public  happiness  is  in  every  mouth ;  and  soon  after,  the  people 
find  themselves  without  bread;  they  revolt,  and  society  is  overturned. 
Necker  was  the  author  of  all  the  evils  which  desolated  France  during  the 
revolution;  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  rests  on  his  head  (2)." 
I  Making  every  allowance  for  the  despotic  feelings  which  so  strongly  cha- 
)racterised  the  French  Emperor,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  these  observations.  Admitting  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable,  the 
question  remains.  Was  it  expedient  to  make  so  extraordinary  an  addition  to 
the  powers  of  the  people  at  such  a  crisis ;  to  double  the  number  of  the  po- 
pular representatives  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict?  The  result  proved  that  it  was 
not.  It  was  intended  to  conciliate ;  it  had  the  effect  of  alienating ; — it  was 
meant  to  attach  the  people  to  the  throne ;  it  made  them  combine  for  its  over- 
throw :  it  was  designed  to  produce  oblivion  of  past  injury ;  it  induced  ambi- 
tion of  future  elevation. 

Timely  concession,  it  is  frequently  said,  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  re- 
volution. The  observation  is  just  in  one  sense,  but  unjust  in  another;  and  it 
is  by  attending  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  great  objects  of  popular 
ambition,  that  the  means  can  alone  be  attained  of  allaying  public  discontent, 
without  unhinging  the  frame  of  society. 
DistiaeiioD    Thcro  is,  iu  the  first  place,  the  love  of  freedom,  that  is,  of  im- 
fre^om  and  muulty  from  personal  restriction,  oppression,  or  injury.  This  prin- 
iieiDoenK7.  ^jp|g  jg  perfectly  innocent,  and  never  exists  without  producing 
the  happiest  effects.  Every  concession  which  is  calculated  to  increase  this 
species  of  liberty,  is  comparatively  safe  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places. 

But  there  is  another  principle,  strong  at  all  times,  but  especially  to  be 
dreaded  in  moments  of  excitement.  This  is  the  principle  of  democratic  am- 
bition; the  desire  of  exercising  the  powers  of  sovereignty;  of  sharing  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  This  is  the  dangerous  principle ;  the  desire  not  of 
exercising  industry  without  molestation,  but  of  exerting  power  without 
control. 

The  first  principle  will  only  produce  disturbances  when  real  evils  are  felt ; 
and  with  the  removal  of  actual  grievance,  tranquillity  may  be  anticipated. 
The  second  frequently  produces  convulsions,  independent  of  any  real  cause 
of  complaint ;  or,  if  it  has  been  excited  by  such,  it  continues  after  they  have 
been  removed.  The  first  never  spreads  by  mere  contagion;  the  second  is  fre- 
quently most  virulent  when  the  disease  has  been  contracted  in  this  manner. 
NMk^r^  In  moments  of  political  agitation,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
concrssioD.  statcsmau  to  remove  all  real  causes  of  complaint,  but  firmly  resist 
all  rapid  encroachments  of  popular  ambition.  All  restrictions  upon  personal 
liberty,  industry,  or,  property;  all  oppressive  taxes;  all  odious  personal  dis- 


(I)  th,  i.  3«,  3T.  Uc.  tJ.  6, 7.  Pr.  Hist,  i,  MO-L        (2)  Boor.  rlii.  109. 
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tinclions — ^should  be  abandoned ;  all  prosecutions  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  convert  a  demagogue  into  a  martyr,  should  be  avoided.  If  pu- 
nishment is  required,  the  mildest  which  the  case  will  admit  should  be  chosen; 
in  selecting  the  species  of  prosecution,  the  least  vindictive  should  be  prefer- 
red. The  inflicting  of  death  should,  above  all  things,  be  shunned,  unless  for 
crimes  which  public  feehng  has  stigmatized  as  worthy  of  that  penalty.  But 
having  conceded  thus  much  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  growth  of 
freedom,  all  attempts  at  a  sudden  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  should 
be  steadily  opposed,  and  nothing  conceded  which  tends  to  awaken  the  pas- 
sion of  democracy. 

In  so  far  as  Necker  and  Turgot  laboured  to  relieve  the  real  evils  of  France; 
in  so  far  as  they  sought  to  re-establish  the  finances,  curb  the  powers  of  the 
nobles,  emancipate  the  industry  of  the  peasants,  purify  the  administration  of 
justice,  their  labours  were  wise  and  beneficial,  and  they  did  all  that  men 
could  do,  to  terminate  the  oppression,  and  avert  the  disasters,  of  their  coun- 
try. In  so  far  as  they  yielded  to  public  clamour,  and  conceded  unnecessarily 
to  the  ambition  of  the  people;  in  so  far  as  they  departed,  with  undue  rapi- 
dity, from  ancient  Institutions  to  acquire  temporary  popularity,  they  desenc 
the  censure  of  posterity,  and  are  answerable  for  all  thp  disasters  which  en- 
sued. 

The  talent  of  using  political  power  so  as  not  to  abuse  it,  is  one  of  the  last 
acquisitions  of  mankind,  and  can  be.  gained  only  by  many  ages  of  protected 
industry  and  experienced  freedom.  It  can  never  with  safety  be  extended  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  least  of  all,  to  a  nation  just  emerging  from 
the  fetters  of  servitude  :  unless  the  growth  of  political  influence  in  the  lower 
prders  has  been  as  gradual  as  the  changes  of  thne,  or  the  insensible  extension 
of  day  in  spring,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  the  personal  freedom  which  con- 
stitutes its  principal  object.  A  certain  intermixture  of  the  democratic  spirit  is 
often  indispensable  to  the  extrication  of  individual  liberty,  just  as  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  is  requisite  to  vivify  and  cherish  animal  life  :  but,  unless 
the  fire  is  restrained  within  narrow  limits,  it  will  consume  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  its  fierceness,  not  less  in  political  than  private  life. 

The  love  of  real  freedom  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  passion  for 
popular  power.  The  one  is  directed  to  objects  of  practical  importance  and 
the  redress  of  experienced  wrongs;  the  other  aims  at  visionary  improvement 
and  the  increase  of  democratic  influence.  The  one  complains  of  what  has 
been  felt,  the  other  anticipates  what  may  be  gained;  disturbances  arising 
from  the  first  subside,  when  the  evils  from  which  they  spring  are  removed; 
troubles  originating  in  the  second  magnify  with  every  victory  which  is 
achieved.  The  experience  of  evil  is  the  cause  of  agitation  from  the  first;  the 
love  of  power  the  source  of  convulsions  from  the  last.  Reform  and  conces- 
sions are  tlie  remedies  appropriate  to  the  former ;  steadiness  and  resistance 
the  means  of  extinguishing  the  flame  arising  from  the  latter.  The  passion  of 
love  is  not  more  dependent  on  the  smiles  of  beauty,  than  the  passion  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  hope  of  successive  augmentations  of  power. 

It  is  the  intention-of  Nature,  that  "the  power  of  the  people  should  increase 
as  society  advances;  but  it  is  not  her  intention  that  this  increase  should  take 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  convulse  the  state,  and  ultimately  extinguish  their 
own  freedom.  All  improvements  that  are  really  beneficial,  all  changes  which 
are  destined  to  be  lasting,  are  gradual  in  their  progress.  It  is  by  suddenly  ifr 
creasing  the  power  of  the  lower  orders  that  the  frame  of  society  is  endangered, 
because  the  immediate  eflect  of  such  a  change  is  to  unsettle  men's  minds, 
and  bring  into  full  play  the  most  visionary  and  extravagant  ideas  of  the  most 
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desperate  and  ambitious  men.  Such  an  effect  was  produced  in  France  by  the 
duplication  of  the  Tiers-fitat  in  i788;  and  similar  consequences  will,  in  all 
ages,  be  found  to  attend  the  concession  of  great  political  powers,  at  a  period 
of  more  than  ordinary  political  excitation  (1). 

Revolution  "  No  rcvolution,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  can  succeed  in  a  great 
fi^^hli  country,  unless  it  is  commenced  by  the  aristocratic  class ;  the  people 
tiuM.  afterwards  get  possession  of  it,  but  they  cannot  strike  the  first  blow. 
When  I  recollect  that  it  was  the  parliaments,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  who  first 
strove  to  limit  the  royal  authority,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  insinuate  that 
their  design  in  so  doing  was  culpable.  A  sincere  enthusiasm  then  animated 
all  ranks  of  Frenchmen;  public  spirit  had  spread  universally,  and  among  the 
higher  classes,  the  most  enlightened  and  generous,  were  those  who  ardently 
desired  that  public  opinion  should  have  its  due  sway  in  the  direction  of  afiiiirs. 
But  can  the  privileged  ranks,  who  commenced  the  Revolution,  accuse  those 
who  only  carried  it  on?  Some  will  say,  we  wished  only  that  the  changes 
should  proceed  a  certain  length;  others,  that  they  should  go  a  step  further; 
but  who  can  regulate  the  impulse  of  a  great  people  when  once  put  in  mo- 
tion (2)?"  A  heavy  responsibility  attaches  to  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  who, 
during  periods  of  agitation,  support  the  demands  of  the  populace  for  a  sudden 
increase  of  power,  instead  of  directing  their  desires  to  what  may  really  benefit 
them,  the  redress  of  experienced  evils.  On  their  heads  rest  all  the  disasters 
and  bloodshed  which  necessarily  follow  in  their  train.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  are  most  worthy  of  reprobation ;  the  haughty  aristocrats,  who  resist 
every  attempt  at  practical  improvement,  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  or 
the  factious  demagogues,  who  urge  on  additions  to  popular  power  when  it 
threatens  society  with  convulsions.  The  true  patriot  is  the  reverse  of  both; 
he  will,  in  every  situation,  attach  himself  to  the  party  which  resists  the  evils 
that  threaten  his  country;  in  periods  when  liberty  is  endangered,  he  will  side 
with  the  popular,  in  moments  of  agitation,  support  the  monarchical  party. 

(l)  This  distinction  coincides  with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  rational  discussion  on  this 

tirjwn  by  the  Viscount  St.-Chamans,  in  bis  late;  able  vital  sabject.-7>See  ST.>CiiAHA.as>  67,  68. 
and  eloquent  pamphiet  on  the  Revolution  of  1830,         (3)  Rev.  Franf.  i.  135. 
Wtweea  ptrtoml  anU  political  freudom.    U  lies  at 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONSTITUENT     ASSEMBLT. 

ARGUMENT. 

Elevated  state  ofScience  in  France  at  thfe  commencement  of  the  Revolution— Bash  innovations 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly— Opening  of  the  States-General— Speeches  of  the  King  and 
Wecker— Ideas  of  the  latter  regarding  the  Revolution- Views  of  the'Tiers-EUt— And  of  the 
Nobles  and  dignified  Clergy— And  of  the  King— Keeker's  duplication  of  the  Tiers-EUt- 
"Violent  opposition  to  it  from  ihe  Nobles  and  Clergy— Remarkable  Prophecy  of  Beauregard— 
Composition  of  the  Trers-Elat- Absence  of  Men  of  Literature  and  Philosophy,  and  great 
Proprietors-Greatnumberof  Lawyers— Efforts  of  Nobles  and  Court  to  sway  the  Assembly— 
The  Tiers-Etat  insist  for  one  Assembly— Violent  contests  between  them  and  the  Nobles— They 
take  the  name  of  National  Assembly— Dismay  of  the  Nobles— Enthusiasm  over  the  Country 
—Necker  proposes  a  mixed  Constitution,  like  the  English -Tennis  Court  Oath— Majority  of 
the  Clergy  join  the  Tiers-Etat— Royal  Silting  of  23d  June— Duke  of  Orleans  and  Forty-seven 
Nobles  join  the  Tiers-Etat- The  King  yields;  and  enjoins  majority  of  Nobles  to  do  the  same 
—Immense  Effervescence  in  Paris— Revolt  of  the  French  Guards— Vigorous  measures 
resolved  on  by  the  Court— Change  of  Ministry— Military  Preparations- Consternation  of 
Paris  on  this— Troops  revolt,  and  are  withdrawn  to  Versailles— Dreadful  Tumults  in  Paris 
—Storming  of  the  Bastille— Cruelty  of  the  Populace,  and  their  enthusiasm.— The  King,  being 
informed  of  it,  yields,  and  visits  Paris— Commencement  of  the  Emigration— Recall  of 
Necker,  and  FligFit  of  the  Ministry—Excesses  of  the  Populaca— Consequences  of  the  popular 
triumph  of  National  Guards— Feudal  rights  abandoned  by  the  Nobility— Anarchy  in  France, 
and  Famine  in  Paris— ConsequencTes  of  this  measure— Rights  of  man— Formation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  question  of  the  Veto— Democratic  state  of  Paris— State  of  the  Finances- 
Famine  in  the  capital  and  provinces— Banquet  at  Versailles— Agitation  and  Insurrection  at 
Paris— State  of  the  Assembly  and  Court— The  mob  invade  Versailles,  surround  the  palace, 
and  nearly  murder  the  King  and  Queen— Heroic  conduct  of  the  latter— Royal  Family  brought 
to  Paris— Vast  changes  introduced  by  the  Constituent  Assembly— Faults  on  both  sides- 
General  reflections  on  the  causes  which  precipitated  the  Revoiation. 

The  higher  branches  of  science,  says  Plato,  are  not  useful  to  all,  but  only 
to  a  few ;  general  ignorance  is  neither  the  greatest  evil,  nor  the  most  to  he 
feared;  a  mass  of  ill-digested  information  is  much  more  dangerous  (i).  A 
little  knowledge,  says  Bacon,  makes  men  irreligious;  but  profound  thought 
brings  them  back  to  devotion.  In  tjie  truths  unfolded  by  these  great  men, 
are  to  be  found  the  remote  sources  of  the  miseries  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Satrof^       Science  had  never  attained  a  more  commanding  station  than  in 
date"of "    France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  astronomy,  in" 
Rcvohition.  vestigated  in  its  furthest  recesses  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations, had,  first  of  all  the  exact  sciences,  been  brought  to  perfection;  the 
profound  researches  of  her  geometricians  had  rivalled  all  but  Newton's  glory; 
while  the  talent  of  her  chemists,  and  the  genius  of  her  naturalists,  bad  ex- 
plored the  hidden  processes  of  Nature,  and  made  the  remnants  of  animated 
life  unfold  the  pristine  order  of  creation.  What  then  was  wanting  to  fit  her 
people  for  rational  liberty,  and  qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
freemen?  A  sense  of  religion,  the  habits  of  sober  thought,  and  moderation 
of  general  opinion;  and  the  want  of  these  rendered  all  the  others  of  no 
avail. 
cJnsmaein    ^^^^^''Y  affords  nq  example  of  an  era  in  which  innovation  was  so 
Ass"cmwJ°   hastily  pursued,  and  ambition  so  b]in<j|ly  worshipped;  when  the 
experience  of  ages  was  so  haughtily  rejected,  and  the  fancies  of  the  momei*^ 

(1)  Plato,  de  Legi)}tts,  lib.  vii. 
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SO  rashly  adopted;  in  which  the  rights  of  property  were  so  scandalously 
violated,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  so  profusely  lavished.  If  we  tradd 
these  frightful  disorders  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  them  all  springing 
from  the  pride  of  a  little  knowledge ;  from  historical  analogies  imperfectly 
understood,  examples  of  antiquity  rashly  misapplied,  dreams  of  perfection 
crudely  conceived,  speculations  of  the  moment  instantly  acted  upon.  The 
danger  of  such  proceedings  had  been  repeatedly  exposed;  the  annals  of 
Tacitus,  the  discourses  of  Machiavel,  the  essays  of  Bacon,  had  long  before 
illustrated  them ;  but  these,  and  all  the  other  lessons  of  experience,  were 
passed  over  with  disdain,  and  every  village  politician  who  had  dreamed  of 
politics  for  a  few  months,  deemed  himself  superior  to  the  greatest  men  whom 
the  world  had  ev^  produced. 
Peril  of  The  great  danger  of  setting  the  ideas  of  men  afloat  upon  political 
innoYatioD.  gubjccts  cousists  in  the  multitude  who  can  think,  compared  to  the 
few  who  can  think  correctly;  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  most  stable 
institutions  can  be  overturned,  compared  with  the  excessively  slow  rate  at 
which  they  can  be  restored.  Every  man  can  speak  of  politics;  there  is  not 
one  in  ten  who  can  understand  them :  every  man  flatters  himself  he  knows 
something  of  history;  to  be  qualified  to  reason  on  it  correctly,  requires  the 
incessant  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  But,  unfortunately,  the  knowledge  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  apd  of  the  extensive  information  which  it  requires,  is 
one  of  the  last  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind ;  none  are  so  rash  as  those 
who  are  least  qualified  to  govern ;  none  so  really  worthy  of  the  lead,  as  those 
who  are  least  desirous  to  assume  it. 

oppDiof  u  The  5th  of  May,  1789,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
(£^.  States-General :  that  was  the  first  day  of  the  French  Revolution. 
May  4,  On  the  evening  before  a  religious  ceremony  preceded  the  installa- 
'7^9.  11011  of  i\^Q  Estates.  The  King,  his  family,  his  ministers,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  three  orders,  walked  in  procession  from  the  church  of  Notre- 
Daime  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  to  hear  mass.  The  appearance  of  the  assembled 
bodies,  and  the  reflection  that  a  national  solemnity,  so  long  fallen  into  disuse, 
was  about  to  be  revived,  excited  the  most  lively  enthusiasm  in  the  multitude. 
The  weather  was  fine;  the  benevolent  and  dignified  air  of  the  Ring,  the 
graceful  manners  of  the  jQueen,  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  ceremony,  and 
the  undefined  hopes  which  it  excited,  exalted  the  spirits  of  all  who  witnessed 
it.  But  the  reflecting  observed  with  pain,  that  the  sullen  lines  of  feudal 
Etiquette  were  preserved  with  rigid  formality,  and  they  augured  ill  of  the 
national  representation  which  commenced  its  labours  with  such  distinctions. 
First  marched  the  clergy  in  grand  costume,  with  violet  robes;  next  the 
noblesse,  in  black  dresses,  with  gold  vests,  lace  cravats,  and  hats  adorned 
with  white  plumes;  last,  the  Tiers-fitat,  dressed  in  black,  with  short  cloaks, 
muslin  cravats,  and  hats  without  feathers  (1).  But  the  friends  of  the  people 
consoled  themselves  with  the  observation,  that,  however  humble  their  attire, 
the  numbers  of  this-  class  greatly  preponderated  over  those  of  the  other 
orders  (2). 

Hardly  any  of  the  deputies  had  hitherto  acquired  great  popular  reputation. 
One  alone  attracted  general  attention.  Born  of  noble  parents,  he  had  warmly 
espoused  the  popular  side,  without  losing  the  pride  of  aristocratic  connexion. 
His  talents  universally  known,  and  his  integrity  generally  suspected,  rendered 

(1)  It  wai  obserred  that  the  Dake  of  Orleans,     dense  masses  of  the  Tien-htt,  who  iminediAttly 
who  walked  last,  as  of  highest  rank  among  the     followed. 
aoblea,luigcRdlMuiid,tBdwt99iixr(miidedb7the        (2)  Mig.  i,  30*  Th,  i.  43. 
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him  the  object  of  painful  anxiety;  harsh  and  disagreeable  features,  a  pro 
fusion  of  black  hair,  and  a  commanding  air  attracted  the  curiosity  even  of 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  reputation.  His  name  was  Mirabeau, 
future  leader  of  the  assembly  (1). 

Two  ladies  of  rank  from  a  gallery,  with  very  different  feelings,  beheld  the 
spectacle.  The  one  was  Madame,  de  Montmorin,  wife  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  the  other  the  illustrious  daughter  of  M.  Necker,  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  latter  exulted  in  the  boundless  prospect  of  national  felicity  which 
seemed  to  be  opening,  under  the  auspices  of  her  father.  "  You  are  wrong  to 
rejoice,"  said  Madame  de  Montmorin;  "  this  event  forebodes  much  misery 
to  France  and  to  ourselves."  Her  presentiment  turned  out  too  well-founded : 
she  herself  perished  on  the  scaffold  with  one  of  her  sons ;  another  was 
drowned;  her  husband  was  massacred  in  the  prisons  on  September  2d;  her 
eldest  daughter  was  cut  off  in  jail ;  her  youngest  died  of  a  broken  heart  before 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  (2). 
*  May  5.         ^^  the  following  day  the  Assembly  was  opened  with  extraordinary 

^7^9  ponip.   Galleries,  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  >vere 

filled  with  a  brilliant  assembly  of  spectators;  the  deputies  were  introduced 
and  arranged  according  to  the  order  established  in  the  last  Convocation 
in  1614.  The  clergy  sat  on  the  right,  the  nobles  on  the  left,  the  commons  in 
front  of  the  throne.  Loud  applauses  followed  the  entry  of  the  popular  leaders, 
especially  those  who  were  known  to  have  contributed  te-  the  convocation  of 
the  states.  M.  Necker,  in  particular,  y,^s  distinguished  by  the  reception  which 
he  experienced.  After  the  ministers  and  deputies  had  taken  their  places, 
the  Ring  appeared,  followed  by  the  Queen,  the  princes,  and  a  brilliant  suite* 
Thi3  monarch  placed  himself  upon  his  throne,  amidst  the  loudest  applause, 
and  the  three  orders  at  the  same  instant  rose  and  covered  themselves  (3). 
The  days  were  past  when  the  third  estate  remained  uncovered,  and  Spoke 
only  on  their  knees ;  that  first  spontaneous  movement  was  ominous  of  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  that  aspiring  body.  - 

Speech  of      "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  monarch,  with  emotion,  "  the  day  which 

the  King,  -jjjy  heart  so  long  desired  is  at  length  arrived;  I  find  myself  sur- 
rounded by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  which  it  is  my  first  glory  to 
command.  A  long  period  has  elapsed  since  the  last  convocation  of  the  Statesr 
General;  and  although  the  meeting  of  these  assemblies  was  thought  to  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  re>^stablish  an  usage  from  which 
the  kingdom  may  derive  new  force,  and  which  may  open  to  its  inhabitants 
hitherto  unknown  sources  of  prosperity."  He  concluded  with  these  words: 
— "  Every  thing  which  can  be  expected  from  the  warmest  solicitude  for  the 
public  welfare— every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  a  king,  the  firmest 
friend  of  his  people,  you  may  expect  from  me.  May  unanimity  prevail  among 
you,  and  this  epoch  become  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  French  prt- 
sperity !"  These  sentiments  excited  at  first  the  warmest  expression  of  grati- 
tude; but,  on  reflection,  the  deputies  observed,  with  regret,  that  nothing 
tangible  was  proposed  by  the  crown,  and  that  expressions  on  the  necessity 
of  raising  money,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind  was  all  that 
followed  from  these  intentions.  The  speech  of  M.  Necker  was  anxiously 
looked  for,  as  explaining  the  real  sentiments  of  the  court ;  but  it  was  long  and 
undecided,  resembfing  rather  the  exposition  of  a  cautious  financier,  than  the 
harangue  of  a  great  statesman  on  the  opening  of  a  new  political  era  (4). 

(1)  Blad.  de  Stael,  i.  186.  (a)  Mig.  i,  3|.  Th.  i.  43. 

(2)  Mad.  de  Stael,  i.  187.  (4)  Lac.  Pr.  Hist,  i.  32.  Tb,  i.  J|,  44, 
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Silonhe  ^^  truth,  notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  the  Swiss  minister 
RcToigtioo.  mistook  the  signs  of  the  times.  Pressed  by  the  needy  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  his  attention  was  exclusively  fixed  on  the  means  of  reple- 
nishing it.  He  persisted  in  considering  the  crisis  as  financial,  when  in  truth 
it  was  social;  as  arising  from  embarrassments  of  government,  when  it  really 
sprung  from  the  growing  importance  of  the  people.  He  hoped  to  accommo- 
date his  measures  to  the  public  exigencies,  without  compromising  or  break- 
ing with  any  party.  He  was  aware  that  the  ancient  system  of  government 
.  could  not  be  maintained,  but  he  trusted  that  the  divisions  in  the  political  par- 
ties would  enable  him  to  repair  the  machine  without  destroying  it.  By  so 
doing  he  lost  the  confidence  of  all.  Conciliatory  measures  are  admirable, 
when  they  are  founded  on  reforms  which  remove  a  practical  evil ;  they  are 
ruinous  when  they  proceed  on  a  balance  of  mutual  jealousies,  or  a  blind  con- 
cession to  popular  menaces,  and  irritate  all  without  attaching  any  (1). 
Of  the  Tiers:  Liberty  and  equality  were  the  ideas  predominant  in  the  mind  of 
*'"•  the  whole  third  estate,  and  of  that  large  party  of  the  clergy,  who, 
emanating  from  its  ranks,  were  identified  with  its  interests.  Equality  was 
the  great  object  of  their  ambition,  because  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  the 
evil  which  occasioned  their  discontents.  It  was  not  so  much  absolute  freedom 
which  they  coveted,  as  equality  of  restraint,  and  the  repeal  of  all  those  laws 
which  threw  their  fetters  with  undue  severity  upon  the  lower  classes.  They 
would  rather  have  had  servitude  in  common  with  the  privileged  ranks,  than 
freedom  accompanied  with  those  privileges  which  drew  an  impassable  line 
between  them.  The  passion  for  distinction,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  observed, 
is  the  ruling  principle  in  France;  equality  was  demanded  because  it  promised 
to  remove  the  loiad  which  depressed  the  buoyant  ambition  of  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  society  (2). 
Views  of  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles  were  naturally  desirous  of  maintain- 
ed wgiSr  ing  the  privileges  which  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and 
clergy.  regarded  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  government  in  modern 
times.  Their  interests  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  determined  their  incli- 
nations, and  they  were  resolved  to  resist  any  innovations  which  threatened 
to  subvert  their  exclusive  advantages.  The  higher  classes  of  the  clergy  shared 
the  sentiments  of  the  noble  families  from  which  they  sprung,  and  were 
equally  anxious  to  maintain  the  privileges  from  which  they  derived  advan- 
tage ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  undignified  ecclesiastics,  who  were  indignant 
at  their  exclusion  from  all  situations  of  consideration  or  emolument  in  the 
church,  participated  in  the  feelings  of  the  third  estate,  with  whom  they 
were  more  immediately  in  contact,  and  might  be  expected,  on  any  serious 
struggle,  to  join  their  ranks  (3). 

Taken  as  a  body,  the  clergy  had  supported  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  for 
the  establishment  of  their  Uberties.  The  vast  proportion  of  their  numbers, 
who  were  humble  cur^s,  destitute  of  any  property,  was  a  sufficient  security 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  They  had  urged  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General;  the  clergy  of  Rheims,  with  their  archbishop  at  their  head,  demanded, 
in  their  instructions  to  their  representatives,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
code,  containing  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy,  the  regular  assembly 
of  the  States-General,  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  the  establishment  of 
personal  freedom,  security  to  property,  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  open 
eligibility  to  all  the  citizens  to  all  employments,  a  new  civil  and  military  code, 

(1)  Mig.  1.  35.  (5)  aw.  8.  Uc.vii.  »,  I0,  U. 

(2)  Riv.  37.  48.    Lac.  i.  32.  Kap.  in  DueliCM  of 
Abnntei,  Tii.  369*  370. 
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uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  All 
the  other  instructions  of  the  clergy  to  their  representatives  contained  more 
or  less  the  same  sentiments.  It  was  at  a  later  period  in  the  Revolution,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  and  injustice  with  which  they  were  assailed, 
that  this  great  body  became  the  lasting  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Revo* 
lution  (i), 
Tbe^Kingu  Tbc  King,  who  had  never  tasted  one  moment  of  repose  since  his 
tbe'iabj^t.  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  induced  by  financial  embarrass* 
ments,  to  convoke  the  States-General,  and  looked  forward  to  their  assem- 
bling as  the  termination  of  his  difficulties.  He,  in  truth,  loved  his  people, 
and  expected  to  meet  their  representatives  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent 
who  rejoins  his  long*lost  children  I  He  believed  himself  beloved,  because  he 
deserved  to  be  so.  Unhappily,  it  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  re* 
volution ;  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  the  monarchy,  men  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  its  overthrow,  and  deemed  present  institutions  stable, 
because  they  had  never  seen  tbem  shaken.  They  had  yet  to  learn  that  no  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  ou  the  affections  of  mankind  when  their  interests  are 
at  stake;  that  the  force  of  ancient  recollections,  strong  in  periods  of  tran- 
quillity, is  frequently  lost  in  moments  of  danger;  and  that  attachment  to  old 
institutions  is  powerful  only  in  those  who  have  shared  in  their  protection  (2). 
M.  Necker  bad  adopted  two  principles  very  generally  received  at  that  pe- 
riod, but  of  which  subsequent  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  the  &1- 
lacy;  viz.  that  public  opinion  is  always  on  the  side  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  that  be  could  at  pleasure  sway  its  impul6e8.(3).  The  principle,  x>ox]^ 
puli  vox  Veij  doubtful  at  all  times,  is  totally  misplaced  in  periods  of  agitation, 
when  the  passions  are  let  loose,  and  the  ambition  of  the  reckless  is  awakened 
by  the  possibility  of  elevation.  Public  opinion,  in  the  end,  will  always  in» 
cline  to  the  right  side;  but  in  th6  violence  of  its  previous  oscillations,  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  may  be  overthrown.  The,  mariner  who  descries  a 
coming  storm,  may  with  certainty  predict  that  its  fury  will  ultimately  be 
stilled;  but  he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  vessel  will  not  previously  be  sunk  in 
the  waves. 
Neckfr's  Proceeding  on  this  principle,  M.  Necker  adopted  the  measure 
of  ^e  Tim-  already  mentioned,  which  was  productive  of  more  disastrous  con* 
**"•  sequencer  than  any  single  step  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Revo^ 
lution ;  the  duplication  of  the  number  of  deputies  from  the  Tiers*£tat  (4). 
owosltioii  ^***^  decisive  step  was  not  taken  without  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nobT^Md  5'^^<^w  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  classes.  They  at  once  perceived 
dfrjy.'  that  this  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  third  estate  mor<i 
than  doubled  their  inlluence  in  the  Assembly;  and  the  most  violent  discon- 
tents were  excited  in  all  parts  of  France  by  so  unexpected  a  measure  in  their 
favour.  The  prelates  and  dignified  clergy  felt  the  utmost  disquietude  at  the 
number  of  cures  and  ecclesiastics  of  inferior  rank,  who  attended  them  as 
members  of  the  States-General.  It  was  evident  from  their  conversation,  ha- 
bits, and  manners,  that  they  participated  in  the  feelings  of  the  Tiers*£tat, 
with  whom  they  lived  in  constant  communication;  and  that  the  unjust  ex* 
elusion  of  the  middling  ranks  from  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the 
c|iurcb,  had  excited  as  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  ecclesiastical  classes,  a$ 
the  invidious  privileges  of  the  noblesse  had  awakened  in  the  laity  (3).  Their 
subsequent  junction  gave  the  popular  party  an  undisputed  ascendency  in  the 

m  ChfttMabriand.  xU.  844.  BurU,  ▼.  99,  (4)  Riv.  7.   Uc.  rii.  «.  Mig.  i.ai. 

(J)  Uc.  Tu.  8, 9. 1)e  Stall,  i,  S8Q. 
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issembly.  It  is  by  the  union  of  the  church  and  the  throne  that  political  insti- 
tutions acquire  stability ;  it  was  by  iheir  separation  that  they  were  overturned 
in  France. 

But  it  was  not  merely  by  the  duplication  of  the  Tiers-fitat  that  Necker  pre- 
pared the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Effects  not  less  prejudicial  resulted 
from  the  extraordinary  laxity  which  was  observed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Electoral  Assemblies.  The  King  had  invited  the  whole  citizens,  in  benevolent 
and  touching  terms,  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  representatives  (1),  and  no 
restriction  whatever  was  imposed  on  the  persons  who  were  to  concur  in  the 
Primary  Assemblies.  It  was  merely  provided  that  they  were  to  choose  the 
electors,  and  that  the  choice  of  the  representatives  should  devolve  on  the 
delegates  thus  chosen,  who  were  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  hundred  in 
number  in  each  bailiwick.  Upwards  of  two  millions  of  Frenchmen  were  ad- 
mitted under  this  regulation  to  a  privilege  which  substantially  amounted  to 
the  power  of  choosing  representatives;  for  the  electors  were  nothing  but 
delegates,  who,  in  every  instance,  obeyed  the  directions  of  their  constituents. 
Finally,  this  immense  body  were  intrusted  with  the  important  privilege  of 
drawing  up  cahiers,  or  directions  to  their  constituents  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct they  were  to  pursue  on  all  the  great  questions  which  were  to  come  before 
them  (2).  These  cahiers  were  absolute  mandates,  which  the  representatives 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  faithfully,  and  support  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  (3). 

Nor  was  this  all.  Not  content  with  establishing  an  electoral  system,  which 
unounted  almost  to  universal  suffrage,  and  permitting  these  numerous  elec- 
tors to  bind  their  representatives  a  priori  by  absolute  mandates  on  all  the 
questions  which  might  occur,  Necker  imposed  no  restraint  whatever  on  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  chosen  as  representatives.  'Neither  property,  nor  age, 
nor  marriage,  were  required  as  qualifications.  Every  Frenchman,  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  domiciled  in  a  canton,  who  paid  the  smallest  sum  in  taxes,  was 
declared  eligible.  The  consequences  were  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Youths 
hardly  escaped  from  school;  lawyers  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  their 
villages;  curates  barely  elevated  either  in  income  or  knowledge  above  their 
humble  flocks ;  physicians  destitute  of  patients,  barristers  without  briefs;  the 
wdent,  the  needy,  the  profligate,  the  ambitious,  were  at  once  vomited  forth 
from  all  quarters  to  co-operate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  monarchy.  Very 
few,  indeed,  of  the  assembly  were  possessed  of  any  property;  fewer  still  of 
»ny  knowledge.  The  only  restraints  on  human  passion — knowledge,  age,  pro- 
perty, and  children, — ^were  awanting  in  the  great  majority  of  its  members; 
they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ardent  youths,  who  already  thought  them- 
selves equal  to  Cicero,  Brutus,  or  Demosthenes,  or  were  resolutely  bent  on 

(l)  The  circular  calling  together  the  Slates-Ge-  from  their  virtues  and  the  spirit  -with  which  ther 

Mnl  ber«,~.*' We  have  need  of  the  concourse  of  arcnnimated;  that  llje  deputies  should  be  fumishea 

owfaiibroi  saibJ4Ct.s,  to  bid  us  in  surmounting  the  with  powers  a. d  instructions  sufBcient  to   enable 

virHcaUies  arising  from  the  stale  of  the  finances,  tlicm  to  attend  tn  all  the  concerns  of  the  state,  and 

*Rd  establishing,  in  conformity  with  our  most  ar-  introduce  such  remedies  as  shall  be  deemed  adrl- 

wnt  desire,  a  durable  order  in  the  parts  of  govern  sable  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  eslablish- 

iDcnt  which  affect  the  public  welfare.  We  wish  that  ment  of  a  .fixed  and  durable  order  in  all  parts  of 

««  three  estates  should   confer  together  on   the  the  government,  worthy  of  the  paternal  affections 

■atten  which  will  be  submitted  to  their  exjimina-  of  the  King  and  of  the  resolutions  of  so  noble  an 

tion  :  they  will  make  known  to  ns  the  wishes  and  assembly." — Calokhib,  315  ;  Lib.  ii.  335 

Knennces  of  the  people  in  such  a  way,  thiit,  by  a  ('2)  The  collertiou  of  llies'-  cahiers,  in  thirty-six 

Jl^lual  confidence,  and  exchange  of  kind  offices,  Tolumes  folio,  is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic 

wlween  the  king  and  people,  the    public    evils  nionuinent  whi«h  exists  of  ihe  grievances  which  led 

ih<>aldainpidly  as  po«i«ibte  be  remedied.   For  this  to   the   RevolutiOM.    An  abstract   of  this  immense 

Purpose  we  enjoin  and  command  that,  immediately  record  has  been  published  by  PrudUomme,  in  three 

«n  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  yea  proceed  to  elect  vols.  8vo }  another  by  Grille,  in  two  Tols.  8to, 

«P«Ua|  of  the  thfee  otden,  worthy  of  confidence  (3)  Lab.  «,  336, 339. 
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making  their  fortunes :  they  were  elected  by  almost  universal  sufi^age,  and 
subjected  to  the-  most  rigorous  mandates  from  a  numerous  and  Ignorant 
constituency.  And  yet  from  such  a  body,  all  classes  in  France,  with  a  few 
individual  exceptions,  expected  a  deliverance^  from  the  evils  or  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  a  complete  regeneration  of  society: 
The  King,  the  ministers,;  and  courtiers^  anticipated  a  liberation  from  the 
vexatious  opposition  of  the  parliaments,  and  more  ready  submission  from  a 
body  of  men  who  were  thought  to  be  so  ill  calculated  to  combine  as  the  Tier»^ 
£tat;  the  nobles,  a  restoration  of  order  to  the  fmances,  and  emancipation 
from  the  public  difficulties  by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property;  the 
commons,  liberation  from  every  species  of  restraint,  and  boundless  felicity 
from  the  prospects  which  would  open  to  them  in  the  new  state  of  society 
which  was  approaching.  When  hopes  so  chimerical  are  entertained  by  all 
classes  of  society,  and  a  chaos  of  unanimity  is  produced,  composed  of  such 
discordant  interests,  it  may  usually  be  concluded  that  a  general  infatuation 
has  seized  the  public  mind,  and  that  great  national  calamities  are  at  hand  (1). 
pm™UM^'*if  '^^^  prelates  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  strongest  terms  on  this 
jieauregiid.  portontous  stato  of  things.  The  torrent  of  irreligious  opinions  with 
1*779'**'  which  France  had  lately  been  deluged,  had  awakened  a  general 
belief  amongst  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  that  some  terrible 
national  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  the  ex-Jesuit  Beauregard,  when  preaching 
before  the  court  in  Lent,  pronounced,  with  an  emphatic  voice,  these  re- 
markable words,  which  subsequent  events  rendered  prophetic : — "  Yes!  thy 
temples,  0  Lord,  shall  be  destroyed;  thy  worship  abolished;  thy  name 
blasphemed.  But  what  do  I  hear,  great  God !  to  the  holy  strains  which  beneath 
sacred  roofs  arose  in  thy  praise,  shall  succeed  profane  and  licentious  songs; 
the  infamous  rites  of  Venus  sha:ll  usurp  the  place  of  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High;  and  she  herself  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  receive  the 
incense  of  her  new  adorers  (2)."  Who  could  have  imagined  that  this  was 
literally  to  be  accomplished  in  four  years,  within  the  cathedral  walls  of 
Notre-Dame! 
compcition  Tho  Tlcrs-fitat  numbered  among  its  members  a  great  proportion 
o  rte  »eii..^^  ^^^  talent,  and  almost  all  the  energy,  of  France.  The  leading 
members  of  the  bar,  of  the  mercantile  and  medical  classes,  many  of  the 
ablest  of  the  clergy,  and  alniiost  all  the  delegates  of  the  towns,  were  to  befoimd 
in  its  ranks. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation,  even  at  Paris,  looked  forward  to  the  States- 
General  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  imposts;  the  nobility  hoped  it  would 
prove  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  finances,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
vexatious  parsimony  of  later  years;  the  citizens^  trusted  it  would  remove  the 
galling  fetters  to  which  they  were  still  subjected;  the  fundholders,  who  had 
so  often  suffered  from  a  breach  of  public  faith,  regarded  it  as  a  secure  rampart 
against  a  national  bankruptcy ;  an  event  which  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit 
had  led  them  seriously  to  apprehend.  All  classes  were  unanimous  in  favour 
of  a  change,  from  which  all  were  equally  destined  to  suffer  (3). 

All  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which  were  unworthily  depressed,  who 
sought  after  distinction  which  the  existing  order  of  society  prevented  them 
from  obtaining,  or  who  had  acquired  wealth  without  obtaining  consideration, 
joined  themselves  to  the  disaffected.  To  those  were  added  the  unsettled  spirits 
which  the  prospect  of  approaching  disturbances  always  brings  forth;  i^ 
reckless,  the  ardent,  the  desperate;  men  who  laboured  under  the  subsistiBJ 


0  Lab.  ii.  337,  3&a,  351.  (3)  Domont,  i.  83.  * 

"^  Irfic.Tii.il. 
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State  of  society,  and  hoped  that  any  change  would  ameliorate  their  condition. 
A  propcHtion  of  the  nobles  also  adhered  to  their  principles,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  brought  a  princely  fortune,  a  selfish 
heart,  and  depraved  habits,  to  forward  the  work  of  corruption,  but  wanted 
steadiness  to  rule  the  faction  which  his  prodigality  had  created,  and  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  who  had  nursed  a  republican  spirit  amidst  American 
dangers,  and  brought  to  the  strife  of  freedom  in  the  Old  World  the  ardent 
desires  which  had  been  awakened  by  its  triumph  in  the  New.  The  Counts 
Clermont  Tonnerre  and  Lally  ToUendal  also  were  attached  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples; the  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucault,  and  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the 
Marquis  de  Crillon,  and  the  Viscount  Montmorency,  names  long  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  French  glory,  and  some  of  which  were  destined  to  acquire  a 
£ital  celebrity  from  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  bore  them  (i).  A  portentous 
union  of  rank,  talent,  and  energy!  of  much  which  the  aristocracy  could 
produce  that  was  generous,  with  all  that  the  commons  could  furnish  that 
was  eminent ;  of  philosophic  enthusiasm  with  plebeian  audacity ;  of  the  vigour 
of  rising  ability  with  the  weight  of  antiquated  splendour. 

Two  circumstances,  however,  were  remarkable  in  the  composition  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  influence  its 
future  proceedings. 
Abwnre  of    Tho  first  was  tl)e  almost  total  exclusion  of  literary  and  philoso- 
!nd'm?A'«5'phical  talent,  and  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  the  legal 
"•"•         profession.  With  the  exception  of  Bailly,  and  one  or  two  other 
illustrious  individuals,  no  name  of  celebrity  was  to  be  found  among  its 
members.  On  the  other  hand,  no  less  than  279  of  the  Tiers-fitat  were  advo- 
cates, chiefly  from  the  provincial  courts  of  France  (2).  This  class  did  not 
correspond  to  the  barristers  of  England,  who,  although  not  in  general  men 
of  property,  are  at  least  possessed  of  talent  and  information,  but  were  pro- 
vincial advocates,  stewards  of  petty  local  jurisdictions,  country  attorneys, 
notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the 
fomenters  of  petty  war  and  village  vexation.    "  From  the  moment,"  says 
Mr.  Burke,  '^  that  f  read  a  list  of  their  names,  and  saw  this,  I  foresaw  distinctly, 
and  very  nearly  as  it  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow  (3) ! "  This  fact  is 
not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  how  few  of  the 
electors  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  scientific  characters,  in  a 
country  where  not  one  in  fifty  could  read  (4) ;  and,  on  the  other,  how  closely 
the  necessities  of  men  brought  them  every  where  in  contact  wilh  that  en- 
terprising and  restless  body  which  lived  upon  their  divisions.   The  absence 
of  the  philosophers  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  with  a  few  splendid 
exceptions,  they  seldom  make  good  practical  statesmen ;  but  the  multitude 
of  lawyers  turned  out  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  possessing,  as  they  did, 
talent  without  property,  and  the  desire  of  distinction  wiihout  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  it.   The  worst  characters  in  Hie  Revolution — Ro- 
bespierre, Danton,  and  almost  all  their  associates — sprung  from  that  class.  > 
The  second  was  the  great  proportion  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  who  .were  men  of 
no  property  or  consideraUori  in  the  country,  mere  needy  adventurers,  who 
pushed  themselves  into  the  Estates  in  order  to  make  their  fortune  amidst  the 
Fnr  fre«t      pubjic  couvulsious  whlch  wcrc  anticipated.  The  leading  men  of 
proprK-tort.    jjjg  banking  and  commercial  interest  were  indeed  members  of  this 
body,  and  took  a  pride  in  being  considered  its  head ;  but  their  numbers  were 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  of  their  needy  brethren,  and  their  talents 

a)  Lac.  ▼H.  13,  J5.  Dnmont,  38.  Tb.  i.  41.  (3)  Borke,  Fr.  Rev.  Wnrk*. ▼».  ill. 

(2)  Lacf  Til.  II.  Y.  03.  (4)  Young's  Irayels,  i.  384. 
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not  ^ufTicient  to  enablie  them  to  maintain  an  ascendency.  When  the  contest 
began,  they  were  speedily  supplanted  by  the  clamorous  and  reckless  adven- 
turers, who  aimed  at  nothhig  but  public  confusion.  France,  on  this  occasion, 
paid  the  penalty  of  her  unjust  and  invidious  feudal  distinctions;  the  class 
wasawanting,  so  well  known  in  England,  which,  nominally  belonging  to  the 
Commons,  is  .bound  to  the  Peers  by  similarity  of  situation  and  community 
of  interest;  which  forms  the  link  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  and 
moderates  the  pride  of  the  former  by  their  firmness,  and  the  turbulence  of 
the  latter  by  their  authority  (4). 
Efforts  to  The  aristocratic  party  perceiving  with  dismay  that  the  Tiers-£tat 
A^^ombTy.  composed  a  half  of  the  whole  deputies  of  France,  spared  no  effort 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  noWes  and  the  clergy.  Every  thing,  it  was  evi- 
dent, would  depend  on  their  fidelity;  a  committee  of  the  leaders  was  held  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Countess  of  Polignac,  the  head  of  an  ill-fated  though  generous 
and  devoted  family,  from  whom  the  royal  cause  sufifered  as  much  in  the 
commencement  as  in  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  plan  arranged  by  tbem 
was  to  prevent  every  thing  by  conceding  nothing;  to  control  Paris  by  means 
of  the  army,  the  Tiers-Etat  by  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy 
by  the  hopes  of  preferment.  Every  thing  vas  regulated  by  the  precedent  erf 
the  last  meeting  of  the  States-General ;  they  forgot  that  nearly  two  centuri* 
had  since  intervened,  and  that  1789  was  not  4644  (2). 

Towards  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  or  indeed  the  establishment  of 
any  thing  like  regulated  freedom,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  different  orders 

(i^  Lac.  Tli.  20. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  compr.sed  of  1 128  persons,  of  whom  about  two*lhirds  were  non«proprie< 
tors.  They  were  arranpc'l  in  the  following  manner:^ 

Clergy.  Nobles. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops, 48    Prince  of  the  Blood «    .    .       1 

Abbots  and  Canons, 35     Magistrates, St 

Curates, 210    Gentilshommes, .241 

293  37a 

Tirrs-Etat. 

Ecclesiastics, 3 

Gentilshommes,   .«. 12 

Mayors, 18 

Maf^istrates, •     .     .     .     .  62 

Lawyer?, .  879 

Physicians,      ..'...,, 16 

Merchants,  Fanners,  etc. » 176 

Nobles  and  Clergy.  563.— Tiers-l^Ut, 565 

After  the  Assembly  was  united,  and  the  parties  were  divided,  they  stood  thus  :— ^ 

C&t6  droit.  Royalists,  Cdt«  gauche,  Democrats. 

Archbishops  and  B!sbops, 39    Prince  of  the  Blood, ^  .    •       ^ 

Abbots  and  Canons, 25     Lawyers, 1^ 

Curates, 10     Curates, W 

Nobles , 180    Genii  i&hommes,. ^ 

Magistrates, 10    Merchants,  Fanners,  etc ^* 

Lawyers,     .     , ,     .     .       18  " — " 

Farmers, 40  320 

322 
Centre  or  undecided. 

aergy, |40 

Nobles, 20 

Magistrates,   ..*...' 9 

Lawyers, lOi 

Tiers-Elat,      .     « , 210 

922 

Thus,  the  C6te  Gauche,  which  ultimately  obtained  the  c&mplete  command  of  the  Assembly  and  FrsBce> 
was  «l  first  leas  than  a  third  of  its  number. 
•     (2)  Mig.  i.  36,  37. 
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should  meet  Apart  from  each  other,  and  that  each  should  have  a  negatite 
opoD  the  measores  proposed  by  the  other;  because  the  greai.aufnbers  of  the 
commons,  who  were  all  united,  gave  them  a  decided  preponderance  in  voting 
over  the  other  orders,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom,  especially  the  clergy, 
were  already  disposed  to  Join  the  popular  cause.  The  plan  of  M.  Necker, 
accordingly,  was  to  form  the  States  into  two  Chambers,  the  one  composed  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  other  of  the  Tiers-fitat,-'-«imilar  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  in  England  (i).  Had  this  plan  been  steadily  adhered  to, 
or  been  practicable  in  the  excited  state  of  the  country,  what  a  multitude  of 
calamities  would  have  been  spared  to  France  and  to  Europe! 
teSfo?*  ^^  ***®  ^*y  following  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  the  no- 
rJiTT  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  clergy  constituted  themselves  in  their  respective 
i7«9  '^  '  chambers,  while  the  commons,  to  whom,  on  account  of  their  num- 
bers, the  general  hall  of  meeting  had  been  assigned,  met,  and  there  waited, 
or  pretended  to  wait,  for  the  other  ord^s.  The  contest  was  now  openly  en- 
gaged in ;  the  deputies  of  the  commons  alleged  that  they  could  not  verify 
their  powers  till  they  were  joined  by  the  whole  Estates,  while  the  clergy  and 
nobles  had  already  verified  theirs  in  their  chambers  apart,  and  were  ready  to 
hegin  business.  For  several  weeks  they  daily  met  in  the  great  hall,  and  vainly 
waited  for  the  accession  of  the  other  orders.  They  attempted  nothing,  but 
simply  trusted  to  the  fbrce  of  inactivity  to  compel  the  submission  of  their 
opponents  (2). 

Completely  It  WAS  soou  ovldcnt  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  long  con- 
?Mic  bMi-  tinue.  The  refusal  of  the  commons  to  constitute  themselves,  formed 
■'*•  a  complete  stoppage  to  every  sort  of  business,  while  the  urgent 
state  of  the  finances,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  anarchy  of  the  kingdom, 
loudly  called  for  immediate  measures.  Mean-while  the  firmness  of  the  Third 
Estate  occasioned  the  utmost  agitation  in  Paris,  and  crowds  of  all  classes  daily 
came  to  Versailles  to  encourage  the  members  in  their  courageous  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  the  court  (S). 

vioifDt  ron-  In  this  contest  the  advantage  evidently  lay  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
ISiTrliM'  mens.  The  state  of  the  finances  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  States-General  should  commence  their  labours;  their  dissolution, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  apprehended.  On  the  other  hand,  by  simply 
remaining  in  a  slate  of  inactivity,  they  did  nothing  which  could  apparently 
justify  harsh  measures,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
ultimately  weary  out  their  antagonists.  The  force  of  public  opinion,  always  at 
first,  in  civil  commotions,  on  the  side  of  resistance,  was  daily  strengthening 
their  cause.  The  agitation  of  the  capital  was  intimidating  their  adversaries, 
and  the  divisions  which  prevailed  among  them  rendered  it  every  hour  more 
improbable  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  The  commons 
were  unanimous,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy,  secretly  inclined  to  their  side  (4). 

During  the  discussion  on  this  important  subject,  the  clergy,  who  wished 
to  bring  about  a  re-union  of  the  orders  without  openly  yielding  to  the  com- 
mons, sent  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  to  make  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  them  on  the  miseries  of  the  country  people;  and  he  concluded  by 
making  a  proposal  that  some  deputies  of  the  commons  should  join  a  con-* 
ference  with  a  few  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  on  the  best  means  of  assuaging 
their  sufferings.  The  commons,  who  did  not  wish  to  yield  anything,  and  yet 
knew  not  how  to  decline  such  a  proposal,  without  compromising  themselves 

(0  Mig.  i.  35.  (8^  Th.  i.  50, 53.  ^        -     . 

(a)  Uc,  tii.  29.  Mij.  i.  3T.  Th.  i.  45,  48, 4f .  (4)  Mig.  i.  37.  Uc.  rii.  30.  TK  i.   Hi  St. 
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with  the  people,  were  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  return,  when  a  young  man, 
unknown  to  the  Assembly,  rose  and  said,  ''Go and  tell  your  colleagues,  that 
if  they  are  so  impatient  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  let  them  come  to 
this  hall  to  unite  themselves  with  their  friends;  tell  them  no  longer  to  retard 
our  operations  by  affected  delays — tell  them  it  is  vain  to  employ  stratagems 
like  this  to  induce  us  to  alter  our  firm  resolutions.  Rather  let  them,  as  worthy 
imitators  of  their  Master,  renounce  a  luxury  which  consumes  the  funds  oif 
indigence;  dismiss  those  insolent  lackeys  who  attend  them;  sell  their  superb 
equipages,  and  convert  these  vile  superfluities  into  aliment  for  the  poor.^^  it 
this  speech,  which  so  clearly  expressed  the  passions  of  the  moment,  a  confused 
murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly,— «very  one  asked  who  was 
the  young  deputy  who  had  so  happily  given  vent  to  the  public  feeling.  His 
name  afterwards  made  every  man  in  France  tremhle, — it  was  Maximilien 
Robespierre  (1). 
Vacillation  At  this  critical  period,  the  measures  of  the  court  were  not.  Con- 
or the  court,  ducted  ^ith  the  firmness  which  the  circumstances  required.  Neck«r 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  carry  through  the  only  plan  which  promised 
security,  that  of  uniting  the  clergy  and  nobles  in  one  chamber,  and  the  com- 
mons in  another.  He  did  not  venture  to  propose  it  to  thie  Tiers-£tat,  because 
it  would  have  endangered  his  popularity,  nor  to  press  it  on  the  King,  because 
it  had  little  chance  of  success.  The  crown  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to 
descend  to  the  restrictions  of  a  limited  monarchy.  Thus,  by  wishing  to  avoid 
breaking  with  either  party,  he. lost  the  confidence  of  both,  and  pursued  the 
system  of  temporization,  of  all  others,  in  civil  convulsions,  the  most  ruinous(2j. 
It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  circumstances  of  that  eventful  period, 
that  the  higher  classes  of  the  noblesse  were  nearly  unaninious  in  resisting 
their  combination  with  the  clergy  into  a  separate  chamber.  They  were  all 
averse  to  any  union  with  so  mixed  a  body  as  the  clergy  had  now  become, 
comprising  not  less  than  a  hundred  cur^s  of.plebeian  extraction ;  and  those 
bearing  historic  names  were  still  more  unwilling  to  become  blended  with  the 
new  nobility,  whom  they  regarded  as  little  better  than  titled  roturiers.  The 
excessive  jealousy  which  the  old  nobihty  entertained  both  for  the  rural  or 
campagnarde  noblesse,  and  those  who  had  recently  acquired  titles,  was  one  of 
the  great  causes  which  prevented  any  effectual  resistance  being  opposed 
to  the  Revolution.  Thus,  by  a  strange  fatality,  the  result  of  inexperieDced 
pride,  the  two  orders  m  the  state,  whose  existence  was  at  stake  on  such 
a  union,  were  most  averse  to  form  it.  The  formation  of  two  separate 
chambers  was  rendered  impossible,  because  no  one,  not  even  those  whose 
existence  depended  on  promoting  the  junction,  supported  it  (3). 

Mean-while,  the  pretensions  of  the  commons  hourly  increased  with  the 
indecision  of  their  adversaries.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  they 
should,  of  their  own  authority,  constitute  themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  nation ;  the  only  doubt  was,  what  title  they  should  assume.  The  moderate 
party  proposed  that  they  should  be  called  the  Commons  of  France,  indicating 
by  that  expression  their  bias  towards  the  English  constitution.  The  Abb^ 
IfatTak"*  Sieyes  (4)  supported  the  wishes  of  the  democrats,  by  contrasting  ihp 
the  name  of  numbcr  of  their  constituents  with  those  of  the  privileged  orders. 
Simbiy.  "  The  Chamber  of  Nobles,"  said  he, "  represents  150,000  individuals, 
i;^, '''       and  we  25,000,000.  If  we  yield,  it  is  subjecting  twenty-five  millions 

(t )  Damont,  61 .  Th.  i.  48.  49.  abmrd  and  porilons  Tanity  with  wSicb  the  leadert 

(3)  I.ac.  vii.  31.  32.  Mig  31.  38.  of  the  Assembly  regarded  tbeir  poliUcal  acqajfe- 

(3)  Blad.  de  Stael,  i.  196.  Th.  i.  145.  Barke»  t.  mcnts.  When  walkiog  with  Talleyrand  and  Sieye*i 
953.  the  latter,  growing  commanicatiTe  aa  to  his laboiu«> 

(4)  Doinoat  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the  at  1«^  said*  **  Politics  is  a  sci«nce  which  1  thiai  I 
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to  the  yoke.of  a  few  thousands  of  the  privileged  orders/'  The  contest,  which 
lasted  ti]l  past  midnight,  was  conducted  wiUi  the  utmost  vehemence;  the  cries 
of  the  opposite  parties  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speakers ;  the  wind  hlew  with 
temfic  violence,  and  rattled  the  windows,  as  if  the  edifice  in  which  they  were 
sittiDg  was  ahout  to  falL  But  Bailly,  the  president,  remained  immovable,  and 
the  minority,  wearied  with  a  fruitless  opposition,  retired  at  one  in  the 
morning,  leaving  the  assembly  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  party.  It  was  then 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  491  to  90,  to  assume  the  title  of  Natiot«al  Assembly, 
and  intimation  was  sent  to  the  other  orders  that  they  wQuld  proceed  to  con- 
stitute themselves,  with  or  without  their  adherence,  which  they  immediately 
afterwards  did,  by  that  dignified  appellation.  By  the  assumption  of  this  title, 
jBBei7.i789.  the  Tiers-£tat  openly  evinced  their  determination  to  erect  them- 
seives  into  a  sovereign  power,  and,  like  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  I, 
disregard  alike  the  throne  and  the  nobility  (i); 

Dboay  of     The  aHstocratical  party  were  thunderstruck  by  this  measure,  but 
tbe  nobles.  ^I^^y  posscs^ed .  ucithcr  ablHties,  firmness,  nor  union  sufficient  to 
counteract  its  influence.   The  Marquis.de  Montesquieu  proposed  the  only  ra- 
tional course,  which  was,  that  to  counter-balance  this  stretch  of  power  by  the 
commons,  the  nobles  and  clergy  should  address  the  King  to  constitute  them 
into  an  Upper  Chamber,  but  they  wanted  resolution  enough  to  adopt  it.  The 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  the  Cardinal  La  Rochefoucault,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  besought  the  King  to  adopt  vigorous  measures,  and  support  their 
orders  against  the  usurpation  nf  the  commons,  but  in  vain.  The  nobility 
were  divided,  the  court  vaciHating.  Decision  belonged  alone  to  the  commons, 
and  they,  in  consequence,  speedily  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state  (2). 
The  next  step  of  the  Tiers-£tat  was  to  declare  all  imposts  illegal,  except 
those  voted  by  themselves,  or  during  the  period  when  they  were  sitting.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fears  of  the  capitalists  were  tranquillized,  by  consolidating 
the  public  debt,  and  the  alarm  of  the  people  allayed,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  watch  over  the  public  subsistence  (5). 
EDihiisiaw    No  language  can  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  these  decisive 
JJInJ^^'on  measures  excited  throughout  all  France.  Tears  of  joy  were  shed 
tiiiscwDt.   ^jj^n  the  intelligence  was  received  in  the  provinces.   "  A  single 
day,"  it  was  said,  "has  destroyed  eight  hundred  years  of  prejudice  and  sla- 
very. The  nation  has  recovered  its  rights,  and  reason  resumed  its  sway."  But 
the  more  thoughtful  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  such  gigantic  steps  ; 
"Not  only,"  said  they,  "are  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  set  aside,  usage  dis- 
regarded, rights  abolished,  but  the  authority  of  the  throne  itself  is  under- 
mined (4).  In  England,  a  balance  is  pi^eserved  between  the  three  estates;  but 
here  the  National  Assembly  has  swallowed  up  every  thing." 
Nftker        To  meet  these  increasing  dangers,  M.  Necker  was  preparing  the 
ffi^n-  plan  of  a  constitution  calculated  to  satisfy  all  classes,  and  tran- 
•lituiion.    q„mi2e  the  public  mind.   His  measures  would  have  formed  a  go- 
vernment very  similar  to  the  limited  monarchy  in  England;  and  such,  as 
.  engrafted  on  feudal  institutions,  offered  the  fairest  prospect  of  stabihty.  He 
proposed  that  the  whole  representation  of  the  nation  should  vote  together  in 
matters  of  taxation,  but  by.  orders,  in  questions  of  individual  rights  or  privi- 
leges ;  and  that  hereafter  the  States-General  should  meet  in  separate  chambers. 

*«w  irmtght  to  perfeetion."  Had  be  pos$essed,  he  (l)  Mig.  i.  39.  Lac.  Til.  32,  35.  Th. 

jostly  olMerrrs,  ihe  least  idea  of  the  slow  progress  (2)  Mip.  i.  39.  Th.  i.  60.  Lac.  vii.  39 

fuid   excessive    intricacy   of  that   most    difficult  (3)  Mig.  i.  39.  RiT.  17.  Th.  i.  S9. 

Mience,  he  voald  never  have  held  such  language.  (4)  Rir,  18* 
VKwmption  in  that  branch,  as  in  every  other,  i* 
the  result  of  ignorance.  ( DwDOnt,  64) 


56,  57. 
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But  the  nobles  had  n6w  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  King,  and 
more  violent  measures  than  he  approved  were  resolved  on  by  the  court.  It 
was  determined  to  close  the  hall  of  the  Tiers-Ctat  until  the  25d  June,  when  the 
King,  in  person,  was  to  announce  his  intentions  to  the  assembled  Estates.  The 
object  of  this  measure  was  to  prevent  the  Tiers-Ctatfrom  acquiring  an  accession 
of  influence,  by  the  junction  of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nobility,  who  were  known  to  be  wavering ;  but  its  consequences 
were,  to  the  last  degree,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  (i ). 

On  the  20th  June,  the  heralds-at-arms  in  Versailles  proclaimed  that  the 
King  would  meet  the  Estates  on  the  23d,  and  on  the  same  day  the  doors  of  the 
hall  of  the  States-General  were  closed  by  grenadiers  of  the  guard  to  the  de- 
puties of  the  commons.  This  step  was  certainly  unfortunate;  it  announced 
hostile  intentions  without  explaining  them,  and  irritated  the  deputies  with* 
out  subduing  them.  Bailly,  th*  president  of  the  Assembly,  went  in  form  to 
the  doors,  and  finding  them  closed  by  orders  of  the  King,  he  protested  against 
the  despotic  violence  <yf  the  crown,  and  instantly  repaired,  with  the  assembled 
deputies,  attended  by  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  to  an  adjoining^Tennis 
Court,  where  the  following  oath  was  immediately  tendered  to  the  deputies, 
Tennis  and  first  taken  by  Bailly  himself. -^'^  The  National  Assembly, 
^?^!^'  considering'that  they  have  been  convoked  to  fix  the  constitution 
''^'  of  the  kingdom,  to  regenerate  the'  public  order,  and  fix  the  true 
principles  of  the  monarchy;  that  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  continuing 
their  deliberations,  and  completing  the  important  work  committed  to  their 
charge;  and  that,  wherever  their  members  are  assembled,  there  is  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France,  decree,  that  all  the  members  now  assembled  shall 
instantly  take  an  oath  never  to  separate;  and,  if  dispersed^  to  reassemble 
wherever  they  can,  until  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  public  order,  are  established  on  a  solid  basis;  and  that  this  oath, 
taken  by  all  and  each  singly,  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  every 
member,  in  token  of  their  unshakable  resolution  (2)." 

The  court  on  this  occasion  committed  a  capital  error,  in  not  making  the 
royalist  or  constitutional  party  in  the  Assembly  acquainted  with  their  inten- 
tions, and  preventing  that  unanimity  which  necessarily  arose  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  measures  of  coercion,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  object. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  most  moderate  members,  apprehensive  of  the 
crown,  and  alarmed  at  the  apparatus  of  military  force  directed  against  the 
Assembly,  joined  the  violent  democrats,  and  the  oath  was  taken,  with  the 
exception  of  one  courageous  deputy,  unanimously.  This  decisive  step  com- 
mitted the  whole  Assembly  in  a  contest  with  the  government;  the  minds  of 
the  deputies  were  exasperated  by  the  apprehended  violence,  and  the  oath 
formed  a  secret  bond  of  association  among  numbers,  who,  but  for  it,  would 
have  been  violently  opposed  to  each  other.  Mirabeau,  in  particular,  whose 
leaning  from  the  beginning  was  as  much  towards  the  aristocracy  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  popular  leader,  openly  expressed,  at  a  subsequent  period,  his 
dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  real  designs  of 
the  King.  "  Was  there  no  one,*'  said  he,'  *'  in  the  Assembly,  whom  they 
could  make  acquainted  with  their  designs?  It  is  thus  that  kings  are  led  to  the 
scaffold  (3) !'' 
This  step  was  followed  on  the  22d  by  an  important  accession  of  strength. 

/^ 

(t)  Mig.  i.  40,  41.  Uc.  ▼».  ST,  38.  De  StaiJl,  Fr.         (3)  Rir.  19.   Mif.  i.  41.  Lac.  rii.  29.  Utaao^ 
hiv.  i.  37.  Tfc.  i.  6i.  62.  89,  97. 

(2)  Uc.  vii.  39,  41.  Tb.  i.  63,  64.  Rir.  19.  Mig. 
i.4i. 
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Mioftbe  On  that  day  the  Assembly  met  in  the  church  of  St.-Louis,  as  the 
foRe  Tennis  Court  had  been  closed  by  order  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  be- 
Tiers-^iat.  jQ^ged ;  aud  thcy  were  here  joined  by  i48  of  the  clergy,  who  partici* 
patedin  their  feelings,  and  were  resolved  to  share  their  dangers.  This  great 
reinforcement  was  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Bishop  of  Chartres.  They  were  received  with  transports  of  joy 
and  tears  of  gratitude  by  the  commons,  who  thus  acquired  a  decided  prepon- 
derance. By  this  junction,  their  majority  over  the  other  orders  became  so 
gieat,  that  the  victory  of  the  commons,  if  they  continued  in  one  assembly, 
was  rendered  apparent.  The  spectacle  of  the  union  of  the  clergy  with  their 
brethren  of  the  commons,  excited  the  most  lively  transports,  and  they  em-* 
braced  each  other  amidst  tears  of  joy  (1).  Who  could  then  have  foreseen, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  were  to  be  reduced  to 
beggary  by  those  who  now  received  them  as  deliverers,  and  that  a  clergyman 
could  not  appear  in  the  streets  without  being  exposed  to  the  grossest  insults! 
Such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  think,  by  concessions  dictated  by  fear,  to  arrest 
the  march  of  a  revolution. 

It  is  impossible  to  refuse  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  those  intrepid  men, 
who,  transported  by  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  the  love  of  their  country,  ventured 
to  take  a  step  fraught  with  so  many  dangers,  and  which,  to  all  appearance, 
might  have  brought  many  to  prison  or  the  scaffold.  Few  situations  can  be 
imagined  more  digniOed  than  that  of  Bailly,  crowning  a  life  of  scientific  labour 
with  patriotic  exertion,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  Assembly,  the  idol  of 
the  people,  the  admiration  of  Europe.  But  how  vain  are  the  hopes  of  perma- 
nent elevation,  founded  on  the  applause  of  the  multitude!  Could  the  eye  of 
prophecy  then  have  unveiled  the  future,  it  would  have  discovered  this  idol 
of  the  people  shivering  on  his  face  on  the  Champs-de'-Mars,  with  his  arms  tied 
behind  his  back,  and  the  guillotine  suspended  over  his  head,  condemned  by 
the  Assembly,  execrated  by  the  multitude,  subjected  to  a  cruel  and  prolonged 
punishment  to  gratify  the  peculiar  hatred  and  savage  vengeance  of  the  po- 
pulace, whom  he  now  incurred  these  dangers  to  support! 

The  majority  of  the  noblesse,  upon  hearing  of  this  decisive  act  on  the  part 
oftheCommons,  which  amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  seizure  of  the  whole  powers 
of  government,  named  a  deputation  to  lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  A  minority  of  forty-seven  dissented  from  this  resolution,  and  shortly 
«fter  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Commons.  In  this  number  were  to  be 
found  the  greatest  families  and  ablest  men  in  the  French  nobility ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucault,theDukeofLiancourt,  Count  Lally 
Tollendal,  Clermont  Tonnerre,  the  two  brothers  Lameth,  and  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette.  They  were  almost  all  guillotined,  exiled,  or  ruined,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution ;  a  memorable  example  of  the  inability  of  the 
higher  ranks  ultimately  to  coerce  a  movement  which  they  themselves  put  in 
motion,  and  of  the  futility  of  the  idea,  that  no  innovations  are  dangerous  if 
they  are  headed  by  the  greatest  proprietors  in  the  state  (2).  " 
Royal  tit.  At  length  the  famous  silting  of  the  23d  June  look  place.  The  King 
j«i°'  '**  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  attended 
by  the  pomp  of  the  monarchy  :  he  was  received  in  sullen  silence.  His  dis- 
course commenced  by  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  and  lament- 
ing the  spirit  of  faction  which  had  already  made  such  progress  among  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  was  alike  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  the  warmest  wishes  of  his  heart.  The  declarations  of  the  monarch 

(l)Diimont,90,9i.    Blig.  i.  42.    BaUIyJ.  203.         (2)  Th.  i.  OS. 
Wt.  20.  Th.  i.  74.  ^  ^^^^r^T^ 
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Gmt  floncM.  were  then  read.  The  first  prescribed  the  form  of  the  meetings  of  the 
aiomofthe    g^^^^^  ^^^^  cnacted  their  assemblage  by  three  orders,  as  essen- 
tially linked  with  the  constitution  of  the  state :  it  regulated  the  form  of  their 
deliberations ;  annulled  the  declarations  of  the  17th  June  by  the  Tiers-£tat,  as 
contrary  to  law ;  reserred  to  the  crown  the  right  of  regulating  the  future  mee^ 
ings  of  the  States-General,  and  closed  their  deliberations  against  4he  public. 
The  second  embraced  an  exposition  of  the  rights  which  the  monarch  conceded 
to  his  people,  and  they  contained  the  whole  elements  of  rational  freedom; 
in  particular,  he  abolished  the  pecuniary  privileges,  and  exemption  from 
taxation,  of  the  nobles  and  clergy;  put  an  end  to  the  tailleand  the  impost  of 
Franc  fief;  regulated  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household;  provided  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  public  debt;  secured  the  liberty  of  the  press;  established 
the  security  of  property  and  of  titles  of  honour ;  regulated  the  criminal  code, 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads,  the  equality  of  contributions,  and  the  establishment  of  provin- 
cial assemblies.  With  truth  could  the  monarch  exclaim,  ^'Imay  say,  with- 
out fear  of  self-deception,  that  never  King  did  so  much  for  his  subjects  as  I 
have  done  for  mine;  but  what  other  could  so  well  deserve  it  as  the  people  of 
France  (4)?" 
GiTe  no       These  important  concessions,  which,  if  supported  by  proper  vi- 
Htufactioa.  g^yy  ju  the  government,  might  have  stopped  the  Revolution,  had 
no  effect  in  allaying  the  public  discontents.  The  period  was  passed  when  the 
language  of  moderation  could  be  heard;  the  passions  were  roused,  the  po- 
pulace excited;  and  when  does  passion  yield  to  reason,  or  the  multitude 
pause  upon  the  acquisition  of  power?  The  concluding  words  of  the  King  had 
the  air  tv^ilhout  the  reality  of  vigour;  they  took  from  the  grace  of  the  gift 
without  adding  to  the  authority  of  the  giver.  He  menaced  the  deputies  with 
his  vengeance  if  they  resisted;  threatened  to  dissolve  them;  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  reformation  by  his  own  authority;  and  concluded  by  commanding 
them  to  dissolve,  and  meet  on  the  following  day  in  their  separate  chambers. 
The  clergy  and  the  nobles  obeyed;  the  commons  remained  alone  in  the 
hall(2). 
The  com.      Thc  mastcr  of  the  ceremonies,  upon  this,  entered  the  room,  and 
to*r«a!re'the  reminded  the  members  of  the  intentions  of  the  King.   Mirafoeau 
•""•         replied, — *'  Gentlemen,  I  admit  the  concessions  made  by  the  King 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  public  good;  if  the  presents  of  despotism  were  not 
.  always  dangerous.  What  is  the  insolent  dictatorship  to  which  you  are  sub- 
jected? Is  this  display  of  arms,  this  violation  of  the  national  sanctuary,  the 
fitting  accompaniment  of  a  boon  to  the  people?  Who  prescribes  these  rules? 
Your  mandatory ; — ^he  who  should  receive  your  commands,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  you.  The  liberty  of  deliberation  is  destroyed;  a  military  force  sur- 
rounds the  Assembly.  I  propose  that,  proceeding  with  becoming  dignity,  you 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  your  oath,  and  refuse  to  separate  till  you  have  com- 
pleted the  constitution .''  Then,  turning  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he 
continued,  "  Tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of  the  people, 
and  that  we  will  not  be  expelled  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." — *'  You  are 
to-day,"  said  Si^ycs,  calmly,  "  what  you  were  yesterday;  let  us  proceed  with 
our  deliberations."  On  the  motion  of  Camus,  they  ratified  all  their  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  the  persons  of  the  members  inviolable  (3). 

Considered  in  themselves,  these  concessions  were  the  greatest  ever  made 
by  a  king  to  his  subjects,  and  at  any  other  time  they  would  have  excited 

(0  RiT.  23. 24.  Til.  i.  67,  68.  Lac.  tu.  43.     .  (3)  Uc.  tH.  45.  Mig.  i.  4.  Th.  a.  68i  69. 

<2;  Mig.  i.  43.  Lac.  yii.  4$. 
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transports  of  gratitude;  but  the  passions  were  roused;  democratic  ambition 
was  Uioroughly  awakened,  and  this  conciliatory  conduct  was  only  adding 
{uel  to  the  flame.  If  a  government  is  powerful,  whatever  it  gives  is  hailed 
with  gratitude  a9  a  gift ;  if  it  is  weak,  its  concessions  are  considered  as  the 
discharge  of  a  debt,  and  tend  only  to  rouse  the  popular  party  to  fresh  de- 
mands. The  Assembly  had  resolved  to  become  the  National  Assembly,  and 
to  rule  France  with  a  despotic  authority ;  any  thing  less  than  this  seemed 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  For  the  King  to  have  made  a  show  of  resistance, 
and  done  nothing  to  force  it, —  announced  an  intention  to  uphold  the  throne, 
and  ended  by  yielding, — ^was  literally  an  act  of  madness,  which  necessarily  led 
to  the  ruin  of  the  m^iarchy  (1). 

totbori        ^^  *^®^  ^*y  ^^^  ^^^^^  authority  was  annihilated  in  France.  The 

^erth^^.  Assembly  had  openly  bid  deOance  to  the  mandates  of  the  throne; 

and  public  opinion  supported  them  in  the  attempt.  The  initiative  of  laws, 

the  moral  influence  arising  from  the  idea  of  supremacy,  had  passed  from  the 

crown  to  the  people  (2). 

M.  Necker  was  not  present  at  this  memorable  meeting ;  the  evening  before 
he  had  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  as  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  court  were  not  such  as  he  thoroughly  approved.  He  was  dis- 
covered in  Versailles  by  the  crowd,  and  conducted  home  amidst  the  loudest 
acclamations.  By  his  conduct  he  had  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions, 
and  his  disapproval  of  the  measures  of  the  crown ;  and  he  was,  for  a  brief 
space,  tiiience-forward  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  (5). 
June  24.       On  the  following  day,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  forty-six  members 
D«k;  of     of  the  nobility  joined  the  Tiers-fitat.  They  were  received  with 
SL'rt'o7thc*^  transport;  but  the  duke  experienced  so  much  emotion  at  leaving 
[h?Ti7ii?*"  the  chamber  of  the  hereditary  legislation,  that  he  fainted  in  rising 
ttMt.  **      from  his  seat.  He  was  offered  the  chair  of  president,  which  he  had 
the  prudence  to  refuse;  his  object  was  the  throne;  but  fate  destined  him  for 
the  scaflfold,  and  the  revolutionary  sceptre  for  his  less  guilty  descendants  (4). 
The  K.in«      Tho  kipg,  pcrcciving  opposition  fruitless,  intimated  his  wish  that 
ji'oli's'the  t^®  remainder  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  should  join  the  Tiers- 
majority  of  £tat.  The  nobles  mado  an  energetic  remonstrance  against  this 
do*t^e  4™?- measure,  and  foretold  the  fatal  effects  which  would  follow  their 
being  immersed  in  a  body  where  their  numbers  were  so  inconsiderable, 
Jane  25.        compared  to  those  of  their  opponents.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  president,  "  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  a  single 
Assembly,  which  has  already  evinced  its  violence  by  a  rash  and  illegal  oath. 
If  that  Assembly  beholds  us.  arrive  within  its  walls,  what  advantage  will  it 
not  derive  from  so  signal  a  victory?  what  can  we  expect  from  a  body  which 
has  so  often  sworn  our  ruin?  Our  presence  will  increase  its  consideration, 
without  diminishing  its  ambition.  Apart  from  the  Tiers-fitat,  we  form  at  least 
a  barrier  against  its  fury ;  our  position  is  doubtless  full  of  dangers,  but  we  will 
cheerfully  face  them  in  defence  of  the  throne."— "  No,"  exclaimed  the  King 
with  emotion,  "1  cannot  allow  my  faithful  nobles  to  engage  in  so  unequal  a 
struggle.  It  is  alike  my  wish  and  my  duty  to  save  them  from  such  manifest 
perils.  My  mind  is  made  up ;  /  will  not  suffer  a  single  person  to  perish  on  my 
account.  TelJ  the  nobles  that  I  entreat  them  to  unite  with  the  other  orders; 
if  that  is  not  sufficient,  as  their  sovereign  1  command  them."  The  order  was 
obeyed;  the  nobles  and  clelrgy  joined  the  Tiers-fitat,  where  they  were  speedily 

(1)  Domont,  8T.  (3)  Lac,  vii.  47.  Mig.  i.  44.  Th  i.  70. 

\l)  Mig,  i.  44.  Th.  i.  74.  (4)  Lac.  Ti.  50.  Mig.  i.  44.  Th.  i.  71. 
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bit  in  an'overwhelming  majority.  (June27).  The  humanity  of  the  Ring  over- 
turned the  throne  (1). 
i'^n»ew' »f-  These  events  increased  to  an  unparalleled  degree  the  excitation 
in'^parT"  of  thc  pubiic  miud  in  Paris.  The  young,  the  ardent,  the  visionary, 
believed  a  second  age  of  gold  was  arriving;  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
social  body  would  purify  all  its  sins,  extirpate  all  its  suiferings.  The  Palais- 
Royal,  recently  constructed  at  an  immense  expense  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
the  centre  of  the  agitation;  in  its  splendid  gardens  the  groupd  of  the  disaffected 
were  assembled,  under  its  gorgeous  galleries  the  democratical  coffee-houses 
were  to  be  found  (2).  It  was  amidst  the  din  of  gambling,  and  the  glitter  of 
prostitution,  that  Liberty  was  nurtured  in  France;  it  must  be  owned  It 
eould  not  have  had  a  cradle  more  impure. 

Posterity  will  find  it  difBcult  to  credit  the  fermentation  Which  then  pre- 
vailed in  the  capital.  The  enlightened,  from  a  principle  of  patriotism ;  the 
capitalists,  from  anxiety  about  their  fortunes ;  the  people,  from  the  pressure 
of  their  necessities,  which  they  expected  immediately  to  find  relieved ;  the 
8h6pkeepers,  from  ambition;  the  young,  from  enthusiasm;  the  old,  from 
apprehension ;  all  were  actuated  by  the  most  violent  emotions.  Business  was 
at  a  stand.  Instead  of  pursuing  their  usual  avocations,  multitudes  of  all 
ranks  filled  the  streets,  anxiously  discussing  the  public  events,  and  crowding 
round  every  one  who  had  last  arrived  from  Versailles.  In  one  depraved  class 
the  fever  of  revolution  was  peculiarly  powerful.  The  numerous  body  of 
courtezans  unanimously  supported  the  popular  cause,  and  by  the  seduction 
of  their  charms  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  defection  of  the  military  which 
shortly  afterwards  took  place  (3). 
Revolt  and  fhe  rcgimcut  of  the  French  guards,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
{wrinch  six  hundred  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment, 
Etr*?!  had  for  some  time  given  alarming  symptoms  of  disaffection.  Their 
colonel  had  ordered  them,  in  consequence,  to  be  confined  to  their  barracks, 
when  three  hundred  of  them  broke  out  of  their  bounds,  and  repaired  instantly 
to  the  Palais-Royal.  They  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  liberally  plied 
with  money  by  the  Orleans  party ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  transports 
rise,  that,  how  incredible  soever  it  may  appear,  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  numerous  witnesses  above  all  suspicion,  women  of  family  and  distinction 
openly  embraced  the  soldiers  as  they  walked  in  the  gardens  with  their 
mistresses.  After  these  disorders  had  continued  for  some  time,  eleven  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  mutiny  were  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
Abbey;  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  immediately  assembled,  forced  the  gates 
of  the  prison,  and  brought  them  back  in  triumph  to  the  Palais-Royal.  The 
King,  upon  the  petition  of  the  Assembly,  pardoned  the  prisoners,  and  on 
the  following  day  they  were  walking  in,  triumph  through  the  streets  of 

Paris  (4). 
vigoroas       Thcsc  alanuiug  events  rendered  it  evident,  that  some  decisive 
"tHilToTstep  had  become  indispensable  to  prop  lip  the  declining  authority 
court."       of  the  throne.  The  noblesse  recovered  from  their  stupor;  even  the 
King  became  convinced  that  vigorous  measures  were  called  for,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  For  some  lime  after  their  union  with  the  com- 
mons the  nobles  still  met  at  a  different  house,  and  were  preparing  a  protest 
against  the  ambition  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  subsequent  events 
rendered  nugatory;  but  the  daily  diminution  of  their  numbers  proved  how 
hopeless  in  public  estimation  their  cause  had  become.  In  this  extremity,  the 

(i\  Ue.  Til.  56.  Thi  i.  78.  BW.  33.  (3)  Mig.  i.  47.  Lac.  ru,  ao.  61.  Th.  i.  Sl. 

{2)  Uc.  Tii.  58.  KW.  43.  U)  Lac.  Wi.  60, 63.  Mig.  i-  47*  Th.  i.  82.  88. 
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King,  as  a  Inst  resource,  threw  himself  upon  the  army.  The  old  Marshal  de 
Broglio  was  appointed  general  of  the  royal  army;  and  all  the  troops  on  whom 
most  reliance  could  be  placed,  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ver* 
eailles.  ^^  Marshal,^'  said  the  King,  when  he  first  received  him,  ^'  you  are 
come  to  assist  a  king  without  money,  without  forces;  for  I  cannot  disguise 
from  you  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  has  made  great  progress  in  my  armies.  My 
last  hope  is  in  your  honour  and  fidelity.  You  will  fulfil  the  dearest  wishes 
of  my  heart,  if  you  can  succeed,  without  violence  or  effusion  of  blood,  in 
frustrating  the  designs  of  those  who  menace  the  throne,  and  which  would, 
erelong,  bring  misery  on  my  people  (1).*^  The  marshal,  ignorant  of  the 
changes  of  the  times,  answered  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  imme* 
diately  established  a  numerous  staff,  whose  insolence  and  consequential  airs 
only  contributed  to  increase  the  public  discontents. 
Tbey  are  Ncckor  opeuly  disapproved  of  the  assemblage  of  the  troops,  and 
di^pprored  ]||jrabeau  prepared  an  address  by  the  Assembly  to  the  King,  praying 
K«ck«r-  iQf  tijgjr  removal.  "  The  danger.  Sire,"  said  he,  "  is  pressing,  is 
universal;  for  the  provinces,  who,  once  alarmed  for  their  liberties,  may  not 
know  how  to  restrain  their  violence ;  for  the  capital,  which,  pressed  by  want 
and  the  most  cruel  apprehensions,  will  become  exasperated  by  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers;  for  the  troops  themselves,  who,  brought  in  contact  with  the 
centre  of  discontent,  may  share  its  influence,  and  forget  an  engagement  which 
has  made  them  soldiers,  to  recollect  that  Nature  has  made  them  men.  All 
great  revolutions  have  broken  forth  from  trifling  causes;  more  than  once  the 
world  has  been  convulsed  from  an  event  much  less  sinister  than  the  present." 
—The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  in  Versailles,  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
beheld  with  dismay  the  long  trains  of  artillery  and  cavalry  which  incessantly 
traversed  the  streets  (2). 
uiutflrr  The  court  now  openly  adbpted  hostile  measures;  the  saloons  of 
tv^"^'  the  palace  were  instantly  filled  with  generals,  colonels,  aidesKl&- 
vinw^!  camp,  and  youtig  members  of  the  nobility,  whose  ineiperience  and 
rashness  filled  the  Queen  and  her  supporters  with  unreasonable  confidence  in 
their  own  strength.  The  Ministry  was  completely  changed,  and  M.  Necker  re* 
iDiy  zi.  eeived  not  only  his  dismissal,  but  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom .  This 
formal  command  was  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  King  (5),  in  which  he 
intimated  that  he  could  not  prevent  his  removal,  and  prayed  him  to  depart 
in  private,  for  fear  of  exciting  public  disturbances.  M,  Necker  received  this 
intimation  just  as  he  was  dressing  for  dinner  :  he  dined  quietly  without 
divulging  it  to  any  one,  and  set  out  in  the  evening  with  Madame  Necker  for 
Brussels. 
coiMterna,  Parfs  was  throwii  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  this  intelli* 
iSr"i5*oo  gence.  Fury  immediately  succeeded  to  alarm;  the  theatres  were 
tb.«  evMi.  closed;  the  PalaiS-Royal  resounded  with  the  cry  "  To  arms;^'  and 
a  leader  of  future  distinction,  Camille  Desmoulins,  armed  with  pistols,  gave 
the  signal  for  insurrection  by  breaking  a  branch  ofl"  a  tree  in  the  gardens, 
which  he  placed  in  his  hat.  The  whole  foliage  was  instantly  stripped  off  the 
trees,  and  the  crowds  decorated  themselves  with  the  symbols  of  revolt. 
*♦  Citizens,'*  said  Camille  Desmoulins,  "  the  moment  for  action  is  arrived ;  the 
dismissal  of  M.  Necker  is  the  signal  for  a  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots; 
this  very  evening  the  Swiss  and  German  battalions  will  issue  from  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  to  massacre  us;  one  resource  alone  is  left,  which  is  to  fly  to  arms." — 
The  crowd  unanimously  adopted  his  proposal,  and,  decorated  with  green 
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boughs,  marched  through  the  streets,   bearing  in  triumph  the  busts  of 
M.  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  were  charged  by  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Allemand,  which  was  put  to  flight  by  showers  of  stones;  but  the 
dragoons  of  Prince  Lambesc  having  come  up,  the  mob  were  broken,  and 
dispersed  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  tumult,  the  bearer  of 
the  busts,  and  a  soldier  of  the  French  guards,  were  killed ;  theirs  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  Revolution  (i). 
camiiie        From  thc  lead  which  he  took  on  this  occasion,  Camille  Desmoulins 
Detm^Qiios.  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  First  Apostle  of  Liberty."  Associated 
with  Danton,  he  long  enjoyed  the  gales  of  popular  favour.  He  died  on  the 
scaffold,  the  victim  of  the  very  faction  he  had  so  great  a  share  in  creating; 
Gcmbats  in    Thc  Priuce  of  Lambesc  had  placed  a  squadron  of  dragoons  in  front 
T^achery    of  thc  barracks  of  the  French  guards,,  to  intimidate  that  disaffected 
of  tbe  army,  regiment.    When  intelligence  of  the  rout  in  the  gardens  in  the 
Tuileries  arrived,  the  troops  broke  down  the  iron  rails  in  front  of  their  bar- 
racks, and  opened  a  volley  upon  the  horse,  which  obliged  them  to  retire; 
they  pursued  them  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  posted  themselves 
in  order  of  battle  in  front  of  the  populace,  and  between  them  and  the  royal 
troops.  The  soldiers  in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars  received  orders  to  advance  and 
dislodge  them ;  they  were  received  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  return  the  lire.  The  regiment  of  Little  Swiss  was  the  first 
to  give  the  example  of  defection.  The  monarchy  was  lost;  the  hoas^old 
troops  had  revolted ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  refused  to  act  against 
the  people.  (2). 
Troops         In  this  extremity,  the  measures  of  the  court  were  neither  calcu- 
to  v^i^iirrs.  lated  to  conciliate  nor  overawe.    The  soldiers  were  withdrawn 
from  Paris,  and  collected  round  Versailles.  A  regiment  was  encamped  in  the 
splendid  orangery  of  the  palace,  while  the  governor  of  the  Bastiie  in  yain 
demanded  troops  and  ammunition  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  government  was 
intent  only  on  intimidating  the  Assembly,  while  the  gulf  of  popular  insur- 
rection was  yawning  beneath  their  feet.  They  were  deceived  by  the  reports 
of  the  authorities,  who  persisted  in  representing  the  tumults  as  oidy  tem- 
porary, and  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  capital.  But  fatal  events  soon  con- 
vinced them  of  their  error  (3) . 
sreadiiii       During  thc  absence  of  the  military,  the  tumults  of  Paris  arose  to 
pLTu!^  '"   an  unexampled  height.  Immense  bodies  of  workmen  assembled 
together,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most  inflammatory  language;  aided  by  the 
guards,  who  now  openly  joined  the  populace,  they  broke  open  the  arsenah 
and  gunsmiths'  shops,  distributed  the  arms  among  their  adherents,  burnt 
several  houses,  and  opened  the  barriers,  which  had  been  closed  by  orders 
of  the  Ring.  The  Hdtel  des  Invalides  was  taken,  with  the  aid  of  the  veterans 
who  inhabited  it,  within  sight  of  the  £cole-Milltaire,  where  the  troops  of 
the  line  were  stationed;  20,000  muskets  and  twenty  pieces  of  i^anuon  were 
seized,  and  distributed  among  the  insurgents.  The  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  con- 
verted into  a  vast  depdt  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery;  at  the  Hdiel- 
de-Yille  a  committee  was  appointed,  which  rapidly  organized  an  insurrec- 
tionary force;  50,000  pikes  were  immediately  forged,  and  distributed  among 
the  people;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  armed  force  should  be  raised 
Origin  of    to  forty-eight  thousand  men.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Gwhi?*      National  Guard  of  Paris,  a  body  which  was  of  such  essential  service, 
sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil,  during  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
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lution.  In  decision  of  conduct  and  rapidity  of  organization,  the  French  are 
superior  to  any  nation  recorded  in  history*  (4). 

Those  terrible  bands^  which  always  make  their  appearance  in  civil  com- 
motions, and  are  never  seen  but  on  such  occasions,  now  every  where  showed 
themselves,  as  if  they  had  sprung  from  the  earth.  This  tumultuary  array 
soon  received  some  consistency  from  the  French  guards,  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  incorporated  with  it,  and  rendered  the  most  important  services 
in  the  conflicts  which  ensued  (2). 

fbTSi'uiuf  ^  ^^®  morning  of  the  i4th,  intelligence  was  spread  that  the 
July  14.  **  troops  stationed  at  St.-Denis  were  marching  on  the  capital,  and 
that  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  were  pointed  down  the  street  St.-Antoine.  The 
cry  immediately  arose,  "  To  the  Bastille ; "  and  the  wave  of  the  insurrection 
began  to  roll  in  that  direction.  The  name  of  that  detested  fortress,  in  which 
the  victims  of  court  tyranny  had  so  often  been  immured,  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  a  formidable  insurrectionary 
force  soon  surrounded  its  walls.  Eighty  invalids  and  thirty  of  the  Swiss 
guard  constituted  its  garrison ;  the  artillery  was  well  provided,  but  the  place 
almost  destitute  of  food  for  the  soldiers.  The  guns,  however,  were  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  the  drawbridge  raised,  and  the  sentinels  posted  as  during 
.  a  period  of  siege.  A  body  of  the  insurgents  was  admitted  within  the  first 
drawbridge  to  parley  with  the  garrison;  transported  by  ardour,  (hey  began, 
during  the  conference,  to  escalade  the  inner  walls,  upon  which  the  governor 
gave  orders  to  fire.  Fearful  of  the  effect  of  grape-shot  upon  the  dense  masses 
of  the  assailants,  the  musketry  only  was  at  first  discharged;  but  its  effect 
was  to  repel  the  leaders  of  the  assault,  and  the  mob  fell  back  in  confusion. 
The  arrival  of  the  French  guards  with  artillery,  however,  speedily  changed 
the  scene.  These  brave  men  sustained  with  intrepidity  the  fire  of  the  for- 
tress which  now  discharged  grape-shot,  and  from  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
made  a  vigorous  reply  with  musketry,  while  the  cannon  began  to  batter  its 
ancient  walls.  By  accident  or  design,  the  chain  which  suspended  the  inner 
drawbridge  was  cut,  and  the  bridge  fell ;  an  immense  assemblage  of  armed 
men  immediately  filled  the  court,  and  the  garrison  (3),  seeing  further  resis- 
tance hopeless,  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  the  donjon  tower,  and  shortly  after 
laid  down  their  arms. 

A  bloody  revenge  stained  the  first  triumph  of  the  arms  of  freedom.  The 
garrison  had  capitulated  to  the  French  guards  on  the  promise  of  safety,  and 
the  brave  Governor  Delaunay  had  only  been  prevented,  by  that  assurance, 
from  setting  fire  to.  the  powder  magazine,  and  blowing  the  fortress  and  its 
assailants  into  the  air.  But  the  military  were  unable  to  restrain  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  During  the  assault,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  officers  was 
seized  by  the  crowd ;  they  proposed  to  bum  her  alive^  unless  the  place  was 
instantly  surrendered,  and  had  actually  placed  her  on  a  mattress,  and  set 
crarfty  of  firc  to  it  for  that  purpose,  when  th^  atrocious  attempt  was  frus- 
tb«  people,  trated  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  French  guards,  who  des- 
cended from  the  escalade,  and  saved  their  victim.  All  the  efforts  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  really  gained  the  victory,  could  not  restrain  the  blood-thirsty 
vengeance  of  the  people.  The  Governor  Delaunay,  and  three  other  officers, 
fell,  pierced  by  numerous  wounds,  in  the  arms  of  the  guard,  who  were  striving 
to  protect  them;  the  mob  seized  their  dying  remains,  hung  them  up  on  the 
lamp-posts,  and,  having  cut  off  their  heads  and  one  of  their  hands,  carried 
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these  bloody  trophies  aloft  on  the  point  of  pikes  to  the  central  committee 
in  the  Place  de  Greve,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  and  yells  of  revenge  (1). 
M.  de  Flesselles,  provost  of  the  merchants,  was  the  next  victim.  It  was 
alleged  that  a  letter  had  been  found  on  the  Governor  Delaunay  which  im- 
plicated him  in  treachery  to  the  popular  cause.  He  was  seized,  and  con- 
ducted towards  the  Palais-Royal,  to  undergo  an  examination,  but  shot  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  by  one  of  the  mob(2j.  The  bystanders 
fell  on  his  remains,  and  suspended  them  to  the  lamp-posts. 
Eo'thusiasm  Thc  cuthusiasm  in  Paris  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
id  PaH«.  storming  of  the  Bastille,  and  it  became,  like  the  iOth  August  and 
the  9thThermidor,  one  of  the  great  eras  in  the  Revolution.  But  its  most  impor- 
tant and  lasting  consequence  was  the  establishment  of  the  National  Guards 
of  Paris;  a  civic  force  of  great  power  and  efficiency,  and  which,  though  timid 
and  vacillating  at  Qrst,  became  at  last  the  great  means  of  rescuing  the  country 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  populace.  Composed  of  citizens  of  property  and 
respectability,  it  generally,  though  not  always,  inclined  to  the  side  of  order, 
and  ultimately  was  found  combating  that  very  despotism  which  arose  out  of 
the  insurrection  it  was  originally  formed  to  support. 

The  night  which  succeeded  this  great  event  was  one  of  extraordinary 
anxiety  and  agitation  in  Paris.  The  most  alarming  reports  were  circulated; 
that  the  foreign  troops  were  to  issue  out  of  the  cellars  and  sewers,  and 
massacre  the  inhabitants;  that  a  second  St. -Bartholomew  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  people  barricadoed  the  streets,  tore  up  the  pavement,  carried 
stones  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  established  guards  in  the  principal 
quarters.  But  nothing  occurred  to  justify  the  alarm,  and  the  anxiety  of  a 
sleepless  night  only  added  to  the  intense  feelings  which  agitated  the  popu- 
lace (3). 
Measures  of  Mcan-whilc,  thc  designs  of  the  court  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  court.  ^  gj^jg  Q^  maturity.  Infatuated  by  the  reports  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  the  military  commanders,  surrounded  by  an  impetuous 
and  inconsiderate  nobility,  they  entertained  the  project  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  capital  by  the  immediate  application  of  miUtary  force.  The 
cannon  of  the  Bastille,  which  was  distinctly  heard  at  Versailles,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  favourable  omen;  as  it  indicated  the  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tual engagement,  and  the  termination  of  the  fatal  irresolution  of  the  troops. 
The  old  officers  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  Bastille  being  taken,  and  per- 
sisted in  representing  the  tumults  as  a  passing  affair.  It  was  resolved,  on 
the  15th,  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  to  publish  40,000  copies  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  25d  June,  and  cause  the  Marshal  de  Broglio  to  move  with  an 
overwhelming  force  upon  the  capital.  Still,  the  insurmountable  aversion 
of  the  King  to  the  effusion  of  blood  controlled  all  the  measures  of  the  army; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  never  would  have  permitted  them  to  fire, 
but  in  resisting  the  aggression  of  the  insurgents  (4). 
wake^i"?in  ^"^'  ^^  *^®  ^ight,  intelligence  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  was  re- 
the  night,  ceived ;  that  the  Bastille  was  taken ;  Paris  in  insurrection ;  the  guards 
in  open  revolt;  the  regiments  of  the  hne  in  sullen  inactivity.  The  Assembly, 
which  had  constantly  sat  for  the  two  preceding  days,  was  violently  agitated 
by  the  intelligence.  It  was  proposed  to  send  a  new  deputation  to  the  King, 
to  urge  the  removal  of  the  troops.  "  No,"  said  Clermont-Tonnerre,  "  let  us 
leave  them  this  night  to  take  counsel :  it  is  well  that  kings,  like  private  men, 
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should  lenrti  by  experience  (i)."  The  Duke  de  Liancourt  took  upon  himself 
the  paiirfui  duty  of  acquainting  the  King  with  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
aod  proceeded  to  his  chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  that  purpose. 
"This  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  King,  after  a  Idng  silence.  "  Sire,"  replied  he, 
"It  is  a  revolution  (2)." 

km  ;ifiib.  Finding  resistance  hopeless,  from  the  universal  defection  of  the 
'■*'  '*•  troops,  the  Ring  immediately  resolved  upon  submission,  a  measure 
thich  relieved  him  of  the  dreadful  apprehension  of  causing  an  effusion  of 
Uood.  On  the  following  morning,  he  repaired,  without  his  guards  or  any 
suite,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  brothers,  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  profound  silence.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  consult 
you  on  the  most  important  affairs :  the  frightful  disorders  of  the  capital  call 
ibr  immediate  attention.  It  is  in  these  moments  of  alarm  that  the  Chief  of 
the  nation  comes,  without  guards,  to  deliberate  with  his  faithful  deputies 
opoD  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity.  1  know  that  the  most  unjust  reports 
kave  been  for  some  time  in  circulation  as  to  my  intentions;  that  even  your' 
personal  freedom  has  been  represented  as  being  in  danger.  I  should  think 
my  character  might  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  such  calumnies.  As  my 
only  answer,  I  now  come  alone  into  the  midst  of  you ;  I  declare  myself  for 
erer  united  with  the  nation,  and  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  National  As- 
sembly (5);  I  have  given  orders  to  remove  the  troops  from  Versailles  and 
Paris;  and  I  invite  you  to  make  my  dispositions  known  to  the  capital." 

Immense  applause  followed  this  popular  declaration;  the  Assembly,  by  a 
spontaneous  movement,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  reconducted  the  monarch 
lo  the  palace.  A  deputation,  with  the  joyful  intelligence,  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  Paris,  and  produced  a  temporary  calm  in  its  fervent  population. 
Baiily  was  named  mayor  of  the  city,  and  La  Fayette  commander  of  the  armed 
force  (4). 

JSu'Ui  ^^  *^®  ^ '^*^  *^®  ^"^  ^^  ®"*  ^^^^  Versailles,  with  few  guards  and 
fc'y  '7  ***  a  slender  suite,  to  visit  the  capital,  upon  whose  affections  his  sole 
reliance  was  now  placed.  A  targe  part  of  the  National  Assembly  accompanied 
him  on  foot;  the  cortege  was  swelled  on  the  road  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  peasants,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  scythes  and  bludgeons,  which 
gave  it  a  grotesque  and  revolutionary  aspect.  The  Queen  parted  with  him 
ro  the  most  profound  grief,  under  the  impression  that  she  would  never  see 
him  more.  He  had  received  in  the  morning  intelligence  of  a  design  to  assas- 
sinate him  on  the  road,  but  that  made  no  change  on  his  resolution.  The 
inarch,  obstructed  by  such  strange  attendants,  lasted  seven  hours;  during 
which  the  King  was  made  to  taste,  drop  by  drop,  the  bitterest  dregs  of  misery. 
He  was  received  at  the  gates  by  Baiily,  at  the  head  of  the  municipality,  who 
presented  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  "I  bring  your  majesty,"  said  he, 
"  the  same  keys  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  He  entered  the  city  as  a 

(ij  Toul.  i.  T8.  Mig.  i.  M.  Th.  i.  103.  by  \irKicli  we  are  surrounded,  hare  yesterday  beea 

(2)  During  these  events,  the  Assembly  was  in  the  visited  and  flattered  by  the  princess  and  prince,  and 

■M  Tioleut  shite  of  agitation.   The  most  alanning  received  from  them   both  presents  and  caresses. 

Kfwrts  arrived  every  ha IC  boar  from   Paris;  the  Tell  him,  that  ull  nigbt  in  his  palace,  even   these 

larmben  remained  in  the  hall  of  meeting  in  the  foreign" satellites,  amidst  ihe  fumes  of  wii.e,  have 

^"Mit  anxiety;  the  sound  of  the  connoo  was  dis«  never  ceased  lo  predict  the  «ul>j ag.it ion  of  France 

tiactly  beard,  and  tbey  applied  their  ears  to  the  and   to  breathe   wishes  for  ihe  desiiruction  of  the 

p«Dnd  to  catch  the  smallest  reverberation    No  less  Assembly.     Tell  him,  that  in  his  very  palace  the  • 

^  fire  deputations,  during  forty-eight  hours,  courtiers  have  milled  dancing  «itb  these  impious 

vailed  on  the  King,  who  was  in  as  great  a  per-  songs,  and  that  such  was  the  prelude  lo  thd  mas- 

plexily  and  terror  at  the  effusion  of  blood  as  tbem-  sacre  of  St-Bartholomew.  [Th.  i.  104*] 

idvn.  Bat Dolhlagroald daunt  the  audacious  spirit  (3)  Tout.  i.  79.  Th.  i.  lOS. 

«Wrtb«»u.  **  fell  die  Kin|."  said  he  to  the  last  (4)  Th.  i.  106,  Mig.  i.  67i 
6nmt,ti^  iffhich  set  out,  « th«t  the  foreign  Uad* 
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eonqueror;  now  it  is  the  people  who  have  regained  their  sovereign."  Louis; 
advanced  to  the  H6tel-de-Yilie  through  the  midst  of  above  one  hundred 
thousand  armed  men,  under  an  arch  formed  of  crossed  sabres.  The  whole  <rf 
the  immense  crowd  bore  tricolor  cockades,  now  assumed  as  the  national 
colours.  At  the  Ponl-Neuf,  he  passed  a  formidable  park  of  artillery;  but  at 
the  touch-hole  and  mouth  of  each  had  been  placed  a  garland  of  flowers. 
Few  cries  of  Fwe  le  Roi  met  the  ears  of  the  unfortunate  monarch;  those  of 
Vive  la  Nation  were  much  more  numerous;  but  when  he  appeared  at  the 
window  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  with  the  tricolored  cockade  on  his  breast, 
thunders  of  applause  rent  the  air,  and  he  was  reconducted  to  Versailles  amidst 
the  most  tumultuous  expressions  of  public  attachment  (1). 
commpnce-    jhe  day  of  tho  King's  entry  into  Paris  was  the  first  of  the  emigra- 
rmiirAtion*  tion  of  the  noblesse.  The  violent  aristocratical  party,  finding  all  their 
coercive  measures  overturned,  and  dreading  the  efiects  of  popular  resent- 
ment, left  the  kingdom.  The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Condd,  the  Prince 
of  Gonti,  Marshal  Broglio,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Polignacs,  set  off  in 
haste,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Brussels, — a  fatal  example  of  defection,  which, 
being  speedily  followed  by  the  inferior  nobility,  produced  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  But  it  was  the  same  in  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  the 
Revolution.   The  leaders  of  the  royalist  party,  always  the  first  to  propose 
violent  measures,  were  at  the  same  time  unable  to  support  them  when 
furiously  opposed ;  they  diminished  the  sympathy  of  the  world  at  their  fall 
from  so  high  a  rank,  by  showing  that  they  were  unworthy  of  it  (2). 
The  Minis-     Thftwholc  mlulstry,  being  impeached  by  the  National  Assembly, 
Jflrker  re-  followcd  tho  cxample  of  the  nobility,  by  flying  from  the  country; 
July «.      and,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Necker,  and  the  popular  leaders,  were 
recalled.  The  messenger  overtook  him  at  Bale,  to  which  place  he  had  arrived 
on  his  journey  to  his  native  country.  His  return  to  Paris  was  a  continued 
triumph.   Every  where  he  received  the  most  intoxicating  proofe  of  puhlic 
gratitude;  but  his  entry  to  Paris  was  Hot  only  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  hut 
also  its  end.  He  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fall,  for, 
on  entering  his  apartment  at  Versailles,  he  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  friends,— 
"  Now  is  the  moment  that  I  should  die  (3) ! " 
Murder  of     A  mclancholy  proof  awaited  him  of  the  inability  even  of  the  most 
B^rtWe?"    popular  minister  to  coerce  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Long  lists  of 
proscription  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  fixed  at  the  entrances  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  name  of  M.  Foulon,  an  old  man 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Ministry  which 
succeeded  Necker,  but  never  entered  upon  his  office.  He  was  seized  in  the 
country,  and  brought  into  Paris  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
July  22.        The  vengeance  of  the  people  could  not  wait  for  the  forms  of  trial 
and  condemnation;  they  broke  into  the  committee-room  where  he  was  un- 
dergoing an  examination  before  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  their  part,  tore  him  from  their  arms,  and  hung 
him  up  to  the  lamp^posts.  Twice  the  fatal  cord  broke,  and  the  agonized  wretch 
fell  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude ;  and  twice  they  suspended 
him  again  amidst  peals  of  laughter  and  shou^ts  of  joy.  It  was  with  such  ter- 
rific examples  of  wickedness  that  the  regeneration  of  the  social  body  com- 
menced in  France  (4). 
M.  Berthier,  son-in-law  to  M.  Foulon,  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate. 

(I)  LBC.Tii.  105, 109.    Th.  i.  105,  109.    Tool.  i.         (3)  TouT.  i.  85.  Mijp.  i.  68. 
83,  83.  Burke,  v.  139.        ^  (4)  Lac.  vii.  117.  Mig.  i.  68.  Th,  i.  IIS,  ll7. 

(3)  Mig.  i.  68.  Toul. !.  83.  Tb.  i.  108. 
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He  was  arrested  at  Gompi^gTie,  and  after  undergoing  the  iitmo^t  outrages  on 
the  road,  was  brought  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where  the  mob  presented  to  him 
the  head  of  his  parent,  yet  streaming  with  blood.  He  averted  his  eyes,  and, 
as  they  continued  to  press  it  towards  his  face,  bowed  to  the  ghastly  remains. 
The  efforts  of  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  were  again  unsuccessful ;  he  was  seized 
by  the  mob,  and  dragged  towards  the  lamp-post;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  cord, 
which  they  prepared  to  put  about  his  neck,  he  was  seized  with  a  transport 
of  indignation,  and,  wresting  a  musket  from  one  of  the  National  Guard, 
rushed  into  the  troop  of  his  assassins,  and  fell  pierced  with  innumerable 
wouDds.  One  of  the  cannibals  fell  on  his  body,  and  tore  out  his  heart,  which 
be  bore  about  in  triumph,  almost  before  it  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  heads  of 
Berthier  and  Foulon  were  put  on  the  end  of  pikes,  and  paraded  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  crowd,  through  the  streets  of  Paris  (i). 

Horror-struck  at  thesie  sanguinary  excesses,  M.  Necker  demanded  of  the 
.4ssembly  of  electors  at  Paris,  and  obtained,  a  general  amnesty  for  political 
offences.  His  chief  object  in  doing  so  was  to  save  the  life  of  the  Baron  de  Besen- 
val,  second  in  command  under  the  Marshal  Brogiio,  formerly  his  political  op- 
ponent, whom,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  he  had  generously  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  people  on  his  road  from  B41e,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  Paris.  But  in  taking  this  humane  step,  Necker  experienced,  for  the  first 
time,  his  inability  to  rule  the  Revolution,  and  felt  the  thinness  of  the  thread 
on  which  the  applause  of  the  people  is  founded.  His  eflforts  were  nugatory* 
On  the  following  day  Mirabeau  brought  the  matter  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Assembly — "  Whence  come  it,"  said  he,  "  that  the  municipality  takes 
upon  itself,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Assembly,  to  publish  an  amnesty  for 
offences?  Has  the  cause  of  freedom,  then,  no  more  perils  to  encounter?  We 
may  pardon  M.  Necker  his  generous  but  indiscreet  proceeding,  which  in  any 
other  but  him  would  have  been  criminal ;  but  let  us,  with  more  calmness 
and  equal  humanity,  establish  the  public  order,  not  by  general  amnesties, 
but  a  due  separation  of  the  judicial  functions  from  those  of  the  multitude." 
The  Assembly,  accordingly,  reversed  the  decree  of  the  electors  of  Paris,  and 
political  revenge  received  ample  scope  for  its  developement  (2). 
Jf?^""****  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  14th  July  were  immense. 
i^i^'^  The  movement  of  Paris  was  communicated  to  the  provinces; 
every  where  the  lower  orders,  in  imitation  of  the  capital,  organized  them- 
selves into  independent  bodies,  subject  to  their  respective  municipalities, 
«id  established  national  guards  for  their  protection.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  prodigious  armament  was  the  propagation  through  all  France  of  the 
DJost  alarming  reports  as  to  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  harvest  by 
brigands,  who  were  traversing  the  country  in  all  directions, — a  stratagem 
played  with  the  most  complete  success  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  in 
order  to  place  the  armed  force  of  the  kingdom  at  their  disposal  (3). 

Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  speedily  enrolled  for  the  support  of 
tbe  popular  side;  the  influence  of  government,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 
sword,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  new  magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  mob,  and  of  course  taken  from  the  most  zealous  supporters 
of  the  popular  right;  their  authority  alone  was  respected.  The  old  func- 
tionaries, flnding  their  power  gone,  every  where  became  extinct.  In  less  than 
*  fortnight  there  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from  the 
people  (4). 

(0  Lac.  Tii.|li7, 118.  Toul.  i.  86.  Th.  i.  117.  (8)  th.  i.  128. 

W  Uc  T5i.Jia2, 127.  Mig.  i.  68,  69.  Th.  i.  119.         (4)  Mig.  i.  69, 70.  Tonl.  i.  97. 
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Dr<>tidriii  But  the  effects  of  this  Rerolution  on  the  order  of  society  were  at 
^d'-wrrhy  first  lamcntable  in  the  highest  degree.  The  regiments  of  the  line 
in  France,  gyery  whcrc  dccIared  for  the  popular  side ;  the  whole  populace  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  arms;  no  power  any  where  remained  to  resist  the  insur- 
rection of  the  lower  orders.  At  Caen,  and  several  other  towns,  the  massacres 
of  the  metropolis  were  too  faithfully  imitated.  M.  de  Belzunce,  who  endea- 
voured to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  regiment,  was  put  to  death  with  the 
most  aggravated  circumstances  of  cruelty ;  his  remains  were  literally  devoured 
by  his  murderers  (1).  Every  where  the  peasants  rose  in  arms,  attacked  and 
burnt  the  chateaux  of  the  landlords,  and  massacred  or  expelled  the  possessors. 
The  horrors  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  time  of  Edward  Id, 
were  revived  on  a  greater  scale,  and  with  deeper  circumstances  of  atrocity.  In 
their  blind  fury  they  did  not  even  spare  thqse  seigneurs  who  were  known  to 
be  inclined  to  the  popular  side,  or  had  done  the  most  to  mitigate  their  suf- 
ferings or  support  their  rights.  The  most  cruel  tortures  were  inflicted  on  the 
Tictims  who  fell  into  their  hands;  many  had  the  soles  of  their  feet  roasted  oyer 
a  slow  Ore  before  being  put  to  death ;  others  had  their  hair  and  eyebrows 
burnt  off,  while  they  destroyed  their  dwellings,  after  which  they  were 
drowned  in  the  nearest  fish-pond.  The  Marquis  of  Barras  was  cut  into  little 
bits  before  his  wife,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  who  shortly  after  died  of  hor- 
ror; the  roads  were  covered  with  young  women  of  rank  and  beauty  flying 
^om  death,  and  leading  their  aged  parents  by  the  hand.  It  was  amidst  the 
cries  of  agony,  and  by  the  light  of  conflagration,  that  liberty  arose  in 
France  (2). 

The  Assembly  published  several  energetic  proclamations  against  these  acts 
of  violence,  but  they  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  repressing  them.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  far  committed  in  a  contest  with  the  crown  and'thVaristocracy, 
that  instead  of  repining  they  rejoiced  in  secret  at  atrocities  which  seemed 
necessary  to  complete  the  intimidation  of  their  adversaries.  They  felt  that 
they  had  put  themselves  in  a  situation  where  they  must  either  fear  the 
noblesse,  or  be  feared  by  them.  Thus,  for  decency's  sake,  they  blamed  openly, 
and  applauded  privately ;  they  conferred  praises  on  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  in  secret  gave  encouragement  to  license.  The  usual  consequence  of 
violent  usurpation  is,  to  compel  men  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  stream  of 
revolution,  and  commit  the  greater  crimes,  to  save  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequence of  the  lesser  which  they  have  already  perpetrated  (3). 
Misery  and  Nor  wcrc  thosc  dlsordcrs  confined  to  the  provinces.  Paris  was  in 
pL"r'r  '"  such  a  state  of  confusion,  the  disorder  arising  from  so  many  co- 
existing authorities  was  so  excessive,  the  supply  of  provisions  so  precarious, 
that  the  utmost  exertions  of  Bailly  and  the  municipality  were  required  to 
prevent  the  people  from  dying  of  famine  in  the  streets.  Tailors,  shoemakers, 
bakers,  blacksmiths,  met  at  the  Louvre,  the  place  Louis  XY,  and  other  quar- 
ters, deliberated  on  the  public  concerns,  and  set  at  defiance  the  Hdtel-de-Yille 
and  the  municipality.  Night  and  dav  Bailly  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Subsistence  were  engaged  in  the  Herculean  labour  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  citizens;  the  usual  sources  of  supply  had  totally  ceased  with  the  public 
confusion ;  the  farmers  no  longer  brought  their  grain  to  market,  fearing  that 
it  would  be  seized  for  nothing  by  the  sovereign  multitude;  and  the  people, as 
the  first  consequences  of  their  triumph,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  of 
famine.  Every  thing  required  to  be  provided  for  and  done  by  the  puhiic 

(1)  Lac.  Tii.  129.  (3)  Domont,  133i  13|. 

(2)  Ue.Tii.  130>  133.    Th.  i.  127.    Chateanb. 

Mem.  83, 84.  r^  i 
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authorities;  Urge  quantities  of  grain  were  bought  by  their  agents  in  the 
country,  and  conducted,  into  Paris,  like  a  besieged  city,  in  great  convoySj 
guarded  by  regiments  of  horse.  It  was  ground  at  the  public  expense,  and  sold 
JIta  reduced  rate  to  the  citizens;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people,  that 
all  these  pains  would  pot  sullice,  and  loud  complaints  that  the  citizens  were 
starFing,  incessantly  assailed  the  Assembly,,  All  the  efforts  of  the  government 
could  not  supply  the  want  of  that  perennial  fountain  of  plenty  and  prosperity, 
which  arises  from  public  confidence  (1). 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  government,  however,  the  distress  in 
Baris,both  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  and  the  citizens,  soon  became  over^ 
whelming.  Almost  every  species  of  manufacture  was  at  a  stand :  the  purchases 
by  the  wealthy  classes  had  totally  ceased,  and  all  the  numerous  artisans  who 
depended  on  it,  in  that  great  mart  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  were  in  the 
utmost  straits.  The  popular  magistrates  were  obliged  to  dissipate  all  the  cor- 
porate funds  at  their  disposal,  but  that  supply  afTorded  only  a  temporary  re- 
lief, and  after  exhausting  their  credit  and  overwhelming  with  debt  the  public 
it!?6nue,  tlfey  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  National  Assembly,  with  the  piteous 
tale  that  their  resources  were  exhausted,  and  that  Paris,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
its  political  regeneration,  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  (2). 

lia  Fayette,  and  the  officers  of  the  Revolution,  were  more  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  an  efficient  civil  force.  Military  organization,  more  readiljt 
tl^an  pivil  order,  grows  out  of  insurrectionary  troubles.  By  incorporating  the 
French  guards,  a  number  of  Swiss,  and  a  vast  body  of  deserters  from  tha 
regiments  of  the  line  into  the  National  Guard,  he  succeeded  in  composing  aa 
efficient  force,  which,  under  the  name  of  Companies  of  the  Centre,  at  length 
Qiade  head  against  the  public  disorders.  They  were  all  clothed  in  uniform, 
i^nd  to  the  colours  of  the  Parisian  cocj^ade,  blue  and  red,  joined  white,  th^ 
colours  of  the  royal  family.  Thus  was  formed  the  tricolor  cockade^  of  which 
La  Fayette  nearly  predicted  the  destinies  when  he  said  it  would  make  the  tour 
of  the  globe  (5). 

ihiodon.  These  atrocities  w^re  followed  by  an  unexampled  proceeding  on 
jentof  th^  the  part  of  the  National  Assembly.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  August, 
ttenobiL.  ^^^  T^uy^e de Noailles  gave  the  signal  for  innovation,  by  proposing 
Au»asi4.  that  the  burden  of  taxes  should  fell  equally  on  all;  that  all  the 
feudal  rights  should  be  declared  liable  to  redemption,  and  personal  servitude 
simply  abolished.  This,  though  a  great  concession^  founded  alike  in  justice 
and  expedience,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  popular  party.  A  painful  picture 
of  the  oppression  of  feudal  rights  was  drawn,  and  the  generosity  of  the  nobles 
piqued  to  consent  to  their  voluntary  surrender.  They  began  contrary  to  all 
Wpectation,  to  run  against  each  other  in  proposing  the  abolition  of  abuses ;  the 
contagion  became  universal;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  feudal  rights  were 
abandoned.  The  Duke  du  Ch&telet  proposed  that  the  redemption  of  tithes 
should  be  allowed,  and  that  they  should  be  commuted  into  a  payment  in 
woney ;  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  the  suppression  of  ^he  exclusive  right  of  the 
chase.  The  more  important  rights  of  feudal  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  crime, 
OE^  the  disposal  of  offices  for  gain,  of  pecuniary  immunities,  of  inequality  of 
1*108,  qf  plurality  of  benefices,  of  casual  emolument  to  the  clergy,  of  annats 

(t|Th  i.  Itt.  sab$equenttot^e^eyoImion,amoaiitto:)«50Q.000Cr* 

U.i  "  In  July,   1789,"  said  M-  Bailly,  Mayor  of  (L.  100.000)  iu  n  single  \ear.  From  ibese  expense^, 

wis,  auihor  of  the  Tennis  Conrl  Oath    *♦  the  finao'  and  ihe  great  faliing  orF  in  the  produce  of  lie  frM 

ct^oribecityof  Paris  were  yet  in  good  order:  the  gifts,  not  only  a  momentary,  but  a  total  want  ^f 

wpenditarc  was  balanced  b\  the  receipts,  and  she  money  hai  taken  plate." — See    Boukb's    Consid. 

^  1.000,000  francs  (L.  40,000)  in  the  bank.    But  fTorks,  v.  431. 
"*  wpenses  the  has  been  constrained  to  ipcur,         (3)  Th,  i.  112,  113. 
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to  the  court  of  Rome,  were  successively  abandoned;  finally,  the  incorpora- 
tions and  separate  states  sacrificed  their  privileges;  the  Bretons,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Languedocians,  renounced  the  rights  which  had  withstood  the 
tyranny  of  Richelieu  and  Louvois.  All  the  monuments  of  freedom,  which 
the  patriotism  of  former  times  had  erected,  were  swept  away,  and  the 
Liberty  established  in  its  stead,  founded  on  an  imaginary  and  inexperienced 
basis  (Ij. 

it»  prodi.  It  has  truly  been  said,  that  this  night  changed  the  political  con- 
gious  effects.  ^jjjQ^  of  Fraucc.  It  delivered  the  land  from  feudal  power,  the 
person  from  feudal  dependence,  the  property  oi  the  poor  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  rich,  the  fruits  of  industry  from  the  extortion  of  idleness.  By  sup- 
pressing private  jurisdictions,  it  introduced  public  justice;  by  terminating  the 
purchase  of  offices,  it  led  to  purity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  career 
of  industry,  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  was  thenceforward  opened  to  all  the 
people,  and  the  odious  distinction  of  noble  and  roturier,  patrician  and  base- 
born,  the  relics  of  Gothic  conquest,  for  ever  destroyed. 

Had  these  changes  been  introduced  with  caution,  or  gradually  g/own  out  of 
the  altered  condition  of  society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  but  coming  as  they  did  suddenly  ^nd  unexpectedly 
upon  the  world,  they  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  spread  abroad  that  settled 
contempt  for  antiquity,  and  total  disregard  of  private  right,  which  distin- 
guished the  subsequent  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  ideas  of  men 
were  entirely  overturned,  when  rights  established  for  centuries,  privileges 
contended  for  by  successive  generations,  and  institutions  held  the  most  sacred, 
were  at  once  abandoned.  Nothing  could  be  regarded  as  stable  in  society  after 
such  a  shock ;  the  chimeras  of  every  enthusiast,  the  dream  of  every  visionary, 
seemed  equally  deserving  of  attention  with  the  sober  conclusions  of  reason 
and  observatioD,  when  all  that  former  ages  had  done  was  swept  away  in  the 
very  commencement  of  improvement.  The  minds  of  men  were  shaken  as  by 
the  yawning  of  the  grouqd  during  the  fury  of  an  earthquake ;  all  that  the  eye 
had  rested  on  as  most  stable,  all  that  the  mind  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  most  lasting,  disappeared  before  the  first  breath  of  innovation.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  step  could  not  be  other  than  fatal.  It  opened  the  door  to 
every  species  of  extravagance,  furnished  a  precedent  for  every  subsequent 
spoliation,  and  led  immediately  to  that  ferment  of  minds,  when  the  most  au- 
dacious and  the  least  reasonable  are  sure  of  obtaining  an  ascendency. 

The  event  accordingly  proved  the  justice  of  these  principles.  "  The  decrees 

of  the  4th  August,"  says  Dumont,  "so  far  from  putting,  as  was  expected,  a 

stop  to  the  robbery  and  violence  that  was  going  on,  served  only  to  make  the 

people  acquainted  with  their  own  strength,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  coh- 

viclion,  that  all  their  outrages  against  the  nobility  would  pass  with  impunity. 

Nothing  done  through  fear  succeeds  in  its  object  (2).  Those  whom  you  hope 

to  disarm  by  concessions,  are  only  led  by  them  to  still  bolder  attempts  and 

more  extravagant  demands." 

Contrast  of    Nothiug  cau  more  distinctly  mark  the  different  characters  of  the 

and  English  Frcuch  aud  English  Revolutions,  than  the  conduct  of  the  two  na- 

revoiutious.  jj^^jg  j^  ^YieiT  first  mcasurcs  of  legislative  improvement  after  the 

royal  power  had  fallen.  The  English  were  solicitous  to  justify  their  resistance 

by  the  precedent  of  antiquity;  they  mainUined  "  that  they  had  inherited  this 

freedom ;"  and  sought  only  to  re-establish  those  ancient  landmarks  which  had 

(I)  Mig,  i.  7|.  Uc.yfl.  140.  Th.  i.  |29, 131.  (2)  Dumonl,  149. 
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disappeared  during  the  indolence  or  usurpation  of  recent  times  (i).  The 
FreDch  commenced  the  work  of  reformation  by  destroying  every  thing  which 
had  gone  before  them,  and  sought  to  establish  the  freedom  of  future  ages  by 
rooting  out  every  thing  which  had  been  done  by  the  past.  On  the  ancient 
stock  of  Saxon  independence  the  English  engrafted  the  shoots  of  modem 
liberty;  in  its  stead  the  French  planted  the  unknown  tree  of  equality.  In  the 
British  isles  the  plant  has  become  deeply  rooted,  and  expanded  widely  in  its 
nati?e  air;  time  will  show  whether  the  French  have  not  wasted  their  endea- 
vours in  training  an  exotic,  unsuited  to  the  climate,  and  unfruitful  in  the  soil. 
cons«n»pnc«  Thc  consequeuccs  of  this  invasion  of  private  right  were  soon  ap- 
Mr?"  """parent.  Three  days  after,  the  popular  leaders  maintained  that  it 
Angtut  7.  was  not  the  power  of  redeeming,  but  the  abolition  of  tithes,  which 
rVthr"  ^*^  ^®"  voted;  and  that  all  that  the  clergy  had  a  right  to  was  a 
dergy.  decent  provision  for  their  members.  They  found  an  able  but  un- 
expected advocate  in  the  Abbe  Sieyes.  "If  it  is  yet  possible,"  said  he,  "  to 
awaken  in  your  minds  the  love  of  justice,  I  would  ask,  not  if  it  is  expedient, 
but  if  it  is  just,  to  despoil  the  church?  The  tithe,  whatever  it  may  be  in  fu- 
ture, does  not  at  present  belong  to  you.  If  it  is  suppressed  in  the  hand  of  the 
creditor,  does  it  follow  from  that  that  it  is  extinguished  also  in  that  of  the 
debtor,  and  become  your  property?  You  yourselves  have  declared  the  tithe 
redeemable;  by  so  doing  you  have  recognised  its  legal  existence,  and  cannot 
now  suppress  it.  The  tithe  does  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  He  has 
neither  purchased  it,  nor  acquired  it  by  inheritance.  If  you  extinguish  the 
tithes,  you  confer  a  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  present  on  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  does  nothing,  while  you  ruin  the  true  proprietor,  who  instructs 
the  people  in  return  for  that  share  of  its  fruits."  He  concluded  with  the  cele- 
brated expression—"  You  would  be  free,  and  you  know  not  how  to  be  just  (2)." 
Mirabeau  supported  the  abolition  of  the  tithes.  He  argued  that  the  burden 
of  supporting  the  public  worship  should  be  borne  equally  by  all;  that  the 
stale  alone  was  the  judge  whether  it  should  fall  exclusively  on  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  be  made  gQod  by  a  general  contribution  of  the  citizens;  that  it 
robs  no  one,  if  it  makes  such  a  distribution  of  the  burden  as  it  deems  most  ex- 
pedient; and  that  the  oppressive  weight  of  this  impost  on  the  small  proprietors 
loudly  called  for  its  imposition  on  the  state  in  general.  For  this  purpose  he 
proposed  that  the  clergy  should  be  paid  by  salaries.  As  that  expression  created 
some  disapprobation,  he  added,  "  I  know  but  three  ways  of  living  in  society  : 
ittgust  13.  you  must  be  either  a  beggar,  a  robber,  or  a  stipendiary."  The 
ctergy  had  the  generosity  to  intrust  their  interests  to  the  equity  of  the  Assem- 
bly; the  only  return  they  met  with  was  the  suppression  of  tithes,  under  the 
condition  that  the  state  should  fitly  provide  for  religion  audits  ministers,— an 
obligation  which  was  solemnly  committed  to  the  honour  of  the  French  nation, 
hut  which  afterwards  was  shamefully  violated,  and  in  fact  became  perfectly 
illusory  (3).  Thus  the  first  fruits  which  the  clergy  derived  from  their  junction 
with  the  Tiers-Etat,  was  the  annihilation  of  their  property,  and  the  reduction 
of  all  themselves  to  beggary.  In  this  there  was  nothing  surprising;  gratitude 
is  unknown  in  public  assemblies.  When  men  vote  away  the  property  of 
others,  they  can  expect  no  mercy  for  their  own ;  when  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety are  torn  up,  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  are  the  most  defenceless  of  its 
niembers. 
But  the  fruits  of  injustice  seldom  prosper  with  nations  any  more  than  indi- 

lSJS'V'^*-''2-  (3)  Lac.  Tii.  145,  147.   T6ul.  i.  103.    Dumpnt. 

\V  Th,  1. 134.  Damont,  147.  147.  Th,  i.  135. 
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yi()ual9.  Tbe  confiscation  of  the  immense  landed  estates  of  the  church, 
amounting  to  pearly  a  third  of  France,  proved  no  relief  to  the  puhlic  necessi- 
ties till  the  issuing  of  assignats  on  their  security  began.  Extraordinary  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  a  weli-authenticated  fact,  that  the  expenses  of  managing  the 
church  property  cost  the  nation  L.2,000,000  a-year  more  than  it  yielded,  be- 
sides in  a  few  years  augmenting  the  public  debt  by  L.7,000,000.  This  is  noways 
surprising.  In  the  confusion  consequent  on  so  great  an  act  of  spoliation,  no 
account  of  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  leaders  who  had  sanctioned  so  great  an  act  of  robbery  found  it  impossible, 
after  its  commission,  to  restrain  the  peculation  of  their  inferior  agents  (i). 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ecclesiastical  estates  produced  a  clear  net 
revenue  of  70,000,000  francs,  or  L.2,800,000  yearly, 
rrgrm'o?  ^^^  lunovators,  in  the  Assembly,  who  had  joined  in  the  popular 
I»d  "ci^'r"  P^trty  from  a  belief,  that,  in  so  doing  lay  their  only  chance  of  pre- 
whojornS  serving  the  wreck  of  their  property,  now  perceived,  with  bitter 
tiu-^  Revoiu-  j.ggj.gj^  jjjg  infatuated  course  they  had  pursued,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  expectation,  that,  by  yielding  to  revolutionary  demands,  they 
would  satisfy  the  people.  The  Bishop  of  Ghartres,  one  of  the  popular  bishops 
who  had  supported  the  union  of  orders,  the  vote  by  head,  and  the  new  con- 
stitution, was  then  visited  by  Dumont,  when  he  was  dismissing  his  domestics, 
selling  his  effects,  and  leaving  his  house  to  discharge  his  debts ;  withtears  in 
his  eyes,  the  benevolent  prelate  deplored  the  infatuation  which  had  led  him 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  which  violated  in  its  prosperity  all  the 
engagements  contracted  in  its  adversity.  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  taken  sa 
decided  a  part  in  the  early  usurpations  of  the  Assembly,  was  hissed  and 
coughed  down,  when  he  strove  to  resist  the  iniquitous  confiscation.  Next  df(y 
he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  to  Mirabeau,  who  answered,  ^^  My  dear  abbe,  you 
have  loosed  the  bull :  do  you  expect  he  is  not  to  make  use  of  his  horns  (i}V 
This  first  and  great  precedent  of  iniquity,  the  confiscation  of  the  property  o{ 
the  church,  was  brought  about  by  the  selfish  apathy,  or  secret  wishes,  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  laity.  All  classes  felt  that  the  financial  diificulties  of  the 
state  were  nearly  insurmountable,  and  all  anticipated  a  sensible  relief  from 
any  measure,  how  violent  soever,  which  might  lea4  to  their  extrication.  It 
was  the  universal  belief  that  this  embarrassment  ^as  the  main  cause  of  the 
public  difficulties;  and  the  secret  hope  that  the  property  of  the  church  was 
the  holocaust  which  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  it,  was  the  real  cause  whici) 
occasioned  this  general  and  iniquitous  coalition.  Al)  imagined  that  some  in- 
terest must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  church  was  pitched  upon  as  at  once  the  most 
wealthy  and  defenceless  body  in  the  state.  But,  like  all  other  measures  of 
spoliation  this  great  invasion  on  private  right  rapidly  and  fatally  recoiled  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  engaged  in  it.  The  ecclesiastical  estates,  it  was  soon 
found,  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  agents,  encumbered  as  they  were 
w  ith  the  debts  of  the  clergy,  yielded  no  profit,  but  were  rather  a  burden  to  tbe 
state  :  to  render  them  available,  the  contraction  of  debt  (Ai  their  security  be* 
came  necessary ;  the  temptation  of  relieving  the  public  necessities  by  such  a 
step  was  irresistible  to  a  public  and  irresponsible  body,  holding  estates  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling  in  their  hands.  Hence  aros« 
the  system  pf  Assignats,  which  speedily  quadrupled  the  strength  of  there- 
publican  government,  rendered  irretrievable  the  march  of  the  Revolutian,awl 
involved  all  classes  in  such  inei^tricable  difficulties,  as  rapidly  brought  home 
to  every  interest  in  the  stale  the  spoliation  which  they  had  begun  by  inflicting 
on  the  weakest,  i 

(1)  Calonne,  81, 93 ;  and  Barke,  t.  431 .  (2)  Dumont,  66,  IT,  147. 
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fh^JIS  of  '^^  abolition  of  the  etclusive  right  of  hunting  and  shooting,  wai 
h^iii!^*'^  made  the  pretext  for  the  most  destructive  disorders  throughout  all 
ittVf^k  France.  An  immense  crowd  of  artisans  and  mechanics  issued  from 
the  towns,  and,  joining  the  rural  population,  spread  themselves  over  the  fields 
in  search  of  game : .  the  greatest  violence  was  speedily  commiUed  by  the 
armed  and  incontrollable  multitude.  Enclosures  were  broken  down,  woods 
destroyed,  houses  broken  open,  robbery  perpetrated^  under  pretence  of  exer* 
cising  the  newly  regained  rights  of  man.  Mean-while,  the  burning  of  the 
ehdteaux,  and  the  plunder  of  the  landed  proprietors,  continued  without  in- 
termission, while  the  Assembly,  instead  of  attempting  to  check  these  disorders, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  affected  to  consider  them  as  the  work 
of  aristocrats,  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  odium  upon  the  Revolution. 
One  of  the  most  singular  effects  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  is  the  absurdities  which 
it  causes  to  be  embraced  by  its  votaries  (1),  and  their  extraordinary  credulity 
in  regard  to  every  thing  which  seems  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their,  party  (2). 

Rigbu  of  xhe  next  step  of  the  Assembly  was  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Aa(Mt,8.  Jiigkts  ofMan,-^  composition  which,  amidst  much  obvious  and 
important  truth,  contains  a  most  dangerous  mixture  of  error,  and  which,  if 
Dot  duly  chastened  by  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  observation  of 
history,  is  calculated  to  convulse  society.  It  declares  the  original  equality  of 
mankind;  that  the  ends  of  the  sqcial  union  are  liberty,  property,  security, 
and  resistance  to  oppression ;  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  and 
every  power  emanates  froto  them;  that  freedom  consists  in  doing  every 
thing  which  do«s  not  ipjure  another ;  that  law  is  the  expression  of  the  general 
will;  that  public  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  members  of  the  state  in 
proportion  to  their  fortunes ;  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended 
to  all;  and  that  the  exercise  of  natural  rights  has  no  other  limit  hut  their 
interference  with  the  rights  of  others.  In  these  positions,  considered  abstractly, 
there  is  much  in  which  every  reasonable  mind  must  acquiesce;  but  the 
promulgation  of  the  agreeable  but  perilous  principles  of  sovereignty  in  the 
people,  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  every  citizen,  only  proves  how  ignorant  the  legislators  of  that 
period  were  of  the  real  character  o^ankind,  and  how  little  they  were  aware 
of  that  inherentr  depravity  in  human  nature,  to  which  so  many  of  them- 
selves soon  became  victims  (5). 

Opinion  en.  It  IS  a  curlous  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of 
iTbJ'^u  ***  revolutionary  excitement  to  deprive  the  representatives  of  the 
*"""  people  of  any  thing  approaching  to  freedom  of  deliberation,  that 
the  authors  of  this  celebrated  declaration  were,  at  the  time  they  wrote  it, 
sensible  of  the  absurdity  and  peril  of  many  of  its  parts.  IVumont,  its  principal 
composer,  has  justly  asked,—''  Are  men  all  equal  ?  Where  is  the  equality  ? 
Is  it  in  virtue,  talents,  fortune,  industry,  situation  ?  Are  they  free  by  nature? 
So  far  from  it,  they  are  born  in  a  state  of  complete  dependence  on  others, 
from  which  they  are  long  of  being  emancipated  (4)."  Mirabeau  himself  was 
so  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  laying  down  any  code  of  rights  anterior  to  the 

(1)  Lac.  Tii.  149.  Th.  i.  «*  the  Nation.**  It  may  readily  be  imagined  wlial  an 

(2)  The  people  of  VersniUca  already  insulted  and  effect  this  name  bad  in  influencing  tbe  roinda  of 
pelted  the  nobleK  and  clergy  at  the  gale  of  ihe  As-  men,  nlrcudy  sufficiently  inflamed  from  other  causes. 
iruibiT,  whtjin  .tbey  stigmatized  as  Aristocrats  ;  an  **  Epilhcts  and  nicknames,"  said  Wapoleon,**  should 
vpitliet  which  afterwurds  became  the  certain  prelude  never  be  despised ;  it  is  by  such  meau.%  that  mankind 
to  destmctioD.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  opposite  are  governed."  [Dumont,  i.  72.] 

j>«ny  never  affixed  any  denomination  to  the  Revo-         (8)  Mig.  i.  S3.  Lac.  vii.  153. 
tatioBlsts,  but  suffered  them  to  assume  the  title  of        (4)  Dura.  140.  Th.  i.  142. 
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formation  of  the  constitution,  that  he  laboured  to  induce  the  Assembly  to 
postpone  it  till  that  was  accomplished;  observing,  that  ^'  any  enunciation  of 
right  at  that  time  would  be  but  an  almanack  for  <a  year.'*  But  it  was  too  late; 
the  people  would  admit  of  no  delay;  and  the  deputies,  afraid  of  losing  their 
popularity,  published  the  famous  declaration,  inwardly  execrating  the 
work  of  their  own  hands, — a  step  so  perilous,  that,  as  its  author  himself 
admits,  it  was  like  placing  a  powder-magazine  under  an  edifice,  which  the 
first  spark  of  fire  would  blow  into  the  air  (1). 
5*rron«i.  ^**®  ^^^^^  question  which  next  occupied  the  Assembly  was  the 
tion.  formation  of  a  constitution;  and  the  discussions  regarding  it  kept 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  incessant  agitation  during  the  whole  of  August 
and  September.  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  report  on  the 
subject,  recommended  the  inviolability  of  the  King's  person,  the  permanence 
August  as.  of  the  legislative  body,  and  a  single  chamber  for  the  legislature. 
This  important  question,  upon  which  the  future  progress  of  the  Revolution 
hinged,  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  clubs  of  the  capital,  and  the  most  ve- 
hement threats  held  out  to  those  of  the  Assembly  who  were  suspected  of 
leaning  to  the  aristocratic  side.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  argued  that  the  very 
idea  of  an  assembly,  composed  of  hereditary  legislators,  was  absurd  in  a  free 
country;  that  if  it  united  itself  to  the  throne,  it  became  dangerous  to  free- 
dom,— ^if  to  the  people,  subversive  of  tranquillity;  that  it  would  operate  as 
a  perpetual  bar  to  improvement,  and,  by  constantly  opposing  reasonable 
changes,  maintain  a  continual  discord  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  these  evils  was  to  blend  the  whole  legisla- 
ture into  one  body,  and  temper  the  energy  of  popular  ambition  by  the 
firmness  of  aristocratic  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  constitution  of  society  in  all  the  European  states,  necessarily  implied 
a  separate  body  of  nobles  and  commons ;  that  the  turbulent-spirit  of  the  one 
was  fully  counteracted  by  the  tenacious  tendency  of  the  other ;  that  a  mo- 
narchy could  not  subsist  without  an  upper  house  to  support  the  throne ;  that 
the  English  constitution  afibrded  decisive  evidence  of  the  happy  effects  of 
such  a  separation;  that  the  best  consequences  had  been  found  to  follow  the 
discussion  of  public  matters  in  separate  assemblies,  and  many  fatal  resoiu- 
Augmt  3i.  tions  prevented  by  allowing  time  for  consideration  between  their 
deliberations ;  and  that  it  was  a  mere  moclery  to  pretend  that  these  restraints 
could  take  place,  if  the  legislature  was  ail  contained  in  one  chamber,  when 
the  nobles  would  be  immediately  outvoted  (2),  and  the  whole  rights  of  the 
monarchy  might  be  voted  away  in  a  single  silting.  Unfortunately  for  France, 
these  arguments  did  not  prevail,  and  a  single  chamber  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  (3).  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  was  done,  for  the  evils  of  the 
aristocracy  were  pressing,  and  had  been  experienced — those  of  the  demo- 
cracy remote,  and  were  only  anticipated.  The  time  soon  came  when  ex- 
perience taught  the  ruinous  consequences  of  their  decision,  and  the  warm- 
est friends  of  freedom  unanimously  adopted  a  division  of  the  legislature;  but 
it  was  then  too  late ;  the  aristocracy  was  destroyed,  the  face  of  society  changed, 
and  there  remained  only  the  name  of  a  House  of  Peers,  without  either  their 
property,  their  influence,  or  public  utility  (4). 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  the  formation  of  this  constitution  were 
so  precipitate,  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men  they  prognosticated  no- 

(l)  Dumont,  140,  H2.  No  lesti  tbea  122  memliers  remained  away,  iatiiu* 

.^^  -,,    .   ^^^  dated  by  the  threats  of  the  populace. 

)  carried  by  a  mAJority  of  498  to  89.         (4)  Lac.  vii.  159.  IViv.  191.  Th.  i.  15S.  154.  Mir. 

i.  94.  Dam.  1$8. 
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thing  but  ruin  to  the  country.  Meditation  and  thought  there  passed  for 
nothing;  every  one  seemed  only  desirous  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  by  antici- 
patiDg  the  notions  of  his  rivals;  every  thing  was  done  at  the  sword's  point, 
as  in  a  place  taken  by  assault;  every  change  pressed  on  at  full  gallop.  No 
interval  was  allowed  for  reflection,  no  breathing  time  given  to  the  passions. 
After  having  demolished  every  thing,  they  resolved  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
social  edi6ce  with  the  same  breathless  rapidity ;  and  so  extravagant  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Assembly  of  its  own  powers,  that  it  would  willingly  have 
charged  itself  with  the  formation  of  constitutions  for  all  nations  (1).  In  these 
monstrous  pretensions  and  ruinous  innovations,  is  to  be  found  the  remote 
but  certain  cause  of  all  the  blood  and  horrors  of  the  Revolution  (2). 
QtrftHon  of    Thc  qucstiou  of  the  veto,  or  of  the  royal  sanction  being  required 
^  '"°*    to  validate  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  was  next  brought  under 
discussion,  and  excited  still  more  violent  passions.  One  would  have  thought, 
from  the  anxiety  manifested  on  the  subject,  that  the  whole  liberty  of  France 
depended  on  its  decision,  and  that  the  concession  of  this  right  to  the  throne 
would  alone  restore  the  ancient  regime.  The  multitude,  ever  governed  by 
vords,  imagined  that  the  Assembly,  which  had  done  so  much,  would  be  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  King  if  this  power  were  conceded,  and  that  any 
privilege  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  court  would  soon  become  an  anti- 
revolutionary  engine.  This  was  the  first  question  since  the  Revolution  in 
which  the  people  took  a  vivid  interest,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
extravagant  were  their  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  imagined  that  the  veto  was" 
a  monster  which  would  devour  all  the  powers  they  had  acquired,  and  deliver 
them  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  despotism  of  the  throne.  Those  who 
supported  the  veto  were  instantly  stigmatized  as  inclining  to  every  species  of 
tyranny.  The  people,  without  understanding  even  so  much  as  that,  imagined 
that  it  was  a  tax  which  it  was  necessary  to  abolish,  or  an  enemy  who  should 
be  hanged ;  and  they  loudly  demanded  that  he  should  be  suspended  by  the 
lamp-post.  The  clubs  of  the  Palais-Royal  took  the  most  violent  measures, 
and  incessantly  besieged  the  Assembly  with  menacing  deputations;  efforts 
were  made  to  array  the  municipality  in  insurrection,  and  the  multitude, 
armed  since  the  14th  of  July,  began  to  give  symptoms  of  revolt.  Alarmed  by 
such  dangerous  signs,  the  Ministry  recommended  concession  to  the  King;  and 
he  himself  preferred  a  conditional  to  an  absolute  veto.  The  Assembly,  by  a 
nwijority  of  two  to  one  (3),  decreed  that  the  King  should  have  a  veto,  but 

(1)  Damoiit,  159,  160.  lature  sat     These  83  assemblies  ivrre  invested  with 

(2)  The  particulars  of  this  constitution,  which  P^''*"  so  considerable  that  Ihey  almost  amounted 
WM  soon  swept  away  amidst  the  violence  and  insa-  !"  ^"  establishment  of  so  many  separate  repuhhcs, 
aity  of  sabseiaent  times,  are  too  complicated  and  >°  ?"^  great  federal  union.  They  nominated,  to  the 
prolix  to  be  susceptible  of  enumeration  in  general  f  ^^c  "«'«"  ^^  **»\^'"5.  H'C  w»^oUf  local  aathonties, 
hUtory,  hut  one  vital  part  of  the  fabric  (s  deserving  including  the  bishops  and  clergy,  judges  both 
of  especial  attention  By  a  fundamental  article,  ««P^«'"«  ""^  inferior  mag.strntes  and  |unct,ona. 
France  was  dividefl  into  83  departments  :  the  pri-  "''»  ^^  ^"""^^  description.  Ihcy  constituted  ,n 
mary  assemblies.  8000  in  number*  which  were  ti  be  ^'>^' »  permanent/,<,///ica/u«io«,  legally  esi^bl.shed 
cmokHl  every  two  years  loclectthe  legislature,  con-  m  every  department,  elected  by  universal  suffrape. 
•i«ted  of  5.000^00  citizens :  in  addition  to  this  there  ?"^  '»«W»og  within  that  department  almost  ill  the 
were  establish.^  48.000  municipal  assemblies  com-  ^nflr"*^*  ""  ''f}'''"%''*l  G°*"""t."**,  ^?.^  ^'*:" 
posed  of  90O.000  citizens;  547  district  assemblies.  ?"«'««*''*  Assembly,  which  succeeded  the  Consti- 
«d  83  departmental  assemblies,  for  the  manajrc  tuent.  was  choseii  under  this  constitution,  an4.when 
•wnt  of  the  local  concerns  of  the  provinces.  But  the  *?«  '"^^'^^  ^^^  ^^'^?"'  habituated  to  the  exercise  of 
nwst  dangerous  part  of  this  highly  democratic  cop-  » '*»«  P"!'*'"' .  'J  l"  """"cessary  to  go  further-- 
•titalion  remain^  behind.  Each  of  the  primary  1^»*  amgle  article  in  the  constitution,  carried  as  it 
•«emblies  named  an  elector  for  every  hundred  imn^ed lately  was  into  practice.issufficient  to  ex- 
dtizens,  who  constituted  83  assemblies  of  600  per-  P^»i"  »»  *^^ '^*"''/™o"J'**  "??  of  the  Rcoiutioa. 
jon*  each,  making  in  .11  50.000  for  the  wtole  -^eeCALOKi...  360,  861.  a/,rf  Coii.M789,S  17. 
kinj^ooi.  who  remained /)«nR(m«n/(r  >n  possession  (3)  By  a  majority  of  613  to  325. 

01  their  fanctions  for  the  two  years  that  t)ae  legis- 
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that  his  power  to  decline  sanctioning  any  legislative  toea^ure  should  ii#t 
AvBttst  to.     extend  beyond  two  successive  legislatures  (i). 

It  i^  a  remariiable  f^ct^  singularly  illustrative  of  the  rapid  progress  offe^ 
Tolutionary  ideas,  when  the  fever  of  innovation  has  once  seized  upon  tnen'S 
minds,  that  in  all  the  instructions  of  the  electors  to  the  deputies,  without 
exception,  the  absolute  veto,  as  well  as  personal  inviolability,  had  been  con- 
(jeded  to  the  sovereign.  A  few  weeks  of  agitation— the  revolt  of  the  i4th  July 
—the  Tennis  Court  oath— had  overturned  all  these  sober  resolutions,  and 
the  crown  was  compelled  to  recede  from  a  privilege  which  had  been  unani- 
ihously  agreed  to  by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  instructions  in  the  cahiers, 
indeed,  were  most  express  against  almost  all  the  illegal  acts  and  usnrpations 
of  the  Assembly.  They  almost  invariably  secured  to  the  sovereign  all  the  es- 
sential prerogatives  of  the  monarchy.  They  unanimously  prescribed  a  monar- 
chical government  for  France ;  that  all  laws  should  require  the  King's  sanction 
to  their  validity;  that  he  should  have  the  unrestrained  right  of  making  peace 
or  war,  and  appointing  the  judges;  that  private  property  should  be  in- 
violate (2);  and  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  rights,  estates,  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy  should  be  maintained.  The  new  constitution,  the  abohtidn  of 
the  absolute  veto,  the  spoliation  of  the  church,  were  already  a  violation  of 
these  instructions  in  their  most  essential  particulars :  yet  not  a  voice  was 
raised,  in  France,  to  protest  against  those  monstrous  and  unanthoriKed 
stretches  on  the  part  of  the  popular  representatives :  so  intoxicating  is  the 
possession  of  power  to  mankind,  and  so  little  are  they  qualified  to  bear  its 
seduction,  even  when  the  measures  to  which  it  leads  are  most  opposed  to 
preconceived  ideas,  or  most  at  variance  with  established  habits  (5). 
wirabeau  Ofl  thls  occdslon  Mlrabcau  supported  the  crown,  and  argued 
Jrown  In  ihe  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  absolute  veto.  "  Let  us  not,"  said  he, 
debate.  u  ^Ym  tho  sovcreign  against  the  legislature,  by  allowing  a  moment 
to  exist  in  which  he  may  become  its  involuntary  instrument.  The  nation  will 
find  more  real  security  in  laws  consented  to  by  his  chief,  than  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  would  follow  the  loss  of  his  power.  When  we  have  placed  the 
crown  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  family,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  imprudent 
to  awaken  their  alarms,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  control  which  they  cannol 
resist;  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  depositary  of  the  whole  forces  of  the 
monarchy  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 
I  would  rather  live  in  Constantinople  than  in  France,  if  laws  could  there  be 
made  without  the  royal  sanction."  Words  of  striking  and  prophetic  import, 
which  were  then  ill  understood  or  angrily  interpreted,  but  which  were  recol- 
lected with  bitter  and  unavailing  regret,  when  the  course  of  events  had 
proved  their  truth,  and  the  most  vehement  of  their  revilers  had  perished 
from  their  neglect.  Mounier  and  Lally  Tollendal  on  this  occasion,  though 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  frame  the  constitution,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  party  who  contended  for  the  division  of  the  chambers,  the 
absolute  veto,  and  the  formation  of  the  constitution  on  the  model  of  that  uf 
England.  They  even  contended  for  it  after  the  King  had,  by  Necker's  advice, 
agreed  to  yield  the  point.  After  the  vote  was  passed,  they  were  so  much  dis- 

(0  Th.  i.  148,  153.    Mig.  i.  86,  87.    Dum.  156.  necessity,  legally  establislied  and  evidently  requir- 

(2)  So  strongl;  was  this  principle  e>presspd  in  ing  it,  and  on  the  condition  of  a  fail  and  ampw 

all  the  cahiets,  tliat  the  As5<;uibly,  by  act  |7,  of  the  imieuiDity."-^Jee  Const.  1789,  act.  17  i  Cno>*h 

constitution  of  5tb  October,  1789,  sanctioned  it  by  215.  ^. 

a  special  clause  io  tliese  tcrois;  "  Properly  of  every  .    (S)  Calonne,  124,  125,  127,  2l4,  2l5#  304.  WJi 

sort  being  a  sacred  and  iuviokble  right,  uo  one  319,  380.  Lac  vii.  l62* 
can  be  deprived  of  it  but  on  the  ground  of  public 
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concerted,  that  they  withdrew  from  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  and 
sliortly  after  left  the  assembly  (i). 

Paris,  mean-while,  was  experiencing  the  convulsions  incident  to  a  revolu- 
tion; £ili  ranks,  broken  loose  from  their  restraints,  were  rioting  in  the  exercise 
of  newly  acquired  franchises.  In  France,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  the 
Slate  of       love  of  liberty  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  love  of  power.  Every  body 
"**"*         of  men  in  the  capital  instantly  commenced  the  exercise  of  these  in- 
loiicatiug  rights;  and  the  electors  invariably  assumed  the  government  of 
Aggut  i&     their  representatives.  One  hundred  and  eighty  delegates,  nomi- 
'""'         nated  by  the  districts,  assumed  a  legislative  power  in  the  metro- 
polis; bat  they  were  in  their  turn  controlled  by  their  constituents,  who 
without  hesitation,  annulled  their  decrees  when  not  suited  to  their  inclina- 
tions; and  nothing  was  agreeable  but  what  flattered  their  ambition.   The 
State  of  anar-  Idca  of  ruliug  by  commanding  their  delegates,  speedily  spread,  and 
rtjiaParu.  ^^^  ^^^  iutoxicating  not  to  be  every  where  well  received.  All  those 
who  were  not  legally  vested  with  authority  began  to  meet,  and  to  give  them- 
selves importance  by  discussing  public  aflairs ;  the  soldiers  had  debates  at  the 
Oratoire,  the  tailors  at  the  Colonnade,  the  hairdressers  at  the  Ghamps- 
filys^es,  the  valets  at  the  Louvre  (2).  Subsequent  ages  might  smile  at  such 
proceedings,  if  woful  experience  had  hot  demonstrated  how  fatal  they  are  in 
their  consequences,  and  how  rapidly  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  become 
intoxicated  by  the  enjoyment  of  powers  which  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
exercising  with  discretion,  or  abandoning  without  convulsions. 
stiu.ofthe    Mean-while,  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  the  embarrassments  of 
*^*"**     which  had  fir;5t  occasioned  the  convocation  of  the  states-general, 
were  daily  falling  into  a  worse  condition.  The  lower  orders  universally 
imagined  that  the  Revolution  was  to  liberate  them  from  every  species  of 
impost;  and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  established  authority,  and  the  collision  of 
self-constituted  powers,  they  succeeded  for  some  time  in  realizing  their  ex- 
pectations. The  collection  of  the  revenue  became  every  where  difficult,  in 
many  places  Impossible,  and  the  universal  distrust  which  followed  a  period 
of  general  agitation  occasioned  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  excise  and 
customs.    The  public  revenue  of  1790  was  above  one-third  less  than  that 
of  i789;  in  many  places  the  taxes  had  almost  wholly  disappeared;  payment 
of  the  salt  tax,  the  most  considerable  of  the  indirect  imposts,  was  every  where 
refused;  and  the  boasted  credit  of  a  revolutionary  government  was  soon 
found  to  amount  to  nothing.  Alarmed  at  a  deficiency  which  he  had  no  means 
AngustJT      of  supplying,  M.  Necker  made  a  full  and  candid  statement  of  the 
finances  to  the  Assembly,  and  concluded  by  demanding  a  loan  50,000,000  of 
francs.   The  falling  off  in  the  revenue  was  above  200,000,000  francs,  or 
L.8,000,000  yearly.  The  Assembly  in  vain  endeavoured  to  negotiate  such  an. 
advance.   Terror  at  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  prevented  any  of  the  capitalists  from  coming  forward  (3). 

But  this  was  not  all :  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  were  rising  as  rapidly  as 
their  receipts  were  falling :  the  usual  effects  of  a  revolution  were  experienced, 
an  increase  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  a  diminution  to  a  most  alarming 
extent  of  the  public  income.  Not  only  w  ere  the  forced  purchases  of  grain  by 
Government,  and  their  sale  at  a  reduced  price,  unavoidably  increasing,  but 
a  large  body  of  workmen,  thrown  out  of  employment,  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  for  whose  support  no  less  than  12,000  francs,  or  about  500/., 

(0  111.1.154.  Ue.y'u.  165.  (3)  Th.i.  159*  160i  hmmt  I88»  Uc.  vii.  170. 

W  Mig.  i.  85,  Th,  i,  m.  Burke's  Cons,  Works,  t.  m»  40«.     ^  , 
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was  daily  issued  from  the  treasury  in  Paris  alone.  The  King  and  Queen  had 
sent  the  whole  of  their  plate  to  be  melted  down  at  the  Mint,  but  it  proved  an 
inadequate  supply  for  the  public  necessities,  and  assuaged  for  but  a  short 
times  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Finding  this  project  ineffectual,  the  minister 
had  the  boldness  to  propose  a  contribution  of  a  fourth  of  the  income  of  each 
individual,  and  did  not  disguise  that  there  was  no  other  alternative,  and  that 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  would  lead  to  a  stoppage  of  the  pay  of  the  army 
Sept.  a4.  and  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  The  proposal  was  coldly 
received  by  the  Assembly;  but  Mirabesru,  in  a  speech  of  unequalled  power, 
supported  it.  ^'  Two  centuries  of  depredation  and  abuse,^*  said  he,  ^'  have 
created  the  gulf  in  which  the  kingdom  is  in  peril  of  being  lost.  It  must  be 
filled  up :  take  the  list  of  the  French  proprietors,  choose  among  them  those 
whose  fortune  is  adequate  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  let  two  thousand  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  good  of  the  whole. .  You  recoil  at  the  barbarous  proposal ;  alas, 
do  you  not  see  that  if  you  proclaim  a  bankruptcy,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
refuse  this  impost,  you  commit  an  action  not  less  unjust,  and  still  more  desr 
tructive?  Do  you  believe  that  the  millions  of  men  who  will  instantly  be 
ruined  by  such  a  step,  or  by  its  necessary  consequences,  will  allow  you  to 
enjoy  thte  fruits  of  your  villany?  that,  starving  for  food,  they  will  suffer  you 
to  indulge  in  your  detestable  enjoyments?  Shall  we  be  the  first  to  give  to  the 
world  the  example  of  an  assembled  people  being  wanting  in  public  faith? 
Shall  the  first  apostles  of  freedom  sully  their  hands  by  an  action,  which  will 
surpass  in  turpitude  the  most  corrupted  governments?  The  other  day,  on 
occasion  of  a  ridiculous  motion  in  the  Palais-Royal,  they  exclaimed,  '  Catiline 
is  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  you  deliberate ! '  With  truth  may  it  be  said  now, 
hideous  bankruptcy  is  there;  it  threatens  to  consume  yourselves,  your  ho- 
nours, and  your  fortunes,  and  you  deliberate ! "  Carried  away  by  this  reason- 
ing, the  Assembly  voted  the  supply  (1);  but  the  relief  to  the  treasury  ivas 
inconsiderable,  for  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom  prevented  it  from  being 
carried  into  execution. 
Famine  in  But  whilc  thc  Assembly  was  occupied  with  these  discussions,  a 
''■'^"  still  more  pressing  evil  began  to  be  felt  in  the  capital.  Famine,  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  public  convulsions — ^^^ant  of  employment,  the 
August  lo  inevitable  result  of  the  suspension  of  credit — pressed  severely  upon 
*"'^°:  the  labouring  classes.   Mobs  became  frequent  in  the  streets;  the 

bakers'  shops  were  surrounded  by  clamorous  multitudes  demanding  food. 
The  most  extravagant  reports  were  circulated  by  the  press,  and  greedily  swal- 
lowed by  the  populace,  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  distress.  It  was  the  aris- 
tocrats who  caused  the  com  to  be  cut  green;  they  paid  the  bakers  to  suspend 
their  labours ;  they  turned  aside  commerce ;  they  threw  the  grain  into  the 
river;  in  a  word,  there  was  no  absurdity  or  falsehood  which  they  did  not 
implicitly  believe.  The  cry  soon  became  universal,  that  the  measures  of  the 
court  were  the  cause  of  the  public  distress,  and  that  the  only  way  to  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  King.  An 
attack  upon  the  palace  was  openly  discussed  in  the  clubs,  and  recommended 
by  the  orators  of  the  Palais-Royal ;  while  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  artisans,  who  filled  the  streets,  rendered  it 
but  too  probable  that  these  threats  would  speedily  be  carried  into  execution. 
Alarmed  at  these  dangers,  the  court  deemed  it  indispensable  to  provide  for 
their  own  security,  which  hitherto  depended  entirely  on  the  fidelity  of  four 
hundred  of  the  Garde-du-Corps,  who  remained  on  guard  at  the  palace.  For 

(I)  Lac.  Yii.  178-  fh.  u  159>  16% 
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this  purpose,  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  some  troops  of  horse,  were 
brought  to  Versailles.  The  arrival  of  these  troops  renewed  the  alarm  of  the 
people;  the  King,  at  the  head  of  1500  soldiers,  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  insurgent  capital,  containing  a  .hundred  thousand  armed  men, 
and  it  was  alleged  with  more  probability  by  the  better  informed,  that  the 
design  of  the  court  was  to  retire,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  remained  feithful, 
toMetz,  where  the  Marquis  de  BouilM,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  to  join 
them,  and  there  declare  the  States-General  rebellious,  and  revert  to  the  royal 
declaration  of  20th  June  (1 ). 

?S!n« '  ^^®  minds  of  the  populace  were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitation 
utoctobrr.  from  these  causes,  when  an  accidental  incident  blew  the  train  into 
an  explosion.  A  public  dinner,  according  to  an  old  custom  in  the  French 
army,  was  given  upon  their  arrival,  by  the  Garde-du-Corps,  to  the  offi<%rs  of 
the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  urban  guard  of  Versailles.  The  banquet 
was  held  in  the  saloon  of  the  opera,  while  the  boxes  were  filled  with  illustrious 
spectators,  and  all  the  rank  and  elegance  which  still  adhered  to  the  court, 
graced  the  assembly  by  their  presence.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the 
recollection  of  the  spot,  formerly  the  scene  of  all  the  splendour  of  Versailles, 
theiDfluenceof  assembled  beauty, — all  conspired  to  awaken  the  chivalrous 
feelings  of  thejnilitary ;  the  health  of  the  King  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  wish  loudly  expressed  that  the  royal  family  would  show  themselves 
to  their  devoted  defenders.  The  officers  of  the  Swiss,  and  of  some  other  regi- 
ments, were  admitted  to  the  repast;  and  the  King  appeared,  attended  by  the 
Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Elizabeth.  At  this  sight,  the  hall  resounded 
with  acclamations,  and  the  monarch,  unused  to  the  expression  of  sincere 
attachment,  was  melted  into  tears.  After  the  royal  femily  retired,  the  musi- 
I  cians  of  the  court  struck  up  the  pathetic  and  well-known  air^  "  Oh  I  Richard, 
oh,  my  King,  the  world  abandons  you!"  At  these  sounds,  the  officers  drew 
their  swords,  and  scaled  the  boxes,  where  they  were  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  decorated  with  white. cockades  by  fair 
j    hands  trembhng  with  agitation  (2).~ 

I     {jjj''®"  in   The  intelligence  of  this  repast  was  speedily  spread  through  Paris, 
i     "ews*    '  magnified  by  credulity,  and  augmented  by  malignant  ambition.  It 
was  universally  credited  the  following  morning  at  the  Palais-Royal,  in  the 
clabs  and  market  places,  that  the  dragoons  had  sharpened  their  sabres, 
I    trampled  under  foot  the  tricolor  cockade,  and  sworn  to  exterminate  the  As- 
I    sembly  and  the  people  of  Paris.   The  influence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
the  distribution. of  the  white  or  black  cockades,  was  represented-  as  particu- 
larly alarming,  by  those  who  had  employed  the  seductions  of  the  Palais-Royal 
to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  French  guards.   Symptoms  of  insurrection 
speedily  manifested  themselves,  the  crowds  continued  to  accumulate  in  the 
streets  in  an  alarming  manner,  until  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
rcTolt  openly  broke  out.  A  young  woman  seized  a  drum,  and  traversed  the 
j     streets,  exclaiming, "  Bread !  bread !  "  She  was  speedily  followed  by  a  crowd, 
I     chiefly  composed  of  females  and  boys,  which  roiled  on  till  it  reached  the 
I     H6iel-de-Ville,  which  was  broken  open,  and  pillaged  of  its  arras,  it  was  even 
with  difficulty  that  the  infuriated  rabble  were  prevented  from  setting  it  on 
fire.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  they  broke  into  the  belfry,  and  sounded  the 
tocsin,  which  soon  assembled  the  ardent  and  formidable  bands  of  the  Fau- 
lN>tirgs.  The  cry  immediately  arose/raised  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 

(«)  Dnmont,  175.    Lac.  vil,  184.   Toul.  i,  130^^         (2)  Mig.  i.  89.  Lac.  vii.  185,  itu.    Toul.  i.  132. 
%i.M.  Th.  i.  1C4,  166.  Th.  i.  1G7. 
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Orl^ns,  ^^  To  Versailles !''  and  a  motley  multitude  of  drunken  women  and 
tumultuous  men,  armed  and  unarmed,  set  out  in  that  direction.  The  national 
guard,  which  had  assembled  on  the  first  appearance  of  disorder,  impatiently 
demanded  to  follow;  and  although  their  commander.  La  Fayette,  exerted  his 
utmost  influence  to  retain  them,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield,  and  at 
seven  o'clock,  the  whole  armed  force  of  Paris  set  out  for  Versailles.  The 
French  guard,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  national  guard,  openly  de- 
clared their  determination  to  seize  the  King,  and  exterminate  the  regiment 
of  Flanders  and  the  body  guard,  who  had  dared  to  insult  the  national  co- 
lours. Hints  were  even  thrown  out  that  the  monarch  should  be  deposed,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  (1). 

The  partisans  of  this  ambitious  and  wicked,  but  irresolute  prince  had  im- 
portant designs  in  view  in  fomenting  this  burst  of  popular  fury,  and  directing 
it  to  the  royal  family  at  Versailles.  Their  object  was  to  produce  such  conster- 
nation at  the  court  as  should  induce  the  King,  and  all  the  royal  family,  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  leave  the  kingdom.  The  moment 
this  was  done,  they  intended  to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  offer  it,  under 
the  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  But  the  firmness  of 
the  King  and  his  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII,  who  saw  through  the  de- 
sign, caused  the  plot  to  fail ;  and  the  multitude,  who  were  to  be  the  instru- 
ments in  producing  the  alarm,  but  could  not,  of  course,  be  let  into  the  secret, 
rendered  it  totally  abortive,  by  insisting,  at  the  close  of  the  tumult,  that  the 
King  and  royal  family  should  be  brought  to  Paris;  the  event  of  all  others 
which  the  Orleans  party  ipost  ardently  desired  to  avoid  (S). 
State  of  til*  The  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
•nd'^hi^  of  Versailles,  though  less  violently  excited,  were  in  an  alarming 
Court.  mood.  The  King  had  refused  his  sanction  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man ;  and  the  Assembly,  piqued  at  any  obstacle  to  their  sovereignty, 
were  in  sullen  hostility.  The  Queeti  had  betfn  heard  to  express  her  delight  at 
the  banquet  of  the  officers ;  and  the  assemblage  of  troops,  joined  to  some 
hints  dropped  by  the  courtiers,  led  to  a  general  belief  that  a  movement  of  the 
seat  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  court,  to  Tours  or  Mentz,  was  in  contempla- 
tion. No,  one,  however,  anticipated  any  immediate  danger;  the  King  was 
out  at  a  hunting  party,  and  the  Assembly  just  breaking  up,  when  the  fore- 
runners of  the  disorderly  multitude  began  to  appear  in  the  streets.  At  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  disturbance,  the  monarch  returned  with  expedition  to 
the  town,  where  the  appearance  of  things  exhibited  the  most  hideous  features 
of  a  Revolution.  The  rails  in  front  of  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  were  closed, 
and  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  the  body  guards,  and  the  national  guard  of 
Versailles,  drawn  up  within,  facing  the  multitude;  while,  without,  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  armed  men,  national  guards,  and  furious  women,  uttering 
seditious  cries,  and  clamoring  for  bread,  were  assembled.  The  ferocious  looks 
of  the  insurgents,  their  haggard  countenances,  and  uplifted  arms,  bespoke  but 
Thf  mob  too  plainly  their  savage  intentions.  Nothing  was  done  to  secure  the 
l!SiIiii4?  safety  of  the  royal  family ;  though  the  Swiss  guards  lay  at  Ruel  and 
Courbevoie,  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The 
commander  of  the  troops,  the  Count  d^Estaing,  seemed  to  have  lost  that 
daring  spirit  which  he  had  formerly  evinced,  and  subsequently  displayed  on 
the  scaffold  (5). 
The  multitude  soon  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly;  and  that  august 

(1)  Lac.  tH.  1«9.  105. 199-  Tool.  i.  |34.  Mig.  U        (8)  Migp.  i.  9i.  Th.  I.  168,  173.  Lac.  fii.  192, 
90.Th.i.l70.  174.  204,205. 

(2)  Memoin  of  Loaif  XVIII,  ir.  874. 
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^nduia   ^^Jy  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^9  beheld  themseWes  outraged  by  the  popular 

ptitce.  pas&ions  which  they  had  awakened.  For  above  an  hour  they  were 
insulted  by  the  insolent  rabble,  who  seated  themselves  on  the  benches,  me- 
oaced  some  of  the  deputies  with  punishment,  and  commanded  silence  to 
others.  ''  Lose  no  time,'*  they  exclaimed,  ^'  in  satisfying  us,  or  blood  will  soon 
iMigin  to  flow!"  Maillard,  the  orator  of  the  insurgents,  openly  denounced 
Mounier,  Glermont-Tonnerre,  and  other  courageous  deputies,  who  had  ex- 
posed the  designs  of  the  Orleans  Action.  In  the  gallery,  a  crowd  of  iishwomen 
were  assembled,  under  the  guidance  of  one  virago  with  stentorian  lungs, 
who  called  to  the  deputies  familiarly  by  name,  and  insisted  that  their  !»- 
Tourlte  Mirabeau  should  speak  (1 ) . 

In  the  confusion  on  the  outside,  an  officer  of  the  guard  struck  with  bli 
ttbre  a  Parisian  soldier,  who  immediately  discharged  his  musket  at  him;  a  gen- 
eral discharge  of  fire-arms  from  the  guards' ensued,  which  produced  great 
eonstemation,  but  did  little  or  no  execution.  The  national  guard  of  Versailles, 
lided  by  the  multitude,  followed  them  to  their  barracks,  whither  they  had 
been  ordered  to  retire,  forced  the  gates,  pillaged  the  rooms,  and  wounded 
some  of  the  men.  The  court  were  in  consternation,  and  the  horses  already 
harnessed  to  the  carriages,  to  convey  the  royal  family  from  the  scene  of  danger;. 
but  the  King,  who  was  apprehensive  that  if  he  fled,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
be  immediately  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  refused  to  move. 
The  mob  soon  penetrated  into  the  royal  apartments,  as  the  guards  viere  pro-* 
bibited  from  offering  any  resistance,  and  were  received  with  so  much  con- 
descension and  dignity  by  the  King  and  Queen,  that  they  forgot  the  purpose 
rf  their. visit,  and  left  the  royal  presence,  exclaiming  Five  le  Boi!  A  heavy 
rain,  which  began  to  fall  in  the  evening,  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  multitude, 
and,  before  nightfall,  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette,  with  the  national  guard  of 
Faris,  restored  some  degree  of  order  to  the  environs  of  the  palace  (2). 

Daring  these  tumults,  the  King  was  distracted  by  the  most  cruel  incerti- 
tude. Mounier  conjured  him  to  vanquish  his  scruples,  and  accept  simply  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  Assembly ;  the  Queen,  to  act 
boldly,  and  defend  his  kingdom.  Two  carriages,  ready  harnessed,  were  kept 
•t  the  gate  of  the  Orangerie,  but  the  crowd  discovered  them ,  and  assembled  to 
prevent  their  departure;  the  King  /commanded  the  Count  d'Estaing  to  dis« 
perse  the  mob  at  that  point,  but  he  declined,  alleging  that  the  thing  was  im» 
possible ;  the  King  urged  the  Queen  to  depart,  and  take  the  royal  femily  with 
her,  but  she  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  her,  in  such  an  extremity, 
to  separate  from  her  husband.  "  I  know,"  she  added,  "  that  they  seek  my 
We;  but  I  am  the  daughter  of  Maria-Theresa,  and  have  learned  not  to  fear 
death."  Assailed  by  so  many  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  King  at  length  resolv^ 
upon  submission,  and  Mounier  was  authorized  to  announce  to  the  Assembly 
his  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  nineteen  articles  of  the  constitution  already 
framed,  and  his  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  (3). 

Bnt  matters  were  now  arrived  at  that  pass  when  these  concessions  could 
produce  no  effect.  A  multitude  of  drunken  women  had  broken  into  the  hall 
•f  the  Assembly,  lay  extended  on  its  benches,  and  one  shameless  amazon 
occupied  the  President's  chair,  and  in  derision  was  ringing  bis  bell.  The 
deputies  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore  order;  the  debates  were  incessantly 
intcmipied  by  cries  of  "  Bread !  bread  ! "  and  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
Mirabeau  could  procure  silence  even  for  the  discussion  of  the  measure  of 

(0  Dunont,  181|  182.  Lac.  tii.  208.  ToiJ  i.  (2)  Memoirs  of  Louis  XVllI,  iv.  382.  To»l.  u 
>»•  158,  l37.Mi}j.i  92.  ,    ^     ^^ 

(3)  Lac.  vii.  315,  m»  2l».  Th.  i.  tT». 
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providing  for  the  public  subsistence.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  sitting  was 
broken  up,  and  the  hall  left  in  possession  of  its  unruly  invaders  (1). 
La  Fayette  La  Fayctte  had  an  interview  with  the  royal  family,  and  assured 
rehns  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sccurlty  of  thc  palace.  He  added,  that  he  was  so  well 
convinced  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  his  army,  and  had  so  much  confidence 
in  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  that  he  was  resolved  to  retire 
to  rest  (2).  Misled  by  these  assurances,  the  Assembly  dispersed  and  repaired 
to  their  several  homes;  and  the  King  and  Queen,  overcome  with  fatigue,  re- 
tired to  their  apartments.  The  external  posts  were  intrusted  to  the  troops 
commanded  by  La  Fayette ;  the  interior  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  body 
guard  of  the  King  (3).  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  and  for  the  honour 
of  France,  General  La  Fayette  followed  their  example,  and  repaired,  for  the . 
remainder  of  the  night,  to  a  chAteau  at  some  distance  from  the  palace,  where 
he  soon  after  fell  asleep  (4). 

Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity  from  three  till  five 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  populace  presaged  an  approaching 
storm.  Large  groups  of  savage  men  and  intoxicated  women  were  seated  round 
the  watchGres  in  all  the  streets  of  Versailles,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  a 
rainy  night  by  singing  revolutionary  songs.  In  one  of  these  circles  their 
exasperation  was  such,  that,  seated  on  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  body  guard, 
they  devoured  the  flesh  of  his  horse  half-roasted  in  the  flames,  while  a  ring 
of  frantic  cannibals  danced  round  the  group.  Every  thing  announced  that 
they  were  determined  to  assuage  their  thirst  for  blood  by  some  indiscri- 
br/aiT'into  ™^^^^^  massacre.  At  six  oVlock,  a  furious  mob  surrounded  the 
thrpaiace''  barracks  of  the  body  guard,  broke  them  open,  and  pursued  the 
flying  inmates  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where  fifteen  were  seized  and  doomed 
to  immediate  execution.  At  the  same  time,  another  body  besieged  the  ave- 
nues to  the  palace,  and,  finding  a  gate  open,  rushed  in  and  speedily  filled  the 
staircases  and  vestibules  of  the  royal  apartments.  Twd  of  the  body  guard, 
posted  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  made  the  most  heroic  resistance,  and  by  their 
efforts  gave  time  to  the  Queen  to  escape  into  the  apartments  of  the  King. 
The  assassins  rushed  into  her  room  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  left  it,  and, 
enraged  at  finding  their  victim  escaped,  pierced  her  bed  with  their  bayo- 
nets (5).  The  whole  interior  of  the  palace  was  ransacked  by  the  savage  nuil- 
titude;  the  splendour  of  ages  was  suddenly  exposed  to  the  indiscriminate 
gaze  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt  : 
Apparent  Priami  ct  vetcrum  penetralia  regum  : 
Armatosque  vident  stantes  in  limine  primo. 

Ainost  ^^^  But  for  the  intrepid  defence  of  the  body  guard,  and  the  exertions 
gueen!^  .  of  thc  Mdrquis  de  Vaudrueil,  who  succeeded  in  reviving  in  the 
French  guards  some  sparks  of  their  ancient  loyalty,  the  King  himself,  and 
the  whole  royal  family,  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  assassins.  They 
dragged  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  body  guard,  who  had  been  massacred,  below 
the  windows  of  the  King,  beheaded  them,  and  carried  the  bloody  heads  in 
triumph  upon  the  point  of  their  pikes  through  the  streets  of  Versailles  (6). 
At  the  first  alarm  General  La  Fayette,  whose  unfortunate  absence  from  Ibe 
scene  of  danger  had  produced  such  alarming  eflects,  threw  himself  upon  his 

Tottl.  i.  150.  (5)  Mig.  I.  83.  Lac.  vii.  2|7,  232,  238.    T^-  '^ 

Ri^.  300-  ISO.  ?liv.  305.  3t3. 

Th.  i.  178.  (6)  Uc.  yii.  234,  237.   Riv.  307.  Mig.  i.  93-  > 

niv,  300.  Mig.  i.  98.  i.  180. 
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horse,  and  hastened  tp  the  spot.  He  made  an  impassioned  harangue  to  the 
grenadiers  of  the  guard,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  defend 
the  captives.  The  fifteen  prisoners  were  thus  rescued  from  impending  death ; 
and,  the  King  himself  having  come  to  the  windows  and  demanded  their  lives 
from  the  multitude,  they  ultimately  escaped.  Three  others,  who  had  already 
the  halter  about  their  necks,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  strangled,  were 
saved  by  some  of  these  brave  men,  who  flew  to  their  deliverance,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Let  us  save  the  body  guard,  as  they  saved  us  at  Fontenoy  (1) !  "  Amidst 
the  fary  of  the  multitude,  and  the  atrocity  of  faction,  it  is  pleasing  to  record, 
that  in  moments  of  extreme  danger  the  ancient  generosity  of  the  French 
military  character  manifested  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  contest. 
Heroic  ron-  Thc  conduct  of  the  Queen  during  these  moments  of  alarm  was 
Qu°<^n.  """  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  Notwithstanding  the  shots  which 
were  fired  at  the  windows,  she  persisted  in  appearing  at  the  balcony,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  body  guards,  who  were  in  peril  from  the 
exasperated  multitude:  when  M.  de  Laluzern& endeavoured  to  place  himself 
between  her  and  the  danger,  she  gently  removed  him,  alleging  that  that  was 
her  post,  and  that  the  King  could  not  aObrd  to  lose  so  faithful  a  servant. 
Shortly  after,  the  crowd  vociferously  demanded  that  she  should  appear  at  the 
window ;  she  came  forth,  accompanied  with  her  children ;  twenty  thousand 
voices  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Away  with  the  children !"  and  the  Queen, 
sending  them  in,  reappeared  alone,  in  presence  of  a  mob  from  whom  she  ex- 
pected instant  death.  The  generous  contempt  of  personal  danger  overcame 
the  fury  of  the  populace  (2),  and  universal  shouts  of  applause  testified  their 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  peril  which  she  had  braved. 

The  leaders  of  the  tumult  now  resolved  to  derive  some  advantage  from  their 
success,  by  renioving  the  King  and  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  where  they 
would  be  entirely  subjected  to  their  control.  Immediately  the  cry  was  raised 
among  the  populace,  "  Let  us  bring  the  King  to  Paris!  it  is  the  only  way  of 
securing  bread  to  our  children."  La  Fayette  persuaded  the  King,  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  tumult,  to  accede  to  the  w  ishes  of  the  people,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  King  and  Queen,  appeared  at  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
and  gave  that  assurance  to  the  multitude.  The  Assembly,  informed  of  his 
determination,  hastily  passed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  inseparable  from  the 
King,  and  would  accompany  him  to  the  capital.  Thus,  the  democratical  party, 
as  the  fruit  of  their  violence,  obtained  the  immense  advantage  of  having  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  transferred  to  a  place  where  their  own  influence 
was  irresistible  (3). 

The  Royal  At  uoou  the  royal  party  set  out  for  Paris;  a  hundred  deputies  of 
^'«« 'lo  the  Assembly  accompanied  their  carriage.  All  their  exertions,  all 
October  8.  the  authority  of  M.  La  Fayette,  were  unable  to  prevent  the  people 
from  carrying  in  the  front  of  the  procession  the  two  heads  of  the  privates  of 
the  body  guard  who  had  been  decapitated  under  the  windows  of  the  palace. 
The  remains  of  that  gallant  band,  almost  all  wounded,  and  in  the  deepest 
dejection,  followed  the  carriage;  around  it  were  cannon,  dragged  by  the  po- 
pulace, bestrode  by  frantic  women;  from  every  side  arose  songs  of  trumph, 
mingled  with  revolutionary  songs.  "  Here  is  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little 
apprentice!"  exclaimed  the  women,  in  derision  at  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
thc  Dauphin.  Loaves  of,  bread,  borne  on  the  point  of  lances,  everywhere 
appeared,  to  indicate  the  plenty  which  the  return  of  the  sovereign  was  ex 

(I)  Uc.  Tii.  238.  Rir.  309.  Th.  i.  180.  (3)  Mig.  i.  94.  95.  Riv.  31.  Tb.  i.  I8a. 

(2)RiT.8l2.  Lac.Ti).24l.  Th.i.l82.  r^  i 
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pected  to  confer  upon  the  capital.    The  monarch,  after  a  painfal  jonmey  of 
seven  hours,  during  which  he  was  compelled  to  drink,  drop  hy  drop,  the 
bitterest  dregs  in  the  cup  of  humiliation,  entered  Paris,  a  captive  among  his 
own  subjects,  and  adorning  the  triumph  of  the  most  inveterate  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  thence  to  the  Tuileries,  which 
thenceforward  became  his  palace  and  his  prison  (1). 
vastchitngM  Thus  terminated  the  first  era  of  the  Revolution;  a  period  more 
hy^ttie'^kt  fruitful  in  great  events  than  any  which  had  occurred  since  the 
w^mbiy.      foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Just  five  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  and  during  that  time  not  only  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  had  been  overthrown,  but  the  very  structure  of  society 
changed.   Instead  of  an  absolute  government,  had  succeeded  a  turbulent  de- 
mocracy;  instead  of  an  obsequious  nobility,  a  discontented  legislature;  in- 
stead of  the  pride  of  ancient,  the  insolence  of  newly-acquired  power.  The 
right  to  tithes,  the  most  venerable  institution  of  the  Christian  church;  the 
feudal  privileges,  coeval  with  the  first  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  followers  of 
Glovis;  the  immunities  of  corporations,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Infant 
freedom,  had  all  perished.  The  principle  of  universal  equality  had  been  re- 
cognised ;  all  authority  admitted  to  flow  from  the  people;  and  the  right  of 
insurrection  numbered  among  the  most  sacred  of  the  social  duties.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  destroyed ;  he  had  been  insulted,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered,  in  his  own  palace,  and  was  now  a  captive,  surrounded  by 
perils,  in  the  midst  of  his  capital.  Changes  which  were  hardly  brought  about 
in  England  since  the  time  of  Alfred,  were  eJSected  in  France  in  less  than  five 
months. 
Their  «r«».  Experiencc  might  well  have  taught  the  promoters  of  the  French 
•iverwhne«s.|^g^QlyjjQjj^  that  such  exccsslve  precipitation  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  disastrous  results.  Nothing  durable  in  nature  is  made  but  by  the  slowest 
degrees;  the  flowers  of  the  summer  are  as  ephemeral  as  the  warmth  which 
produces  them ;  the  oak,  the  growth  of  centuries,  survives  the  maturity  and 
the  decay  of  empires.  The  dominion  of  Alexander,  raised  in  a  few  years, 
perished  within  the  lifetime  of  those  who  witnessed  its  birth ;  the  Roman 
empire,  formed  in  a  succession  of  ages,  endured  a  thousand  years.  It  is  in 
vain  to  suppose  that  the  habits  of  a  nation  can  be  changed,  and  its  character 
altered,  by  merely  giving  it  new  institutions.  We  cannot  give  to  childhood 
the  firmness  of  maturity,  by  putting  on  the  dress  of  manhood. 

It  is  no  apology  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  say  that  they  committed 
no  violence  themselves;  that  their  measures  were  in  great  part  adopted  from 
the  purest  philanthropy ;  that  they  were  themselves  the  victims  of  the  fac- 
tion which  disgraced  the  Revolution.  In  public  men  we  expect  not  merely 
good  intentions,  but  prudent  conduct ;  it  is  no  excuse  to  those  who  have 
done  evil,  to  assert  they  did  so  that  good  might  come  of  it.  If  we  pull  down 
with  too  much  haste,  we  do  as  much  mischief  as  if  we  retain  with  too  much 
obstinacy  :  the  virtuous  should  always  recollect,  that  if  they  remove  the 
half,  the  reckless  will  speedily  destroy  the  whole. 
Danger  of  Thc  danffcr  of  political  changes  arises  not  from  their  immediate, 
novation,  but  thcir  ultimatc  consequences ;  not  from  those  who  originate, 
but  those  who  follow  them  up.  -^Iterations  once  rashly  commenced,  cannot 
easily  be  stopped ;  the  fever  of  innovation  seizes  the  minds  of  the  energetic 
part  of  mankind,  and  the  prudent  speedily  become  unable  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent. The  prospect  of  gain  rouses  the  amlHtious  and  the  reckless;  they  issue 

(0  Mig.i.  95.  Riv.  322,  323.  Th.  i.  |82.  Lac.  yii.  248.  Barke,T.  142. 
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from  obscority  to  share  the  spoil,  and  in  the  struggle  rapidly  acquire  an  as- 
cendency. They  do  so,  because  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  scruples  which 
inflaence  the  good,  nor  by  the  apprehensions  which  paralyse  the  opulent. 
Having  nothing  to  lose,  they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  consequences  of  their 
lotions;  baring  no  principles,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  those  of  the 
most  nomerous  and  least  worthy  of  the  people.  Revolutions  are  chiefly  dan«* 
geroas,  because  they  bring  such  characters  into  public  situations ;  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  chiefly  blamable,  because  it  pursued  a  course  which 
roused  them  from  every  part  of  France. 

They  themselves  were  the  first  to  experience  the  truth  of  these  principles. 
In  their  haste  to  subdue  the'throne  they  raised  the  people,  and  speedily  be- 
came subjected  to  the  power  they  expected  to  govern.  The  victory  of  the 
8th  of  October  was  not  less  over  the  legislature  than  the  throne ;  brought  to 
Paris  without  protection,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace,  and  not 
less  enthralled  than  the  King  in  his  prison.  The  ultimate  consequence  did 
not  appear  for  some  years ;  but  the  Reign  of  Terror  flowed  naturally  from 
the  publication  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  decimation  of  the  Convention 
from  the  rashness  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

twm  on     Faults  were  committed  on  both  sides;  inexperience  in  the  man- 

botkude*.  agement  of  so  unparalleled  a  convulsion  may  excuse  them  in  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  their  consequences  are  not 
the  less  clearly  marked  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages. 

I.  The  government  unquestionably  erred  in  delaying  too  long  the  im- 
portant step  of  redressing  the  grievances  that  were  complained  of.  Thto 
declaration  of  Louis,  on  25d  June,  removed  all  the  real  evils  of  France;  it 
would  have  been  hailed  with  transport  at  an  earlier  period,  and  the  monarch 
who  granted  it,  celebrated  as  a  second  Marcus  Aurelius  (1) :  coming  as  it  did 
during  a  period  of  excitement,  it  rather  betrayed  weakness  than  inspired 
confidence.  Conciliatory  measures  are  admirable,  if  pursued  by  government 
Wore  war  is  declared;  they  are  ruinous,  if  attempted  by  a  general  on  the 
«vc  of  battle. 

ifTil?**  ^'  *'■  ^^^^^^  **  clearly  erred  in  doubling  the  number  of  the  Tiers- 
k"  "*  fitat;Napol^n  ascribed  to  that  ill-judged  step  all  the  subsequent 
horrors  of  the  Revolution  (2).  By  doing  so,  he  rendered  omnipotent  a  single 
interest  in  the  commonwealth,  and  reduced  the  States-General,  when  as- 
sembled together^  to  a  state  of  entire  dependence  on  one  of  its  branches.  So 
great  an  accession  of  power  to  any  body  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  it  be- 
comes doubly  so  when  that  body  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  ambitious  to 
OTcrleap  the  barriers  of  the  other  classes  in  the  state.  M.  Necker  was  seduced 
into  this  step  by  the  intoxicating  prospect  of  a  popular  administration ;  he 
found  his  influence  gone  when  the  boon  was  conceded,  and  he  was  con- 
strained to  resist  the  increasing  demands  of  the  people. 

III.  When  the  fatal  measure  of  doubling  the  commons  w^s  once  adopted, 
it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  maintain  the  separation  of  the  Cham- 
bers. It  was  a  mere  mockery  to  expect  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to  keep 
their  place  in  an  Assembly  where  they  were  immediately  outvoted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  one.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  England,  if  its  three  hun- 
dred peers  were  sent  to  contend,  in  moments  of  agitation,  with  six  hundred 
Cpnlar  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  This  point  should  never 
ve  been  conceded ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  every  European 
government,  and  was  attended  with  such  disastrous  consequences,  that  the 

(1)  Btfllr,i.  m.  Th.  I.  92.  (a)  Bour.  tiii.  100.  ^  , 
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National  Convention  itself  was  compelled  in  the  end  to  re-establish  the 
separation  of  the  Chambers,  and  rescind  that  very  Tennis  Court  Oath  which 
at  lirst  excited  such  universal  transports. 

IV.  The  accession  of  the  clergy  to  the  Tiers-fitat  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  compulsory  union  of  the  Chambers;  its  first  eflFect  was  the  annihilation 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  church.  The  case  was  exactly  the  same  in 
Scotland;  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  destroyed  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the 
barons  instantly  seized  its  whole  property,  and  reduced  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters to  a  state  of  beggary .  Such  is  the  progress  of  revolutions ;  the  ambitious 
take  advantage  of  the  simplicity  or  enthusiasm  of  the  good,  and  staiile  when 
they  are  expected  to  relinquish  any  part  of  the  spoil  which  they  have  gained 
by  their  aid,  and  enjoy  at  their  expense.  Gratitude  is  never  to  be  expected 
from  public  bodies;  and  none  are  more  certain  of  destruction  than  those 
whose  assistance  first  put  the  movement  in  motion,  the  instant  they  attempt 
to  coerce  its  excesses. 

V.  Beyond'all  doubt,  the  revolt  of  the  French  guards  was  the  most  decisive 
event  in  the  Revolution ;  it  speedily  drew  after  it  the  defection  of  the  whole 
army.  The  treason  of  a  single  regiment,  by  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
remainder  in  each  other,  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  French 
government,  in  this  respect,  grievously  erred  in.  intrusting  the  defence  of  the 
metropolis  to  a  body  of  men  constituted  as  the  Gardes  Frangaiseswere;  that 
is,  constantly  dwelling  within  its  walls,  intimate  with  its  citizens,  sharing  its 
sentiments,  and  corrupted  by  its  enjoyments.  Like  the  Prstorian  Guards, 
tfaeir  proximity  to  the  capital  overawed  its  inhabitants,  while  their  faimiliarity 
with  its  vices  seduced  their  allegiance.  No  true  spirit  of  patriotism  animated 
their  bosoms;  they  forgot  not  that  they  were  soldiers  to  remember  they  were 
men ;  their  oaths  were  broken  amidst  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  their  loyalty 
perished  amidst  the  embraces  of  courtesans. 

VI.  The  position  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  residence  ef  the 
monarch,  during  its  sitting,  so  near  the  capital,  was  a  grievous  error, 
of  which  both  -had  ample  cause  to  repent.  Freedom  of  deliberation  was 
out  of  the  question  in  such  a  situation ;  Hi  first,  the  deputies  were  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling ;  latterly,  they  were  enslaved  by 
the  terror  of  popular  violence.  All  the  insurrections  which  established  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  captivity  of  the  King,  the  subjugation  of  the  assembly, 
were  owing  to  the  perilous  vicinity  of  Paris.  If  the  great  work  of  national 
reformation  is  to  be.  successfully  carried  through,  it  must  be  in  a  remote  or 
secure  situation,  where  the  applause  and  the  violence  of  the  multitude  arc 
equally  removed,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  not  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the 
flattery,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats,  of  the  people  intrusted  to  thejr  care. 

yil.  Long  before  the  era  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  period  had 
come  when  it  behoved  the  King,  and  all  the  friends  either  of  constitutional 
order  or  real  freedom,  to  have  taken  the  course  of  intrepid  resistance,  or 
perished  in  the  attempt.  The  forcible  union  of  the  legislature  in  a  single 
chamber,  the  confiscation  of  the  church  estates,  the  formation  of  a  highly 
democratic  constitution,  inconsistent  with  any  thing  like  public  order,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  absolute  veto  in  defiance  of  the  cahiers  from  every  part  of 
France,  were  all  acts  of  violence,  from  which  nothing  but  the  establishment 
of  democratic  tyranny  was  to  be  anticipated.  But  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  King  was  besieged  by  a  furious  mob  in  his  own  palace,  when  his 
apartments  were  ransacked,  and  his  consort  ail  but  murdered  by  hired  assa^ 
sins,  the  rule  of  law  as  well  as  of  authority  was  at  an  end :  the  hour  had 
arrived  to  conquer  or  die.  By  resistance  in  that  extremity,  he  at  least  had  a 
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chance  of  rousing  the  better  class  of  the  nation  to  his  and  their  own  defence; 
but  for  the  fatal  emigration  of  the  noblesse,  he  unquestionably  would  have  • 
done  so.  But  to  yield  to  such  outrages,  to  submit  to  be  led  a  captive  amidst 
drunken  mobs  to  his  own  palace,  was  to  place  his  neck  beneath  the  lowest  of 
the  populace,  and  prepare,  in  the  unresisted  ascendant  of  guilt,  for  all  the 
sanguinary  excesses  which  followed  (1). 

Fatal  crea-  But  thc  most  rulnous  step  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  which 
liuon^ary'^'rendered  all  the  others  irreparable,  was  the  great  number  of  re- 
iDterests.  yolutiouary  interests  which  they  created.  By  transferring  political 
power  into  new  and  inexperienced*  hands,  who  valued  the  acquisition  in 
proportion  to  their  unfitness  to  exercise  it;  by  creating  a  host  of  new  pro- 
prietors, dependent  upon  the  new  system  for  their  existence;  by  placing  the 
armed  and  civil  force  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  populace,  they  founded 
lasting  interests  upon  the  fleeting  fervour  of  the  moment,  and  perpetuated 
the  march  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  people  would  willingly  have  reverted 
to  a  monarchical  government.  The  persons  who  had  gained  cither  power  or 
property  by  these  changes,  it  was  soon  found,  would  yield  them  up  only  to 
force;  the  individuals  who  would  be  endangered  by  a  return  to  a  legal  sys- 
tem, strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent  it.  The  prodigious 
changes  in  property  and  political  power,  therefore,  which  the  Constituent 
Assembly  introduced,  rendered  the  alternative  of  a  revolution,  or  a  bloody 
civil  war,  unavoidable;  for  though  passion  is  fleeting,  the  interests  which 
changes  created  by  passion  may  have  produced  are  lasting  in  their  operation. 
The  subsequent  annals  of  the  Revolution  exhibited  many  occasions  on  which 
the  people  struggled  hard  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  which  it  had  created ;  none 
in  which  the  gainers  by  its  innovations  did  not  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
a  return  to  a  constitutional  or  legal  government.  This  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  French  and  the  English 
Revolutions;  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell  made  no  essential  clianges 
in  the  property  or  political  franchises  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently, 
after  the  military  usurper  expired,  no  powerful  revolutionary  interests 
existed  to  resist  a  return  to  the  old  constitution.  In  France,  before  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  sat  six  months,  they  had  rendered  a  total  change 
of  society  unavoidable,  because  they  had  transferred  to  the  multitude  the 
influence  or  possessions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  state. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  has  at  least 
hequealhed  one  important  political  lesson  to  mankind,  which  is,  the  vanity 
of  the  hope,  that  by  conceding  to  the  demands  of  a  revolutionary  party  for 
an  increase  of  political  power,  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  further  en- 
croachments. It  is  the  nature  of  such  a  desire,  as  of  every  other  vehement 
passion,  to  be  iiisatiable;  to  feed  on  concessions  and  acquisitions;  and  be- 
come more  powerful  and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  less  remains  for  it  to 
obtain.  This  truth  was  signally  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  this  memo- 
rable Assembly.  Concession  there  went  on  at  the  gallop ;  the  rights  of  the 
King,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  parliament,  the  corporations,  the  provinces, 
were  abandoned  as  fast  as  they  were  attacked.  Resistance  was  nowhere 
attempted ;  and  yet  the  popular  party  incessantly  rose  in  their  demands. 
Democratic  ambition  was  never  so  violent  as  when  it  had  triumphed  over 
every  other  authority  in  the  state.  The  legislature,  the  leaders  of  the  slate, 
in  vain  strove  to  maintain  their  ascendency  by  giving  up  every  thing  which 
their  antagonists  demanded;  in  proportion  as  they  receded,  their  opponents 

(0  Mounier,  ii.  9Q,9l* 
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adranced,  and  the  party  which  had  professed  at  first  a  desire  only  for  a  fair 
proportion  of  political  influence,  soon  became  indignant  if  the  slightest  ojh 
position  was  made  to  its  authority  (i). 

This  extraordinary  fact  suggests  an  important  conclusion  in  political 
science,  which  was  first  enunciated  by  Mr.  Burke,  but  has,  since  his  time, 
been  abundantly  verified  by  experience  (2).  This  is,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  popular  convulsions  which  spring  from  real  grievances, 
and  those  which  arise  merely  from  popular  zeal  or  democratic  ambition. 
There  is  a  boundary  to  men's  passions  when  they  act  from  reason,  resentment, 
or  interest,  but  none  when  they  are  stimulated  by  imagination  or  ambition. 
Bemove  the  grievances  complained  of,  and  when  men  act  from  the  first 
motives,  you  go  a  great  way  towards  quieting  a  commotion.  But  the  good  or 
b§d  conduct  of  a  government,  the  protection  men  have  enjoyed,  or  the  op* 
pression  they  have  suffered  under  it,  are  of  no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  Ue* 
tion,  proceeding  on  speculative  grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated  against  its 
form.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  different  principles,  so  opposite  in 
nature  and  character,  but  yet  co-operating  at  the  moment  in  the  same  effect, 
which  renders  the  management  of  a  nation  in  such  circumstances  so  ex- 
tremely di£Qcult;  for  the  concessions  and  reforms  which  are  the  appropriate 
remedies  for,  and  are  best  calculated  to  remove,  the  discontent  arising  from 
the  real  grievances,  are  precisely  the  steps  most  likely  to  rouse  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  fervour  springing  from  the  ima^native  passions. 

The  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  may  all  be  traced  to  one  source ;  the 
evils  of  despotism  were  recent,  and  had  been  experienced,  those  of  democracy 
remote,  and  hitherto  unfelt.  No  such  excuse  will  remain  for  any  subsequent 
legislature.  If  the  French  Revolution  had  done  nothing  else,  it  has  conferred 
a  lasting  blessing  on  mankind  by  exposing  the  consequences  of  hasty  innova^ 
tion,  and.  writing  in  characters  of  blood  the  horrors  of  anarchy  on  the  page 
of  history.  Let  us  hope  that  the  dreadful  lesson  has  not  been  taught  in  vain) 
that  a  whole  generation  has  not  perished  under  the  guillotine,  or  been 
crushed  beneath  the  car  of  ambition,  only  to  make  way  for  a  repetition  of  the 
errors  by  future  ages;  and  that  from  the  sanguinary  annals  of  its  suffering, 
the  great  truth  may  be  learned,  that  true  wisdom  consists  in  repairing,  not 
destroying,  and  that  nothing  can  retard  the  march  of  freedom  but  the  violence 
of  its  supporters. 

(1)  Borke't  CoDsid.  y.  89.  (2)  Burke,  yi.  939. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

nOH  TBI  KSfOLT  AT  tSESAILLBS  TO  THt  CONCLUSION  OF  THS  COXSTITUSNT  ASSEMBLY. 

ARGUMENT. 

Dismissal  of  the  Dake  of  Or16an8-*Relirement  of  Moanier  and  Lally  TonenclaI-<Tuinults  in 
Paris— Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Marquis  de  Fa  vras^Dlvision  of  France  into  Departments 
—Manieipal  Begulations— Elective  Franchise— Vast  EfTect  bf  these  Changes— Gonfiscatiofk 
of  the  Property  of  the  Chafch— Issue  of  Assignats— Sale  of  Church  Property  Its  Effects  on 
the  Subdivisioo  of  Land— Vehement  Resistance  of  the  Clergy —Abolition  of  Titles  of  Honour 
-Judicial  Establishment— Military  Organization— General  Establishment  of  National 
GDardi  and  Armed  Pikemen— F^te  of  i4th  July,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Storming  of  the  Bas- 
lillfr-Accnsation  of  the  Duke  of  Orl  t^ans  and  Mirabeau— decker's  Fall— Change  of  Ministry 
—Revolt  at  Mentz  and  Sedan— M.  de  Bouill6— Ecclesiastical  Oath— Us  Ruinous  Effects-* 
Revolutionary  Law  of  Inheritance- Clubs  in  Paris— Jacobins— Gerdeliors— General  Emi- 
gration—Discussion on  a  Law  against  the  Emigrants— Mirabeau  joins  the  Throne— His 
Death— Plans  of  the  Court— Journey  to  Varcnnes— Arrest  of  the  King,  and  his  Return  to 
Paris— First  Origin  of  Republican  Principles— Royal  Authority  suspended— Debate  on  the 
Impeachment  of  the  King— Vigorous  Measures  of  the  Assembly— Revolt  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars— Victory  of  La  Fayette.— Failure  to  follow  up  the  step— Proposed  modification  of  the 
Constitution— Self-denying  Ordinance— The  King  nominally  reinvested  with  his  Power— 
ClosiDg  of  the  Assembly— lis  immense  Changes— General  Reflections  on  its  Errors  and  be* 
neflcial  Measures. 

* 
"Semper  in  civitate,"  says  Sallust  (i),  " quibus  opes  nullaB  sunt,  bonis invi- 
dcnt,  malos  extoUunt;  Vetera  odere,  nova  exoptant,  odio  suarum  rerum 
mutari  omnia  stndent;  turba  atque  seditionibus  sine  cura  aluntur;  quoniam 
egestas  facile  habetur  sine  damno.  Sed  urbana  plebes  ea  vero  prceceps  ierat 
nmUis  de  causis ;  nam  qui  ubique  probro  atque  petulantia  maxime  praesta- 
bant,  item  alii  per  dedecora  patrimoniis  amissis,  postremo  omnes  quos  flagi- 
tium  aut  facinus  domo  expulerat,  bi  Romam  sicuti  in  sentinam  confluxe- 
rant  (2)."  The  French  Assembly  experienced  the  truth  of  these  principles  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  its  deliberations  to  the 
metropolis.  To  the  natural  depravity  of  a  great  city,  its  population  added  the 
extraordinary  corruption  arising  from  the  profligacy  and  irreligion  of  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Never  were  objects  of  such  magnitude  oflTered  to  tjie  passions 
<rf  a  people  so  little  accustomed  to  coerce  them ;  never  was  flattery  so  intoxi- 
cating poured  into  the  minds  of  men  so  little  fitted  to  withstand  it.  The 
National  Assembly,  with  a  fatal  precipitance,  placed  itself  without  any  pro- 
tection at  the  mercy  of  the  most  corrupted  populace  in  Europe,  at  the  period 
of  their  highest  excitation. 

oJ£»Y       The  removal  of  the  court  to  Paris  produced  immediate  changes  of 

ui£a     ^™Portance  in  the  contending  parties.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 

Ort  x4.     the  first  to  decline.  General  La  Fayette  exerted  himself  to  show  that 

he  was  the  secret  author  of  the  disturbances  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal 

to  the  royal  family,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  possessed  undoubted  proofs 

(0  .^Ilmt,  Bellam  Cat.  spc.  87.  populace  pre-eminent  in  these  respects;  for  who- 

(J)  **lu  everx*  country,  those  who  have  no  pro-  erer  in  the  provinces  were  most  remarkable  for 

P«*y  enry  the  good,  extol  the  bad,  deride  anti-  th«ir  depravity  or  self-sufficiency— all  who  had  lost 

<P"ty,  support  in  novation,  desire  chanfe  from  the  their  patrimony,  or  their  place  in  society— oU  whom 

aUnaing  tute  of  their  own  affairs,  live  in  mobs  and  wickedness  or  disgrace  bad  driven  from  their  homes, 

*«»«lt«,  since  poverty  bos  nothing  to  fear  from  found  their  way  to  Rome  as  the  common  sewer  of  the 

»wh  conmlsions.  But  many  causes  made  the  city  republic." 
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of  his  accession  to  the  tumult,  with  the  design  of  making  himself  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  "  The  coward ! "  said  Mirabeau,  "  he  has  the  appetite 
for  crime,  but  not  the  courage  to  execute  it  (i)."  Even  at  the  Palais-Royal 
his  influence  was  lost,  except  with  his  hireling  supporters;  and  the  King^ 
glad  to  get  quit  of  so  dangerous  a  subject,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
National  Assembly,  sent  him  into  honourable  exile  on  a  mission  to  the  court 
of  London. 
Retirrmmt  From  thls  departure  nothing  but  good  was  to  be  expected;  but 
nnci  illj"  the  secession  of  other  members  diminished  the  influence  of  reason 
Toiiendai.  j^  ^j^^  Asscmbly.  Mounier  and  Lally  ToUendal,  despairing  of  the 
cause  of  order,  retired  from  the  capital;  and  the  former  established  himself 
in  Dauphiny,  his  native  province,  where  he  endeavoured  to  organize  an 
opposition  to  the  Assembly  (2).  The  departure  of  these  virtuous  patriots  was 
a  serious  calamity  to  France;  it  weakened  the  friends  of  rational  freedom, 
and  by  extending  the  fatal  example  of  defection,  left  the  country  a  prey  to 
the  ambitious  men  who  were  striving  to  raise  themselves  on  the  public 
calamities.  They  had-  expected  that  the  people,  after  having  delivered  the 
Assembly  on  the  14th  July,  would  immediately  submit  themselves  to  its 
authority;  they  were  the  first  to  find  that  popular  commotions  are  more 
easily  excited  than  regulated,  and  that  the  multitude  will  not  shake  off  one 
authority  merely  to  subject  themselves  to  another.  The  heroes  of  the  nation, 
on  occasion  of  the  Tennis  Court  oath,  and  the  union  of  the  orders,  had  already 
fallen  into  neglect;  th6  Parliaments  had  been  passed  by  them  in  the  career 
of  democracy,  and  they  were  already  outstripped  by  their  more  ambitions 
inferiors  (3). 
Pans""  *"  ^^^  national  guard  of  Paris,  under  the  command  of  the  intrepid 
October  ri.  La  Fayottc,  who  still  fondly  clung  to  the  illusion  that  order  could 
he  preserved  under  democratic  rule,  for  some  time  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing tranquillity  in  the  capital.  A  )>aker,  named  Francois,  was  murdered  in 
the  streets  on  the  d9th  October,  by  a  mob,  who  were  enraged  at  finding  that 
the  return  of  the  King  had  not  immediately  had  the  eflbct  of  lowering  the 
price  of  provisions.  With  the  savage  temper  of  the  times,  they  put  his  head 
on  a  pike,  and  paraded  it  through  the  streets,  compelling  every  baker  whom 
they  met  to  kiss  the  remains.  The  wife  of  Francois,  who  was  running  in  a 
state  of  distraction  towards  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  met  the  crowd;  at  the  sight 
of  the  bloody  head,  she  fainted  on  the  pavement :  they  had  the  barbarity  to 
lower  it  into  her  arms,  and  press  the  lifeless  lips  against  her  face.  Such  un- 
paralleled atrocity  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  better  class  of  citizens; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  La  Fayette,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  national  guard,  attacked  the  mob,  and  seized  the  ruffian  who  carried  the 
head,  who  was  executed  next  day.  The  indignant  populace  murmured  at  the 
severity  :  "  What ! "  they  exclaimed ;  "  is  this  our  liberty  ?  We  can  no  longer 
hang  whom  we  please  (4) ! " 
The  Assembly,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  passed  a  decree 

Cl)  Tool.  i.  152.  I^c.  Yii.  259.    Th.  i.  184,  185,  cry.  *  A  la  kntcme  tons  les  ^eqnesV  Mirabeaii  ex- 

186.  claiining  tlinl  the  vessel  of  the  Revolution,  far  rroB 

(2)  The  latter  thus  jaslifiecl  himself  to  one  rf  his  bting  arrested  in  its  coarse,  would  no\r  adTanrt 

friends  for  retiriiifj  from  jMihlic  life—"  My  health  with  more  rapidity  than  ever;  these.ire  the  ciij 

renders  my  eotitinuance  in  the  Assembly  impossible;  cumstances  which  have  induced  rae  to  fly  frotn  » 

but  laying  thai  aside,  I  could  no  long'er  endure  the  den  of  cannibals,  where  my  voice  can  no  longer  w 

horror  ocrasioned  by  that  blood,  thuse  beads,  that  heard,  and  for  six  weeks  I  have  strove  m  vam 

Queen  half-raurdered,  that  Kinjf  led  a  captive  in  the  raise  it."— L*cn»TBtt?,  vii.  265i  266. 
midst  of  assassins,  and  preceded  by  the  beads  of  the         (3)  Lac.  vii.  255.   Miff,  i-  97.  Th.  i.  191« 
unhappy  guards  who  had  died  in  his  service;  those         (4)  Toul.  i.  168-  Mig.  i.  98.  Th.  i.  192  Lac.TUi 

murderers,  those  female  cannibals,  that  infernal  262. 
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against  seditious  assemblages,  known  by  the  name  of  the  decree  of  Martial 
Law.  It  was  enacted,  that  on  occasion  of  any  serious  public  disturbance, 
the  mnnicipality  should  hoist  the  red  flqg,  and  immediately  every  group  of 
citizeDS  should  disperse,  on  pain  of  military  execution  (1).  Mirabeau,  Buzot, 
and  Robespierre,  vehemently  opposed  the  measure;  they  felt  the  importance 
of  such  popular  movements  to  aid  their  sanguinary  designs. 
Ortob«ra3.  But  tho  pcoplo  would  uot  relinquish,  without  a  struggle,  the 
agreeable  office  of  public  executioners.  Two  robbers  were  seized  by  them, 
under  pretence  that  the  tribunals  were  too  slow  in  executing  justice,  and 
hung  upon  the  spot;  a  third  was  on  the  point  of  being  strangled,  when  La 
Fayette  arrived  with  his  grenadiers,  and  inflicted  a  summary  chastisement 
on  those  self-constituted  authorities.  Shortly  after,  he  suppressed  with  equal 
vigour  and  courage  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Armed  Guard  of  Paris,  which 
was  already  beginning  to  form  a  nucleus  to  the  disaffected.  Yet,  even  at  the 
time  that  he  was  daily  exposing  his  life  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  force  of 
the  laws,  he  was  proclaiming  from  the  tribunal  of  the  National  Assembly  the 
dangerous  doctrine,  that  "  when  the  people  are  oppressed,  insurrection  be- 
comes the  most  sacred  of  duties  (2)."  How  often  do  words,  incautiously 
spoken,  produce  consequences,  which  life  bravely  exposed  is  unable  to 
prevent! 

Trial  and     The  Baron  de  Besenval,  in  whose  favour  M.  Necker  had  so  gener- 
SrSi^Juu  ously  interfered,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  shortly  after  tried  be- 
Dfr^'ST    ^^^^  *^®  High  Court  of  ChAtelet,  and  acquitted.  In  preparing  for 
''^'        his  defence,  his  counsel  had  urged  him  to  make  use  of  a  document 
signed  by  the  hand  of  the  King,  which  authorized  him  to  repel  force  by  force. 
"God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  purchase  life  by  endangering  so  excel- 
lent a  monarch  (3) ! "  and  tore  the  writing  in  pieces.  The  Marquis  de  Favras 
was  shortly  after  brought  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  people  at  the  former  acquittal  was  such,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trial  his  fate  was  certain.   The  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were  of  the  most 
absurd  and  incredible  description ;  that  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  overturn  the  constitution;  and  it  was  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evi- 
dence; but  he  was  condemned  by  a  tribunal  which  was  intimidated  by  a 
ferocious  multitude,  who  never  ceased  exclaiming,  even  in  the  hall  of  justice, 
f^t9, 1790.  '^  A  la  lanteme !  A  la  lanterne !  "  He  was  conducted  at  three  in  the 
morning,  clothed  in  a  white  shirt,  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where,  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  he  read  with  a  Grm  voice  his  sentence  of  death,  protested  his 
innocence,  and  died  with  heroic  firmness;  the  Grst  victim  of  judicial  iniquity 
which  the  Revolution  had  produced  (4). 

He  admitted  having  received  100  louis  from  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  but 
refused  to  divulge  his  name,  and  uniformly  declared  that  he  was  no  farther 
implicated  in  any  conspiracy.  The  people  assembled  in  vast  crowds,  and 
with  savage  joy,  to  witness  his  punishment,  though  it  was  conducted  by 
torchlight;  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  marquis  being  hanged,  was  a  sensible 
proof  of  the  equality  in  condition  which  the  Revolution  had  occasioned; 
and,  after  it  was  over,  they  mingled  in  every  street  brutal  jests,  with  innu- 
nierable  parodies,  of  the  mode  of  his  execution  (5). 

The  first  legislative  measure  of  the  Assembly  was  directed  against  the 
rising  jealousies  of  the  provinces.  These  little  slates,  proud  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  had  beheld  with  regret  the  extinction  of  their  rights  and  impor- 

(1)  Uc.Tii.263.  Th.  i.  192.  Buzot,  at.  (4)  lac.  vli.  275.  Th.  i.  210. 

(2)  Lac.  vii.  267. 369.  (5).  Th.  i,  210,  211. 
(a)  Uc.  Tii.  271. 
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Unee  in  the  increasing  sovereignty  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  were  in 
DiTision  of  some  places  taking  measures  to  counteract  its  influence.  To  extiih 
de^?.  ''^^  gnish  their  designs,  the  kingdom  was  distributed  into  new  divisions, 
jln"*'9.      called  departments,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  popa« 
'790.  '      lation.  Eighty-four  of  these  comprehended  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France;  each  department  was  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  into 
Muniripti    cantons,  which  last  usually  embraced  five  or  six  parishes.  A  cri- 
n^u^^'    minal  tribunal  was  established  for  each  department;  a  civil  court 
April  1790.  for  each  district;  a  court  of  reference  for  each  canton.  Each  de- 
partment had  a  council  of  administration,  consisting  of  thirty-six  members, 
and  an  executive  council,  composed  of  five.  The  district  had  its  council  and 
directory  organized  in  the  same  manner.  The  purpose  of  the  canton  was 
electoral— -not  executive;  th^  citizens  united  there  to  elect  their  deputies  and 
magistrates;  the  qualification  for  voting  was  a  contribution  of  the  amount  of 
three  days^  labour.  The  deputies  elected  by  the  cantons  were  intrusted  with 
the  nomination  of  the  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  admi^ 
nistrators  of  the  department,  those  of  the  district,  and  the  judges  in  the 
courts  oflaw(i). 

To  secure  still  farther  the  control  of  the  people,  the  judges  were  appointed 
only  for  three  years;  after  which  their  appointment  required  to  be  renewed 
by  the  electors;  a  pernicious  state  of  dependence,  even  more  dangerous  in  a 
sovereign  multitude  than  an  arbitrary  prince,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  per- 
manent, and  may  find  his  interest  or  that  of  his  family  injured  by  deeds  of 
injustice,  whereas  the  former  is  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  neither  in- 
fluenced by  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  nor  any  durable  interest  in  the  con* 
-sequences  of  its  iniquity  (2). 
Municipal  Thls  dccrec  arranged  the  rights  and  limits  of  the  rural  districts; 
refuiftuous  anothcr  settled  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  The  administration  of  cities  was  intrusted  to  a  general  council,  and 
a  munici[^ality,  whose  number  were  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
towns.  The  municipal  officers,  or  magistrates,  were  named  directly  by  the 
people,  and  were  alone  authorized  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  araied 
force  (3). 
v«>«  rfjectt  The  execution  of  these  decrees  was  the  most  important  step  in 
chan^.  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  They  were  a  practical  application 
of  the  principle  recognised  in  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  that  all  sovereignty 
flows  from  the  people.  By  this  gigantic  step,  the  whole  civil  force  of  the 
kingdom  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower  orders.  By  the  nomination 
of  the  municipality,  they  had  the  government  of  the  towns;  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  armed  force,  the  control  of  the  military;  by  the  elections  in  the 
departments,  the  appointment  of  the  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  the  judges 
to  the  courts  of  law,  the  bishops  to  the  church,  the  officers  to  the  national 
guard ;  by  the  elections  in  the  cantons,  the  nomination  of  magistrates  and 
local  representatives.  Every  thing  thus,  either  directly,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  double  election,  flowed  from  the  people;  and  the  qualification  for 
voting  was  so  low,  as  practically  to  admit  every  able-bodied  man  :  Forty- 
eight  thousand  communes,  or  municipalities,  were  thus  erected  in  France, 
and  exercised,  concurrently  and  incessantly,  therightsof  sovereignty;  hardly 
any  appointment  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  After  so  complete  a 
democralical  constitution,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  during  all  the  subsequent 
changes  of  the  Revolution  (4),  the  popular  party  should  have  acquired  so 

(i)  Mig.  i.  98,  99.  Toul.  i.  172.  Tli.  i.  196»  (8)  Mig.  i.  99. 100.  Th.  i.  |9a. 

(3)  Madame  de  SU«1,  Rey.  Frauf .  i.  375.  (4;  Mig.  i.  100*  Th.  i.  97, 190.  Uc.  Tu.  Sat.    i 
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irresistible  a  power;  and  that,  in  almost  every  part  of  France,  the  persona  in 
authority  should  be  found  supporting  the  multitude,  upon  whom  they  de* 
pended  for  their  existence. 

This  fp'eat  change,  however,  was  not  brought  about  without  exciting  the 
most  violent  local  discontents.  It  shocked  too  many  feelings,  and  subverted 
too  many  established  interests,  not  to  produce  a  general  ferment.  Divisions 
as  ancient  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  parliaments  coeval  with  the  first 
dawn  of  freedom;  prejudices  nursed  for  centuries^  barriers  of  nature  inca- 
pable of  removal;  political  aversions  still  in  their  vigour,— were  all  disre- 
prded  m  the  great  act  of  democratic  despotism.  But  the  protests  of  the 
provinces,  the  resistance  of  the  local  parliaments,  the  clamour  of  the  states, 
coald  neither  deter  nor  arrest  the  National  Assembly.  A  change  greater  than 
the  Romans  attempted  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  which  the  vigour  of 
Peter,  or  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  never  dared  to  contemplate,  was  suo- 
cessfally  achieved  by  a  popular  assembly,  a  few  months  after  their  first 
establishment.  A  memorable  proof  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
irresistible  power  of  that  new  spring  which  general  information,  and  the 
Influence  of  the  press,  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  bear  on  public 
aibir8(4). 

In  parcelling  out  France  into  these  arithmetical  divisions,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  treated  it  precisely  as  a  conquered  country.  Its  patriots  realized 
for  its  free  inhabitants,  what  the  Roman  historian  laments  as  the  last  drop 
of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished  (2).  Acting  as  conquerors,  they 
imitated  the  policy  of  the  harshest  of  that  cruel  race.  '^  The  policy  of  such 
barbarous  victors,'^  says  Mr.  Burke,  '^  who  contemn  a  subdued  people,  and 
insult  their  inhabitants,  ever  has  been  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
country  in  religion,  policy,  laws,  and  manners,  to  confound  all  territorial 
limits,  produce  a  general  poverty,  crush  their  nobles,  princes,  and  pontiffs, 
to  lay  low  every  thing  which  lifted  its  head  above  the  level,  or  which  could 
serve  to  combine  or  rally,  in  their  distresses,  the  disbanded  people  under  the 
standard  of  old  opinion.  They  have  made  France  free  in  the  manner  which 
their  ancient  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  Gaul, 
and  other  nations.  If  their  present  project  of  a  Republic  should  fail,  all 
seeurities  to  a  moderate  freedom  fail  along  with  it :  they  have  levelled  and 
crushed  together  all  the  orders  which  they  found  under  the  monarchy :  all 
the  indirect  restraints  which  mitigate  despotism  are  removed,  insomuch 
that  if  monarchy  should  ever  again  obtain  an  entire  ascendency  in  France, 
under  this  or  any  other  dynasty^  it  will  prol)ably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  tem^ 
pered  at  setting  out  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  counsels  of  the  prince,  the  most 
completely  arbitrary  power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth  (3).*' 

At  the  same  time,  the  elective  franchise  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years  of 
>ge,  and  the  contribution  of  a  marc  of  money,  or  the  value  of  three  days* 
Ml)our.  No  condition  was  annexed  to  the  situation  of  representative,  the 
choice  of  the  people  being  held  to  supersede  every  other  qualification.  The 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature  took  place  by  two  degrees,  the  electors 
in  the  first  instance,  in  their  primary  assemblies,  choosing  the  delegates  who 


li' 


(l)  Mig.  i.  100.  Lac.  rii.  336.  337.  nameras    magis  quam  colonta. — ^Tac.  Ann.  xir. 

(2'  Non  at  olim  univefsa;  legiones  deducebantor  c.  27. 

cam  tribonis  et  centarionibiu,  et  sai  cujoaque  or-  (i)  Burke's  Consid.  Works,  v.  328.  333.  How 

aiais  mitUtbns,  ut  conseusa  ct  earitato  rempubU-  surprising  a  foresight  of  wbat  the  coarse  of  time 

oncfficetmt;  acd  igauti  inter  se  diversis  maoi-  has  dereloped,  aod  is  devekipingl      When  Mr. 

pvlis,  SIM  rectore,  sine  affeetiboa  mntois,  quasi  ex  Barke  wrote  this  in  1790.  he  was  far  ahead  in  po- 

•Ko  gUMN  moitaliom  repeats  in  nmiin  coUmU  litical  intelligence  of  ninety-niue   hondrfldtha  of 

politiciaQshalrtceoUiry  after. 
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were  to  appoint  the  legislators,  and  they  in  their  turn  selecting  the  deputies 
for  the  Assembly  (1). 

These  two  measures,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  departments,  and 
the  prodigious  degradation  of  the  elective  franchise,  rapidly  proved  fatal  to 
freedom  in  France.  The  latter  brought  up  such  a  body  of  representatives  in 
the  next  Assembly  as  overturned  the  throne,  and  induced  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, and  the  despotism  of  Napoleon;  the  former,  by  destroying  the  influence 
of  the  provinces,  and  concentrating  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  in  Paris, 
has  left  no  power  existing  capable  of  withstanding  the  weight,  whether  in 
popular,  monarchical,  or  military  hands,  of  the  capital.  It  was  not  thus  in 
old  France;— for  sixteen  years  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  English,  and  an 
English  monarch  crowned  at  Rheims;  but  the  provinces  resisted  and  saved 
the  monarchy.  The  League  long  held  the  capital;  but  Henry  IV,  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  of  the  provinces,  reduced  it  to  submission.  But,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  departments,  the  extinction  of  provincial  courts  and  assemblies, 
and  the  concentration  of  all  the  authority  of  the  state  in  the  metropolis,  every 
thing  has  come  to  depend  on  its  determinations;  the  ruling  power  at  the 
Tuileries  has  never  failed  to  be  obeyed  from  the  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees; 
and  the  subjection  of  France  to  the  mobs  of  Paris  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Praetorian  bands  (2). 

The  embarrassment  of  the  finances  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  As- 
sembly.  Ail  the  measures  tal^en  for  the  relief  of  the  public  necessities  since 
the  convocation  of  the  States-General  had  proved  utterly  unavailing.  The 
conosration  uatiou  iu  truth  was  subsisting  entirely  on  borrowed  money;  the 
perty^of'the  rcvcnue  had  almost  every  where  failed,  and  the  public  debt  had 
church.      increased  in  the  last  three  years  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
d, 200,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.50,000,000  sterling  (3).   Matters  had  at 
length  reached  a  crisis ;  the  capitalists,  so  long  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Revolution,  had  become  sensible  of  its  tendency,  and  would  not  advance  a 
shilling  to  the  public  service.  The  qontribution  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  every  individual,  granted  to  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  had  pro- 
duced but  a  momentary  relief;  the  confusion  of  public  affairs  rendered  all 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  unavailing,  and  some  decisive  measure  bad 
become  indispensable,  to  fill  up  the  immense  deficit  which  the  Revolution 
had  produced.  In  this  emergency,  the  property  of  the  church  was  the  first 
fiind  which  presented  itself,  and  it  was  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  puhJic 
Nov  1789.      necessities.    Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical property  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  In  support  of  this  spoliation, 
he  argued,  that  "  the  clergy  were  not  proprietors,  but  depositaries  of  their 
estates ;  that  no  individual  could  maintain  any  right  of  property,  or  inhe- 
ritance in  them;  that  they  were  bestowed  originally  by  the  munificence  of 
kings  or  nobles,  and  might  now  be  resumed  by  the  nation  which  had  suc- 
ceed to  their  rights."  To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Abb^  Maury,  and  Sieyes, 
"  that  it  was  an  unfounded  assertion  that  the  property  of  the  church  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sUte;  it  flowed  from  the  munificence  or  piety  of  in- 
dividuals in  former  ages,  and  was  destined  to  a  peculiar  purpose,  totally 

(1)  Th.  i.  197. 

(2;  Vicomlc  St.-Chamans,  sur  la  Revolution  de  1830,  79,  82. 

(3)  Total  debt  in  April,  1787 *    .     •     •     3,002,000,000  francs  or  L.  I20,000.*)tf 

In  April,  1790, 4,241,000,000  or       l7a.(KH)jg 

Increase,      .     .     . 1,239,000,000  or  L.  50.0«0'M« 

— SceCAioaau,  74. 
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different  from  secular  concerns;  that,  if  the  purposes  originally  intended 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  it  should  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  donors, 
but  certainly  could  not  accrue  to  the  legislature;  that  this  great  measure  of 
spoliation  was  the  first  step  in  revolutionary  confiscation,  and  would  soon  be 
followed  up  by  the  seizure  of  property  of  every  description;  and  that,  in 
truth,  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  provinces,  and  their  estates,,  to  the  capitalists 
of  the  metropolis  who  held  the  public  debt,  and  the  vociferous  mob  who 
ruled  the  counsek  of  the  Assembly."  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  property  of 
the  church  was  estimated  at  several  thousand  millions  of  francs;  this  apr 
peared  a  fund  sufficient  to  maintain  the  clergy,  endow  the  hospitals  for  the 
poor,  extinguish  the  public  debt,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  civil  esta- 
blishment. To  a  government  overwhelmed  with  debt,  the  temptation  was 
irresistible;  and,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Abb^  Maury,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  decreed,  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  The  funds  thus  acquired 
were  enormous ;  the  church  lands  were  nearly  one-half^of  the  whole  landed 
properly  of  the  kingdom  (1). 

lie  clergy  were  declared  a  burden  upon  the  state,  and  thenceforward  re- 
ceived their  incomes  from  thepubhc  treasury.  But  the  Assembly  made  a 
wretched  provision  for  the  support  of  Religion.  The  income  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  was  fixed  at  L.200Q  a-year  (50,000  francs);  that  of  the 
superior  bishops  at  25,000  francs,  or  L.IOOO  a-year;  that  of  the  inferior 
at  L.750;  that  of  the  smallest  at  L.500  a-year.  The  cur^s  of  the  larger 
parishes  received  2000  francs,  orX.80  a-year;  4500  francs,  or  L.60,  in  the 
middle-sized;  and  1200  francs,  or  L.48,  in  the  smallest.  The  incomes  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  great  beneficiaries,  w^ere,  by  this 
change,  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  their  former  amount  (2). 

The  arguments  which  prevailed  with  the  Assembly  were  the  same  as  those 
nrged  on  similar  occasions  by  all  who  endeavour  to  appropriate  the  property 
of  public  bodies.  It  is,  no  doubt,  plausible  to  say,  that  religion,  if  really  true, 
should  be  able  to  maintain  Jtself;  that  the  public  will  support  those  who  best 
discharge  its  duties;  and  that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  professors 
of  any  peculiar  species  of  faith.  But  experience  has  demonstrated  that  these 
arguments  are  fallacious,  and  that  religion  speedily  falls  into  discredit  in  a 
country  where  its  teachers  are  not  only  maintained,  but  amply  maintained, 
at  the  public  expense.  The  marked,  and  almost  unaccountable  irreligion  of 
a  large  proportion,  of  the  French  ever  since  the  Revolution,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  support  of  property,  and  a  certain  portion  of  worldly  splen- 
dour, is  requisite  to  maintain  even  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  reason  is  apparent;  worldly  enjoyments  are  all  agreeable  in  the  outset, 
and  only  painful  in  the  end.  Religious  truth  is  unpalatable  at  first,  and  its 
salutary  effects  are  only  experienced  after  the  lapse  of  time;  hence,  the  first 
maybe  safely  intrusted  to  the  inclinations  or  taste  of  individuals;  the  last 
require  the  support  or  direction  of  the  state.  If  individuals  are  left  to  choose 
for  themselves,  they  will  select  the  best  architects  or  workmen ;  but  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  will  pitch  upon  the  best  religious  guides.  The 
ardent  will  follow,  not  the  most  reasonable,  but  the'  most  captivating;  the 
selfish,  or  indifferent,  the  most  accommodating;  the  wicked,  none  at  all. 
Those  who  most  require  reformation  will  be  the  last  to  seek  it.  An  established 
church,  and  ecclesiastical  property,  are  required  to  relieve  the  teachers  of 


(OMif.i.  l04..Tanl.i.  no.    Tb.  X.  1^3,  iDi.         (2)  Loc.viii.  24.  Tli.  i.  195. 
Clwtattbriand.  Etna.  Hist,  u i .  ^4. 
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religion  from  the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  views,  or  sharing  the  fanaticism 
of  the  age.  Those  who  live  by  the  support  of  the  public  will  never  be 
backward  in  conforming  to  its  inclinations.  When  children  may  be  allowed 
to  sielect  the  medicines  they  are  to  take  in  sickness,  or  the  young  the  educa- 
tion which  is  to  fit  them  for  the  world,  the  clergy  may  be  left  to  the  support 
of  the  public,  but  not  till  then. 
t«id«  to  the  This  violent  measure  led  to  another,  attended  by  consequences  still 
'^illu.     more  disastrous.  The  necessities  of  the  state  required  the  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  property  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  of  livres,  or  L.16v000,000 
sterling;  to  facilitate  it,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  becaine  the  purchasers  in  the  first  instance^  trusting  to  reim- 
bursement by  the  sale  of  the  property,  in  smaller  portions,  to  individuals  (4 j. 
But  an  insuperable  difficulty  arose  in  finding  money  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
price  of  so  extensive  a  purchase  before  the  secondary  sales  were  efiFecled?  to 
accomplish  this,  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  issuing  promissory  notes  of  the 
municipality  to  the  public  creditors,  which  might  pass  current  till  the  period 
of  their  payment  arrived,  this  was  immediately  done ;  but  when  they  became 
due,  still  no  means  of  discharging  them  existed ;  and  recourse  was  had  to 
government  bills,  which  might  possess  a  legal  circulation,  and  pass  for 
money,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Thus  arose  the  system  of 
ASSiGNATS,  the  source  of  more  public  strength,  and  private  suffering,  than  any 
Other  measure  in  the  Revolution. 
Sai6  of  part   By  a  dccrcc  of  the  Assembly,  government  were  authorized  to  issue 
Jj„;';j       assignats  to  the  extent  of  170,000,000  francs,  or  about  L.7,OOO,000 
lurchT,    Sterling,  to  be  secured  on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  eccle- 
1790.     '    siastical  property,  of  the  value  of  400,000,000  francs.  Thus  was  the 
public  hand  for  the  first  time  laid  on  private  property,  and  the  dangerous 
benefit  experienced  of  discharging  obligations,  without  providing  fundsat  the 
moment  for  their  liquidation;  an  expedient  fostering  to  industry,  and  creative 
of  strength  in  the  first  instance,  but  ruinous  to  both  in  the  end,  if  not  accom- 
panied by  prudent  management,  and  based  on  the  provision  for  ultimate 
payment  (2). 
L|^»ds^to  the   By  this  means,  the  alienation,  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  was 
S  Land.*"  rendered  irrevocable,  and  the  foundation  of  a  paper  circulation 
laid  in  the  kingdom.  The  necessities  of  the  state  made  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  the  system  in  future  years  unavoidable;  and  this  led  to  a  third 
consequence,  more  important  in  the  end  than  either  of  the  former,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of  a  vast  body  of  small  landholders,  whose  properties  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  whose  interests  were  identified  with  its 
continuance.  The  public  creditor  was  not  compelled  in  the  first  instance  to 
accept  land  instead  of  money,  but  he  received  assignats,  which  passed  current 
in  the  market,  and  ultimately  came  into  the  hands  of  some  prudent  indi' 
vidual,  who  made  them  the  investment  of  a  little  capital,  and,  instead  01 
circulating  them  as  money,  presented  them  for  discharge,  and  received  a 
small  fragment  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding 
a  secure  investment  for  capital,  in  those  distracted  times,  and  the  innumer- 
able bankruptcies  of  mercantile  men  which  took  place  during  the  progress  01 
the  Revolution,  produced  an  universal  opinion  among  the  labouring  classes 

(1)  Mig.  i.  ttOi.  tb.  i.  283, 234.  France,  only  seven  were  in  farour  of  owi'gnats.  l*" 

(2)  Th.  i.  234,  235.  clamour  of  demagogues,  ihe  passion  for  'Hj^ *!?: 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  irrevocable  step     and  financial  necessity,  had  already  o^^*'*'*"''j  \L 

\vas  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  direct  opposition  to     whole  influence  of  property,   whether  1»bA«A  « 
the  upiuions  of  the  country.  Out  of  thirty-seven     commercial,— See  Ckuumn,  82* 
addresses  ffon  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
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that  the  pmvhase  of  land  was  the  obly  safe  w)ay  of  disposing  of  money ;  and 
this  feeling,  conpled  with  the  excessire  depreciation  which  the  assignats  after^ 
wards  reached,  and  the  great  accession  to  the  national  domains  which  the 
eoafiscated  estates  of  the  nobles  produced,  occasioned  that  universal  division 
of  landed  property,  which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  modem 
eondition  of  France  (i). 

The  clergy,  finding  ihe  administration  of  a  large  portion  of  their  estates 
transferred  to  the  municipalities,  and  a  paper  money  created,  which  was  to 
be  paid  from  their  sale,  were  seized  with  the  most  violent  apprehensions, 
isa  last  resource,  thf y  offered  to  lend  the  state  the  400,000,000  francs,  npoil 
khig  rc-itovested  with  their  property;  but  this  offer,  as  tending  to  throw 
doubl  upon  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  was  immediately  rejected.  The 
utmost  efforts  were  immediately  made  by  the  church  to  excite  public  opinion 
oenjy  vebf-  Bgaiust  thc  Rovolution.  Thfe  pulpits  resounded  with  declamations 
■emiy  resist  gg^jnst  thc  Assombly ;  and  the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  was 
aaiversally  represented  as  sacrilegious  in  the  highest  degree.  But  their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Some  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  south  of  France,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  many  of  the  provinces  in  defence  of  the  priesthood,  but  no 
general  or  national  movement  took  place,  and  after  some  resistance,  they 
were  every  where  dispossessed  of  their  estates.  The  irreligious  spirit  of  the 
age  secared  this  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  no  violent 
or  uDjnstifiabte  proceeding  can  take  place  without  ultimately  recoiling  on 
the  nation  which  commits  it.  From  this  flagrant  act  of  injustice  may  be  dated 
thestnmg  and  unconquerable  aversion  of  the  clergy  in  France  to  the  Revolu* 
tioB,  and  the  marked  disregard  of  religious  observances  which  has  since 
distinguished  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  (2).  From  this  may  be  dated 
that  dissolution  of  private  manners  Tvhich  extended  with  such  rapidity  dur- 
ipg  its  progress,  which  has  spread  the  vices  of  the  old  noblesse  through  ail 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and  threatens,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  to 
counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  the  Revolution,  by  poisoning  the  foun- 
tains of  domestic  vh-tue,  from  which  public  prosperity  must  spring.  From 
this,  lastly,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  system  of  assignats, 
which  precipitated  and  rendered  irrevocable  the"  march  of  the  Revolution, 
and  ultimately  involved  in  ruiii  all  the  classes  who  participated  in  this  first 
deed  of  unpardonable  iniquity. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid  these  dreadful  calamities, 
which  at  once  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  national  prosperity,  is  to  assume  it  as 
afandamental  principle,  that  the  estates  set  apart  for  the  church  are  private 
property,  not  to  be  encroached  or  impaired,  without  the  same  violence  which 
sets  aside  all  private  rights.  Without  that  safeguard  the  church  will  ineviubly 
fell  a  prey  to  financial  embarrassments.  Having  no  bayonets  in  their  hands, 
like  the  army;  having  lost  the  spiritual  thunder  which  maintained  their 
authority  in  the  ages  of  superslition;  speaking  to  the  future,  not  the  present 
wants  of  mankind;  they  will  ever  be  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  financial 
embarrassments  incident  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  if  not  protected 
hythe  shield  of  an  interest  common  to  them  vvith  ordinary  proprietors,  it  is 
to  the  firm  hold  which  this  principle  has  of  Ihe'English  nation,  that  Mr.  Burke 
ascribes  the  long  duration  and  extensive  usefulness  of  its  national  establish- 
ment. "The  people  of  England,"  says  he,  "never  have  suffered,  and  never 
iHll  suffer,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  pension,  to 

(I)  Baron  de  StaS,  72.  Mig.  i.  106.  Toul.  i.  179.        (2)  Mig.  i.  m,  107.    Uc,  vii.  2W,  29(.    TU.  i. 
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depend  on  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  extinguished 
by  fiscal  difficulties,  which  may  sometimes  be  pretended  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  are  in  fact  often  brought  about  by  the  extravagance,  negligence, 
and  rapacity  of  politicians.  They  will  not  turn  their  independent  clergy  into 
ecclesiastical  pensioners.  They  tremble  for  their  liberty  from  the  influence 
of  a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown — they  tremble  for  the  public  tranquillity 
from  the  disorders  of  a  factious  clergy,  if  they  were  made  to  depend  on  any 
other  than  the  crown.  For  the  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant,  they  have  identified  the  estiale  of  the  church  with  the  mass 
of  private  property  of  which  the  state  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  use 
or  dominion,  but  only  the  guardian  and  regulator-^they  have  ordained  that 
the  provision  of  this  establishment  should  be  as  stable  as*  the  earth  on  which 
it  stands,  and  not  fluctuate  with  the  oscillations  of  funds  and  actions  (i).'' 
demn  ""of  ^^^  interior  organization  of  the  church  next  underwent  the  revi- 
the  church,  sion  of  the  Assembly.  The  bishoprics  were  reduced  to  the  same 
numbjer  as  the  departments;  the  clergy  arid  bishops  declared  capable  of  being 
chosen  only  by  the  electors  who  were  intrusted  with  the  nomination  of  de- 
puties; the  chapters  suppressed,  and  the  regular  orders  replaced  by  paro- 
chial clergy.  In  these  reforms,  if  we  except  Ihe  election  of  the  clergy  and 
bishops  by  the  people,  for  which  they  were  manifestly  disqualified,  and 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  national  establishment,  nothiiig  flagrantly 
unjust  was  attempted ;  the  church,  purified  of  its  corruptions,  and  freed  from 
its  splendid  but  invidious  appendages,  might  still  have  maintained  its  res- 
pectability, had  no  spoliation  of  its  possessions  previously  taken  place.  But 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  efiforts  of  more  audacious  reformers, 
soon  completed  its  destruction  (2) . 
fwT\l^d^s-  ^**®  revolutionary  party  having  now  declared  open  war  against 
so^v?  \he  ^  the  church ,  its  partisans  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
M?y.'"'79o.  abridge  the  duration  or  operations  of  the  Assembly.  The  moment 
was  favourable,  as  the  period  when  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  should  ex- 
pire had  arrived ;  the  deputies  were  only  appointed  for  a  year,  and  that  time 
had  now  elapsed.  The  clergy  and  aristocratical  party  took  advantage  of  that 
circumstance  to  insist  that'the  Assembly  should  be  dissolved  and  reappointed 
by  the  electors;  to  support  that  proposal,  they  urged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  so  recently  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  governmeot  by  the  popular 
leaders.  "  Without  doubt,"  says  Chaplin,  "  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people; 
but  that  principle  has  no  apphcation  in  the  present  instance.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly,  before  the  work  of  the  constitution  is  finished,  wouM  1^<^ 
to  its  destruction;  it  is  now  urged  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  with  no  other 
view  but  to  occasion  the  revival  of  despotism,  of  feudal  privileges,  court  pro- 
digality, and  all  the  countless  evils  which  follow  in  its  train."— "We  deceifc 
ourselves,"  replied  the  abbe  Maury,  "when  we  speak  of  perpetuating  our 
own  power.  When  did  we  become  a  National  Assembly?  Has  the  oath  of 
20lh  June  absolved  us  from  that  which  we  took  to  our  constituents?  The 
constitution  is  finished;  you  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  declare  that  the 
King  possesses  the  executive  power;  we  are  sent  here  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  people  upon  the  legislature,  and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  taxes  without  their  consent.  Our  duties  being  now  dis- 
charged, I  strenuously  resist  every  decree  which  shall  trench  upon  the  rights 
of  the  electors.  The  founders  of  liberty  should  be  the  last  to  invade  the  rights 
of  others;  we  undermine  our  own  authority,  when  we  trench  upon  the  pri- 

(1)  Burke'*  Consid.  Works,  t.  lOl,  ^02.  (2)  Mig.  i.  lOt,  106.  Th.  i.  2i0. 
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yileges  of  those  by  whom  it  was  conferred."  Loud  applauses  followed  these 
energetic  words;  but  Mirabeau  immediately  ascended  the  tribune.  "  AVe  are 
asked," said  he,  "when  our  powers  began;  1  reply,  from  the  moment  when, 
finding  our  place  of  assembly  surrounde'd  by  bayonets,  we  swore  rather  to 
perish  than  abandon  our  duties  towards  the  nation.  Our  powers  have,  since 
that  great  event,  undergone  a  total  change;  whatever  we  have  done  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation.  You  all  remember  the 
saying  of  the  ancient  patriot,  who  had  neglected  legal  forms  to  save  his 
eouHtry.  Summoned  by  a  factious  opposition  to  answer  for  his  infraction  of 
the  laws,  he  replied,  '  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  my  country.'  Gentlemen, 
1  swear  that  you  have  saved  France."  The  Assembly,  electrifled  by  this  appeal, 
rose  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  declared  its  sitting  permanent  till  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  was  completed  (i). 

Aboiiiico  of  In  the  fervour  of  innovation,  titles  of  honour  could  not  long  be 
£«ot!  maintained.  Lameth  proposed  a  simple  decree,  "That the  titles  of 
Jtt»  20, 1790.  dul^e,  count,  marquis,  viscount,  baron,  and  chevalier,  should  be 
suppressed."  The  noblesse  and  the  clergy  made  vain  efforts  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice;  it  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (2).  Thus,  in  one  day 
fell  the  ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  feudal  nobility;  an  institution,  sprung 
from  conquest,  and  cradled  in  pride,  but  productive  of  great  and  important 
consequences  on  the  social  body,  and  the  cause  of  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  civilisation.  The  conquests  of  the  East  have 
seldom  produced  any  lasting  institutions,  because  they  have  always  depended 
on  a  single  race  of  warriors,  and  left  behind  neither  honours  nor  hereditary 
possessions  to  perpetuate  the  fabric  of  society.  Hence,  every  thing  has  been 
ephemeral  in  their  dynasties;  national  glory,  public  prosperity,  have  in 
every  age  been  as  short-lived  as  their  original  founders.  Jn  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  establishment  of  herediUry  dignities,  and  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  has  perpetuated  the  influence  of  the  first  leaders  of  the 
people;  and  by  creating  a  class  whose  interests  were  permanent,  has  given  a 
degree  of  durability  to  human  institutions,  unknown  in  any  other  age  or 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vanity  of  titles,  and  the 
unworthy  hands  into  which  they  frequently  descend,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  have  stamped  its  peculiar  character  upon  European  civilisation; 
that  they  created  the  body  of  nobility  who  upheld  the  fabric  of  society 
through  the  stormy  periods  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  freedom,  by  forming  a  class  governed  by  lasting  interests,  and 
capable,  in  every  age,  of  withstanding  the  efforts  of  despotic  power.  Whether 
the  necessity  of  such  a  class  is  now  superseded  by  the  extension  of  knowledge 
and  the  more  equal  diffusion  of  property,  and  whether  a  system  of  tempered 
lihertv  can  subsist  without  an  intermediate  body  interposed  between  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  the  ambition  of  the  people,  are  questions  which  time 
alone  can  resolve,  but  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
unquestionably  no  materials  to  form  an  opinion. 

feneio.  The  Assembly  acted  with  liberality  towards  the  crown.  Louis 
slS^ent  demanded  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  (L.j ,000,000  sterling) 
o^.  annually  for  his  household  expenses  and  civil  list,  which  was 
instandy  granted ;  and  the  jointure  of  the  Queen  was  fixed  at  four  millions 
of  francs,  or  L.480,000  a-year.  A  conceding  monarch  is  always,  for  a  brief 
•pace,  a  favourite  with  a  democratic  legislature  (3).' 

(0  Mig.i.  t«9.  Ul.  Th.  i.  2I«.   Ferrierc's  Me-         (2)  L»c.  ▼«.  856,  357.  Mig-  i.  114, 
noiM,i.»r.  (3)  Uc.  v'm,  4^.  Tb.  I.  239- 
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e"abi.sb-  ^^^  judicial  establfshment  underwent  a  total  change  about  the 
ment."  $80)6  pcriod.  Thc  parliaments  of  the  provinces  were  suppressed. 
17^/'  The  work  of  destruction  had  now  become  so  common,  that  the 
annihilation  of  these  ancient  codrts,  coeval  with  the  monarchy,  hardly 
excited  any  attention.  New  tribunals  were  created  throughout  the  whole 
country  on  the  most  democratical  basis;  the  judges  were  appointed,  not  hy 
the  crown,  but  the  electors;  that  is,  by  the  whole  labouring  classes.  Eren 
the  power  of  pardon  was  taken  from  the  sovereign.  Trial  by  jury  was  uniyer* 
sally  introduced,  and  the  jurymen  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Reforms  of  the  most  salutary  description  were  effected  in  the 
criminal  courts;  trials  made  public,  the  accused  allowed  counsel,  and  in- 
dulged with  every  facility  for  their  defence.  The  inhuman  punishments 
which  disgraced  the  ancient  monarchy,  were  abolished,  and  the  punishment 
of  death  limited  to  a  smaller  class  of  delinquencies.  The  cognizance  of  charges 
.  of  high  treason  was  intrusted  to  a  supreme  court  at  Orleans;  but  it  must  be 
added,  to  the  glory  of  the  National  Assembly,  that  during  their  continuanee 
not  one  trial  took  place.  A  new  tribunal,  entitled  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was 
established  at  Paris  to  revise  the  sentences  of  inferior  tribunals ;  the  utility 
of  that  institution  was  such,  that  it  has  been  continued  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent changes  of  government  (1 ) . 
Mriir»ry  or.  But  all  thcsc  chaugcs,  great  and  important  as  they  were,  yielded 
laniutio'n.  j^  importanco  to  the  military  organization  which  at  this  period 
took  place  throughout  all  France.  The  progress  of  the  Revolution,  th^  oyer* 
throw  of  the  invading  armies,  the  subjugation  of  the  European  powers,  were 
^  mainly  owing  to  the  military  establishments  which  sprung  up  during  the  first 
fervour  of  patriotic  exertion.  The  army  of  France,  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, partook  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  age ;  the  higher  grades  of  military 
rank  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  court  nobility^  and  even  ordinary 
commissions  bestowed  only  oil  those  whose  birth  or  connexions  united  them 
to  the  favoured  class  of  landed  proprietors.  The  consequences  of  such  an 
exclusive  system,  in  an  ageof  advancing  civilisation,  might  easily  have  been 
anticipated;  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  had  no  common 
interest  with  their  superiors,  and,  like  the  parochial  clergy,  felt  their  own 
inclinations  coincide  with  those  of  the  Tiers^fitat.  Hence  the  rapid  and  deci- 
sive defection  of  the  whole  army,  the  moment  that'  they  were  brought  iota 
collision  with  the  Revolution,  and  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm (2).  Injudicious  changes  in  the  regulation  of  the  household  troops 
had  recently  introduced  extensive  dissatisfaction  even  amongst  that  favoared 
body,  and  occasioned  the  revolt  of  the  Guards,  which  was  the  immediata 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  military  in  all  contests  with  the  popu* 
lace  at  this  time  were  so  great,  that  they  practically  amounted  to  an  entire 
suspension  of  the  authority  of  government.  The  duties  of  a  municipal  officer, 
or  of  the  commander  of  a  fortress,  were  more  appalling  than  those  arising  from 
the  most  formidable  force  of  regular  enemies.  In  most  places,  the  troops, 
seized  with  the  same  mutinous  spirit  as  the  nation,  refused  to  act  against  the 
insurgents,  or  openly  ranged  themselves  on  their  side.  A  handful  of  muti- 
neers, a  despicable  babble,  were  thus  sufficient  to  make  the  governor  of  a 
citadel  tremble;  <»very  act  of  vigour,  even  in  self-defence,  came  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  capital  crime;  and  the  clamours  of  the  populace  were  regarded 
with  more  alarm  than  the  thunder  of  the  enemy*s  artillery.    Mirabean 

^  (0  L«c.  vii.  344,  346.  Th.  i.  538.  (2)  Toal.  i,  124,  IW,  127. 
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Itecame  fully  sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
such  a  distracted  state  of  things,  and  proposed  to  remedy  it  by  the  proclama* 
tion  of  martial  law;  but  the  Assembly,  terrified  of  offending  the  nation,  did 
Dot  venture  to  adopt  so  vigorous  a  step  (1). 

^biTsb.  S'^ortly  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  a  new  oath  was  tendered  to 
NiTimfi  ^^^  soldiery,  which  bound  them  never  to  employ  their  arms  against 
gH'S!  their  fellow-citizens,  but  on  the  requisition  of  the  civil  authorities. 
This  circumstance,,  immaterial  in. itself,  became  important  in  its  conse^ 
quences,  by  accustoming  the  military  to  other  duties^  auKl  the  protection  of 
other  interests,  than  those  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  same  period  the  national 
guards  were  organized,  in  imitation  of  Paris,  over  the  whole  kingdom;  the 
middling  classes,  every  where  attached  to  the  Revolution,  because  it  pro* 
mised  to  relieve  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  formed  the 
strength  of  its  battalions;  and  in  a  few  months  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  enrolled  and  disciplined  in  the  provinces,  were  ready  to  support  the 
popular  cause.  The  influence  of  this  immense  body  of  armed  men,  great  in 
ifself,  was  increased  by  the  democratic  constitution  under  which  it  was  cot^ 
structed.  Formed  in  a  moment  of  revolution,  and  during  the  abeyance  of 
the  royal  authority,  it  received  no  regular,  organization  from  any  superior 
power;  the  privates  elected  their  own  officers,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of 
discipline  from  instructors  of  their  own  selection;  and  these,  chosen  during 
a  period  of  extraordinary  excitation,  were  of  course  the  most  vehement  sup- 
porters of  the  power  of  the  people.  Hence  the  marked  and  steady  adherence 
of  this  influential  body,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  Revolution,  to  the 
popular  side;  and  hence  the  facility  with  which  regular  armies  were  subs^ 
quently  formed  on  the  same  democratic  model  on  the  first  call  of  national 
danger (2).  ,  . 

The  national  guard  of  Paris,  30,000  strong,  under  the  command  of  La 
Fayette,  was  capable  of  being  increased,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  double  the 
number,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment.  But,  as  usually 
happens,  where  officers  owe  their  appointment  to  the  privates,  his  authority 
disappeared  when  his  commands  ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  his  infe- 
riors (3).  On  one  occasion  he  resigned  the  command,  and  entered  an  even- 
ing party  in  the  dress  of  the  privates.  "  What, .  general ! "  exclaimed  the 

(1)  Dumpot,  202.  M.  Dela  Toar  du  Pin,  Mi-  *' These  evils  are  great,  but  they  are  neither  the 

nisler  of  War,  on  the  4lh  Jane,    1790,  gave  the  only  nor  tlie  worst  produced  by  sach  military  in- 

ioUowing  acconnt,  in  a  Reftort  to  the  Assembly,  of  sarrectionsi   Sooner  or  later  they  menace  the  na- 

the  disorders  of  the  annj-^  "  Uis  Majesty  has  this  tion  itself.    The  nature  of  things*  requires  that  the 

day  sent  nie  to  npprise  you  of  thn  nmlliplipd  dis  army  should  never  net  but  as  ao  instrument.  The 

orders  of  which  every  d*iy  be  receives  the  most  moment  thnt,  erecling  itself  into  a    delil)erative 

distressing  intelligence.    The  army  is  threatened  body,  it  shall  act  according  to  its  own.  resolutions, 

vith  oltra  anarchy,  lintire  regiments  liave  dured  to  the  government,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  immediately 

▼iolate  St  once  the  respect  doe  t6  the  Iaw3>  to  the  degenerate  into  a  militar;  despotism ;  a  species  of 

onifr  established  bv  your  decrees,  and  .lo  the  oaths  wonater  which  basal  ways  eiidtwl  by  devonring  those 

wbich  they  have  taken  with  the  most  awTul  solcm-  wlio  have  produced  it." — See  Report  quoted   by 

nity.   W  hilst  you  are  indefatigable  in  moulding  tlic  Buhkk,  Cons,  /for**,  v.  377. 
empire  into  one  coherent  and  consistent  body,  the 

adiniaistratiun  of  the  army  exhibits  ttotbing  but  ,  ,  . „  ^ 

disturhsnce  and  cortfusion.  The  bonds  of  discipline  hi«  superstitious  dread  of  occasioning  the  shedding 

are  relaxed  or  broken,  the  most  unheard-of  pre-  ofblood,  he  sent  round  circulars  to  ailthe  regiments 

tensions  avowed  without  disguise,  the  ordinaiices  of  the  army,  with  orders  that  the  soldiers  should 

viibottt  force,  vthe  chiefs  without  authority)  (he  join  several  Hubs  and  confederations  in  the  different 

military  chest  aod  the  colours  carried  of;  the  au-  municip.ilities,  eud  mix  with  tbem  in  their  feasts 

tiioiity  of  the  King  himsdf  proudly  defied;  the  a  nd^  civil  entertainments.  **  Hn  Majeste  a  pense  qu'il 

efficen   d«rspised,   degraded,   threatened,    driven  convenoit  que  chaque  regiment  prii  part  i  ees  fetes 

away,  or  prisoners  in  the  nii.dst  of  their  corps,  civiques,  prur  mnitiplier  les  rapports,  et  resserrer 

drasgii  g  on  a  precarious  life  in  the  bosom   of  les  liens  entre  les  citoyens  et  les  troupes," — I&ld.  v. 

disgust  aud  humillatien.  .To  fill  up  the  measures  of  382. 

all  these  horrors,  the  commandaots  of  pUces  have  (2)  Tool.  i.  118. 126i  127. 

bad  their  throaU  cut,  under  the  ey«e  i^nd  ttljaost  in  (S)  Toul.  i.  127* 
tha  arms  of  their  own  sold iers  I 


"  So  far,  however,  was  the  King  from  listening 
9  this  sound  advice,  that,  under  the  influence  of 
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guests;  "we  thought  you  werfe  commander  of  the  national  guard." — ^**  Oh! " 
said  he;  "I  was  tired  of  obeying,  and  therefore  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
privates  (4)." 
«  me/^ke  ^  ^OTG  formidable  force  consisted  in  a  multitude  of  artisans  and 
«rine  ^'^'"  mauufacturers  in  all  the  great  towns,  armed  with  pikes,  and 
trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  military  discipline.  These  tumultuous  bands, 
raised  in  moments  of  alarm,  were  always  ready  for  insurrection,  and  anxious 
to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  opulent  classes.  Having  nothing  to  lose 
themselves,  they  supported  every  measure  of  spoliation  and  cruelty.  The 
worst  of  the  popular  leaders  found  in  them  a  never-faihng  support,  when 
the  more  measured  fervour  of  the  national  guard  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline. Their  numbers  in  Paris  alone  amounted  to  above  50,000;  and  their 
power,  always  great,  received  an  undue  preponderance  from  the  disastrous 
gift  of  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  each  of  the  forty-eight  sections,  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  the  Baslille.  These  guns  were  worked  by  the  ablest  and  most 
determined  of  the  populace;  the  higher  ranks  all  shunned  that  service  from 
the  fatigue  with  which  it  was  attended;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
ardent  of  the  lower,  and,  from  their  terrible  energy,  these  cannoniers  soon 
acquired  a  dreadful  celebrity  in  all  the  bloodiest  tragedies  of  the  Revo- 
lution (2). 
d'*Jec"ation  Tho  agltatlou  of  the  public  mind  was  shortly  increased  by  the 
ofM^ignaS!  convulsions  which  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  underwent, 
and  the  multitudes  whom  its  progressive  depreciation  reduced  to  a  state  of 
June  17. 1790.  beggary.  Government  having  once  experienced  the  relief  from  im- 
mediate pressure,  which  paper  credit  never  fails  in  the  first  instance  to 
afford,  speedily  returned  to  the  expedient ;  and  fresh  issues  of  assignats,  se- 
cured upon  the  church  property,  appeared  upon  every  successive  crisis  of 
finance  (3).  Eight  hundred  millions  of  fresh  assignats  were  issued,  notwith- 
standing the  warning  voice  of  Talleyrand  (4),  at  the  instigation  of  Mirabean, 
who  clearly  perceived  what  a  body  of  rev4)lutionary  interests  and  proprietors 
it  would  soon  create. 

These  documents  at  first  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent;  but  this 
was  soon  discontinued ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  for  some  time  main- 
tained their  value  on  a  par  with  the  naetallic  currency.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  increasing  issue  of  paper  produced  its  usual  effects  on  public  credit;  the 
value  of  money  fell,  while  that  of  every  other  article  rose  in  a  high  propor- 
tion ;  and  at  length  the  excessive  inundation  of  fictitious  currency  spread  a 
panic  through  the  public  mind,  and  its  value  rapidly  sunk  to  a  mere  nominal 
sum.  Eight  or  nine  per  cent  was  all  that  could  be  got,  afteir  some  years,  for 
these  dangerous  documents ;  and  in  many  cases  they  would  hardly  pass  for 
one-fifteenth  of  their  legal  value.  So  prodigious  a  change  m  the  stiate  of  the 
circulating  medium,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  fluctuation  in  the  fortunes 

(1)  The  author  received  this  anecdote  from  his  ficuh    to    conceive   when  two   thoasand  million 

late  illustrious  and  revered  friend  Prbfessar  Dogald  (L. 80,000,000)*  the  value  of  these  domainSi  will  K 

Stewart,  who  yyas  prcseut  on  the  occasion.  exjlinguiithed ;  because  silver  issuing  at  par  «>» 

^2)  Lac.  vii.  357.  poper,  both  will  become  objects  of  ineroiaudi*; 

(3)  Tout.  i.  204.  Th.i  256,257.  and  the  more  plenttfnl  any  merchandise  hecoiaa, 

(4)  M.  Talleyrand  clearly  predfcted  ^the  fatal  the  more  it  roost  decline  in  price.  From  Ai» '"■'* 
consequenceswhich  would  resultfrom  this  continued  necessarily  result  an  inextricable  confusion ;  »e 
issue  of  assignats  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  purchase  of  land  for  a  nominal  value;  thedistiiargv 
'*  You  ask,"  said  he,  "  why  should  that  paper  money  of  debts  for  illusory  payment ;  and,  in  a  wonl,  aa 
be  always  below  the  value  of  the  metallic  currency  ?  unfversal  cbnuge  of  property,  by  a  sysfeoi  of  'P** 
It  is  because  distrust  will  always  exist  as  to  the  liation  so  secret,  that  no  one  can  perceiTa  frM> 
proportion  between  its  amount  and  the  national  whence  the  stroke  that  mijM  him  ha*  MNne."  [*■' 
donuins  on  which  it  is  secured ;  because  for  long  i.  383)  385*  Pidoes  Just.] 

fheir  sales  will  be  uncertain }  because  it  is  dif- 
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of  iDdividoals,  and  augmented  to  an  incredible  degree  the  number  of  those 
who  were  mined  by  the  public  conyuldions.  But  it  extended  in  a  propor- 
tional measure  its  ramifications  through  society,  by  swelling  the  number  of 
the  holders  of  national  property,  and  enlisting  a  large  and  influential  class, 
by  the  strong  bond  of  interest,  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution  (4). 
F^teon  the  Tbo  14th  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  ap- 
14th  July,  proached,  and  the  patriots  resolved  to  signalize  it,  by  a  fSte  worthy 
of  the  birth  of  freedom  in  the  greatest  of  the  European  states.  A  confedera- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  Ghamp-de-Mars  was  resolved  on ;  and  there 
the  King,  the  deputies  of  the  eighty-^out  departments,  the  Assembly,  and 
theJ^ational  Guard,  were  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  render  the  ceremony  imposing.  For  several  weeks  before,  al- 
most the  whole  labouring  population  of  Paris  was  employed  in  constructing 
benjches  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  for  the  innumerable  spectatprs  who  were 
expected,  while  the  municipality,  the  national  guai-d,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
defmrtments,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  signalize  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  by  the  utmost  possible  magnificence.  The  presence  of 
the  Monarch,  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men, 
and  above  four  hundred  thousand  spectators,  it  was  justly  supposed,  would 
impress  the  imagination  of  a  people  less  passionately  devoted  than  the 
French  to  theatrical  eflect  (2). 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  i4th,  all  Paris  was  in  motion.  Four  hundred 
thousand  persons  repaired  with  joyful  steps  to  the  Ghaihp-de»Mars,  and  seated 
themselves,  amidst  songs  of  congratulation,  upon  the  seats  which  surrounded 
the  plain.  At  seven  o'clock  the  procession  advanced.  The  electors,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  municipality,  the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the  national 
guards,  the  deputies  of  the  army  and  of  the  departments,  moved  on  in  order 
to  the  sound  of  military  music,  from  the  site  of  the  Basitille,  with  banners 
floating,  bearing  patriotic  inscriptions,  and  arrayed  in  varied  and  gorgeous 
habiliments.  The  splendid  throng  crossed  the  Seine  by  a  bridge  of  boats  op- 
posite the  Ecole  militaire,  and  entered  the  amphitheatre  under  a  triumphal 
arch.  They  were  there  met  by  the  King  and  the  National  Assembly  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  altar,  erected  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain.  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  four  hundred  priests,  dressed  in  tri- 
color robes,  celebrated  high  mass  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude ; 
after  which,  La  Fayette,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of 
France,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  advanced  and  took  the  oath  in 
the  following  terms : — "  We  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, 
and  to  the  Ring ;  to  maintain  with  all  ^ur  might  the  constitution  de<ireed  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  King;  and  to  remain  united  to 
all  the  French  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  fraternity."  Immediately  after, 
the  President  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  King  took  the  oath,  and  the 
Queen,  lifting  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  pledged  herseK  for  his  adherence  to 
the  same  sentiments.  Discharges  of  artillery,  the  rolling  of  drums,  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  rent  the  skies  at  the  auspicious 
event,  ^^hich  seemed  to  reunite  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  by  the  bonds 
of  affection.  In  the  evening,  illuminations  and  festivities  prevailed  in  Paris ; 
and  the  Ring,  in  a  concealed  caliche,  enjoyed  the  general  expression  of  hap- 
piness. A  ball  took  place  upon  the  site  of  the  Bastille ;  over  the  gate  was^  this  in- 
scription :— ."Ici  on  danse  (3)."-^"They  danced  in  effect,"  says  a  contemporary 

(1)  Th,  i.  004.  Miff  i.  106.  Toul.  i.  205.  Lac;  (3^  Fer.  Mem.  i*.  |8,  28.  Mig.  i.  117.  Uc.  vii. 
'^"•W.  367.  Th.i.246,249. 

(3)  n.  i.  24S,  Mig.  i.  114,  U5.  Uc.  vii.  359. 
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writer,  "  with  joy  and  security,  on  the  same  spot  where  fonnerly  fell  se 
many  tears— where  courage,  genius,  and  innocence  have  so  often  wept<- 
where  so  often  were  stifled  the  cries  of  despair.'' 
oMb^Duke  T**®se  festivities  interrupted  for  a  short  period  only  the  animosity 
of  Ojj6aj»s  of  the  factions  at  each  other.  The  Duke  of  Orl^ns,  who  had  re- 
ISiu- """  cently  returned  from  his  exile  in  London,  was  accused,  along  with 
Mirabeau,.of  having  conspired  to  produce  the  revolt  of  the  5th  October. 
Never  was  accusation  more  ill-timed  and  unfortunate.  At  that  very  moment, 
Mirabeau,  disgusted  at  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  ym 
secretly  lending  the  aid  of  his  great  talents  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
throne,  a  leaning  to  which  he  had  been  inclined  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  He  had  long  foreseen  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  state,  and  had 
resolved  to  do  his  utmoM  to  stem  the  torrent  of  those  pa^ions  he  bad  had  so 
large  a  share  in  creating.  The  Abb^  Maury ^  who  took  the  lead  in  the  inif- 
peachment,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  evidence  <lid  not  warrant  any 
criminal  proceedings  against  that  illustrious  man;  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  accused,  restored  all  his  popularity,  which  was  beginning  to  decline. 
Nev^r  did  he  sway  the  Assembly  with  more  absolute  power  than  when  he 
ascended  the  tribune  to  make  his  defence.  The  Assembly  quashed  theao 
cusation,  both  against  Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  but  the  latter  never 
afterwards  regained  his  reputation,  and  from  that  period  his  influence  in  the 
Revolution  was  at  an  end  (1). 
Rrtjjwent  Shortly  after,  M.  Necker  retired  from  the  ministry.  Ill  health  was 
ieput "'  assigned  as  the  motive  for  a  step  which  was  really  taken  from  a 
sense  of  declining  influence  and  lost  popularity.  His  own  words  had  proved 
prophetic;  the  day  offals  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  had  been  tbie  first  of  his 
decline.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  his  favourite  opinion,  that  reason, if 
forcibly  stated  and  blended  with  sentiment,  would  in  the  end  sway  the  most 
vehement  popular  bodies.  HiSi  resignation,  couched  in  eloquent  and  touching 
language,  was  received  in  the  Assembly  without  regret;  and  he  set  out  for 
Switzerland,  unattended  and  a  fugitive,  over  the  route  which  he  bad  M 
lately  traversed  in  triumph.  He  was  arrested  at  Arcis  sur  Aube,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  from  which  he  had  so  generously  saved  his  enemy,  M.  de 
Bes^nval.  Permission  to  oMitinue  his  journey  was  coldly  conceded  by  the 
Legislature,  which  owed  its  existence  and  popular  constitution  to  his  exe^ 
tions  (2) ; — a  memorable  instance  of  the  instability  of  popular  applause,  bat 
such  as  must  always  be  looked  for  in  Revolutions.  Its  early  promoters  aie 
uniformly  neglected,  when  other  and  more  audacious  leaders  have  succeeded; 
all  classes  aim  at  supremacy;  its  course  is  always  onward;  none  who  have 
risen  by  its  impulse  can  long  maintain  their  ascendency,  because,  by  remain- 
ing at  the  head  of  afifoirs,  they  check  the  elevation  of  inferior  ambition. 
ciiaoge  or  The  retreat  of  Necker  produced  a  total  change  in  the  Ministry. 
seX'sJ'  Duport  du  Tertre,  Duportail,  Fleurieu,  Lambert,  and  Delcssart, 
succeeded  to  the  several  offices  of  government.  They  were  destined  to  perish 
on  the  scaSbld ;  one  by  the  sword  of  revolutionary  assassins.  The  period  was 
fast  approaching  when  eminence  in  public  life  was  a  sure  passport  to  a  vio- 
lent death  (3). 

The  state  of  the  army  was  soon  such  as  to  require  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Assembly.  The  recent  military  code  was  eminently  favourable  to  the 
inferior  officers ;  the  ancient  distinctions  and  privileges  of  rank  were  abolished, 
and  seniority  made  the  sole  title  to  promotion.  In  proportion  as  this  change 

(I)  Lac.  Tiii.  83,  84.     Mig.  1.  US.    Th.  i.  189,         (2)  Mig.  i.  118.  Uc.  vii.  85,  Th.  i.  2JM*»' 
3jiO,252.  (8)  Lac.  vm.93.  Tbii.nSW 
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was  beneOeial  to  the  private  soldiers,  it  was  obnoxious  to  their  supeiiors,  whe 
foQDd  their  advancement  obstructed  by  a  multitude  of  competitors  from  the 
inferior  ranks,  from  whom  they  formerly  experienced  no  sort  of  hinderance. 
ISTxano*'***  The  result  was,  a  general  jealousy  between  the  privates  and  their  ofr 
Ui^sif^'  ficers :  Where  the  former  preponderatec^,  Jacobin  clubs,  in  imitation 
of  those  in  the  metropolis,  were  farmed,  and  discipline,  regulations,  and  ao^ 
ootttrements,  subjected  to  the  discussion  of  these  self-constituted  legishitors; 
where  the  latter,  dissatisfaction  with*  the  established  government  generally 
prevailed.  Nowhere  had  the  anarchy  risen  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  the  gar^ 
risoD  of  Nancy.  It  was  composed  of  three  regiments,  one  of  which  was  Swiss, 
the  others  French ;  the  propottion  of  officers  in  these  regiments  was  much 
greater  than  usual  in  other  corps,  and  they  were  drawn  from  the  class  most 
hostile  to  the  Revolution.  After  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  them  and 
the  privates,  the  latter  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  put  their  officers  uur 
der  arrest  in  their  own  barracks.  The  Assembly,  perceiving  the  extreme 
danger  of  military  insubordination  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  pubUc  mind, 
took,  the  most  energetic  measures  to  put  down  the  revolt.  Mirabeau  exerted 
ii^  powerful  voice  on  the  side  of  order;  and  BouilliS,  commander  of  Metz, 
raoeived  orders  to  march  with  the  military  force  under  his  command  against 
the  insurgents.  Between  the  regular  troops  and  the  national  guard  he  ai^ 
sembled  three  thousand  men,  with  which,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  he 
Tanquished  the  mutineers.  This  prompt  and  decisive  success  ealmed  the 
fears  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  this  revolt  had  thrown  into  the  mo^ 
Tioleat  alarm;  biit  it  excited  new  fears  and  jeatousies  at  Paris,  from  the 
additional  influence  which  it  gave  to  an  already  dreaded  character  (i). 
oni«-ter  of  Gonuectod  with  the  aristocratic  class  by  birth,  and  attached  to  the 
M.deBouiii*.  tjjjQne  by  principle  and  affection,  M.  de  Bouilie  was  yet  no  enemy 
to  those  modecate  reforms  which  all  intelligent  men  felt  to  be  indispensable  in 
the  stale  and  army.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  Revolution,  not  such  as  it  was,  but 
sodftas  it  had  become.  Firm,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  be  was  better  calculated 
than  any  ot,heir  individual  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disaster;  but  the  times  .were 
wch,  that  not  even  the  energy  of  Napoleon  could  have  withstood  its  fury; 
Within  (he  sphere  of  his  own  command,  he  maintained  inviolate  the  royal  au- 
thority :  by  separating  his  soldiers  from  the  citizens,  he  preserved  them  from 
the  contagion  of  revolutionary  principles;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  na- 
toral  ascendant  of  a  great  character,  he  retained  their  affections.  For  long  he 
declined  (he  new  military  oath,  to  be  faithful  ^'  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and 
tethe  King;"  at  length,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Louis,  he  agreed  to  take 
it,  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  the  latter  part  of  the  obligation  from  being 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  first  (2). 

Hew  rrrie.  Tho  Assombly  shortly  after  decreed,  that  the  same  oath  should  be 
ffi'Ii^  tendered  to  the  ecclesiastics.  This  rendered  irreparable  the  breach 
iSli^i^,  between  the  church  and  the  Revolution.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
*'**■  churchmen  of  every  rank  in  France  refused  this  oath,  which  bound 
^em  "  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  tD  the  law,  and  to  the  King,  and  to  main- 
tain with  all  their  power  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  accepted  by  the  people."  It  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  eccle- 
siastics of  France  could  he  sincerely  attached  to  a  legislature  which  had  de* 
prived  them  of  all  their  property,  and  unjust  to  hold  them  as  contumacious^ 
because  they  refused  to  swear  fidelity  to  its  constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
Assembly,  irritated  by  their  opposition,  decreed  that  every  churchman  who 

.  ^0T<»l.i.237,23O,M2.  Ilig.  ».li»,t«).  Th.         (2)  T««l.  |.  HO. 
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refused  the  oath  should  be  instantly  deprived  of  his  benefice.  Eight  days  only 
-were  allowed  to  the  resident,  and  two  months  to  the  absent  clergy,  to  testify 
their  adherence  (1).  A  large  part  of  the  bishops  and  cur^s  in  the  Assembly 
refused  the  oath,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  throughout  France, — a  memorable  example  of  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty,  which  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  the  impolicy 
as  well  as  injustice  of  carrying  on  any  further  persecution  against  this  im- 
portant class:  Such,  however,  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  their  refdsd 
was  universally  ascribed  to  the  most  factious  motives,  knd  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  confiscation  of  their  livings.  The  dispossessed  clergy,  suddenly 
reduced  by  this  cruel  measure  to  destitution^  filled  the  kingdom  with  their 
complaints,  and  excited,  in  those  districts  where  their  influence  still  remained, 
the  strongest  commiseration  at  their  fate.  The  people  beheld  with  indignation 
new  churchmen  filling  the  vacant  pulpits,  and  administering,  with  uncon- 
secrated  hands,  the  holiest  offices  of  religion.  The  dispossessed  clergy  stifl 
lingered  in  their  dioceses  or  livings,  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  their  former 
flocks,  and  denouncing  as  impious  the  ordinances  and  proceedings  of  tl»» 
Jan.  4, 1^1.  intrusive  ministers.  Inflamed  with  resentment  at  their  proceed- 
ings, the  Assembly  at  length  fixed  a  day  for  the  a.dherence  of  all  the  cleiig^ 
in  France,  and  upon  its  expiry  the  decree  of  forfeiture  was  universally  and 
rigorously  enforced.  Mirabeau  in  vain  raised  his  voice  against  this  tyrannical 
step ;  the  dictates  of  justice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  were  alike  drowned 
in  the  clamours  of  the  populace  (2). 

From  these  measures  may  be  traced  the  violentanimosity  of  the  clergy  at 
the  Revolution,  and  to  this  cause  ascribed  the  irreligious  spirit  wtiich  has  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner  characterised  its  progress.  The  clergy  being  the  first 
class  who  suffered  under  the  violence  of  popular  spoliation,  were  the  first  to 
raise  their  voice  against  its  proceedings,  and  to  rouse  a  portion  of  the  nation 
to  resist  its  progress ;  hence  the  contending  parties  began  to  mingle  religioiB 
rancour  with  civil  dissension.  In  the  cities,  in  the  departments,  the  pd^^c 
were  divided  between  the  refractory  and  the  revolutionary  clergy,  the  faith- 
ful deiemed  none  of  the  exercises  of  religion  duly  performed,  but  by  the  dis- 
possessed ministers;  the  detnocrats  looked  upon  these  nonjuring  ecclesiastics 
as  fanatics,  alike  inaccessible  to  reason,  and  dangerous  to  society,  The  clergy 
who  refused  the  oath,  composed  the  most  respectable  part  of  this  body,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  men  who  relinquished  rank  and  fortune  for 
the  sake  of  conscience.  Those  who  accepted  it  were  in  part  demagogues, 
whose  principles  readily  gave  place  to  their  ambition.  The  former  influenced 
a  large  portion  of  the  community,  espiecially  in  the  remote  and  rural  districis; 
the  latter  were  followed  by  the  most  influential  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
young,  the  active,  the  ambitious.  In  this  way  the  Revolution  split  the  king- 
dom into  two  parties,  who  have  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  exasperated 
against  each  other;  the  one,  who  adhered  to  the  religious  observances  of  their 
fathers;  the  other,  who  opposed  them.  The  latter  have  proved  victorious  in 
the  strife,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  irreligion  has  since  prevailed 
in  France  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  iiuy  Christian  state  (3). 

This  iniquitous  measure  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  equally  allunng 
to  appearance,  and  attended  in  the  end  by  consequences  to  public  freedom 
fully  as  disastrous,— the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  esublish- 
ment  of  the  right  of  equal  succession  to  landed  property  to  the  nearest  of  kiB> 

(0  Tottl.  i.  258.  Mig.  i.  121.  Th.  i,  2«6.  (3)  Too!.  ^2.  M»g.  i.  122. 

(2)  Toul.  i.  259, 281.  Mig.  i.  12«.  ♦  r^  1 
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Maidixs.  whether  in  the  descending,  ascending,  or  collateral  line,  without 
1791-  jmy  regard  either  to  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  or  of  the  full  and 

the  half  blood.  This  prodigious  change,  which  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  class  of  considerable  landed  proprietors 
in  the  kingdom,  by  providing  for  the  division  of  their  estates  on  their  decease 
among  all  their  relations  in  an  equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  was  at  the  mo- 
ment so  agreeable  to  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  times,  that  it  met  with  very 
little  opposition,  and  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  party  through- 
out the  kingdom,  that  it  survived  all  the  other  changes  of  the  government, 
and  remains  the  common  law  of  inheritance  in  France  at  this  hour.  Napol^/>n 
was  compelled  to  adopt  it.  Under  a  slight  modification,  into  thp  code  which 
h  i8o2.  bears  his  name ;  and  though  fully  aware  of  its  dangerous  tendency 
in  extinguishing  the  aristocratic  class,  who  were  the  only  permanent  sup- 
porters of  the  throne,  or  the  cause  of  order,  he  never  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  propose  its  repeal.  Other  changes  introduced  by  the  French  Revo- 
Intion  have  produced  consequences  more  immediately  disastrous,  none  so 
ultimately  fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  provided  for  the  slow  but  certain 
extinction  of  that  grand  and  characteristic  feature  of  European  civilisation, 
an  hereditary  and  independent  body  of  landed  proprietors ;  removed  the 
barrier  which  alone  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  permanently  ade- 
quate to  resist  the  ambition  of  the  commons,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  crown, 
and  left  the  nation  no  elements  but  the  burghers  in  the  towns  and  the  poor 
and  helpless  peasants  in  the  country,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  central 
power  in  the  capital,  armed  by  the  shortsighted  ambition  of  the  popular 
party,  with  almost  all  the  powers  in  the  state  (i ). 

QBbs  of  About  the  same  period,  the  Clubs <>f  Paris  began  to  assume  a  for- 
jaoDbins  midable  character,  and,  from  the  influence  which  they  subse- 
UbiqSe!  quently  exercised  in  the  Revolution,  merit  particular  notice.  They 
consisted  merely  of  voluntary  associations  of  individuals  who  met  to  discuss 
public  affairs;  but  from  the  number  and  talent  of  their  members,  soon  be- 
came of  great  importance.  The  most  powerful  of  these  was  the  famous  Club 
of  the  Jacobins,  originally  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  Britanny,  who  met 
for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions,  but  who,  after  the  translation 
of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  extended  their  ramifications  through  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  admission  of  every  citizen,  indiscriminately,  became  the  great 
focus  of  revolutionary  principles.  The  moderate  party,  to  counterbalance 
their  Influence,  established  a  new  club,  ei^ titled  the  Club  of  1789,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Si^yes,  Chapelier,  La  Fayette,  and  La  RochefoucauLt.  The 
latter  at  first  prevailed  in  the  Assembly;  the  former  was  the  favourite  of  the 
people  (2).  But  as  the  tendency  of  all  public  convulsions  is  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes, from  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  lower  classes  to  dispossess  their  su- 
periors, the  moderate  club  soon  fell  into  obscurity,  while  the  Jacobins  went 
on,  increasing  in  number  and  energy,  until  at  length  they  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

The  Royalists  in  vain  endeavoured  to  establish  clubs  as  a  counterpoise  to 
these  assemblies.  Their  influence  was  too  inconsiderable;  their  numbers  too 
small  to  keep  alive  the  flame ;  the  leaders  of  their  party  had  gone  into  exile; 
those  who  remained,  laboured  under  the  depression  of  a  declining  cause, 
^elub,  entitled  le  Monarphique^  had  some  success  at  its  first  opening;  but 
its  numbers  gradually  feel  off,  and  it  at  length  was  closed  by  the  municipal 

(OAon.Rcg.MxiU.  150.  (2)  Ml g.  i.  123. 
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authority,  to  put  an  end  to  the  seditious  assemblages  wideh  it  occasioned 
among  the  people  (1). 

The  increasing  emigration  of  the  noblesse  augmented  the  distrust  and  sns^ 
picions  of  the  people.  The  departure  of  the  Princesses  Adelaide  and  Victoria) 
aunts  of  the  King,  gaye  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  yrhole  royal  family  were 
about  to  depart ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  public  anxiety  arise,  that  the 
mob  forcibly  prevented  a  visit  to  St.-Ck>ud,  which  the  King  was  desirous  to 
make.  La  Fayette,  who  wished  to  prove  the  personal  liberty  of  the  Monarch, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevail  on  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  depart.  Dis- 
gusted at  his  want  of  success  with  the  troops,  he  resigned  the  command  «f 
the  national  guard,  and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  resume  it  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  whole  regiments  of  Paris.  The  Assembly,  alarmed  at  the 
April  18,  r79«.  possibility  of  the  King's  escaping,  passed  a  decree,  declaring  that 
the  person  of  the  King  was  inviolable ;  that  the  constitutional  regent  shouM 
be  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  crown ;  and  that  the  flight  of  the  monarch 
should  be  equivalent  to  his  dethronement  (2). 

The  emigration,  however,  continued  with  unabated  violence.  The  beads 
of  the  noblest  families  in  France  repaired  to  Coblentz,  where  a  large  bodyaf 
emigrants  were  assembled;  no  disguise  was  attempted  of  their  destinatioa; 
several  young  noblemen,  on  leaving  the  opera,  ordered  their  coachmen  to 
Continued  drivo  to  that  city.  The  fever  of  departure  became  so  general,  that 
catgrauoo.  ^y^  roads  leading  to  the  Rhine  were  crowded  with  elegant  equi- 
pages, conveying  away  the  remains  of  the  nobility.  They  did  not,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  sell  their  estates,  bnt  abandoned  them  to  the  first  oc- 
cupant, trusting  soon  to  regain  them  by  the  sword.  Vain  hope!  The  Assem- 
bly confiscated  their  properties ;  the  republican  armies  vanquished  their 
battalions;  and  the  nobility  of  France  for  ever  lost  their  inheritances.  Vain, 
frivolous,  and  self-sufficient,  the  aristocracy  at  Coblentz  had  not  laid  aside 
their  character  when  they  left  their  country ;  their  vices  were  at  least  as  con- 
spicuous in  exile  as  their  misfortunes,  and  declining  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
only  aid  which  could  have  retrieved  their  fortunes,  they  refused  all  offers  of 
assistance  from  the  middling  ranks  of  society.  The  Prince  of  Condd,  at  the 
head  of  a  brave  band,  stationed  himself  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  strangers  to  the 
intrigues  that  were  going  on,  but  determined  to  regain  their  rights  by  the 
sword  (3). 

(l)  Mig.  i.  193.  .  the  same  time  in  all  iU  parts,  and  it  ia  a  mistake  to 

'  (2    Mig.  i.  124»  125.  suppose,  that  difference  of  political  opinion  iloae 

(3)  Tb.  i.  370. 37 1 .  Lac.Tiii.  1 17. Thebest  deFenee  was  its  cause.    Were  yen  tke  warmest  danocral* 

of  the  eioi((ranl8  thai  ever  has  been  made,  is  that  by  the  most  burning  patriot,  it  was  euoagh  that  joa 

,   Chateaubriand  in  his  unpublished  Memoirs '-"A  bore  a  u  historic  name,  toisubject  you  to  the  risko| 

worthy  foreigner  by  his   Breside,    in   a  tranquil  being  pra«iecuted,  bonned  or  hanged,  as  is  prorra 

state,  sure  of  rising  in  the  morning  as  safe  as  he  by  the  example  of  Lamelh  and  lunuy  others,  «^of* 

went  to  bed  in  the  evening,  in  secure  possession  of  properties  were  laid  waste,  notwilhslaiiding  tk"f 

his  fortune,  with  his  door  well  barred,  sarrounded  ardoar  in  defence  of  the  people  in  the  ConsUlooP 

by  friends  witliin  and  withont,  will  find  it  no  diffir  Assenibly.  "  —  See    CBATSAoiauHo's  Memoirs  — 

cull  matter  to  prove,  while  he  drinks  a  good  glass  Fragments^  p.  JS. 

of  wine,  that  the  French  emigrants  wture  in  the         Admitting  the  caustic  eloquence  of  theacreinanui, 

wrong,  and  that  an  upright  citizen  should  in  no  the  Brilii»h  historian  cannot  alluw  thf>irjastice.  To* 

extremity  desert  his  country.— It  is  not  surprising  example  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  coutilry,  >■>  ^' 

that  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion.  He  is  at  ease,  disa«truns  days  which  succeeded  the  passing  o' *''' 

3o  one  thinks  of  persecuting  him ;  he  is  in  no  Reform  Bill,  has  foruished  hith  with  a  decisive  re- 

anger  of  being  insulted,  murdered,  or  burnt  in  fulalionof  them   The  flames  of  Bristol  and  Netting- 

his  house,  because  his  anrestor  was  noble  ;^is  con*  ham  proved  that  danger  had  reached  ikeir  oi*^ 

clqftions  are  easily   formed.    U    belongs    only  to  lings^s  well  as  those  of  the  French  noblesse:  sn<*^ 

rti&fortune  to  judge  of  misfortune  ;  the  hardened  they  had  in  consequence  de^irrted  their  coantrr'^ 

heart  of  prosperity  cannot  enter  into  the  delicate  leagued  with  the  slr^tnger,  it  is  bifdty  doohtfni  v* 

feelings  of  adversity,    if  we  consider  calmly  what  similar  excesses  would  have  laid  waste  the  whu^ 

the  emigrants  hav6  suffered  in  France,  where  is  the  fair  realm  of  England.    They  did  not  do  so;  *^ 

man  now  at  his  ease,  who  can  lay  his  bond  on  his  remained  at  home,  braving  every  danger,  eDdurinj 

heart  and  say,  *  1  would  not  have  acted  as  they  every  insult,  and  who  can  over4»tia«te  tbe  » 

did  ? '  The  penecalion  commeacwl  every  where  at  flueace  of  such  monl  coonge  in  nitigatv^  *" 
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This  general  defection,  which  was  magnified  in  the  revolutionary  jonmals, 
produced  so  great  an  impression,  that  the  two  royal  princesses  were  arrested 
on  their  journey  towards  Switzerland,  and  the  Assembly  felt  the  utmost  dif- 
ficnlty  at  allowing  them  to  proceed.  Mirabeau,  who  was  now  secretly 
nwlined  to  the  royal  party,  raised  his  powerful  voice  to  facilitate  their 
departure.  "An  imperious  law,"  exclaimed  the  Jacobins,  "forbids  their 
departure."—"  What  law?"  said  Mirabeau.— "The  safetv  of  the  people!" 
replied  Lameth.— ."  The  safety  of  the  people!"  rejoined  Mirabeau,  "  as  if  two 
princesses  advanced  in  years,  tormented  by  the  fears  of  their  conscience, 
eonld  compromise  it  by  their  absence  or  their  opposition !  The  safety  of  the 
people !  I  expected  to  have  heard  the^  words  invoked  for  serious  dangers  : 
when  you  act  as  tyrants  in  the  name  of  freedom,  who  will  hereafter  trust 
your  assurance?"—"  Europe  will  be  surprised  to  learn,"  said  the  Baron  de 
Menou,  "  that  the  Assembly  has  been  occupied,  during  two  hours,  with  the 
journey  of  two  old  ladies,  who  prefer  hearing  the  mass  at  Rome  to  Paris." 
The  ridicule  of  the  thing  at  length  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  the  democrats, 
and  the  two  princesses  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  without  fur- 
ther interruption  (i). 

JSjJS""*  These  disctissions  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  great  question  of 
jjj^jnints.  the  law  against  the  emigrants,  which  now  occupied  the  attention, 
iTg****  not  only  of  the  Assembly,  b,ut  of  all  the  clubs  in  France.  The  project 
of  the  law  introduced  by  Chapelier,  with  the  humane  design  of  preventing 
its  adoption,  was  marked  by  undisguised  severity,  (t  authorized  a  commit- 
tee of  three  persons  to  pronounce  upon  refractory  emigrants  the  sentence 
of  outlawry  and  confiscation.  A  general  horrOr  pervaded  the  Assembly  at  the 
cruel  proposal,  and  Mirabeau,  taking  a  skilful  advantage  of  the  first  im- 
pression, succeeded  in  preventing  its  adoption.  Never  was  his  eloquence 
inore  powerful,  or  his  influence  more  strongly  displayed,  than  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  last  on  which  he  ever  addressed  that  body.  "  The  sensation  which 
the  project  of  this  law  has  excited,"  said  he,  "  proves  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  code  of  Draco,  and  should  never  be  received  into  the  decrees  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  France.  It  is  high  time  you  should  be  undeceived ; 
if  you  or  your  successors  should  ever  ^ive  way  to  the  violent  counsels  by 
which  you  are  now  beset,  the  law  which  you  now  spurn  would  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  clemency.  In  the  bloody  pages  of  your  statute-book,  the  word 
DEATH  would  every  where  be  found ;  your  mouths  would  never  cease  to  pro- 
noance  that  textible  word ;  your  statutes,  w  bile  they  spread  dismay  within 
the  kingdom,  would  chase  to  foreign  shores  all  who  gave  lustre  to  the  name 
of  France;  and  your  execrable  enactments  would  find  subjects  for  execution 
ODly  among  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  unfortunate.  For  my  own  part,  far 
from  subscribing  to  such  atrocious  measures,  I  should  conceive  myself  ab- 
solved from  every  oath  of  fidelity  to  those  who  could  carry  their  infamy  so 
far  as  to  name  such  a  dictatorial  commission.  Your  murmurs  are  unavailing; 
to  please  you  is  my  happiness,  to  warn  you,  my  duty;  the  popularity  which 
I  desire  is  not  a  feeble  twig,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  momentary  favour;  it  is 

f^Us  which  then   so    cvidenlly  threatened    ihotr  Assembly  had  heen  comparatively  calm  and  Irnnquil. 

f^'i'rtr]:*   The  massacres  in  France  did  not  begin  Their  emigration -was  excusable  in  the  auluimi  of 

*iU  sfiff  the  iQth  Augast,  1792.  and  yet  the  whole  17ft9 ;  it  was  no  longer  so  in  the  aulumii  of  1791  ; 

nohility  had  einigValed,   and   were  assembled    in  and   the  frightful  exasperation   of  parlies    whicU 

'B'oscing  crowds  at  Coblents  liefore  th«  end  of  followed,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  that 

l'9l.    Prcrious  to  this,  there  had,  indeed,  been,  a  culpable  desertion  of  their  first  patriotic  duties,  and 

vast  catalogoe  of  mral  disorders,  imioediulely  con*  uubappy  union  with  foreign  aruiicsfor  tl^a  inva- 

Kquent  on  the  abandonment  of  the  feudal  rights  in  sion  of  their  country. 

2^^  UM,  but  these  excesses  had  been  of  shoit  (1)  Lac.  riii.  132.  Th.  i.  272. 


^vttiim,  and  tbe  two  lM»t  yean  of  the  Constituent 
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an  oak,  whose  roots  are  spread  in  the  soil,  that  is  to  say,  fixed  on  the  immufr 
ahle  basis  of  justice  and  liberty.  I  understand  the  vexation  of  those,  who  now 
so  ardent,  or  rather  so  perfidious,  in  their  love  of  freedom,  would  be  puzzled 
to  tell  when  it  arose  in  their  bosoms."  These  last  words  excited  a  violent 
murmur  among  the  Jacobins.  ^^  Silence  those  thirty  voices ! "  said  Mirabeau, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  ball  was  instantly  silent  (1). 
MirabMu  with  such  prophetic  truth  did  this  great  man  foresee  the  result 
tSron?*  of  the  violent  counsels,  and  angry  passions,  which  were  now  be- 
ginning to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution.  He  plainly  perceived  that  his 
popularity  was  on  the  wane,  not  because  his  eloquence  was  less  powerful, 
his  arguments  less  cogent,  his  energy  less  commanding,  than  when  he  reigned 
the  ford  of  the  ascendant,  but  because  he  no  longer  headed  the  popular 
movement,  and  strove  to  master  the  passions  he  had  excited  among  the 
people.  Already  the  cry  had  been  heard  in  the  streets,  "Grande  trahison 
du  cpmte  Mirabeau  I "  and  the  populace  followed  the  career  of  less  able,  bat 
more  reckless  leaders.  Disgusted  with  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  and 
foreseeing  the  sanguinary  excesses  to  which  they  were  fast  approaching,  he 
had  for  long  made  s<?cret  advances  to  the  constitutional  party,  aiid  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  further 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  .He  received  for  a  short  time  a  pension  of 
20,000  francs,  or  L.800  a-month,  first  from  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  afterwards 
from  the  King;  but  it  was  not  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  from 
finding  that  he  was  not  so  pliant  as  the  court  party  expected.  His  style  of 
life  suddenly  changed;  magnificent  entertainments  succeeded  each  other  in 
endless  profusion,  and  his  house  resembled  rather  the  hotel  of  .a  powerful 
minister,  than  that  of  the  leader  of  a  fierce  democracy  (2).  Yet  mere  venality 
was  not  the  motive  for  this  great  change;  he  allied  himself  to  the  court, 
partly  because  he  saw  it  was  the  only  way  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lulion ;  he  took  their  pensions,  because  he  regarded  himself  as  their  minister 
to  govern  the  Assembly;  and  lie  would  have  rejected  with  disdain  any  pro- 
position to  undertake  what  was  unworthy  of  his  character.  His  design  was 
to  support  the  throne,  and  consolidate  the  constitution,  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  people.  With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  establish, 
in  reality  and  not  in  name,  the  royal  authority,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly; 
re-assemble  a  new  one,  restore  the  nobility,  and  form  a  constitution  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  English  model  (3) ;  a  wise  and  generous  object,  entertained 
at  different  times  by  all  the  best  friends  of  freedom  in  France,  but  which 
none  were  able  to  accomplish,  from  the  flight  of  the.  great  and  powerful  body 
by  whom  it  should  have  been  supported. 
Minbcaus  Tho  pUu  of  Mirabeau  was  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  King 
EllSig'?he  from  Paris  to  Compiegne,  or  Fontahiebleau;  that  he  should  there 
throue.  throw  himself  under  the  guidance  df  the  able  and  intrepid  M.  de 
Bouille,  assemble  a  royal  army,  call  to  his  support  the  remaining  friends  of 
order,  aiid  openly  employ  force  to  stem  the  torrent.  He  pledged  himself  for 
the  immediate  support  of  thirty  departments,  and  the  ultimate  adhesion  of 
thirty-six  more.  Between  the  contending  parties  he  flattered  himself  Be 
should  be  able  to  act  as  mediator,  and  restore  the  monarchy  to  the  conside- 
ration it  had  lost,  by  founding  it  on  the  basis  of  constitutional  freedom. 
*'  I  would  not  wish,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  "  to  be  always  employe<i 
in  the  vast  work  of  destruction;",  and,  in  truth,  his  ambition  was  now  to  repair 

(1)  Uc.  viii.  122,  120.    Mig.  i.  125-  Th.  i.  377,         (2)  Hiimont,  229^  230.    Lac  riii.  |28.   Mij.  >• 
379.  120. 

(3)  Dam.  335,  913,  313.  BounM,i.3l7. 
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the  havoc  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  social,  system.  He  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea,  which  was  in  all  probability  well  founded,  that  if 
the  King  could  be  brought  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  constitutional . 
party,  and  resist  the  further  progress  of  democracy,  the  country  might  yet* 
be  saved.  "You  know  not,"  said  he,  "to  what  a  degree  France  is  still 
attached  to  the  King,  and  that  its  ideas  are  still  essentially  monarchical.  The 
moment  the  King  recovers  his  freedom,  the  Assembly  will  be  reduced  to 
nothing  :  it  is  a  colossus  with  the  aid  of  his  name;  without  it,  it  would  be  a 
mountain  of  sand.  There  will  be  some  movements  at  the  Palais-Royal,  and 
that  will  be  all.  Should  La  Fayette  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  Washington, 
at  the  head  of  the  national  guard,  he  will  speedily,  and  deservedly,  perish." 
He  relied  upon  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  now  openly  committed 
against  the  Revolution  with  the  rural  population,  and  on  the  eneirgy  and 
intrepidity  of  the  Queen,  as  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  consequences 
of  the  vacillation  of  the  King.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  magnificent  designs, 
he  was  cut  short  by  death.  A  constitution  naturally  strong,  sunk  under  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  ambition,  excitation,  and  excessive  indulgence  (1). 
Dfatb  of  His  death,  albeit  that  of  a  sceptic,  had  something  in  it  sublime. 
"iriu"'  He  was  no  stranger  to  his  approaching  dissolution ;  but,  far  from 
''''  being  intimidated  by  the  prospect,  he  gloried  in  the  name  he  was 
to  leave.  Hearing  the  cannon  discharge  upon  some  public  event,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  lalready  hear  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Achilles  :  after  my  death, 
the  factions  will  tear  to  shreds  the  remnants  of  the  monarchy."  His  suf- 
ferings were  severe  at  the  close  of  his  illness :  at  one  period,  when  the  power 
of  speech  was  gone,  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words  pf  Hamlet,  "  To 
die  is  to  sleep." — "  When  a  sick  man  is  given  over,/ind  he  suffers  frightful 
pains,  can  a  friendly  physician  refuse  to  give  him  opium?"  A  few  hours 
before  his  death,  the  commencement  of  mortification  relieved  his  sufferings. 
"Remove  from  the  bed,"  said  he,  "  all  that  sad  apparatus.  Instead  of  these 
useless  precautions,  surround  me  by  the  perfumes  and  the  flowers  of  spring; 
dress  my  hair  with  care;  let  me  fall  asleep  amidst  the  sound  of  harmonious 
music."  Being  aware  that  recovery  was  hopeless,  he  earnestly  implored  his 
attendants  to  give  him  laudanum  to  put  a  period  to  his  existence.  His  feet 
April 20,1791.  were  already  cold,  but  his  countenance  still  retained  its  anima- 
tion, his  eye  its  wonted  fire,  as  if  death  spared  to  the  last  the  abode  of  so 
much  genius.  Feigning  to  comply,  they  gave  him  ^  cup,  containing  what 
they  assured  him  was  opium.  He  calmly  drank  it  oflF,  fell  back  on  his  pillow, 
and  expired  (2). 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mirabeau,  the  first  mast^-spirit  which  arose  amidst 
the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age  when 
he  entered  public  life ;  but  his  reputation  was  already  great  at  the  opening 
of  the  States-General,  and  he  was  looked  to  as  the  tribune  who  was  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  violence  of  the  crown.  Endowed 
with  splendid  talents,  but  impelled  by  insatiable  ambition;  gifted  with  a 
clear  intellect,  but  the  prey  of  inordinate  passions;  sagacious  in  the  percep- 
tion of  truth,  but  indifferent  as  to  the  means  by  which  distinction  was  to  be 
acquired ;  without  great  information  derived  from  study,  but  an  unrivalled 
power  of  turning  what  he  possessed  to  the  best  account, — he  affords  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  intellectual  power  to  supply  the 
want  of  moral,  or  the  guidance  of  religious  feeling.  He  was  too  impetuous 

.  (t)  Lac.  tiii.  i27,  128.    Stacl,  i.  405,  406,    Tb.         (2)  Th,  i.  281,  282.    De  Stael,  i.  408-  Lac.  viii. 
»■  280.  Dum.  1»7,  210,  21 1,  257.  133. 
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to  make  himself  master  of  any  subject;  studied  nothing  profoundly,  and 
owed  almost  all  the  writings  to  which  his  name  was  attached,  and  many  of 
m  the  speeches  which  he  delivered,  toDumont  and  Duroveray,  who  aided  him 
in  his  Herculean  laboars.  His  greatest  talent  consisted  in  a  strong  and  ardent 
imagination,  a  nervous  elocution,  and  an  unrivalled  power  of  seizing  at  once 
the  spirit  of  the  assembly  which  he  was  addressing,  and  applying  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  to  the  point  from  which  the  resistance  proceeded.  Great 
as  his  influence  was  in  the  Assembly,  it  was  less  than  it  would  have  been, 
but  for  the  consequences  of  his  irregular  life;  and  the  general  belief  enter- 
tained of  his  want  of  principle,  made  the  league  with  the  court,  in  the  close 
of  his  career,  be  ascribed  to  venal,  when  it  was  rather  owing  to  patriotic 
motives.  His  inordinate  passions  cut  him  short  in  the  most  splendid  period 
of  his  career, — in  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  and  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
when  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  Revolution.  Necker  said  that  he  was  "  an  aristocrat  by  inclination;  a 
tribune  by  calculation ;  "  and  such  in  truth  was  his  character ;  his  primary 
object  was  to  acquire  distinction ;  he  espoused  at  first  the  popular  side, 
because  it  offered  the  fairest  chance  of  gaining  celebrity ;  he  was  prepared  at 
last  to  leave  it,  when  he  found  the  gales  of  popular  favour  inclining  to  others 
more  sanguinary,  and  less  enlightened  than  himself  (1). 

On  his  death-bed,  he  perceived,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  were  likely  to  flow  from  the  ambitious  career  into  which 
he  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  precipitating  the  commons  of  France.  "  When 
I  am  no  more,"  he  said,  "  my  worth  will  become  known.  The  misfor- 
tunes which  I  have  arrested  will  then  pour  on  all  sides  on  France ;  the  cri- 
minal faction  which  now  trembles  before  me  will  be  unbridled.  I  have  before 
my  eyes  unbounded  presentiments  of  disaster.  We  now  see  how  much  we 
erred,  in  not  preventing  the  commons  from  assuming  the  name  of  the 
National  Assembly;  since  they  gained  that  victory,  they  have  never  ceased 
to  show  themselves  unwdrthy  of  it.  They  have  chosen  to  govern  the  King, 
instead  of  governing  by  him ;  but  soon  neither  he  nor  they  will  rule  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction,  which  will  overspread  it  with  horrors  (2)." 

His  death  was  fell  by  all  as  a  public  calamity;  by  the  people,  because  he 
had  been  the  early  leader  and  intrepid  champion  of  freedom;  by  the  roya- 
lists, because  they  trusted  to  his  support  against  the  violence  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party.  All  Paris  assembled  at  his  funeral  obsequies,  which  were 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  by  torch-light,  amidst  the  tears  of  in- 
numerable spectators;  twenty  thousand  national  guards,  and  delegates  from 
all  the  sections  of  Paris,  accompanied  the  corpse  to  the  Pantheon,  where  it 
was  placed  by  the  remains  of  Descartes.  The  bones  of  Voltaire,  and  subse- 
quently those  of  Rousseau,  were  soon  after  removed  to  the  same  cemetery; 
over  the  noble  portico  of  which  were  inscribed  the  words — "  Aux  graflds 
Hommes  la  Patrie  reconnaissante  (3).". 

The  death  of  Franklin  was,  about  the  same  time,  commemorated  with 
strong  public  feeling  in  Paris.  The  loss  of  the  patriot  philosopher  excited 
no  such  mingled  feelings;  unmixed  regret,  unalloyed  admiration,  attended 
his  memory.  Over  his  bust  was  placed  the  beautiful  epitaph,  in  allusion  to 
his  scientific  discoveries,  and  patriotic  exertions  :^- 

Eripuit  coelo  fulmen  sceptramque  tyrannis. 
The  literary  and  philosophical  characters  in  Paris,  who  had  done  so  much 

(1)  De  SUiel,  i.  m,  259.    Th.  i.  123,  124,  129.         (2)  Diunont,  26T,  268. 
Dum,  276,  277.  ^3)  Th.  i.  282,    Uc  viii.  135.    Dc  Suel  i.  iw- 
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to  urge  on  the  tempest  <yf  democracy  were  now  fully  sensible  of  the  ungo- 
vernable nature  of  the  power  which  they  had  excited.  Volney,  long  one  of 
Mirabeau^s  intimate  friends,  openly  expressed,  in  his  caustic  way,  his  sense  ^ 
of  the  thraldom  which  the  Assembly  had  imposed  on  itself.  "  Can  you 
pretend,"  said  he,  "  to  command  silence  to  the  galleries?  Our  masters  sit 
there;  it  is  bnt  reasonable  they  should  applaud  or  censure  their  servants' 
speeches."—"  1  am  astonished  to  hear  you,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders  to 
the  Abb^  Sabatier,  who  had  first  originated  the  cry  for  the  States-General, 
"rail  so  violently  at  an  assembly  which  you  had  so  powerful  a  hand  in 
calling  into  existence."—"  Yes,"  replied  the  abb^,  "  but  they  have  changed 
my  States-General  at  nurse."—"  The  States-General,"  said  Marmontel,  "  al- 
ways  remind  me  of  an  expression  of  Madame  de  S^vign^, '  I  would  admire 
Pirovence,  if  I  never  had  seen  the  Provencaux  (i).'" 

The  death  of  Mirabeau  did  not  extinguish  the  plans  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  escape  of  the  King.  His  state  of  thraldom  was  too  obvious  to  be  dis- 
guised: deprived  of  the  liberty  of  even  visiting  his  pwn  palaces;  restrained 
by  the  mob,  whom  even  La  Fayette  could  not  control ;  without  power,  with- 
out money,  without  consideration,  it  was  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  the  throne 
as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  government.  The  experiment  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  had  been  tried  and  failed;  the  president  of  a  re- 
public would  have  had  more  real  authority;  his  palace  was  nothing  but  a 
splendid  prison. 

M.  de  BouilM  was  the  person  on  whom  the  royal  family  depended  in  their 
^stress,  and  Breteuil  the  counsellor  who  directed  their  steps.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  prepared  every  thing  for  their  reception,  and  under  covert  of  a 
military  movement  on  the  frontier,  had  drawn  together  the  most  faithful  of 
bis  troops,  to  a  camp  at  Monlm^dy.  Detachments  were  placed  along  the  road 
to  protect  their  journey,  on  the  pretext  of  securing  the  safe  passage  of  the 
military  chest,  which  was  expected  from  Paris  (2). 

wmis  of  tb«  On  their  side  the  royal  family  were  not  idle.  Their  design,  known 
Jw/io*  to  few,  was  betrayed  by  none;  their  manner  indicated  more  than 
usaal  confidence ;  and  at  length,  on  the  20th  June,  the  King  and  Dauphin, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel,  succeeded  in  reaching  in 
disguise  a  carriage  on  the  Boulevards.  The  Queen,  who  set  out  with  a  single 
attendant  to  avoid  suspicion,  had  nearly  discovered  their  design.  Both  being 
Ignorant  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  lost  their  way,  and  accidentally  met  the 
carriage  of  La  Fayette,  which  they  only  avoided  by  concealing  themselves 
wnder  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  At  length  they  reached  the  trembling 
^gitives,  and  instantly  set  out  on  the  road  to  Montm^dy  and  Chalons.  They 
passed  the  barrier  without  being  discovered,  and  proceeded  several  days 
from  Paris  in  perfect  safety.  The  success  of  their  enterprise,  the  distance 
from  Paris,  the  near  approach  of  the  loyal  corps  under  Bouille,  occasioned  a 
<atal  relaxation  in  their  precautions.  The  King  delayed  too  long  on  the  road, 
M»d  had  the  imprudence  to  show  himself  publicly  at  Chalons,  where  he  was 
recognised  by  some  persons,  who,  however,  had  the  humanity  to  keep  the 
secret.  At  Sainte-Menehould,  the  next  stage,  the  postmaster,  Drouet,  was 
struck  by  the  resemblance  of  his  countenance  to  the  engraving  on  the 
assignat;  the  age,  the  number  of  the  royal  family,  confirmed  him  in  his 
suspicions,  and,  after  the  carriage  had  departed,  he  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
dispatched  one  of  his  friends  on  a  swift  horse  to  cross  the  country,  and 
intercept  him  at  the  succeeding  post  of  Varennes  (3). 

0)  Doraont,  250, 25!J.  Scgor,  iii.  381^  (3"*  Lac.  viii.  248,  2j5.   BouiUe,  ii.  2H,  280. 
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Journey  to  It  Is  paliiful  to  Fcflect  Oil  thc  Dumber  of  accidents  which,  by  a 
varetines.  gtrangc  fatality,  combined  to  ruin  the  enterprise  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  its  success  seemed  certain.  The  officer  in  command  at  Sainte- 
Menehould,  observing  the  motions  of  Drouet,  sounded  his  trumpets  to  horse; 
but  the  national  guard  surrounded  the  stables,  and  prevented  the  dragoons 
from  mounting  their  horses.  An  intrepid  sergeant,  whom  he  dispatched  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  emissary,  though  he  got  sight  of  the  pursuer,  lost  him  in  a 
wood.  The  officer  commanding  the  detacjiment  at  Clermont  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  carriages,  than  he  mounted  his  horse  and  com- 
manded his  men  to  follow ;  but  a  rumour  of  the  quality  of  the  fugitives  had 
got  abroad,  and  they  refused  to  obey.  At  Yarennes,  the  royal  family  were 
seized  with  consternation  at  finding  neither  relays  of  horses  nor  a  guard  of 
soldiers;  in  vain  they  urged  the  postilions  proceed;  they  delayed  their  journey 
for  some  hours,  till  Drouet  had  time  to  rouse  the  national  guard  and  barricade 
a  bridge  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  through  which  the  road  passed. 
When  the  King  arrived  at  the  bridge,  the  two  gardes  du  corps,  who  were 
seated  on  the  front  of  the  carriage  prepared  their  arms  to  force  the  passage; 
but  the  King,  finding  his  progress  opposed  by  a  considerable  force,  and  the 
muskets  of  the  national  guard  presented  at  the  carriage,  commanded  them  to 
submit.  The  royal  fugitives  were  seized  and  reconducted  by  the  armed  mu^ 
titude  to  the  post,  from  >\  hence  information  was  immediately  dispatched 
with  the  important  intelligence  to  Paris.  Fortune  had  not  yet  exhausted  her 
malice.  Within  an  hour  after  the  arrest  of  the  King,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  M.  Goguelas,  arrived.  The  King,  deceived 
by  the  apparent  kindness  of  the  Mayor,  persuaded  him  to  delay  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  and  disclosed  his  name  to  the  perfidious  magistrate,  who, 
instead  of  acting  with  the  generosity  which  such  conduct  deserved,  imme- 
diately sounded  the  tocsin,  and  assembled  the  national  guards  from  all  the 
communes  in  the  vicinity.  Fresh  squadrons  of  horse,  detached  by  M.  de 
Bouill^,  arrived ;.  but  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers  could  not  prevail  on  them 
to  assist  the  King,  and  he  remained  in  custody  at  Yarennes  (1). 
Arrest  of  the  Dudug  thc  wholc  of  thls  fatal  night,  M.  de  Bouill^  was  on  borse- 
his'?etJra  toback  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Royal- Allemand,  whose  fidelity 
Pari*.  could  be  relied  on,  under  the  walls  of  Stenay,  anxiously  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  King.  Informed  too  late  of  the  arrest  at  Yarennes,  he  dis- 
tributed a  louis  to  each  of  his  soldiers,  and  set  out  at  the  gallop  to  effect  bis 
deliverance.  He  arrived  at  Yarennes  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  aide-de-camp 
of  General  La  Fayette  had  entered,  with  an  order  to  bring  the  fugitives  im- 
mediately back  to  Paris.  The  royal  family  had  set  off  an  hour  before,  under 
a  strong  guard,  on  the  road  to  the  capital,  and  the  horses  of  the  German 
regiments  were  so  totally  exhausted  by  the  exertions  they  had  made,  that 
further  pursuit  was  impossible.  With  inexpressible  anguish  M.  de  Bouille 
was  compelled  to  renounce  an  object  so  long  the  object  of  his  ardent  wishes, 
and  doomed  soon  to  witness  a  succession  of  unfortunate  events,  which  con- 
signed this  virtuous  monarch  to  a  prison  and  the  scaffold  (2). 

Yariou^-accidents,  doubtless,  contributed  to  disconcert  this  well-combined 
enterprise,  but  they  might  all  have  been,  surmounted  but  for  the  treachery 
or  disgraceful  irresolution  of  the  royal  troops,  and  the  officious  zeal  with 
which  the  national  guard  assembled  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  sovereign. 
History  can  find  no  pardon  for  such  conduct.  Patriotism  cannot  excuse  the 

(l)  BouiU«'*«  Memoirs,  ii.  200.    Lac.  viii.  2C5,        (2)  Lac.  viii  268.    BouiUc's  Memoirs,  U.  »». 
267.  Th.  i.  2W,  295,  290. 
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citizen,  who  sought  to  consign  a  yirtaous  monarch  and  his  innocent  family 
to  the  scaflbld.  Honour  blushes  for  the  soldiers,  who  forgot  their  loyalty 
amidst  the  cries  of  the  populace,  and  permitted  their  sovereign,  the  heir  of 
twenty  kings,  to  be  dragged  captive  from  amidst  their  armed  squadrons. 
The  warmest  friend  of  freedom,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his  bosom, 
the  roost  ardent  republican,  if  not  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  honour, 
must  revolt  at  such  baseness.  Britain  may  well  exult  at  the  different  con- 
duct which  her  people  exhibited  to  their  fugitive  monarchs,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  contrast  with  the  arrest  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  the  Gde- 
.  lity  of  the  western  counties  to  Charles  II,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  to  the  Pretender,  after  the  defeat 
ofCuUoden  (i). 

SlTa  ™**  ^^*^  ^*^  ^"  ^^^  Utmost  consternation  when  the  escape  of  the  King 
Paris  was  discovered.  The  public  joy  was  proportionally  great  when  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrest  was  receive  d.  Three  commissioners,  Potion,  La 
Tour  Maubourg,  and  Bamave,  were  dispatched  to  reconduct  the  prisoners 
to  Paris.  They  met  them  at  fipemay,  and  travelled  with  them  to  the  Tuileries. 
During  the  journey,  Bamave,  though  a  stern  republican,  was  so  melted  by 
the  graceful  dignity  of  the  Queen,  and  impressed  with  the  good  sense  and 
benevolence  of  the  King,  that  he  became  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
ever  after  supported  their  fortunes  (2). 

The  Queen,  perceiving  from  the  manners  and  conversation  of  Bamave,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  generous  feeling  and  enlightened  intellect,  conversed  openly 
with  him,  and  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind  whicli  was  never  after- 
wards effaced.  His  attentions  to  her  were  so  delicate,  and  his  conduct  so- 
genile,  that  she  assured  Madame  Gampan,  on  her  return,  that  she  forgave  him 
all  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  her  family, — an  indulgence  which  she 
could  not  extend  to  the  many  nobles  who  had  betrayed  the  throne  by  join- 
ing the  popular  cause.  Petion's  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  gross, 
and  his  manners  to  the  illustrious  captives  so  insolent,  that  it  was  with 
diflSculty  that  Bamave  could  restrain  his  indignation.  A  poor  curate  ap- 
proached the  carriage  to  address  the  King :  the  mob  who  surrounded  it  in- 
stantly fell  upon  him,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
pntting  him  to  death.  "Tigers!"  cried  Bamave,  "have  you  ceased  to  be 
Frenchmen?  Galling  yourselves  brave,  have  you  become  assassins?"  The 
difference  between  the  Gonstitutionalists  and  Democrats  was  already  greater 
than  between  the  former  and  the  throne.  From  that  time  forward  the 
Queen  intmsted  her  cause  to  his  care  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the 
Assembly.  "  How  often  would  factions  the  most  opposite  be  reconciled,  if 
they  could  meet  and  read  each  other's  thoughts  (3) !" 

The  barbarity  of  the  people  was  singularly  evinced  during  the  journey 
l>ack  to  Paris.  The  two  body  guards,  who  had  perilled  their  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  sovereign,  were  chained  on  the  outside  of  the  carriage ;  peasants, 
armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  mixed  with  the  escort,  uttering  the  bit- 
terest reproaches;  and  at  each  village  the  municipal  authorities  assembled  to 
vent  their  execrations  upon  the  fallen  monarch.  Unable  to  beap*such  inhu- 
man conduct,  the  Gount  de  Dampierre,  a  nobleman  inhabiting  a  chateau  near 
the  road,  approached  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  King.  He  was  iHStanlly  pierced 

(I)  Tbe  secret  was  intrnsted  to  above  200  p^r-  (2)  TL.  i.  298,  299.  Mig.  i.  134.  Lac.  viii.  270, 

•ons,  most  of  tHcm  in  the  very  poorest  circum-  272. 

■Unces.  L.  30.000  was  ofrered  for  bis  apprehension;  (3)  Madame  Cainpan,   ii,   150,  tt   ttq.     Th,  i. 

coofiscation  and  death  pronounced    against    his  289»  299. 
Mhereiiii ;  yet  not  on«  Highlander  was  faithless  lo 
»u«  sovereign.                   ' 
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hy  several  balls  from  the  escort,  his  blood  sprinkled  the  royal  carriage,  and 
his  remains  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  savage  multitude  (1). 

During  the  first  transports  of  alarm  and  indignation,  La  Fayette  was  nearly 
massacred  by  the  populace  of  Paris,  so  general  was  the  belief  that  the  royal 
family  could  not  have  escaped  without  his  connivance  (2).  The  aide-de-camp 
whom  he  had  dispatched  on  the  first  alarm  on  the  road  to  Yarennes,  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate.  Had  he  been  killed,  the  royal  fugitives  would  have 
still  been  at  Yarennes  when  M.  de  Bouill^  arrived,  and  all  their  subsequent 
misfortunes  have  been  avoided.  ^ 

Rf^inrnto  At  length  the  captives  entered  Paris.  An  immense  crowd  was 
^"^'  assembled  to  witness  their  return,  who  received  them  in  sollen 
silence.  The  national  guard  nowhere  presented  arms;  threatening  and  fright- 
ful cries  were  heard  from  the  multitude;  the  people,  without  uncovering 
themselves,  gazed  upon  their  victims.  It  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  La 
Tour-Manbourg  and  Barnave  to  prevent  the  two  faithful  body  guards  from 
being  murdered  on  the  stairs  of  the  Tuileries.  Opinions  were  much  divided 
upon  the  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  royal  family  :  the  Democrats 
openly  rejoiced  in  the  re-establishment  of  their  power  over  them ;  the  humane 
were  already  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  the  fate  which,  to  all  appearance, 
awaited  them ;  the  thoughtful,  embarrassed  by  the  consideration  of  their 
disposal  (3). 

In  truth,  after  they  were  fairly  gone,  few  of  the  men  of  any  consideration  in 
Paris  were  desirous  for  their  arrest.  The  leaders  of  the*  popular  party  were 
rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  republic,  which  the  Ring*s  flight  occasioned; 
the  Constitutionalists,  in  good  faith,  desired  to  see  him  established  at  Mont- 
m^dy,  and  emancipated  from  the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  had  so  long 
been  held  by  the  populace ;  many  of  the  Royalists  were  not  displeased  at  the 
abandonment  of  the  helm  by  a  monarch,  whose  concessions  had  brought  the 
monarchy  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  all  gratified  at  his  extrication  from  the  iron 
despotism  of  Parisian  democracy.  In  sending  the  commissioners  to  arrest  the 
King,  the  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  its  better  judgment,  yielded  to  the  cla- 
mours of  an  impassioned  populace  (4). 

"  The  National  Assembly,"  says  Napoleon,  "  never  committed  so  great  an 
error,  as  in  bringing  back  the  King  from  Yarennes.  A  fugitive  and  powerless, 
he  was  hastening  to  the  frontier,  and  in  a  few  hours  would  have  been  out  of 
the  French  territory.  What  should  they  have  done  in  these  circumstances? 
Clearly  facilitated  his  escape,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by  his  deser- 
tion ;  they  would  thus  have  avoided  the  infamy  of  a  regicide  government,  and 
attained  their  great  object  of  republican  institutions.  Instead  of  which  by 
bringing  him  back,  they  embarrassed  themselves  with  a  sovereign  whom  they 
had  no  just  reason  for  destroying,  and  lost  the  inestimable  advantage  of  get- 
,  ting  quit  of  the  royal  family,  without  an  act  of  cruelty  (5)."  These  are  the 
words  of  a  man  who  never  scrupled  at  the  means  necessary  to  gain  an  end; 
who  was  weakened  by  no  mawkish  sensibility,  and  deterred  by  no  imaginary 
dangers.  They  are  a  fine  illustration  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  cruelty  is  in 
general  as  shortsighted  as  it  is  inhuman,  and  that  no  conduct  is  so  wise  as 
that  which  is  the  least  open  to  moral  reproach. 
ofTilpiifil?  ^*^®  return  of  the  King  a  captive  to  Paris,  and  the  necessity  of  set- 
can  id.a».  tling  something  definitive  as  to  his  fate,  occasioned  an  immediate 
division  between  the  parties  in  the  capital,  and  first  led  to  the  open  avowal  of 

ri)  Uc.  viii   27i.    Camp.  il.  151.  U)  Th.  i.  393»  29S. 

(2)  Lac.  riii.  276.  (fi)  NapolMn't  M«iiioin»  i.  1. 

(a;  Lac.  Tui.  2tH,  282, 28J.  ^  , 
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Republican  principles.  The  mob,  with  savage  ferocity,  openly  demanded  his 
head ;  a  Republic  was  loudly  called  for  in  the  clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Jj^co* 
bins;  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  their  associates,  daily  inflamed  the  public  mind 
by  publications  and  speeches,  having  the  most  revolutionary  tendency  (1). 

"If  a  Republic,^'  said  Gondorcet,  ^^  ensues  in  consequence  of  a  new  Revo- 
lotion,  the  results  will  be  terrible;  but  if  it  is  proclaimed  just  now,  during 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Assembly,  the  transition  will  be  easy;  and  it  is  in- 
comparably better  to  do  it  when  the  power  of  the  King  is  wholly  prostrated, 
than  it  will  be  when  he  may  so  far  have  regained  it  as  to  make  an  effort  to 
arert  the  blow/'  No  one  at  that  period  ventured  to  argue  in  the  Assembly 
that  royalty  was  desirable  in  itself,  or  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  oif 
the  people ;  the  fact  that  such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  broached  in  the  legis- 
lature, is  the  strongest  proof  how  indispensable  it  is  to  regulate  freedom 
that  it  should  exist  (2). 

Seditious  cries  were  incessantly  heard  in  the  streets;  an  expression  of  fe- 
rocity characterised  the  countenances  of  the  numerous  groups  assembled  in 
the  public  places;  and  the  frightful  figures  began  to  be  seen  who  had  emerged 
from  obscurity  on  the  5lh  October,  and  subsequently  proved  triumphant 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upright  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  Assembly,  awakened  by  the  threatening  signs  which  surrounded 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger,  united  their  strength  to  resist  the 
multitude.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Lameth,  although  passionate  friends  of 
freedom,  coalesced  with  La  Fayette  and  the  supporters  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  want  of  the  powerful  voice  of 
Mirabeau  was  severely  felt.  But  even  his  commanding  eloquence  would  have 
been  unavailing.  In  those  days  of  rising  democracy  and  patrician  desertion^ 
nothing  could  resist  the  new-bom  energy  of  the  people  (3). 

On  the  morning  after  his  return,  Louis  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
proyisionally  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  a  band,  composed  of  national 
guards,  placed  over  his  person,  that  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin.  All 
the  three  were  judicially  and  minutely  examined  by  three  deputies,  but 
nothing  tending  to  criminate  either  elicited.  They  were  strictly  guarded  in 
the  palace,  and  allowed  only  to  take  a  morning  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  befoie  the  public  were  admitted;  while  the  Assembly  prepared  a 
legislative  measure  on  the  subject  of  his  flight.  Barnave  and  the  two  La- 
meths  now  had  the  generosity  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  it  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  address  and  ability  of 
the  former,  who  suggested  the  answers  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Assembly,  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  leave  France,  but  only  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dangers  of 
the  capital.  Bouill^,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly  in 
which  be  generously  took  upon  himself  the  entire  criminality  of  the  journey, 
^7  protesting  that  he  was  its  sole  author ;  while  he  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  to  whose  territories  he  soon  after  retired,  that  he 
would  hold  them  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  prisoners  (4). 
tt^aJpub.  '^^^  object  of  the  Republicans  was  to  make  the  flight  of  the 
■<»«  ^"  King  the  immediate  pretext  for  his  dethronement  and  death ;  that 
of  the  Constitutionalists,  to  pr^erve  the  throne,  notwithstanding  the  unfor-> 
tunate  issue  of  that  attempt.  The  examination  of  Louis,  on  the  object  of  hid 
journey  to  Yarennes,  was  intended  by  the  Republicans  to  be  the  ground- 

(0  Mi*,  i.  134.  Tb.i.  301.  ^3)  Mig.  i.  134,  135.  Lac  riii.  3S4,  285,  392. 

(2}  Dumont,  825.  DeSUel,  i.  361. 

(4)  Th.  i.  302,  303. 
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work  of  his  prosecution ;  but  it  was  so  adroitly  managed  by  the  committee, 
to  whom  it  was  referred,  that,  instead  of  effecting  that  object,  it  went  far  to 
exculpate  him  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
The  seven  committees,  to  whom  that  important  examination  was  referred, 
reported  that  the  journey  of  the  King  afforded  no  foundation  for  an  accusa- 
tion against  him.  The  debate  on  this  report  called  forth  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders,  and  developed  the  principles  on  both  sides.  The  inviolabi- 
lity of  the  King's  person,  which  had  been  solemnly  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly, 
was  the  basis  of  the  argument  on  the  constitutional  side.  ^'  To  admit,''  said 
Robespierre,  in  answer,  "  the  inviolability  of  the  King  for  acts  which  are 
personal  to  himself,  is  to  establish  a  god  upon  earth.  We  can  allow  no  fiction 
to  consecrate  impunity  to  crime,  or  give  any  man  a  right  to  bathe  our  families 
in  blood.  But  you  have  decreed,  it  is  said,  this  inviolability :  so  much  the 
worse.  An  authority  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  constitution  now  coa- 
demns  it ;  the  authority  of  reason,  the  conscience  of  the  people,  the  duty 
of  providing  for  their  safety.  The  constitution  has  not  decreed  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  the  sovereign ;  it  has  only  declared  him  not  answerable  for 
the  acts  of  his  ministers.  To  this  privilege,  already  immense,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  add  an  immunity  from  every  personal  offence-^from  perjury, 
murder,  or  robbery  ?  Shall  we,  who  have  levelled  so  many  other  distinc- 
tions, leave  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all  ?  Ask  of  England  if  she  re- 
cognises such  an  impunity  in  her  sovereigns?  Would  you  behold  a  beloved 
son  murdered  before  your  eyes  by  a  furious  king,  and  hesitate  to  deliver  him 
over  to  criminal  justice  ?  Enact  laws  which  punish  all  crimes  without  excep- 
tion, or  suffer  the  people  to  avenge  them  for  themselves.  You  have  heard 
the  oaths  of  the  King.  Where  is  the  juryman,  who,  after  having  heard  his 
manifesto,  and  the  account  of  his  journey,  would  hesitate  to  declare  him 
guilty  of  perjury,  that  is,  felony  towards  the  nation?  The  King  is  inviolable; 
but  so  are  you.  Do  you  now  contend  for  his  privilege  to  murder  with  impu- 
nity millions  of  his  subjects.  Do  you  dare  to  pronounce  the  King  innocent, 
when  the  nation  have  declared  him  guilty?  Consult  its  good  sense,  since 
your  own  has  abandoned  you.  I  am  called  a  republican  :  whether  I  am  or 
not,  I  declare  my  conviction,  that  any  form  of  government  is  better  than 
that  of  a  feeble  monarch,  alternately  the  prey  of  contending  factions  (1)." 

"  Regenerators  of  the  empire,"  said  Barnave,  in  reply,  "follow;  continue 
the  course  you  have  commenced.  You  have  already  shown  that  you  have 
courage  enough  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  power;  now  is  the  time  to  demon- 
strate, that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  protect  the  institutions  you  hare 
formed.  At  the  moment  that  we  evince  our  strength,  let  us  manifest  our 
moderation ;  let  us  exhibit  to  the  world,  intent  on  our  movements,  the  fair 
i^pectacle  of  peace  and  justice.  What  would  the  trial  of  the  King  be,  but  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic?  Are  you  prepared  to  destroy,  at  the  first  shock, 
the  constitution  you  have  framed  with  so  much  care  ?  You  are  justly  proud 
of  having  closed  a  Revolution,  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world: 
you  are  now  called  on  to  commence  a  new  one :  to  open  a  gulf,  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  can  see  the  bottom ;  in  which  laws,  lives,  and  property^ 
would  be  alike  swallowed  up.  With  wisdom  and  itooderation,  you  hare 
exercised  the  vast  powers  committed  to  you  by  the  state :  you  have  created 
liberty ;  beware  of  substituting  iii  its  stead  a  violent  and  sanguinary  despo- 
tism. Be  assured  that  those  who  now  propose  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Siof^ 
will  do  the  same  to  yourselves,  when  you  first  thwart  their  ambition.  Vl^^ 

(1)  Uc.  Tiii.  292,  29S»  296.  Mig.  i.  135,  136. 
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prolong  the  Revolution,  it  will  increase  in  violence.  You  will  be  beset  with 
clamours  for  confiscations  and  murders;  the  people  will  never  be  satisfied 
but  with  substantial  advantages,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained,  but  by  destroy- 
ing their  superiors.  The  world  hitherto  has  been  awed  by  the  powers  we 
have  developed ;  let  them  now  be  charmed  by  the  gentleness  which  graces 
them." 

Moved  by  these  generous  sentiments,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  report  of 
the  committee,  with  only  seven  dissentient  voices.  But  to  this  decree  was 
annexed,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  party,  a  clause,  declaring,  that  if 
the  King  shall  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  direct  it  against 
the  nation,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  his  acts  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  Of  this  enactment  the  popular  party  made 
fatal  use  in  the  subsequent  insurrections  against  the  throne  (i), 
5.7a.am  foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  influence  the  Assembly,  the  Demo- 
?e'>i.«!"^'  crats  next  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  people.  A  petition,  drawn  up 
by  Brissot,  author  of  the  Patriot  Francais,  and  an  able  republican,  was  taken 
to  the  Champ-de-Mars  for  signature.  The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cor- 
Jniyi?.  deliers  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  recognise  Louis  as 
sovereign,  and  published  the  most  inflammatory  harangues,  which  were  im- 
mediately placarded  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  general  insurrection  was 
prepared  for  the  fallowing  day.  "We  will  repair,"  said  they,  "to  the  Field 
of  the  Federation,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  will  dethrone  the  perjured 
King.  That  day  will  be  the  last  of  all  the  friends  of  treason."  The  i7th  July 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  insurrection ;  there  was  no  regular  force  in  Paris, 
every  thing  depended  on  the  firmness  of  the  National  Guard  (2). 

On  the  morning  of  the  47th,  two  different  bands  of  the  people  were  in  mo- 
tion ;  one  decently  clothed,  grave  in  manner,  small  in  number,  headed  by 
Brissot ;  the  ^ther,  hideous  in  aspect,  ferocious  in  language,  formidable  in 
numbers,  under  the  guidance  of  Robespierre.  Both  were  confident  of  success, 
and  sure,  of  impunity;  for  hitherto  not  a  single  insurrection  had  been 
suppressed,  and  not  one  popular  crime,  excepting  the  murder  of  the  baker 
Francois,  had  been  punished.  Two  unhappy  invalids  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  steps  of  the  altar  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  to  observe  the  extraordi- 
nary scene;  a  cry  arose  that  they  were  assassins  placed  there  to  blow  up  the 
leaders  of  the  people;  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  any  powder  was  there,  they  beheaded  the  unhappy  wretches  on 
the  spot,  and  paraded  their  heads  on  pikes  round  the  altar  of  France  (3). 
vifiorow  The  Assembly  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  support  their 
SrATnT/  authority.  They  declared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  caused  the 
''''•  municipality  to  summon  the  national  guard  to  their  several  rendez- 
vous; M.  La  Fayette  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  followed  by  twelve  hundred  grenadiers.  On  the  road,  a 
traitor  in  the  ranks  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  which  fortunately  missed  its 
aiim;  hehad  the  magnanimity  to  liberate  the  offender  from  the  confinement 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Mean- while,  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  by  order  of 
Bailiy,  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  the  good  citizens  earnestly  urged  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law.  Arrived  in  sight  of  the  insurgents.  La  Fayette  un- 
furled the  red  flag,  and  summoned  the  multitude,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to 
disperse^:  cries  of  "A  has  le  drapeau  rouge!  k  has  les  baionncttes!"  accom- 
panied by  volleys  of  stones,  were  the  only  answer.  A  discharge  in  the  air 
was  then  given,  which,  not  being  attended  by  the  effect  of  intimidation,  La 

(0  Mig.  i.  157.  Lac.  viii.  298,  502.    Th.  i.  309,         (2)  Mig.  i.  137.  Lac.  viii.  308.  Th.  i.  311. 
810.  (3)  Uc.  viii.  309, 312.  Th.  i.  3tU  t 
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Fayette  resolutely  ordered  a  volley  point-blank,  which  immediately  brought 
down  above  one  hundred  of  the  insurgents.  In  an  instant  the  crowd  dis- 
virtoryof  persed,  and  the  Ghamp-de>Mars  was  deserted.  Robespierre,  Marat, 
La iayi-tte  ^^^  ^^le  Other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  disappeared,  and  the 
discouragement  of  their  party  was  complete.  Trembling  with  apprehension, 
the  former  implored  an  asylum  from  his  friends,  deeming  himself  insecare, 
notwithstanding  his  inviolability  as  deputy,  in  his  obscure  abode.  The  revo- 
lutionary fury  was  effectually  quelled,  and  had  the  government  possessed 
the  energy  to  have  marched  on  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  Corde- 
liers, and  closed  these  great  fountains  of  treason,  the  constitutional  monar* 
chy  might  have  been  established,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  prevented.  But 
this  act  of  vigour  being  followed  by  no  others  of  the  same  character,  fp^a- 
dually  lost  its  effect ;  the  clubs  resumed  their  inflammatory  debates,  the  de- 
magogues reappeared  from  their  retreats,  and  the  march  of  the  Revolution 
continued  with  redoubled  vigour  (1).  The  recollection  of  so  signal  a  defeat, 
however,  sunk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Democrats,  and  they  took  a  bloody 
revenge,  years  afterwards,  upon  the  intrepid  Bailly,  who  had  first  hoisted  the 
signal  of  resistance  to  popular  licentiousness. 
But  do  not  The  Asscmbly  was  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of  their  sao- 
foiiowitup  ^ggg  jjjgy  received  congratulatory  addresses  from  every  part  of 
France ;  but  all  of  them  had  a  moderate,  many  a  royalist,  tendency,  a  signal 
proof  of  the  ease  with  which  at  this  period  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
checked  by  proper  firmness  in  the  government  and  union  in  the  higher 
classes.  It  was  difficult,  in  the  close  of  their  career,  to  depart  from  the  princi- 
ples with  which  they  commenced;  and  they  were  alarmed  at  the  new  allies 
who  crowded  round  their  victoriou  s  standard .  Indecision ,  in  consequence,  cha- 
racterised their  measures.  Recollection  of  the  past  inclined  them  to  popular, 
dread  of  the  future  to  constitutional  measures.  In  their  efforts  to  please  all 
factions,  they  acquired  an  ascendency  over  none,  and  left  the  monarchy  a 
prey  to  the  furious  passions  which  now  agitated  the  people  from  the  conse« 
qoences  of  the  ferment  they  themselves  had  created  (2). 

The  termination  of  their  labours  was  now  approaching.  The  several  com- 
mittees to  whom  the  different  departments  of  the  constitution  had  been  re- 
ferred, had  all  made  their  reports ;  the  members  were  fatigued  with  Uieir 
divisions,  the  people  desirous  of  exercising  the  powers  of  election.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  combine  the  decrees  regarding  the  constitution  into  one  act, 
and  submit  it  for  the  sanction  of  the  King  (3). 
mTdif**?!.?  '^  ^*^  proposed,  in  consolidating  the  different  decrees  r^arding 
constitiitton.  tho  constitution,  to  revise  some  of  its  articles.  The  democratic 
tendency  of  many  of  its  parts  was  already  perceived;  and  the  Assembly  trem- 
bled at  the  agitation  which  pervaded  the  empire.  All  the  subordinate  ques- 
tions which  remained  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  royal  authority ;  but  they 
wanted  courage,  and  perhaps  had  not  influence  to  alter  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  constitution.  They  were  strongly  urged,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  cor- 
rect their  faults.  "  Have  the  courage,"  said  Malouet,  "  to  confess  your  er- 
rors, and  repair  them.  You  are  inclined  to  efface  some  blemishes;  go  a  step 
further,  and  correct  some  deformities.  While  the  work  is  still  in  your  hands, 
is  it  not  better  to  give  more  strength  and  stability  to  the  fabric ?'*  The  design 
of  Barnave,  Malouet,  and  tbe  Lameths,  who  were  now  fully  alive  to  the  pe- 
rilous nature  of  the  constitution  they  had  framed,  was  to  restore  the  separa- 
tion of  the  chambers,  and  the  absolute  veto  to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose, 

(1)  Mig.  i.  138,  iSa.  Lac.  Tiii.  Zt%,  315.  Tb,  i.         (2)  Mig.  >.  139.  Uc.  viii.  817.  318.  Tb.  i.  SIS* 
3il»3l2.  (3)  Mig.i.  140.  Th.L9l6. 
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it  was  agreed  that  Malouet  should  propose  the  revision  of  these  and  many 
other  articles  of  the  constitution ;  that  Barnave  should  reply  in  vehement 
strains,  but  at  the  same  time  give  up  those  that  were  agreed  on  as  proved  by 
experience  to  be  inexpedient.  But  while  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
rational  and  prudent  members,  the  violent  parly  men  on  both  sides,  though 
from  different  motives,  combined  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Royalists  wished  that  the  faults  of  the  constitution  should  remain  so 
glaring,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  Jacobins,  more 
alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  dreaded  the  reaction  in  favour  of  order  which 
had  recently  arisen  among  the  higher,  and  hoped  every  thing  from  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  w^hich  was  now  spreading  among  the  lower  orders.  In  vain 
Barnave,  Lamefh,  Ghapelier,  and  other  enlightened  men,  implored  them  to 
retain  the  legislative  power  yet  a  while  in  their  hands;  they  were  met  by 
complaints  of  their  unpopularity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  dissolving  while  yet 
any  influence  remained,  and  the  majority,  weary  of  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, resolved  to  separate.  As  a  last  measure  of  security,  they  declared  that 
the  representatives  of  France  might  revise  the  constitution,  but  not  till  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years;  a  vain  precaution,  immediately  forgotten 
amidst  the  impetuosity  and  struggles  of  their  successors  (1). 
fn"oISi^  Before  finaUy  submitting. the  constitution  to  the  King,  the  Assem- 
nanrf.  *  bly,  ou  tho  motiou  of  Robespierre,  passed  a  destructive  measure, 
similar  to  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  English  Parliament,  declaring 
that  none  of  its  members  should  be  capable  of  election  into  the  next  legisla- 
ture. This  resolution,  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  was  produced  by  va- 
rious motives.  The  desire  of  regaining  their  power  on  the  part  of  the  aristo- 
crats; inextinguishable  resentment  against  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
part  of  the  court;  wild  hopes  of  anarchy,  and  a  fear  of  reaction  in  the  exist- 
ing members,  on  the  part  of  the  democrats;  disinterested  patriotism  among 
the  friends  of  their  country ;  a  wish  for  the  popularity  consequent  on  a  dis- 
interested action,  combined  to  produce  a  decree  fraught  with  the  last  mise- 
ries to  France.  The  King  was  so  ill  advised  at  this  juncture,  that  he  employed 
alibis  own  influence^  and  that  of  the  Queen,  to  procure  the  enactment  of  this 
decree.  The  idea  was  prevalent  among  the  Royalists  that  the  public  mind 
was  entirely  changed ;  that  the  people  had  become  attached  to  the  sovereign; 
and  that,  if  the  old  members  could  only  be  excluded,  an  Assembly  would 
he  returned  at  the  next  election  which  would  undo  all  that  the  former  one 
had  done.  When  the  question  accordingly  was  proposed,  the  Royalists  united 
with  the  Jacobins,  and  stifling  all  arguments  by  a  cry  for  the  vote,  passed  the 
fatal  resolution  (2).  This  system  of  changing  their  governors  at  stated  periods^ 
always  has,  and  always  will  be,  a  favourite  theme  with  Republicans,  because 
it  magnifies  their  own,  and  diminishes  their  rulers'  importance;  but  it  is 
more  ruinous  than  any  other  system  that  can  be  devised  to  national  welfare, 
because  it  places  the  direction  of  affairs  for  ever  in  inexperienced  hands,  and 
gives  to  private  interest  the  weight  which  should  belong  to  public  virtue. 
SSd'Uuh  Pr®^J<>"s  to  the  act  of  the  constitution  being  submitted  to  the 
hu  power.  King,  he  was  reinvested  with  the  command  of  his  guard,  and  res- 
tored to  the  freedom  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  since  his  arrest  at  Va- 
rennes.  After  several  days'  careful  examination,  he  declared  his  acceptance 
in  the  following  terms  : — ''  I  accept  the  constitution;  I  engage  to  maintain  it 
alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggression,  and  to  enforce  its  execution 
s«ptx3.i79i.  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.?'  This  message  occasioned  the  warm- 

(I)  Mig.  i.  i40»  145.  Lac.Tiii.  320,  321.  Th.  i.         (2)  Dainont,  338.  339.  Mig.  i.  141.  Tb.  i.  314. 
315.  Boaill^,  ii.  314, «/  sea,  Lac.  riii.  323.   BoaiUd,  ii.  330,  345.^  t 
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est  applause.  La  Fayette,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment,  procured  a  ge- 
neral amnesty  for  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  flight  of  the  King, 
or  compromised  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution  (1). 
Sept.  li.  1791.  On  the  following  day,  the  King  repaired  in  person  to  the  As- 
sembly, to  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution.  An  immense  crowd 
accompanied  him  with  loud  acclamations;  he  vas  the  object  of  the  moment- 
ary applause  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  but  the  altered  state  of  the  royal 
authority  was  evinced  by  the  formalities  observed  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  enthusiasm.  The  monarch  was  no  longer  seated  on  a  throne  apart 
from  his  subjects;  two  chairs,  in  every  respect  alike,  were  allotted  to  him,  and 
to  the  president ;  and  he  did  not  possess,  even  in  appearance,  more  authority 
than  the  leader  of  that  haughty  body  (2). 
Closing  of  At  length,  on  the  29th  September,  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly 
bij.  ^""  were  closed.  The  King  attended  in  person,  and  delivered  a  speech 
full  of  generous  sentiments  and  eloquent  expressions.  "  In  returning  to  your 
constituents,"  said  he,  "  you  have  still  an  important  duty  to  discharge ;  you 
have  to  make  known  to  the  citizens  the  real  meaning  of  the  laws  you  have 
enacted,  and  to  explain  my  sentiments  to  the  people.  Tell  them,  that  the 
King  will  always  be  their  first  and  best  friend  ;  that  he  has  need  of  their  af- 
fection ;  that  he  knows  no  enjoyment  but  in  them,  and  with  them ;  that  the 
hope  of  contributing  to  their  happiness  will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the  satis- 
faction of  having  done  so  will  constitute  his  reward."  Loud  and  sincere  ap- 
plause followed  these  expressions.  The  President,  Thouret,  then,  with  a  loud 
voice,  said,  "  The  Constituent  Assembly  declares  its  mission  accomplished, 
and  its  sittings  are  now  closed  (3)." 

Magnificent,  fetes  were  ordered  by  the  King  for  the  occasion,  which  ex- 
hausted the  already  weakened  resources  of  the  throne.  The  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  superbly  illuminated,  and  the  King,  with  the 
Queen  and  royal  family,  drove  through  the  long-hghted  avenues  of  the 
Champs-Elysees  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  But  a  vague  disquie- 
tude pervaded  all  ranks  of  society  (4) ;  the  monarch  sought  in  vain  for  the 
expressions  of  sincere  joy  which  appeared  on  the  f6tc  of  the  Federation  of 
i4th  July ;  then,  all  was  confidence  and  hope,— now,  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
were  daily  anticipated.  The  Assembly  had  declared  the  Revolution  closed; 
all  persons  of  intelligence  feared  that  it  was  only  about  to  commence. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France;  an  Assembly 
which,  amidst  much  good,  has  produced  more  evil  than  any  which  has  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  Called  to  the  highest  destinies,  intrusted  with  the 
noblest  duties,  it  was  looked  to  as  commencing  a  new  era  in  modern  civilisa- 
tion, as  regenerating  an  empire  grey  with  feudal  corruption,  but  teeming  with 
popular  energy.  How  it  accomplished  the  task,  is  now  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience. Time,  the  great  vindicator  of  truth,  has  unfolded  its  errors  and 
illustrated  its  virtues. 
Merits  and  Thc  grcat  evils  which  afflicted  France  were  removed  by  its  exer- 
Suuenrtions.  Liberty  of  religious  worship,  but  imperfectly  provided  for 
Assembly,  jn  17^7^  ^,as  sccurcd  in  its  fullest  extent;  torture,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wheel,  abolished ;  trial  by  jury,  publicity  of  criminal  proceedings, 
the  examination  of  witnesses  before  the  accused,  counsel  for  his  defence, 
fixed  by  law ;  the  ancient  parliaments,  the  fastnesses  of  a  varied  jurispru- 
dence, though  ennobled  by  great  exertions  in  favour  of  freedom,  suppressed, 
and  one  uniform  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  established;  lettres  de 

(0  M?g.  i.  141.  Tli.  i.  316.  Lnc.  viii.  445.  (3)  Mlp.  i.  U2.   Lnc  viii.  352. 

(2)  Mig.  i.  141.  Lac.  viii.  351.  Th.  i.  3l6.  (4)  Dc  Starl,  i.  434,  496.  Uc.  viii.  353,353. 
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cachet  annihilated ;  exemption  from  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  extinguished;  an  equal  system  of  finance  established  through  the 
wtiole  kingdom;  the  most  oppressive  imposts,  those  on  salt  and  tobacco,  the 
taille,  and  the  tithes,  suppressed;  the  privileges  of  th^  nobility,  the  feudal 
burdens,  abolished.  France  owes  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  doubtful 
experiment  of  national  guards ;  the  opening  of  the  army  to  courage  and  ability 
from  every  class  of  society;  and  a  general  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  the  labouring  classes, — the  greatest  benefit,  \shen  not  brought  about 
by  injustice  or  the  spoliation  of  others,  which  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
nation  (1).  The  beneficial  effect  of  these  changes  was  speedily  demonstrated 
by  the  consequences  of  the  errors  into  which  her  government  subsequently 
fell.  They  enabled  the  nation  to  bear  and  to  prosper  under  accumulated 
evils,  any  one  of  which  would  have  extinguished  the  national  strength  under 
the  monarchy, — national  bankruptcy,  depreciated  assignats,  civil  divisions, 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  foreign  invasion,  the  conscription  of  Napoleon,  subjuga- 
tion by  Europe. 

The  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  have  produced  consequences 
equally  important,  some  still  more  lasting.  By  destroying,  in  a  few  months, 
the  constitution  of  a  thousand  years,  they  set  afloat  all  the  ideas  of  men,  and 
spread  the  fever  of  innoyation  universally  throughout  the  empire;  by  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  church,  they  gave  a  fatal  precedent  of  injustice, 
too  closely  followed  in  future  years,  exasperated  a  large  and  influential  class, 
and  dissolved  public  manners  by  leaving  the  seeds  of  war  between  the  clergy 
and  the  people ;  by  establishing  the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  and  conferring 
the  nomination  of  all  offices  of  trust  upon  the  nation,  they  habituated  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  powers  inconsistent  with  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  which  they  themselves  had  established,  and  which  the  new 
possessors  were  incapable  of  exercising  with  advantage.  They  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  crown  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  controlling 
the  people,  and  left  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  factions,  arising  out  of  the  hasty 
changes  which  they  had  introduced.  Finally,  by  excluding  themselves  from 
the  next  Assembly,  they  deprived  France  of  all  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
and  permitted  their  successors  to  commence  the  same  circle  of  error  and 
innovation,  to  the  danger  of  which  they  had  been  too  late  awakened  (2). 

By  combining  the  legislature  into  one  assembly,  in  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  lower  ranks  had  a  decisive  superiority,  they  in  effect  vested 
supreme  political  power  in  one  single  class  of  society ;  a  perilous  gift  at  all 
times,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  dreaded  when  that  class  was  in  a  state 
of  violent  excitement,  and  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  powers  with  which 
Ihey  were  intrusted.  By  removing  the  check  of  a  separate  deliberative  as- 

(1)  De  Slael,  i.  276,  288.  "  generations.    The  confiscation  of  land  has  been  to 

H  is  impossible  to  travel  through  Switzerland,  France  what  a  similar  measure  was  to  Ireland,  a 

Tyrol,  Norway,  Sweden,  Biscay,  and  other  parte  of  source  of  weakness  and  discord  which  will  never  be 

«*K)pe,  where  the  peasantry  are  proprietors  of  the  closed.    It  has  destroyed  the  barrier  alike  against 

nndtbey  rakivate,  without  being  convinced  of  the  ihe  crown  and  the  populace,  and  left  the  nation  no 

pm  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  anieliorsling  protection  against  the  violence  of  either.    Freedom 

toe  coiiditiou  of  the  lower  orders,  and  promoting  has  been  rendered  to  the  last  degree  precarious, 

ue  devclopement  of  those  habits  of  comfort  nud  from  the  consequences  of  this  great  change;  and 

artificial  wauls  which  form  the  true  regulator  of  the  subsequent  irresistible  authority  of  the  central 

«e  principle  ol   increase.    The  aspect  of  France  goverumccit,  how  tyrannical  soever  at  Paris,  may 

i'Ofv  the  Aevolation,  when  compared  with  what  It  be  distinctly   trac&d    to    the    prostration   of  the 

^*i  before  that  event,  abundantly  proves  that  its  strength  of  the  provinces  '.ty  the  destruction  of  their 

ubouring  poor  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  landed  proprietors.    The  ruinous  consequences  of 

oaagei  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  about  this  injustice  upon  the  future  freedom  of  France 

by  injustice,  its  fruits  would  have  been-  highly  be-  will  be  amply  demonstrated  in  the  sequel  of  this 

"racial.    But  no  great  act  of  iniquity  can  be  torn-  work, 
■utled  bjra  nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,         (2)  Mig.  i.  tH. 
without  Its  consequences  being  felt  by  the  latest 
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scmbjy  they  exposed  the  political  system  to  the  unrestrained  influence  of 
those  sndden  usts  of  passion  to  which  all  large  assemblages  of  men  are  oc- 
casionally subject,  and  to  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  character  ren- 
dered them  in  an  especial  manner  liable.  By  destroying  the  parliaments,  the 
hierarchy,  the  corporations,  and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces,  they  swept 
away  the  firmest  bulwark  by  which  constitutional  freedom  might  have  been 
protected  in  future  times,  by  annihilating  those  institutions  which  combine 
men  of  similar  interests  together,  and  leaving  only  a  multitude  of  insulated 
individuals  to  maintain  a  hopeless  contest  with  the  executive  and  the  capital, 
wielding  at  will  the  power  of  the  army  and  the  resourceis  of  government.  By 
their  overthrow  of  the  national  religion,  and  appropriation  to  secular  pur- 
poses of  all  the  funds  fbr  its  support,  they  not  only  gave  the  deepest  wound 
to  public  virtue,  but  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on  the  cause  of  freedom, 
by  arraying  under  opposite  banners  the  two  great  governing  powers  of  the 
human  mind — diminishing  the  influence  of  the  elevated  and  spiritual,  and 
removing  the  control  to  the  selfish  principles  of  our  nature. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  from  all  who  study  the 
action  and  progress  of  the  human  mind  under  the  influence  of  such  convul- 
sions, that  all  these  great  and  perilous  changes  were  carried  into  efifect  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  without  any  authority  from  their  constituents,  and 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  cahiers  containing  the  official  announcement  of 
their  intentions.  The  form  of  government  which  they  established,  the  con- 
fiscation of  ecclesiastical  property  which  they  introduced,  the  abolition  of 
the  provincial  parliaments,  the  suspensive  veto,  the  destruction  of  titles  of 
honour,  the  infringement  on  the  right  of  the  King  to  make  peace  or  war,  the 
nomination  of  judges  by  the  people  (1),  were  all  so  many  usurpations  directly 
contrary  to  the  great  majority  of  these  official  instruments,  which  still  re- 
main a  monument  of  the  moderation  of  the  people  at  the  commencement,  as 
their  subsequent  acts  were  proof  of  their  madness  during  the  progress,  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  single  fault  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  led  to  all  these  disas- 
trous consequences  was,  that,  losing  sight  of  the  object  for  which  alone  they 
were  assembled,  the  redress  of  grievances,  they  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
the  attainment  of  power.   Instead  of  following  out  the  first  object,  and  im- 
.  proving  the  fabric  of  the  state,  to  which  they  were  called  by  their  monarch 
and  sent  by  their  country,  they  destroyed  all  the  balances  and  equipoises 
which  give  it  a  steady  direction,  and  serve  as  correctives  to  any  violent 
disposition  which  may  exist  in  any  of  the  orders.  When  they  had  done  this, 
they  instantly,  and  with  unpardonable  perfidy,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
equally  of  public  faith  and  private  right,  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
church.   They  made  and  recorded,  what  has  been  aptly  styled  by  Mr.  Burke 
a  digest  of  anarchy  called  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  by  their  influence  destroyed 
every  hold  of  authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.   "  The  real  object,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  of  all  this,  was  to  level  all 
those  institutions  and  sever  all  those  connexions,  natural,  religious,  an<^ 
civil,  which  hold  together  society  by  a  chain  of  subordination — to  raise  sol- 
diers against  their  officers,  tradesmen  against  their  landlords,  curates  against 
their  bishops,  children  against  their  parents."  An  universal  liberation  from 
all  restraints,  civil,  and  religious,  moral,  political,  and  military,  was  the 
grand  end  of  all  their  efforts,  which  the  weakness  of  the  holders  of  propertf 
enabled  them  to  carry  into  complete  effect.   Their  precipitance,  rashness, 

(1)  Calonne,  216,  218,  222, 223, 290,  304, 
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«nd  vehemence  in  these  measures,  was  the  more  inexcusable  that  it  had 
not  the  usual  apology  which  attends  revolutionists,  that  they  were  impelled 
by  terror  or  necessity;  on  the  contrary,  their  whole  march  was  a  continued 
triumph — their  popularity  was  such  that  they  literally  directed  the  public 
mo?ement — in  unresisted  might,  their  pioneers  went  before  them,  levelling 
in  the  dust  alike  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  the  safeguards  of  property,  the 
buttresses  of  religion,  the  restraints  of  virtue  (1). 

Infinite  have  been  the  causes  assigned  for  the  disastrous  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  are  four  of  such  paramount  importance  that  they 
obliterate  all  the  others;  and  these  are, — the  fever  of  hasty  innovation,  the 
desertion  of  the  country  by  the  nobility,  the  character  of  the  King,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  army. 

p»ssion  for  A  passion  for  innovation,  a  disregard  for  every  thing  sacred  or 
iBuovauon.  vcuerable,  a  vehement  wish  to  uproot  all  that  is  sanctioned  by 
experience  or  recommended  by  antiquity,  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  revolu- 
tionary fervour, — a  passion  totally  distinct  from  the  sober  and  cautious  prin- 
ciples of  real  freedom.  Never  did  this  ruinous  passion  appear  with  such 
Tehemence  as  in  France  during  the  sitting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (2). 
A  firm  union  among  all  the  higher  classes,  a  steadfast  adherence  to  legal 
right  on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  power,  could  alone  be  expected  to 
stem  so  powerful  and  perilous  a  torrent,  and  this  was  wholly  awanting  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  most  required. 

irmoiation  The  pcrsoual  character  of  the  King  was  doubtless  the  first  and 
'^"'**^"**  greatest  cause  which  prevented  this  resistance  being  opposed  to 
the  work  of  innovation,  and  converted  the  stream  of  improvement  into  the 
cataract  of  revolution.  Weakness,  vacillation,  irresolution  in  presence  of  de- 
mocratic  ambition,  are  as  fatal  as  in  presence  of  a  hostile  army.  They  are  the 
sure  prelude  to  a  bloody  defeat.  So  strongly  was  this  fatal  defect  in  the  King*s 
character  felt  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  popular  party  in  France,  that  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  it  the  whole  miseries  of  the  Revolution  (3). 
Had  a  firm  and  resolute  king  been  on  the  throne,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Revolution  would  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  whether  it  would  have  been 
attended  by  such  horrors.  All  the  measures  of  Louis  conspired  to  bring  it 
about;  the  benevolence  and  philanthropy  which,  duly  tempered  by  reso- 
lution, would  have  formed  a  perfect,  when  combined  with  weakness  and 
vacillation,  produced  the  most  dangerous  of  sovereigns.  His  indecision, 
weakness,  and  half-measures  ruined  every  thing;  the  inferior  causes  which 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  same  disastrous  result,  all  emanated  from  that 
source.  There  was  hardly  an  epdch  during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Assembly, 
after  its  dangerous  tendency  be^n  to  be  perceived,  when  an  intrepid  mo- 
narch, aided  by  a  resolute  noWlity,  might  not  have  averted  the  tempest, 
turned  the  stream  of  innovation  into  constitutional  channels,  and  established, 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  a  limited 
monarchy,  similar  to  that  which,  for  above  a  century,  has  given  dignity 
and  happiness  to  the  British  empire  (4). 

Trracheryof  Thc  trcachcry  of  the  troops  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ca- 

"•«  tr«»j«.  tag^rophe  which  precipitated  the  throne  beneath  the  feet  of  the 

^nably ;  and  the  terrible  effects  with  which  it  was  attended,  the  bloody 

tyranny  which  it  induced,  the  ruinous  career  of  foreign  conquest  which  it 

occasioned,  and  the  national  subjugation  in  which  it  terminated,  may  in  a 

(0  Barke,  ▼.  14, 15.  39.  (3)  Damonl,  343. 

WSegur,i.272,324.  ^     (4)  Ibid. 
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great  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  treason  or  vacillation  of  these,  the  sworn 
defenders  of  order  and  loyalty.  But  for  their  defection,  the  royal  authority 
Ti'ould  have  been  respected,  democratic  ambition  coerced,  a  rallying  point 
afforded  for  the  friends  of  order,  and  the  changes  which  wene  required 
confined  within  safe  and  constitutional  bounds.  The  revolt  of  the  French 
guards  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society  in  France; 
and  they  have  been  hardly  reconstructed,  even  by  the  terrible  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  the  merciless  sword  of  Napoleon.  A  memorable  example ' 
of  the  extreme  peril  of  soldiers  tampering  with  their  first  duties,  fidelity 
and  obedience ;  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim  of  the  first  and  best  oif 
modern  Republicans,  Carnot, — "  The  armed  force  is  essentially  obedient;  it 
acts,  but  never  deliberates  (1)." 

What  the  treachery  of  the  army  had  commenced,  the  desertion  of  the 
nobility  consummated.  The  flight  of  this  immense  body,  with  their  families 
and  retainers,  estimated  by  Mr.  Burke  at  seventy  thousand  persons,  com- 
pjeted  the  prostration  of  the  throne,  by  depriving  it  of  its  best  defenders. 
The  friends  of  order  naturally  abandoned  themselves  to  despair  when  they 
saw  the  army  revolting,  the  crown  yielding,  and  the  nobility  taking  to  flight. 
Who  would  make  the  show  even  of  resisting,  when  these,  the  leaders  and 
bulwark  of  the  state,  gave  up  the  cause  as  hopeless?  The  energy  of  ambi- 
tion, the  confidence  arising  from  numbers,  the  prestige  of  opinion,  passed 
over  to  the  other  side.  A  party  speedily  becomes  irresistible  when  its  oppo- 
nents shrink  from  the  first  encounter  (2). 

The  constitution  of  1791  did  not  long  survive  its  authors.  The  spirit  of 
revolt  commenced  with  the  middling,  but  speedily  descended  to  the  lowest 
class.  They  formed  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  it  rapidly  perished  under 
the  assaults  of  the  multitude;  the  victory  had  been  gained  by  the  middling 
ranks  over  the  aristocracy,  but  the  victors  soon  sunk  beneath  the  blows  of 
the  populace.  Such  is  the  natural  march  of  Revolutions ;  each  order  feels 
itself  restrained  by  the  one  immediately  above  itself,  and  is  stimulated  to 
revolt  by  the  successful  issue  of  resistance  to  still  higher  authority.  A  firm 
combination  among  the  friends  of  order  can  alone  stop  this  disastrous  pro- 
gress. In  France  it  was  prevented  from  taking  place  by  the  delusive  passion 
for  change  which  infected  so  many  of  the  better  classes ;  the  weakness  of  the 
King,  the  treachery  of  the  army,  and  the  pusillanimous  desertion  of  all  the 
higher  ranks  in  the  state  (5). 

(0  Cairnot,  329.  (8)  De  Stael,  ii.  1,  fi.  Mig.  i.  145. 

(2)  Dumoot,  347. 
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CHAPIER  V. 

nOM  TBI  OPINlllG  OF  TBB  LIGISLATITS  ASSKMBLT  TO  TUB  FALL  OF  THS  MOMABGIir. 

ARGUMENT. 

^FormstioD  of  the  Legislalive  Assembly—Stateof  the  Goantry  during  ihe  Elections-rContinued 
EmigratioDof  the  Nobles— Its  disaslroas  Effects— Opening  of  the  Assembly— Its  Parties— 
The  Girondists  and  Feuillants— Clubs  in  the  Capital,  the  Cordeliers  and  .Jacobins— Contests 
with  the  Church— Debate  on  the  Confiscation  of  their  Property,  and  tlie  Laws  against  the 
Emigrants— Severe  Decrees  against  the  latter,  and  against  the  INonjurlng  Clergy— The  King 
refuses  to  sanction  them ;  but  recalls  the  Emigrants,  and  sanctions  the  Decree  against  Count 
d'Arlois— Election  of  a  Mayor  of  Paris- Debate  on  th^  Foreign  Relations— Preparations  for 
War -They  are  strongly  opposed  by  Robespierre-Change  of  Ministry— The  Girondists 
admitted  to  power— Bumeuriez,  his  character,  and  Madame  Roland^Foreign  Affairs— War 
desired  by  all  Parties,  but  especially  the  Girondists— King  yields  against  his  own  judgment, 
and  War  declared— Massacre  of  Avignon— Dreadful  insurrection  in  St.-Domingo— Royal 
Guard  disbanded  by  the  Assembly— Change  of  Ministry— New  Ministers  chosen  from  the 
Feuillants— Girondists,  In  revenge,  organize  aninsurreciion against  the  Throne— La  Fayette's 
Letter  to  the  Assembly— Tumult  of  30tb  June— Assembly  and  Royal  Palace  both  overrun  by 
the  Populace  -Heroic  (Conduct  of  the  K  ing.  Queen,  and  Princess  Elizabelh— Firstappearance 
of  Napoleon— Public  indignation  at  this  oulrage-rLa  FayeUe  arrives  in  Paris— He  is  not 
supported  by  the  Court  or  National  Guard,  and  fails— Girondists  openly  organize  a  Revolt 
-Debates  in  the  Assembly  on  that  subject— F«ie  of  I4th  July- Arrival  of  FWeres  in  Paris 
—Various  Plans  of  the  Court -Advance  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians— Proclamation  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick— Further  preparation  for  a  Revolt— Breaks  out  on  the  lOlh  August— 
Preparations  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Insurgents— King  retires  with  ihe  Royal  Fainlly  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly— Conflict  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  Massacre  of  the  Swiss— Cap- 
ture and  Sack  of  the  Palace— Dethronement  of  the  King— General  Reflections  on  the  Errors 
of  the  Revolutionists,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Allies,  which  led  to  these  events. 

Universal  suffrage,  or  a  low  qualification  for  electors,  has,  in  every  age  of 
democratic  excitement,  been  the  favourite  object  of  the  people.  All  men,  it 
is  said,  are  by  nature  equal;  the  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  some  are  the 
growth  of  injustice  and  superstition,  and  the  first  step  toward  rational  free- 
dom is  to  restore  the  pristine  equality  of  the  species.  This  principle  had  been 
acted  upon,  accordingly,  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They  had^iven  the 
right  of  voting  for  the  national  representatives  to  every  labouring  man  of  the 
better  sort  in  France;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  aflords  the  first  example, 
on  a  great  scale,  in  modern  Europe,  of  the  effects  of  a  completely  popular 
election. 

If  the  object  of  government  were  only  the  protection  of  persons  from  inj  ury 
or  injustice,  and  every  man,  in  whatever  rank,  were  equally  capable  of  judg- 
ing on  political  subjects,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  claims  of  the 
lower  orders  to  an  equal  share  in  the  representation  with  the  higher  would 
1>C  well  founded,  because  every  man's  life  is  of  equal  value  to  himself.  But 
its  object  is  not  less  the  protection  of  property,  than  that  of  persons;  and 
from  this  double  duty  arises  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  right  of  election  to 
those  possessing  the  latter  advantage. 

In  private  life,  men  are  never  deceived  on  this  subject.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  any  common  fund,  or  the  disposal  of  common  property,  it  never  was 
for  a  moment  proposed  to  give  the  smallest  shareholder  ^n  equal  right  with 
the  greatest;— to  give  a  creditor  holding  a  claim  for  twenty  shillings,  for 
example,  on  a  bankrupt  estate,  the  same  vote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for 
L.iO,000.  The  iniustice  of  such  a  proceeding  is  quite  apparent.  The  interests 
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of  the  large  shareholders  would  run  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  violated 
or  neglected  by  those  whose  stake  was  so  much  more  inconsiderable. 

In  the  political  world,  the  supposed  or  immediate  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  not  only  different,  but  adverse  to  that  of  the  posses- 
sors of  property.  To  acquire,  is  the  interest  of  the  one ;  to  retain,  that  of  the 
other.  Agrarian  laws,  and  the  equal  division  of  property,  or  measures  tend- 
ing indirectly  to  that  effect,  will,  in  every  age,  be  the  wish  of  the  unthinking 
multitude,  who  have  nothing  apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  by 
such  convulsions.  Their  real  and  ultimate  interests,  indeed,  will,  in  the  end, 
inevitably  suffer  from  suich  changes ;  but  that  is  a  remote  consequence,  which* 
never  will  become  obvious  to  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

In  the  ordinary  slate  of  society,  the  superior  intelligence  and  moral  energy 
of  the  higher  orders,  give  them  the  means  of  effectually  controlling  this  natu- 
ral, but  dangerous  tendency,  on  the  part  of  their  inferiors.  But  universal 
suffrage,  or  a  low  franchise^  levels  all  the  barriers,  and  reduces  the  contests 
of  mankind  to  a  mere  calculation  of  numbers.  In  such  a  system,  the  vote  of 
Napoleon,  or  Newton,  has  no  more  weight  than  that  of  an  ignorant  mecha- 
nic. Representatives  elected  under  such  a  system  are  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  tribunes  of  the  people,  compelled  to  support  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  contests  of  party  resolve  themselves  into  a  mere  strife  of  con- 
tending interests.  In  periods  of  tranquillity,  this  petty  warfare  may  produce 
only  a  selfish  system  of  legislation;  in  moments  of  agitation  it  occasions  an 
universal  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  against  the  higher. 
Th*- wu-  The  truth  of  these  observations  was  signally  demonstrated  in  the 
sembiy.*"  histoTy  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  By  the  enactments  of  their 
predecessors,  the  whole  powers  of  sovereignty  had  been  vested  in  the  people; 
they  had  obtained  what  almost  amounted  to  universal  suffrage,  and  biennial 
elections ;  their  representatives  wielded  despotic  authority ;  they  appointed 
their  own  magistrates,  judges,  and  bishops ;  the  military  force  of  the  state 
was  in  their  hands;  their  delegates  commanded  the  national  guard,  and 
ruled  the  armies.  In  possession  of  such  unresisted  authority,*  it  was  difficult 
to  see  what  more  they  could  desire,  or  what  pretence  could  remain  for  in- 
surrection against  the  government.  Nevertheless,  the  legislature  which  they 
had  themselves  appointed,  became,  from  the  very  first,  the  object  of  their 
dislike  and  jealousy;  and  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  nothing 
more  than  the  preparations'  for  the  revolt  which  overthrew  the  mo- 
narchy (1). 

"This,"  says  the  republican  historian,  "is  the  natural  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary troubles.  Ambition,  the  love  of  power,  first  arises  in  the  higher 
orders;  they  exert  themselves,  and  obtain  a  share  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. But  Ihe  same  passion  descends  in  society ;  it  rapidly  gains  an  inferior 
class,  until  at  length  the  whole  mass  is  in  movement.  Satisfied  with  what 
they  have  gained,  all  persons  of  iDtelligence  strive  to  stop;  but  it  is  no 
longer  in  their  power,  they  are  incessantly  pressed  on  by  the  crowd  in  their 
rear.  Those  who  thus  endeavour  to  arrest  the  movement,  even  if  they  are 
but  little  elevated  above  the  lowest  class,  if  they  oppose  its  wishes,  are 
called  an  aristocracy,  and  incur  its  odium  (2)." 
fouotry  "**    Two  unfortunate  circumstances  contributed,  from  the  outset,  to 
pSy***   injure  the  formation  of  the  Assembly.  These  were,  the  King's 
eiectioDi.    flight  to  Varennes,  and  the  universal  emigration  of  the  nobles 
during  the  period  of  the  primary  elections. 

(1)  Uc.  Pf.  Hist.  i.  178.  Th<  ii.  6,  7.  (2)  Th.  ii.  7. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  King,  wAs  received  in  mtet 
of  the  departments,  at  the  very  time  of  the  election  of  the  delegates  who 
were  to  choose  the  deputies.  Terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety,  seized  every 
keist;  a  general  explosion  of  the  royal  partisans  was  expected;  foreign 
invasion,  domestic  strife,  universal  suffering,  were  imaipned  to  be  at  hand. 
Id  this  spirit  the  primary  elections,  or  the  nomination  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges, took  place*  But  before  these  delegates  proceeded  to  name  thef  depu- 
ties, the  alarm  had  in  some  degree  passed  away;  the  seizure  of  the  King 
had  dissipated  the  causes  of  immediate  apprehension ;  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Jacobins  in  the  Champ^de-Mars  had  opened  a  new  source  of  disquietude. 
Heoce  the  nomination  of  the  deputies  was  far  from  corresponding,  in  all  in- 
stances,^ with  the  wishes  of  the  original  electors;  thelatter  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  energetic,  reckless  men,  calculated  to  meet  the  stormy  times 
which  were  anticipated ;  the  former  strove  to  intersperse  among  them  a  few 
men  of  property,  who  might  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  institu- 
tions which  had  been  formed;  the  one  elected  to  destroy,  the  other  to 
preserve.  The  majority  of  the  deputies  were  men  inclined  to  support  the 
constitution  as  it  was  now  established;  the  majority  of  the  original  elec- 
tors desirous  of  a  inore  extensive  revolution  (1). 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  second  assembly,  which  was  its  aliliost  total  separation  from 
the  property  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  respect  it  offered  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which,  though  ruled  by  the  Tiers-fitat  after 
the  pernicious  union  of  the  orders,  yet  numbered  among  its  members  some 
of  the  greatest  proprietors  and  many  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  were  not  fifty  persons  possessed  of 
LlOO  a-year.  The  property  of  France  was  thus  totally  unrepresented,  either 
du-ectly  by  the  influence  of  its  holders  in  the  elections,  or  indirectly  by 
sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  between  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  class  of  proprietors.  The  Legislature  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  presumptuous  and  half-educated  young  men,  clerks  in  counting- 
houses,  or  attorneys  from  provincial  towns,  who  had  risen  to  eminence 
during  the  abjsenceofall  persons  possessed  of  property,  and  recommended 
themselves  to  pnbhc  notice  by  the  vehemence  with  which  in  the  popular 
dnhs  they  had  asserted  the  principles  of  democracy.  They  had  in  general 
talent  enough  to  make  them  both  self-sufiicient  and  dangerous,  without 
either  knowledge  profound  enough  to  moderate  their  views,  or  property 
ideqnate  to  steady  their  ambition.  If  a  demon  had  selected  a  body  calculated 
to  consign  a  nation  to  perdition,  his  choice  could  not  have  been  made  more 
h  ppily  to  efifect  his  object  (2). 

mKn     ^^**  deplorable  result  was  in  part,  at  least,  owing  to  the  flight  of 

7»Sln^  the  nobility,  so  prolific  in  all  its  stages  of  disaster  to  France.  The 
continued  and  increasing  emigration  of  the  landholders,  contributed  in  the 
9^atest  degree  to  unhinge  the  pubhc  mind ;  and  proved,  perhaps,  in  the 
^d,  the  greatest  caude  of  the  subsequent  miseries  of  the  Revolution.  Their 
number  was  by  this  time,  with  their  families,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand, 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  body  in  France  (5).  All  the  roads  to  the 
Hhine  were  covered  by  haughty  fugitives,  whose  inability  for  action  was 
oqnalied  only  by  the  presumption  of  their  language.  They  ^  their  face  from 
the  first  against  evo'y  species  of  improvement;  would  admit  of  no  ccMnpre- 


(IJ  Th  i.  192.  (3)  Burke,  viii.  72    Lac.  i.  191. 

.(2)  Burke.  Tkoughte  oa  French  Affairs.  Works, 
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mise  with  the  popular  party ;  and  threatened  their  adversaries  with  the  whole 
weight  of  European  vengeance,  if  they  persisted  in  demanding  it.  GoMentz 
hecame  the  -great  centre  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party ;  and  to  men  ac- 
customed to  measure  the  strength  of  their  force  by  the  number  of  titles  which 
it  contained,  a  more  formidable  array  could  hardly  be  imagined.  But  it  was 
totally  deficient  in  the  real  weight  of  aristocratic  assemblies,  the  number  and 
spirit  of  their  followers.  The  young  and  presumptuous  nobility,  possessing 
no  estimable  quality  but  their  valour,  were  altogether  unfit  to  cope  with  the 
moral  energy  and  practical  talent  which  had  arisen  among  the  the  middling 
orders  of  France.  The  corps  of  the  emigrants,  though  always  forward  and 
gallant,  were  too  deficient  in  discipline  and  subordination  to  be  of  much  Im- 
portance in  the  subsequent  campaigns,  while  their  impetuous  counsels  too 
often  betrayed  their  allies  into  unfortunate  measures.  Rashness  of  advice, 
and  inefficiency  of  conduct;  have,  with  the  exception  of  la  Yeiid^e,  charac^ 
terised  all  the  military  efforts  of  the  royalist  party  in  France,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  the  Revolution. 
itsdiMs.  In  thus  deserting  their  country  at  (he  most  critical  period  jof  its 
truua effects  j^jgj^jj.yjjjg  Frcnch  uobllity  betrayed equaLbasenessand impru- 
dence ;  baseness,  because  it  was  their  duty,  under  all  hazards,  to  have  stood 
by  their  sovereign,  and  not  delivered  him  in  fetters  to  a  rebellious  people; 
imprudence,  because  by.  joining  the  ranks  of,  the  stranger,  and  combating 
against  their^  native  country,  they  detached  their  own  cause  from  that  of 
France,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  bringing  their 
country  into  danger  for  the  sake  of  their  separate  and  exclusive  interests. 
The  subsequent  strength  of  the  Jacobins  was  mainly  owing  to  the.  successful 
appeals  which  they  were  always  able  to  make  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  foreign  wars  which  identified  their  rule  with  a  career  of  glory; 
the  royalists  have  never  recovered  the  disgrace  of  having  joined  the  armies 
of  the  .enemy,  and  regained  the  throne  at  the  expense  of  national  indepen- 
dence. How  different  might  have  been  the  issue  of  events,  if,  instead  of 
rousing  fruitless  invasions  from  the  German  states,  the  French  nobility  bad 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  generous  efforts  of  their  own  country ;  if 
they  had  shared  in  the  glories  of  la  Vendue,  or  combated  under  the  walls  of 
Lyon !  Defeat,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  respected,  success 
unsullied;  by  acting  as  they  did,  overthrow  became  ruin,  and  victory  humi- 
liation (1). 

.    October  I,     The  new  Assembly  opened  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of  October.  An 
o^Viingof  unfortunate  event  interrupted  the  harmony  between  them  and 
isj«  Asscin-  jjjg  j^jjg    ^  deputation  of  sixty  members  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  Louis,  but  he  did  not  receive  them,  and  merely  sent  intimation  by 
the  minister  of  justice,  that  he  would  admit  them  on  the  following  day  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  cold  and  unsatisfactory  on  both  sides. 
Shortly  after,  the  King  came  in  form  to  the  Assembly ;  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  speech  was  directed  chiefly  to  conciliation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  harmony  between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion,  Louis  experienced  the  strength  of  the  republican 
principles,  which,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  France.  Tliey  first  decreed  that  the  titles  of  Sire 
and  Your  Majesty  should  be  dropped  at  the  ensuing  ceremonial;  next,  that 
the  King  should  be  seated  on  a  chair  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the 
President.  When  the  monarch  refused  to  come  to  the  Assembly  on  these 

(i)  VMam  de  Stael,  ii.  1, 9. 
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conditions,  tbey  yielded  that  point,  but  insisted  oh  sitting  down  when  he  sat, 
which  was  actually  done  at  its  opening.  The  King  was  so  much  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  that  when  he  returned  to  the  Queen,  he  threw  himself  ou 
a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears  (i). 

Though  not  anarchical,  the  Assembly  was  decidedly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  The  court  and  the  nobles  had  exercised  no  sort  of  influ- 
ence on  the  elections;  the  authority  of  the  first  was  in  abeyance;  the  latter 
had  deserted  their  country.  Hence,  the  paYties  in  the  Assembly  were  diffe- 
lent  from  those  in  the  Constituent.  None  were  attached  to  the  royal  or  aristo- 
cratical  interests;  the  only  question  that  remained,  was  the  maintenance  or 
the  oyerthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  ''  Et  nous  aussi,  nous  youlons 
fcire  une  revolution,"  said  one  of  the  revolutionary  members  shortly  after 
his  election;  and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
electors,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deputies.  The  desire  of  novelty, 
the  ambition  of  power,  and  a  restless  anxiety  for  change,  bad  seized  the 
minds  of  most  of  those  who  had  not  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  constitutioir.  The  object  of  the  tirst  supporters  of  the  Revolution  had 
already  become,  not  to  destroy  the  work  of  others,  but  to  preserve  their  own* 
According  to  the  natural  progress  of  revolutionary  changes,  the  democratic 
part  of  the  first  Assembly  v^s  the  aristocratic  of  the  second  (2). 
pkrtifs  in  The  members  on  the  right,  or  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  were 
the  A««eiB.  jjniig^i  jjjg  Feuillants,  from  the  club  which  formed  the  centre  of  their 
FettiiiMte.  power.  Lameth,  Basnave,  Duport,  Damas,  and  Vaublanc,  formed 
the  leaders  of  this  party.  The  national  guard,  the  army,  the  magistrates  of 
the  departments,  in  general  all  the  constituted  authorities,  were  in  their  in- 
terest. But  they  had  not  the  brilliant  orators  in  their  ranks  who  formed  the 
strength  of  their  adversaries;  and  the  support  of  the  people  rapidly  passed 
over  to  the  attacking  party  (3). 

Giwndirti.  The  Girondists,  so  called  from  the  district  near  Bordeaux,  from 
whence  the  most  able  of  their  party  were  elected,  comprehended  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Assembly,  and  represented  that  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
IXMiy  in  the  state  who  longed  after  institutions  on  the  model  of  antiquity. 
Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Isnard,  and  Brissot,  formed  the  splendid 
leaders  of  that  interest,  and  from  their  powers  of  eloquence,  and  habits  of 
thought,  rapidly  rose  to  celebrity.  Brissot  was  at  first  the  most  popular  of 
their  leaders,  from  the  influence  of  his  journal,  the  Patriate,  where  he  daily^ 
published  to  France  the  ideas  which  his  prodigious  mental  activity  had  the 
preceding  evening  produced  in  the  meetings  of  the  municipality,  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  or  In  the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  Condorcet  exercised  the  as- 
cendant of  a  philosophic  mind,  which  gave  him  nearly  the  place  which 
Sieyes  had  held  in  the  Constituent  Assembly;  while  Potion,  calm  and  reso- 
Inte,  was  the  man  of  action  of  his  party,  and  rapidly  acquired  the  same  domi- 
>Uon  in  the  municipality  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  Bailly 
bad  obtained  over  the  middling  classes  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  preserved  republican  virtue, 
because  they  were  neither  addicted  to  the  frivolities,  the  expenses,  nor  the 
Vices  of  the  court;  forgetting  that  the  zeal  of  party,  the  love  of  power,  and 
the  ambition  of  popularity,  may  produce  consequences  more  disastrous,  and 
<^rn]ption  as  great,  as  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  thirst  of  gold,  or  the  ambition 
of  kings.  They  fell  at  last  under  the  attacks  of  a  party  more  revolutionary 

..  (0  Madame  Campao,  ii.  189»  Mig.  i.  147.  Th.  (2)  Mif .  i.  |S0.  Toal.  ii.  99.  Uc.  i.  19».  Tb.  ii. 
»•»«.«.  10.11. 

(8)  MIg.  i.  150. 151,  Tb,  ii.  iUftil\*^^\^ 
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and  less  humane  than  then^selves,  who,  disregardini^  the  graees  of  composi- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  philosophy,  were  now  assiduously  employed  in  the 
arts  of  popularity,  and  becoming  adepts  in  the  infernal  means  of  exciting  the 
multitude  (i). 
Club  of  tbe  The  leaders  of  this  latter  party  in  the  Assembly  were  Ghabot;,  Ba- 
jacobiDs.  2ire,  and  Merlin ;  but  it  was  not  there  that  their  real  influence  lay. 
The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers  were  the  pillars  of  their  autho- 
rity; in  the  first,  Robespierre,  Eillaud-Varrennes,  and  CoUot-d^Herbois,  ruled 
with  absolute  sway ;  the  latter  was  under  the  dominion  of  Danton,  Carrier, 
Desmoullns,  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  Robespierre  was  excluded  from  the  As- 
sembly by  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  he  himself  had  proposed;  but  he 
had  acquired  an  omnipotent  sway  at  the  Jacobins',  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  opinions,  the  condensed  energy  of  his  language,  and  the  reputation  of 
integrity,  which  had  already  acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Incorrup- 
tible. In  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  the  brewer  Santerre,  well  known  in  the 
bloodiest  days  of  the  Revolution,  had  obtained  an  undisputed  ascendency; 
while  the  municipality  of  Paris,  elected  according  to  the  new  system,  by  the 
univer  al  suffrage  of  the  inhabitants,  had  fallen,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, into  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  and  least  respectable  of  the  dema- 
gogues (2).  The  importance  of  this  body  was  not  at  first  perceived ;  but  pos- 
sessing, as  it  did,  the  means  of  rousing  at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital, 
it  soon  acquired  a  preponderating  influence,  and  was  enabled  to  enthral  a 
government  which  tne  armies  of  Europe  sought  in  vain  to  subdue. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  republican  writers,  that  at  this,  period  the  Ring  and 
Queen  were  sincerely  inclined  to  support  the  constitution  (3).  In  truth, 
Louis  had  great  hopes  of  its  success ;  and  though  he  was  not  insensible  to  its 
faults,  and  desired  its  modification  in  several  particulars,  yet  he  trusted  to 
time,  and  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  nation,  to  effect  these  changes,  and 
was  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  Queen  participated  in  the  same  sen- 
timents; and,  from  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  the  last  year,  began  to 
entertain  sanguine  hopes  that  the  anarchy  of  the  nation  might  at  length  be 
stilled  (4), 
cnntrst  Thefirst  serious  contest  of  the  new  Assembly  was  with  the emi* 
rtiurrh.^  grants  and  the  clergy.  By  one  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  the  Consli- 
j^^'u'  tuent  Assembly  had  left  the  seeds  of  eternal  discord  between  the 
revolutionary  party  and  the  Church.  The  sufferers,  naturally,  were  indefa- 
tigable in  their  endeavours  to  rouse  the  people  to  support  their  cause.  The 
bishops  and  priests  exerted  all  their  influence  to  stimulate  the  country  popa* 
lation ;  and  they  succeeded,  especially  in  the  western  provinces,  in  prodooiQ^ 
a  most  powerful  sensatioii.  Circular  letters  were  dispatched  to  the  cures  of 
the  parishes,  and  instructions  generally  transmitted  to  the  people.  The 
constitutional  clergy  were  there  represented  as  irregular  and  unholy ;  their 
performance  of  the  sacraments  impious  and  nugatory ;  marriage  by  them  as 
nothing  but  concubinage ;  Divine  vengeance  as  likely  to  follow  an  attendanee 
on  their  service  (5).  Roused  by  these  representations,  the  rural  population 
in  the  districts  of  Calvados,  G^vaudan,  and  la  Vendue,  broke  into  open  dis- 
turbances. 

Oct.  6  Brissot  proposed  to  take  instant  and  vigorous  measures  with  the 
dissident  clergy  and  refractory  emigrants.  "  Every  method  of  conciliation," 
said  Isnard,  ^^  with  these  classes^  is  useless  :  what  effect  has  followed  all  yoor 

(1)  M:«.  i.  151.  Dmn.  381-  Tb.  H.  12.  .     (4)  Beitrand  de  MoUcrilie.  ti.  99,  d  «i7>  ^^- 

(2)  Mig  i.  152.  Th.  ii.  13,  |5.  Tool.  ii.  93.  Caiupan,  ii.  261. 

(3)  Th.  ii.  265.  (6)  Ferriire,  i.  32.  Mif .  »^^fA%J^• "'  ^'^' 
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former  indulgence  towards  them?  Their  audacity  has  risen  in  proportion  to 
your  forbearance :  they  will  never  cease  to  injure,  till  they  lose  the  power  of 
doing  so.  They  must  either  be  conquerors,  or  conquered ;  matters  have  fairly 
eome  to  that;  and  he  must  be  bUnd  indeed,  who  does  not  see  it  in  the  clearest 
light  (1)." 

S?Jm!r  "  -^^^  "^^^  ^  ^^*°8  from  one  country  to  another,"  said  Brissot, 
I  null.  ^^  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man ;  but  the  right  ceases  when  il 
becomes  a  crime.  Can  there  be  a  more  flagrant  offence  than  that  of  emigra- 
ting, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  our  country  the  horrors  of  foreign  war? 
What  other  object  have  the  crowds  who  now  daily  leave  France?  Hear  their 
menaces,  examine  their  conduct,  read  their  libels,  and  you  will  see  that  what 
they  call  honour  is  what  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  has  condemned  as 
the  height  of  baseness.  Can  we  be  ignoi'ant,  that  at  this  moment  the  cabinets 
of  Europe  are  besieged  by  their  importunity,  and  possibly  preparing  to  se- 
cond their  entreaties?  ConGdence  is  every  day  sinking;  the  rapid  fall  of  the 
asaignats  renders  nugatory  the  best  laid  plans  of  fmance.  How  is  it  possible  to 
pat  a  curb  on  the  factions  of  the  interior,  when  we  suffer  the  emigrants  to 
escape  with  impunity,  who  are  about  to  bring  the  scourge  of  foreign  war 
upon  all  our  homes  (2)?" 

The  constitutional  party  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  these  alarms,  but 
they  strove  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  measures  which  were  proposed  to 
be  adopted  against  the  emigrants.  ''  We  are  about,"  said  they, ''  to  put  the 
sincerity  of  the  King  to  too  severe  a  trial,  if  we  require  him  to  adopt  measures 
of  severity  against  his  nearest  relations.  Foreign  powers  can  hardly  be  con- 
vinced that  be  really  enjoys  his  freedom ;  and  is  it  by  his  consenting  to  such 
tnact  that  their  doubts  are  to  be  removed?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
extreme  measures  which  are  proposed?  Are  they  likely  to  calm  the  passions, 
soothe  the  pride,  or  heal  the  wounds,  which  have  been  inflamed  ?  They  will 
bring  back  few  of  the  absent,  irritate  many  of  the  present.  Time,  distress, 
the  frigid  hospitality  of  strangers,  the  love  of  home,  a  sense .  of  our  justice^ 
must  be  the  means  of  restoring  the  love  of  their  country  in  their  bosoms;  by 
the  proposed  measures,  you  will  extinguish  it.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
more  wise  than  ourselves,  beheld  with  contempt  those  assemblages  of  discon- 
tented spirits  on  the  frontier,  who  would  be  more  really  formidable,  if 
exercising  their  spleen  at  home.  A  signal  of  alarm  so  sounded  by  us,  would 
excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  European  powers,  and  really  bring  on  those 
foreign  dangers  which  would  never  have  arisen  from  the  supplications  of  our 
nobility.  The  pain  of  conGscation  is  odious  in  the  most  tyrannical  states ; 
what  must  it  be  considered  in  a  nation  exercising  the  first  rights  of  freedom  ? 
Are  all  the  emigrants  culpable  in  an  equal  degree?  How  many  has  fear 
rendered  exiles  from  their  country  ?  Are  you  now  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  these  fears  were  well  founded,  to  justify  their  desertion  of  France,  and 
to  demonstrate  to  Qiankind  that  the  picture  they  have  drawn  of  our  govern- 
ment  is  nowise  overcharged?  Let  us  rather  prove  that  their  calumnies  were 
unfounded,  and  silence  their  complaints  by  pursuing  a  conduct  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  they  anticipate  (3)." 

Jpiwt  ti>e    The  Assembly,  influenced  by  the  pressing  dangers  of  emigration, 

S^J""*  disregarded  all  these  considerations.  Two  decrees  were  passed,  the 

'791.  '     first  of  which  commanded  the  King^s  brother  to  return  to  France, 

under  pain  of  being  held  to  have  abdicated  his  eventual  right  to  the  regency ; 


1^ 
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labile  the  second  declared  all  the  French  without  the  kingdom  engaged  in  t 
conspiracy  against  the  constitution ;  and  subjected  all  those  who  should  not 
return  before  the  ist  of  January  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and  conGscation  of 
their  estates,  under  reservation  of  the  rights  of  their  wives,  children,  and 
creditors  (i). 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  French  Assembly  cannot  be  better  cha- 
racterised than  in  the  words  of  the  eloquent  author  &f  the  Hndieiw  Gallm, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  undue  prejudice  against  the  Revolution. '^Examples 
of  this  kind,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  are  instances  of  that  reckless  ty- 
ranny which  punishes  the  innocent  to  miake  sure  of  including  the  guilty,  as 
well  as  of  that  refined  cruelty,  which,  after  rendering  home  odious,  perhaps 
insupportable,  phrsues  with  unrelenting  rage  such  of  its  victims  as  fly  to 
foreign  lands  (2)." 
Debate  on  Tho  disposal  of  the  refractory  clergy  was  the  next  object  of  the 
the  clergy,  ^gggj^bly  ;  jt  excitcd  dobatcs  more  stormy  than  those  on  the  emi- 
grants, in  proportion  as  religious  rancour  is  more  bitter  than  civil  dissension. 
"  What  are  you  about  to  do?"  exclaimed  the  advocates  of  the  clergy.  "  Have 
you,  who  have  consecrated  the  freedom  of  worship,  been  the  first  to  violate 
it  ?  The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  places  it  on  a  basis  even  more  so- 
lemn than  the  constitution ;  and  yet  you  seriously  propose  to  subvert  it?  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  author  of  so  much  good  to  France,  has  hrft  this 
one  schism  as  a  legacy  to  its  successors  :  close  it,  for  God's  sake ;  but  do  not 
widen  the  breach.  To  refuse  an  oath  from  a  sense  of  duty  can  never  be  bia» 
mable;  to  take  it  from  a  desire  of  gain  is  alone  disgraceful.  Shall  we  deprive 
those,  who  decline  from  conscientious  scruples,  of  tbe  slender  subsistence 
^vhich  they  enjoy?  Destroyers  of  political  inequality,  shall  we  re-establish  a 
distinction  more  odious  than  any,  by  crushing  to  the  dust  a  meritorious  class 
of  men  ?  Who  shall  guarantee  ourselves  from  similar  spoliation,  if  we  reduce 
to  beggary  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Revolution,  those  who  first  joined 
our  standard  after  the  immortal  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court  ?  Beware  of  driving 
to  desperation  a  set  of  men  still  possessing  extensive  influence  over  the  ruwl 
population.  If  you  are  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  justice,  yet  pause  bcfoie 
you  adopt  a  measure  so  likely  to  awaken  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  our 
bosoms."  But  the  days  of  reason  and  justice  were  past.  The  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  all  declared  against  the  priests.  Even  Condorcet,  the  advocate 
of  freedom  of  worship,  was  the  first  to  support  the  violent  measures  proposed 
against  them.  It  was  resolved  that  all  the  clergy  should  be  ordained  insuntly 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their 
benefices,  and  declared  suspected  of  treason  against  the  state.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  any  in^ 
fluence  over  their  flocks,  and  imprisoned  if  they  refused  to  obey.  On  iw 
account  were  they  to  exercise  any  religious  rites  in  private  (3).  Such  was 
the  liberty  which  the  Revolution  had  already  bestowed  upon  France— such 
its  gratitude  to  its  first  supporters. 

The  adoption  of  these  severe  and  oppressive  enactments  was  signalized  by 
the  first  open  expression  of  irreligious  or  atheistical  sentiments  in  the  As- 
sembly. "  My  god  is  the  Law— 1  acknowledge  no  other,"  was  the  expression 
of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  church.  The  remonstrance  of  the  constitutional 
bishops  had  no  effect.  These  and  similar  expressions  were  loudly  applauded, 
and  the  decree  was  carried  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  acclaination  (4]. 

CO  Mig.  i.  156.  Lac.  i.  208.  Tk.  ii.  33, 24.  (3)  Th.  ii.  28.  Ue.  i.  209.  MIf.  ii.  iSC. 

(3)  MockinUMh'sBngUiMlyiii.  463.  (4)  Uc.  ii.  309.  Blig.  ii.  1S6.      t 
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hS  tT  When  these  acts  were  submitted,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  to 
<^H>a  the  King  for  his  consideration,  he  sanctioned  the  first  decree 
ciSJ.  **  against  the  emigrants,  but  put  his  veto  upon  the  last,  and  the  one 
against  the  priests.  He  had  previously,  and  openly  censured  his  brother's 
desertion  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  disapproval  of  the  gena^al  emigration  of  the 
noblesse  was  well  known  to  all  parties ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  give  his 
sanction  to  the  extreme  measures  which  were  now  meditated  against  them. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  council,  that  to  pacify  the  people,  whom  it  was  well 
known  the  exercise  of  the  veto  would  exasperate,  the  King  should  dismiss  all 
his  religious  attendants,  excepting  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  ta  the  con- 
stitution ;  but,  to  this,  Louis,  though  in  general  so  flexible,  opposed  an  invin^ 
cible  resistance,  observing,  that  it  would  ill  become  those  who  had  declared 
the  right  of  every  subject  in  the  realm  to  liberty  of  conscience,  to  deny  it  to 
the  sovereign  alone.  In  acting  thus  firmly,  he  was  supported  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  constitutional  parly,  and  by  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris ; 
and  he  stood  much  in  need  of  their  adhesion,  in  thus  coming  to  open  rupture 
with  the  people  and  the  legislature  (1 ) . 

Ko».^.  the  announcement  of  the  King's  refusal  was  received  with  very 
different  impressions  by  the  different  parties  in  the  Assembly,  The  Republicans 
could  not  disguise  their  satisfaction  at  a  step  which  promised  to  embroil  him 
still  farther  with  the  nation,  and  to  give  to  their  ambitious  projects  the  weight 
of  popular  support.  They  congratulated  the  ministers  in  terms  of  irony  on 
the  decisive  proof  they  had  now'given  of  the  freedom  of  the  throne.  On  the 
following  morning,  a  severe  proclamation  from  Louis  appeared  against  the 
emigrants.  The  Feuiilants  animadverted  upon  it  as  an  unconstitutional 
stretch  of  prerogative;  the  Jacobins,  as  too  indulgent  in  its  expressions  (2). 
Eimioo  of  The  choice  of  a  mayor  for  the  city  of  Paris  shortly  after  occupied 
piST"'  the  attention  of  the  capital.  La  Fayette  had  retired  from  the  com- 
f'o'i*  "•  mand  of  the  national  gtfard,  and  was  a  candidate  for  that  dignity. 
He  was  supported  by  the  Constitutionalists,  while  P^tion^the  organ  of  the 
now  united  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  was  the  favourite  of  the  people.  The 
Gonrt,  jealous  of  La  Fayette,  who  had  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  dislike, 
especially  to  the  Queen,  since  the  5th  October,  had  the  imprudence  to  throw 
the  weight  of  the  crown  into  the  scale  for  Petion,  and  even  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  for  that  purpose.  "  M.  La  Fayette,"  said  the  Queen, ''  aspires 
to  the  mayoralty,  in  the  hope  of  soon  becoming  a  mayor  of  the  palace ;  Pdtion 
is  a  Jacobin  and  a  Republican,  but  he  is  a  fool,  incapable  of  rendering  himiself 
the  head  of  a  party."  Potion  accordingly  was  elected,  and  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  Revolution.  On  such  miserable 
grounds  did  the  court  alienate  the  affections  of  the  friends  of  a  constitutional, 
and  throw  offices  of  trust  into  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of  a  republican 

government  (3).  ,         .    j  » 

?;•»/*?"  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Republicans  openly  aspired  to 
X^Z  still  more  important  powers.  The  great  object  of  their  endeavours 
?;«'S*  was  to  get  the  King  involved  in  a  foreign  war,  in  the  hope,  which 
subsequent  events  sO  completely  justified,  that  their  cause  being  identified 
with  that  of  national  independence,  would  become  triumphant.  They  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  firm  tone  adopted  by  the  King  in  the 
proclamation  against  the  emigrants.  "  Let  us  raise  ourselves,"  said  Isnard, 
"on  this  occasion,  to  the  real  dignity  of  our  situation;  let  us  speak  to  the 


(I)  MJg.  H.  157.  Th.  ii.  80,  St.  -      (8)  Mi«.  I.  m.  i.  M,  95. 
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ministers,  to  the  King,  to  Europe  in  arms,  with  the  Ormness  which  becomes 
us  :  let  us  tell  the  former  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  their  conduct;  that 
they  must  mal^e  their  election  between  public  gratitude  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws;  and  that  by  vengeance  we  mean  death.  Let  us  tell  the  King  that 
his  interest  is  to  defend  the  constitution;  that  he  reigns  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people;  that  the  nation  is  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
the  law.  Let  .us  tell  Europe,  that  if  the  French  nation  draws  the  sword,  it 
will  throw  away  the  scabbard;  that  it  will  not  again  seek  it  till  crowned  by 
the  laurels  of  victory;  that  if  cabinets  engage  kings  in  a  war  against  the 
people,  we  will  rouse  the  people  to  mortal  strife  with  sovereigns.  Let  us  tell 
them,  that  the  combats  in  which  the  people  engage  by  order  of  despots, 
resemble  the  strife  of  two  friends  under  cloud  of  night,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  perfidious  emissary;  when  the  dawn  appears,  and  they  recognise  each 
other,  they  throw  away  their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and  turn  their 
vengeance  against  the  author  of  their  discord.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  our 
enemies,  if,  at  the  moment  when  their  armies  engage  with' ours,  the  light  of 
D«c.u,i79'.  philosophy  strikes  their  eyes."  Transported  by  these  ideas,  the 
Assembly  unanimously  adojpted  the  proposed  measure  of  addressing  the 
throne.  Yaublanc  was  the  organ  of  their  deputation.  ^'  No  sooner,"  said  he, 
^<  did  the  Assembly  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  than  they 
perceived  that  the  troubles  which  agitate  it  have  their  soui^e  in  the  criminal 
preparations  of  the  French  emigrants.  Their  audacity  is  supported  by  the 
German  princes,  who,  forgetting  the  faith  of  treaties,  openly  encourage  their 
armaments,  and  compel  counter-preparations  on  our  part,,  which  absorb  the 
sums  destined  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  It  is  your  province  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  evils,  and  hold  to  foreign  powers  the  language  befitting  a  King  of  the 
French.  Tell  them,  that  wherever  preparations  of  war  are  carried  on,  there 
France  beholds  nothing  but  enemies;  that  we  will  religiously  observe  peace 
on  our  side;  that  we  will  respect  their  laws,  their  usages,  their  constitutions; 
but  that  if  they  continue  to  favour  the  armaments  destined  against  the  French, 
France  will  bring  into  their  bosoms  not  fire  and  sword,  but  freedom.  It  is  for 
them  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  such  a  wakening  of  their  people." 
Dec.  I.  i79t.  The  King  promised  to  take  the  message  of  the  Assem))ly  into  the 
most  serious  consideration,  and  a  few  days  after  came  in  person  to  the 
Chamber,  and  announced  that  he  had  notified  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and 
the  other  Electors,  that  if  they  did  not,  before  the  iSth  January,  put  an  end 
to  the  military  preparations  ip  their  states,  he  would  regard  them  as  enemies; 
and  that  he  had  written  to  the  Emperor,  to  call  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
empire,  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  war. ''  If  these  remon- 
strances," he  concluded,  "are  not  attended  to,  nothing  will  remain  but  to 
declare  war, — a  step  which  a  people  who  have  renounced  the  idea  of  conquest 
will  never  take  without  absolute  necessity,  but  from  which  a  generous  and 
free  nation  will  not  shrink  when  called  by  the  voice  of  honour  and  public 
safety."  Loud  applauses  followed  these  words;  and  it  was  already  manifest 
that  the  revolutionary  energy  was  turning  into  its  natural  channel,  warlike 
achievement  (1). 
propara.  Thoso  dcclafations  were  followed  by  serious  preparations.  Nar- 
liarf  ^"'  bonne,  a  young  and  enterprising  man  of  the  Feuillants,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  war,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  frontiers.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  put  in  immediate  requisition,  ana 
twenty  millions  of  francs  (L.800,000)  voted  for  that  purpose.  Three  armies 

(I)  Mig.  i.  162,    Th.  ii.  38, 
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were  organised,  one  under  the  command  of  Rochambeau,  one  of  Lnekner, 
one  of  La  Fayette.  The  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  were  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  security  of  the  state  and  of  the  constitution,  and 
their  estates  put  under  sequestration.  Finally,  the  Count  de  Provence,  after* 
wards  Louis  XYIII,  not  having  obeyed  the  requisition  to  return  to  the  king- 
dom within  the  appointed  time,  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  regency  (1). 
The  Elector  of  Treves  obeyed  the  requisition  ^  but  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
though  naturally  pacific,  and  totally  unprepared  for  war,  gave  orders  to  his 
general,  the  Marshal  of  Bendjer,  to  defend  the  elector  if  he  was  attacked,  and 
insisted  that  the  rights  of  the  feudal  lords  should  be  re-established  in  Alsace. 
Mean-while  the  imperial  troops  were  put  in  motion;  fifty  thousand  men 
were  stationed  in  the  Low  Countries;  six  thousand  in  the  Brisgaw;  thirty 
thousand  ordered  for  Bohemia  (2). 

Th«Empe.    Tho  Empcror  Leopold  was  extremely  averse  to  a  contest,  for 
"'•tow"  which  he  was  unprepared,  and  which  he  was  well  aware  was 
""•        hostile  to  his  interests.  His  object  was  to  establish  a  congress,  and 
adjust  the  disputed  points  with  France  in  such  a  manner  as  might  satisfy  all 
parties.   He  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
system  entire  in  its  material  parts,  but  wished  to  restore  to  the  throne  some 
of  its  lost  prerogatives,  and  divide  the  legislature  into  two  Chambers,— alte-* 
rations  which  experience  has  proved  it  would  have  been  y/eU  for  France  if 
she  could  have  imposed  on  her  turbulent  and  impassioned  people  (3). 
oppMwi  1^    Brissot  was  the  decided  advocate  for  war  in  the  Club  of  the  Jaco- 
Rob«pifrrf  jjjjjg .  jjjg  influence  on  that  subject  was  long  counterbalanced  by 
that  of  Robespierre,  who  dreaded  above  all  things  the  accession  of  strength 
which  his  political  opponents  might  receive  from  the  command  of  the  armies. 
"Beware,"  said  he,  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  "you  who  have  so  long  guarded 
against  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  of  now  becoming  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  its  designs.  Brissot  is  clear  for  war;  I  ask  you  where  are  your 
armies,  your  fortresses,  your  magazines?  What!  shall  we  believe  that  the 
court,  which,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  is  incessantly  engaged  in  intrigues, 
will  abstain  from  them  when  it  obtains  the  lead  of  our  armies?  I  see  clearly 
the  signs  of  perfidy,  not  only  in  those  who  are  to  proclaim  war,  but  in  those 
who  advise  it.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  the  efforts  of  the  emigrants  to 
rouse  foreign  powers  are  utterly  nugatory.  Are  you  to  be  the  party,  by  a 
hasty  measure,  to  compel  them  to  adopt  vigorous  steps?  I  affirm,  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  is  sold  by  traitors. 
The  more  1  mediUte  on  the  chances  of  war,  the  more  my  mind  is  filled  with 
the  most  gloomy  presages.   Already  I  see  the  men,  who  basely  shed  the 
Wood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Champ-de-Mars,  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
What  guarantee  am  I  offered  against  such  appalling  dangers?  The  patriotism 
of  Brissot  and  Condorcet!  I  know  not  if  it  is  true;  I  know  not  if  it  is  sincere; 
bull  know  well  that  it  is  tardy.  I  have  seen  them  worship  M.  La  Fayette; 
they  made  a  show  of  resistance  at  the  time  of  his  odious  success;  but  they 
have  since  upheld  his  fortunes,  and  evinced  but  too  plainly  that  they  were 
participant  in  his  designs  against  the  public  weal  (4). 
Change  of     Whllc  thcso  divlsious  were  going  on  among  the  revolutionary 
»'»i«tr,.     ^^xy^  the  ministers  of  the  King  were  daily  declining  in  influence. 
BiYided  among  themselves,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  incessant 
tttacks  of  the  Assembly^and  the  patriot  clubs.  The  one-half,  led  by  Delessart 

(1)  Mig.  i.  m.   Uc,  i.  at7.  Th.  u.  3».  40.  (3)  BouilI«5,  ii.  299. 309.  T»».  ».  41^ 

(2)  Uc.  i.  163.  Th.  ii.  41.  X4)  L«c.  i.  316,  217.  Th  u.  47,^.  , 
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and  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  were  inclined  to  the  aristocratic;  the  other, 
headed  by  Narbonne  and  Cahier  de  Gerville,  to  the  democratic  side.  Sensible 
of  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries,  the  popular  leaders  in  the  Assembly 
pushed  their  advantages,  and  preferred  an  accusation  against  the  two  former 
of  the  Ministry.  Though  they  were  baffled  for  some  time  by  the  ability  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  yet  at  length  the  Ring  was  obliged 
to  yield,  and  make  a  total  change  in  his  councils  (1). 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry  was  the  same 
as  that  acted  on  in  similar  extremities  by  Charles  I,  to  divide  the  opposition, 
by  the  selection  of  the  least  intemperate  of  its  members.  Roland  was  made 
minister  of  the  interior;  Dumouriez  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs; 
Lacoste,  Clavi^re,  Duranton,  and  Servan,  were  severally  appointed  to  the 
marine,  the  finances,  the  judicatory,  and  war  (2). 
Character  of  Dumouriez  was  forty-scvcu  years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to  this 
D«mourier.  important  situation.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  man : 
abilities;  an  enterprising  character;  indefatigable  activity;  impetuosity  of 
disposition;  confidence  in  his  own  fortune;  a  steady  and  rapid  coB/HPflwi. 
Fertile  in  resources,  pliant  in  temper,  engaging  in  conversation,  unbounded 
in  ambition,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  rise  to  distinction  in  periods  of 
civil  commotion.   But  these  great  mental  powers  were  counterbalanced  by 
others  of  an  opposite  tendency.  A  courtier  before  1789,  a  constitutionalist 
under  the  first  Assembly,  a  Girondist  under  the  second,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
change  with  every  wind  that  blew,  in  the  constant  desire  to  raise  himself  to 
the  h^d  of  affairs.  Volatile,  fickle,  inconsiderate,  he  adopted  measures  too 
hastily  to  ensure  success ;  veering  with  all  the  changes  of  the  times,  he  wanted 
the  ascendant  of  a  powerful,  and  the  weight  of  a  virtuous  character.  Had  he 
possessed,  with  his  own  genius,  the  firmness  of  BouilW,  the  passions  of  Mira- 
beau,  or  the  dogmatism  of  Robespierre,  he  might  for  a  time  have  ruled  the 
Revolution.   An  admirable  partizan,  he  was  a  feeble  leader  of  a  party;  weH 
qualified  to  play  the  part  of  Antony,  or  Alcibiades,  he  was  unfit  to  follow  the 
steps  of  Caesar  or  Cromwell  (3) . 
Madlme"**     Austcrc  iu  character,  simple  in  manners,  firm  in  principle^  Ro- 
Rotand?     land  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  Dumouriez.  His  disposition 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  he  brought  to  the 
government  of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  integrity  and  simplicity 
of  the  Sabine  farm.  A  steady  republican,  he  was  well  qualified  for  a  quiescent, 
but  ill  for  an  incipient  state  of  freedom;  uncompromising  in  his  prindpl^ 
unostentatious  in  his  manners,  unambitious  in  his  inclination,  he  wonid 
probably  never  have  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  private  life,  but  lor  the 
splendid  abilities,  and  brilliant  character  of  his  wife.  Impassioned  in  dispo* 
tion,  captivating  in  manner,  unrivalled  in  conversation,  this  remarkable 
woman  united  the  graces  of  the  French  to  the  elevation  of  the  R®*"!" 
character.  Born  in  the  middling  ranks,  her  manners,  though  without  the 
ease  of  dignified  birth,  yet  conferred  distinction  on  an  elevated  sUtion :  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  fascinating  society  in  France,  she  preserved  unsulliw 
the  simplicity  of  domestic  life.  She  had  as  much  virtue  as  pride,  as  ranch 
ambition  as  private  worth.  Her  sensitive  temperament  could  not  endure  the 
constant  attacks  made  on  her  husband  at  the  tribune,  and  she  replied,  p»" 
haps  with  undue  warmth,  in  articles  in  pamphlets  and  public  journals  whidj 
bore  her  husband's  name.  An  ardent  admirer  of  antiquity,  she  wept,  while 

(1)  Mig.i.l04.Lac.i.SI8.319.  fS)  Bli^  i.  164.  Lae.i.»4.  Th.  ii.  50. 

(2)  mg,  i.  104.  Lac.  i.  284.  Th.  ii.  57,  58.  f"  Ar^rrl. 
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yet  in  infancy,  that  she  was  not  born  a  Roman  citizen.  She  lived  to  witness 
misfortunes  greater  than  were  known  to  ancient  states,  and  to  bear  them  with 
more  than  Roman  constancy  (1). 

The  court  named  the  new  Ministry,  '^  Le  Minist^re  sans-culotte.^'  The 
first  time  that  Roland  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  he  was  dressed  with 
strings  in  his  shoes,  and  a  round  hat.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  refused 
to  admit  him  in  such  an  unwonted  costume,  not  knowing  who  he  was;  but 
being  afterwards  informed,  and  in  consequence  obliged  to  do  so,  he  turned 
to  Dumouriez,  and  said  with  a  sigh, ''  Ah,  sir,  no  buckles  in  his  shoes!'' — 
*^  All  is  lost ! ''  replied  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  sarcastic  irony  (2). 
M^rch  ,7,  jjjg  gygj  ^^jy  ^  ^jjg  jjg^  ministry  was  to  prepare  for  a  war.  The 
Slate  •!  situation  of  foreign  affairs  became  daily  more  menacing.  The  aged 
affairs.  and  pacific  Leopold  was  just  dead;  and  his  successor,  Francis  II, 
young  and  inexperienced,  was  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  bis  circumspec- 
tion. Austria  was  collecting  her  troops,  and  placing  garrisons  in  situations 
calculated  to  menace  the  district  of  the  Jura;  the  assemblage  of  emigrants  at 
Goblentz  had  been  renewed  with  more  vigour  thaii  ever;  and  military  pre- 
parations, though  on  a  limited  scale,  were  going  forward  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  ultimatum  on  which  Austria  agreed  to  discontinue  her  prepara- 
tions, was  the  re-establishment  of  ilie  monarchy  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
was  put  by  the  declaration  of  25d  June,  1789;  the  restitution  of  their  pro- 
perty to  the  clergy;  the  cession  of  Alsace,  with  all  its  senorial  rights,  to  the 
German  Princes,  and  of  Avignon  to  the  Pope.  These  terms  were  deemed 
wholly  inadmissible  by  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
parties  that  a  contest  was  inevitable  (5). 

wir  d«jw4  All  classes  in  France  were  equally  anxious  for  war.  The  Royalists 
««'ii^'*  hoped  every  thing  from  the  invasion  of  the  German  powers;  the 
France,  superiority  of  their  discipline,  the  number  of  their  armies,  led  them 
to  anticipate  an  immediate  march  to  Paris,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  re- 
Tolutionary  mania,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much.  The  Constitu- 
tionalists, worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle  they  had  so  long  maintained 
with  their  domestic  enemies,  expected  to  regain  their  ascendancy  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  army,  and  the  experienced  necessity  of  military  discipline. 
The  Democrats  eagerly  desired  the  excitation  and  tumult  of  campaigns,  from 
all  the  chances  of  which  they  hoped  to  derive  advantage :  victorious,  they 
looked  to  the  establishment  of  their  principles  in  foreign  states;  vanquished, 
they  anticipated  the  downfall  of  the  constitutionalist^,  and  their  own  instal- 
lation in  their  stead  (4). 

aoth  April,  Pressed  alike  by  his  friends,  his  ministers,  and  his  enemies,  Louis 
^ddl*"'  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  the  fatal  step.  On  the  20th  April, 
»s«inst  his  he  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  long  exposition  by  Du- 
JSt."^'  mouriez,  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  i|gainst  Austria;  the  secret 
tenor  of  the  conferences  of  Mantua,  Reichenbach,  and  Pilnitz ;  the  coalition 
of  kings,  formed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Revolution ;  the  open  protec- 
tion given  to  the  troops  of  the  emigrants ;  and  the  intolerable  conditions  of 
the  ultimatum ;  pronounced,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  these  irrevocable 
words:— "You  have  heard,  gentlemen,  the  result  of  my  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  they  are  conformable  to  the  sentiments  more  than  once 

(i)  Roland'a  ll«morrs«  i:  32.  Mig!  i.  165.  Th.  ii.  never  get  a  grimpse  of  any  thing  but  the  petticoats 

6}>  64.  Lac.  i.  325.  Hist-  de  la  Conv.  i.  38.  of  his  vr\[e."—Hist.  de  la  Convention,  i.  38. 

She  was,  howeyer,  too  active  and  enterprising         (2)  Mig.  i.  166.  Th.  ii.  65. 
tor  a  tUtaamaii's  wife.  «*  When  I  wish  to  see  the         (3)  Mig.  ii.  167.  lac.  i.  226.  Th.  ii.  70*  72. 
»«»i»ter  of  th«  interior/'  said  Condorcet,  "I  can        (4)  Lac.  i.  228.  Th.  ii.  i7,  49, 
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expres!(ed  to  me  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the  great  ma-^ 
jority  of  the  kingdom.  All  prefer  a  war  to  the  continuance  of  outrages  to  the 
national  honour,  or  menaces  to  the  national  safely.  I  have  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  pacification  in  my  power;  I  now  come,  in  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  propose  to  the  Assembly,  that  we  should  declare  war  against  the  Ring 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.'*  This  declaration  was  received  in  silence,  inter- 
rupted only  by  partial  applause.  How  unanimous  soever  the  members  were 
in  approving,  the  declaration  of  the  King,  they  were  too  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  to  give  vent  to  any  noisy 
ebullition  of  feeling.  In  the  evening,  on  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  the 
occasion,  war  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  (i). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  Assembly,  including 
Gondorcet,  Clavi^re,  Roland,'  and  de  Graves,  disapproved  of  this  step,  and 
yet  voted  for  it — a  striking  proof  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  troubled  times, 
the  more  moderate  and  rational  party  are  swept  along  by  the  darilig  measures 
of  moref  vehement  and  reckless  men  (2). 

The  King  was  well  aware  that  the  interests  of  his  family  could  not  be 
benefited,  but  necessarily  must  be  injured  by  the  events  of  the  war,  whatever 
they  might  be;  if  victorious,  the  people  would  be  more  imperious  in  their 
demands,  and  more  difficult  for  the  crown  to  govern ;  vanquished,  he  would 
be  accused  of  treachery,  and  made  to  bear  the  load  of  public  indignation.  So 
strongly  was  he  impressed  by  these  considerations,  and  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  his  conduct,  in  agreeing  to  this  war,  might  hereafter  be  made  the 
subject  of  accusation  at  the  trial  which  he  was  well  aware  was  approaching, 
that  he  drew  up  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  where  he  delivered 
his  opinions  against  the  war,  and  after  getting  it  signed  by  all  the  ministers, 
deposited  it  in  the  iron  closet  which  about  this  time  he  had  secretly  made  in 
the  wall  of  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  to  contain  the  most  important 
papers  in  his  possession,  both  those  calculated  to  found  a  charge  against  him, 
and  support  his  defence  when  brought  to  trial.  The  closet,  with  its  contents, 
was  afterwards  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  the  blacksmith  who  was  em- 
ployed to  make  it  (3). 

Thus  commenced  the  greatest,  the  most  bloody,  and  the  most  interesting 
war,  which  has  agitated  mankind  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Rising 
from  feeble  beginnings,  it  at  length  involved  the  world  in  its  conflagration; 
involving  the  interests,  and  rousing  the  passions  of  every  class  of  the  people, 
it  brought  unheard-of  armies  into  the  field,  and  was  carried  on  with  a  degree 
of  exasperation  unknown  in  civilized  times.  But  from  this  strife  of  principle, 
as  well  as  interest,  the  fair  fabric  of  civil  liberty  is  destined,  let  us  hope,  at 
length  to  emerge,  if  not  in  the  country  where  it  arose,  at  least  elsewhere  in 
the  world ;  and  in  the  efforts  both  of  sovereigns  to  crush  and  demagogues  to 
madden  its  spirit,  are  to  be  found  the  means  by  which  wisdom  is  taught  and 
moderatibil  finally  impressed  upon  the  miasses  of  the  people,  and  a  better 
temper  induced  by  the  sufferings  than  can  ever  arise  from  the  nnhroken 
prosperity  of  mankind. 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  received  with  joy  by  aU 
France,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  those  districts  which  were  destined  to 
suffer  most  from  its  ultimate  effects.  The  Jacobins  beheld  in  it  the  termina- 
tion of  their  apprehensions  occasioned  by  the  emigrants,  and  the  uncertain 
conduct  of  the  King.  The  Gonstitationalists  hoped  that  the  common  dasg^f 


[^ 


Blig.  i.  16S.  Lac.  lit  228«  Th.  u.  75>  76-  (3)  lU  Campait,  u.  222.  Tb.  ii.  79. 
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would  unite  all  the  factions  which  now  distracted  the  commonwealth,  while 
the  field  of  battle  would  mow  down  the  turbulent  characters  whom  the 
Revolntion  had  brought  forth.  A  few  of  the  Feuiiiants  only  reproached  the 
Assembly  with  having  violated  the  constitution,  and  begun  a  war  of 
aggression,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  terminate  fatally  for  France  (1). 

It  communicated  a  new  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  already  so  strongly 
excited.  The  districts,  the  municipalities,  and  the  clubs,  wrote  addresses  to 
the  Assembly,  congratulating  them  on  having  vindicated  the  national  honour; 
arms  were  prepared,  pikes  forged,  gifts  provided,  and  the  nation  seemed 
impatient  only  to  receive  its  invaders.  But  the  efforts  of  patriotism,  strong 
as  an  auxiliary  to  a  military  force,  are  seldom  able  to  supply  its  place.  The 
first  combats  were  all  unsuccessful  to  the  French  arms;  and,  it  will  more 
than  once  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  had  the  allies  acted  with  more  decision 
and  pressed  on  to  Paris  before  military  experience  had  been  superadded  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  adversaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  might 
have  been  terminated  in  a  single  campaign  (2). 

Two  events  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  about  this  time  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  which  evinced  the  perilous  nature  of  the  principles  which 
were  now  promulgated  from  the  French  capital. 

Massacre  of  Tho  first  of  thcsc  was  the  massacre  of  Avignon .  This  city  had  been 
Afisnoo.  ^Yie  theatre  of  bloody  events  ever  since  the  period  of  its  union  with 
France.  This  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  had  been  con- 
sented to  with  extreme  reluctance  by  Louis,  and  never  thoroughly  acquiesced 
in  by  the  inhabitants.  Two  parties,  one  favourable,  the  other  opposed  to  the 
incorporation,  divided  the  city.  The  latter  had  murdered  Lecuyer,  secretary 
to  the  municipality,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge. 
The  revenge  of  the  popular  party  was  slow,  but  not  the  less  atrocious.  In 
Oct  3o,  1791  silence  they  collected  their  forces,  and  at  length,  when  all  assistance 
was  absent,  surrounded  the  city.  The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  guarded 
so  as  to  render  escape  impossible,  and  a  band  of  assassins  sought  out,  in  their 
own  houses,  the  individuals  destined  for  death.  Sixty  unhappy  wretches 
were  speedily  thrust  into  prison,  where,  during  the  obscurity  of  night,  the 
murderers  wreaked  their  vengeance  with  impunity.  One  young  man  put 
fourteen  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  and  at  length  only  desisted  from  excess 
of  ^tigue;  the  father  was  brought  to  witness  the  massacre  of  his  children; 
the  children  of  the  father,  to  aggravate  their  sufferings  :  twelve  women 
perished  after  having  undergone  tortures  worse  than  death  itself;  an  old 
priest,  remarkable  for  a  life  of  beneficence,  who  had  escaped,  was  pursued, 
and  sacrificed  by  the  objects  of  his  bounty.  When  vengeance  had  done  its 
worst,  the  remains  of  the  victims  were  torn  And  mutilated,  and  heaped  up  in 
a  ditch,  or  thrown  into  the  Rhone  (3). 

The  recital  of  these  atrocities  excited  the  utmost  commiseration  in  the  As- 
sembly. Cries  of  indignation  arose  on  all  sides;  the  President  fainted  after 
reading  the  letter  which  communicated  its  details.  But  this,  like  almost  all  the 
other  crimes  of  the  popular  party  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
mained unpunished.  The  Legislature,  after  some  delay,  felt  it  necessary  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty,  and  some  of  the  authors  of  this  massacre  afterwards  fell 
the  victims,  on  34  st  May,  of  the  sanguinary  passions  of  which  they  had  given 
so  cruel  an  example.  In  a  revolution,  the  ruling  power,  themselves  supported 
by  the  populace,  can  seldom  punish  their  excesses;  the  period  of  reaction 
must  be  waited  for  before  it  can  in  general  be  attempted  (4). 


tm-iKT?.  (3)] 

(^)  Mig.  i.  169,  Tool,  ii,  12i.  Th.  ii.  79.  (4)  Uv.  ..  *ta.  ,^  , 
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DrfwiAii  The  second  catastrophe,  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  yet  more 
K"i21°"  terrible  in  its  details,  was  the  revolt  of  Sl-.Domingo.  The  slaves  in 
"*'"«°-  that  flourishing  colony,  agitated  by  the  intelligence  which  they  re- 
ceived of  the  levelling  principlies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  early  ma- 
nifested symptoms  of  insubordination.  The  Assembly,  divided  between  the 
desire  of  enfranchising  so  large  a  body  of  men,  and  the  evident  dangers  of 
such  a  step,  had  long  hesitated  on  the  course  they  should  adopt,  and  were 
inclined  to  sijpport  the  rights  of  the  planters.  But  the  passions  of , the  Ne- 
groes were  excited  by  the  efforts  of  a  society,  styled  "The  Society  of  Friends 
of  the  Blacks,^'  of  which  Brlssot  was  the  leading  member;  and  the  mulattoes 
were  induced  by  their  injudicious  advice  to  organize  an  insurrection.  They 
trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  control  the  ferocity  of  the  slaves  even 
during  the  heats  of  a  revolt ;  they  little  knew  the  dissimulation  and  cruelty 
of  the  savage  character.  An  universal  revolt  was  planned  and  organized, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  the  samenigiit 
fixed  on  for  its  breaking  out  over  the  whole  island  (i). 
October  3o.  At  Icugth,  at  midnight,  on  the  30th  October,  the  insurrection  broke 
'79'-  forth.  In  an  instant  twelve  hundred  coffee,  and  two  hundred  sugar 
plantations,  were  in  flames;  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the  farm-offices, 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  unfortunate  proprietors  hunted  down,  murdered,  or 
thrown  into  the  flames  by  the  infuriated  Negroes.  The  horrors  of  a  servile  war 
universally  appeared.  The  unchained  African  signalized  his  ingenuity  by  the 
discovery  of.  new  and  unheard-of  modes  of  torture.  An  unhappy  planter  was 
sawed  asunder  between  two  boards;  the  horrors  inflicted  on  the  women  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  known  even  in  the  annals  of  Christian  ferocity.  The  indul- 
gent master  was  sacriGced  equally  with  the  inhumane;  on  all  alike,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  race  were  indiscrimi- 
nately wreaked.  Crowds  of  slaves  traversed  the  country  with  the  heads  of  the 
white  children  aflixed  on  their  pikes;  they  served  as  the  standards  of  these 
furious  assemblages  (2).  In  a  few  instances  only,  the  humanity  of  the  Negro 
character  resisted  the  savage  contagion  of  the  time ;  and  some  faithful  slaves, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  fed  in  caves  their  masters  or  their  children, 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  destruction. 

The  intelligence  of  these  disasters  excited  an  ang^  discussion  in  the  As- 
sembly. Brissot,  the  most  vehement  opponent  of  slavery,  ascribed  them  all 
to  the  refusal  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  Negroes ;  the  moderate  mem- 
bers, to  the  inflammatory  addresses  circulated  among  them  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  Paris.  At  length  it  was  agreed  to  concede  the  political 
rights  for  which  they  contended  to  the  men  of  colour;  and  in  consequence 
of  thatresolution,  St.-Domingo  obtained  the  nominal  blessings  of  freedom  (3). 
But  it  is' not  thus  that  the  great  changes  of  nature  are  conducted;  a  child 
does  not  acquire  the  strength  of  manhood  in  an  hour,  or  a  tree  the  con- 
sistency of  the  hardy  denizens  of  the  forest  in  a  season.  The  hasty  philan- 
thropists who  conferred  upon  an  ignorant  slave  population  the  precipitate 
gift  of  freedom,  did  them  a  greater  injury  than  their  worst  enemies.  The 
black  population  remain  to  this  day,  in  St.-Domingo,  a  memorable  example  of 
the  ruinous  elTect  of  precipitate  emancipation.  Without  the  steady  habits  of 
civilized  society ;  ignorant  of  the  wants  which  reconcile  to  a  life  of  labour; 
destitute  of  the  support  which  a  regular  government  might  have  afforded, 
they  have  brought  to  the  duties  of  cultivated  the  habits  of  savage  life.  To  the 
indolence  of  the  Negro  character  they  have  joined  the  vices  of  European  cor- 

(1)  Tool.  ii.  Ot.  Lac.  i.  214.  (8)  Uc.  i.  215.  Tool.  ii.  96. 

(2)  Lac.  i.  314.  Tool.  ii.  9«. 
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ruption;  profligate,  idle,  and  disorderly,  they  have  declined  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  happiness ;  from  being  the  greatest  sugar  plantation  in  the  world, 
the  island  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  importing  that  valuable  pro- 
dace;  and  the  Inhabitants,  naked  and  voluptuous,  arc  fast  receding  into  the 
state  of  nature  from  which  their  ancestors  were  torn,  two  centuries  ago,  by 
the  rapacity  of  Christian  avarice  (i). 

Meanwhile  the  disasters  of  the  armies,  the  natural  effect  of  thirty  years' 
unbroken  continental  peace,  and  recent  license  and  insubordination,  pro- 
duced the  utmost  consternation  in  Paris.  The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was 
rapidly  increasing;  their  affiliated  societies  were  daily  extending  their  rami- 
fications throughout  France,  and  the  debates  of  the  parent  club  shook  the 
kingdom  from  one  end  to  another.  They  accused  the  Royalists  of  having 
occasioned  the  defeats,  by  raising  treasonable  cries  oi  Sauve  qui  peut;  the 
Aristocrats  could  not  dissemble  their  joy  at  events  which  promised  shortly 
to  bring  the  allied  armies  to  Paris,  and  restore  the  ancient  regime;  the  gene- 
rals attributed  their  disasters  to  Dumouriez,  who  had  planned  the  campaign; 
he  ascribed  every  thing  to  the  defective  mode  in  which  his  orders  had  been 
executed.  Distrust  and  recrimination  universally  prevailed  (2). 
8oy«i  In  this  extremity,  the  Assembly  took  the  most  energetic  measures 
K"n?ed.'"  for  ensuring  their  own  authority  and  the  public  safety.  They  de- 
clared their  sittings  permanent,  disbanded  the  guard  of  the  King,  which 
had  excited  the  popular  jealousy,  and  passed  a  decree  condemning  the  re- 
fractory clergy  to  exilei  To  secure  the  capital  from  insult,  they  directed  the 
formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  and  sought  to  main- 
tain the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  by  Revolutionary  fetes,  and  increase  their 
efBciency  by  arming  them  with  pikes.  The  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard  was 
carried  only  by  a  small  majority  and  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  opposition. 
"The  veil  "  said  Girardin,  "  is  now  withdrawn;  the  insurrection  against  the 
throne  is  no  longer  disguised.  We  are  called  on,  in  a  period  of  acknowledged 
public  danger,  to  remove  the  last  constitutional  protection  from  the  crown. 
Why  are  we  always  told  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  royalist 
faction?  a  party  weak  in  numbers,  despicable  in  influence,  whom  it  would 
be  so  easy  to  subdue.  I  see  two  factions,  and  a  double  set  of  dangers,  and 
one  advances  by  hasty  strides  to  a  regicide  government.  Would  to  God 
my  anticipations  may  prove  unfounded!  But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
striking  analogy  of  the  two  countries  :  I  cannot  forget  that,  in  a  similar 
crisis,  the  Long  Parliament  disbanded  the  guard  of  Charles  I.  What  fate 
awaited  that  unhappy  monarch?  What  now  awaits  the  constitutional  sove- 
reign of  the  French  (3)  ?  " 

The  royal  guard  was  remodelled  after  its  dissolution;  the  officers  in  part 
chosen  from  a  different  class,  the  staff  put  into  different  hands,  and  com- 
panies of  pikemen  introduced  from  the  faubourgs  to  neutralize  the  loyalty 
of  their  fellow-soldiers.  The  constitutional  party  made  the  most  vigorous 
remonstrances  against  these  hazardous  innovations.  But  their  etlorts  were 
vain :  the  approach  of  danger  and  the  public  agitation  had  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  (^). 

The  evident  peril  of  his  situation  roused  the  pacific  King  intQ,more  than 

;i)  The  details  of  lliis    dreadful    insurrection,  (2)  Mig.  i.  171.    Toul.  ii.  l5l.  Lac.  i.  M3.  Th. 

vith  a  full  accoant  of  the  subsequent  history  of  St.-  "•  80.  8i. 

Domingo,  will  be  giveu  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  (8)  L^c.  1.834.  Mig.  i.  172. 

^bich  treats  of  th«  expediUon  of  Napoleon  to  that  (4)  Mig.  i.  172.  Th.  ».  87. 
Uland.  It  is  not  the  least  important  period  of  the 
eveotfol  era.  .Vide  infra.  Chap,  ixxvii* 
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tisuJil  vigour.  His  ministers  were  incessantly  urging  him  to  give  his  sanctioti 
to  the  decree  of  exile  against  the  non-juring  priests,  and  to  admit  the  con- 
stitutional clergy  free  access  to  his  person,  in  order  to  remove  all  ground  fbr 
complaint  on  the  score  of  religion.  But  on  these  points  Louis  was  immovable. 
Indifferent  to  personal  danger,  comparatively  insensible  to  the  diminution  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  resolutely  determined  to  make  no  compromise 
with  his  religious  duties.  By  degrees  he  became  estranged  from  the  party 
of  the  Gironde,  and  remained  several  days  na  ithout  addressing  them,  or  letting 
them  know  his  determination  in  that  particular,  tt  was  then  that  Madame 
hitit  t6.  Holand  wrote,  in  name  of  her  husband,  the  famous  letter  to  the 
King,  in  which  she  strongly  urged  him  to  become  with  sincerity  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  and  put  an  end  to  the  public  troubles,  by  sanctioning  the 
decrees  against  the  l)riests.  This  letter,  written  with  much  eloquence,  but  in 
too  republican  a  spirit,  excited  the  anger  of  Louis,  and  Servan,  Roland,  and 
Clavl^re,  were  dismissed  with  marked  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  (1). 
juAe  12, 179^.  Dumouriez  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  these  events  te 
elevate  his  own  power  in  the  administration.  He  consented  to  remain  in  the 
ministry,  and  separate  himself  from  his  friends,  on  condition  that  the  King 
should  sanction  the  decree  against  the  priests.  But  Louis  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  ratify  these  decrees,  or  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  Paris.  "  You  should  have  thought,"  said  Dumourie2,  "of  Ihesft 
objections,  before  you  agreed  to  the  first  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which  enjoined  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths."—"  1  was  wrong  then,'* 
answered  the  Ring; "  I  will  not  commit  such  ^tt  error  on  a  second  occasion.*^ 
Dumouriez,  after  having  lost  the  coniidence  of  his  party,  found  himself 
compelled  to  set  out  for  the  army,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  more  lasting 
reputation  as  a  general  (2).  The  Assembly  broke  out  into  the  most  fiiriotts 
invectives  against  the  court,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  popular  ministers, 
and  declared  that  they  carried  with  them  the  regrets  of  the  nation. 
New  minis.  Tho  HOW  mluistry  were  chosen  from  among  the  FeuiHants.  Sd- 
F7uifii?w.  *  pion  Chambonnas  and  Terrier  Monciel  were  appointed  to  the 
foreign  affairs  and  the  Gnances ;  but  they  were  without  consideration  either 
with  their  party  or  the  country.  The  crown  lost  the  support  of  the  only 
men  in  Prance  who  were  sincere  in  their  belief  that  they  would  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  means  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  very  moment  that  its 
most  violent  excesses  were  about  to  break  out.  The  King  was  so  much  dis- 
concerted at  the  proved  impossibility  of  forming  an  efficient  administration, 
that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  depression,  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced since  the  commencement  of  tbe  public  disturbances.  For  ten  days 
together  he  hardly  articulated  a  word,  and  seemed  so  completely  over- 
whelmed, as  to  have  lost  almost  the  physical  power  of  motion.  The  Queen, 
whose  energy  nothing  could  subdue,  at  length  extricated  him  from  that  d^ 
plorable  state,  by  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  conjuring  him,  by  the 
duty  he  owed  to  her  and  their  children,  to  summon  up  more  resolntion; 
and  if  death  was  unavoidable,  to  perish  with  honour  combating  for  their 
rights,  rather  than  remain  to  be  stifled  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  (3). 

But  if  tliTs  heroic  princess  thus  exerted  herself  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
King,  it  was  not  because  she  was  either  ignorant  of,  or  insensible  to,  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  her.  In  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  she 
was  virtually  confined  as  a  prisoner,  the  cannoneers  of  the  guard  openly 

ill  f'^'''Hi'  I?*"-'.'^^,,  ^  ..    ..  (^^  Madam* CwipMha^tW*  U«,i.l4l»  !•♦ 

(«)  Uc.  I.  MO,  Mjg,  1. 173.  Th,  ii.  103,  m,         i,  174.  '(^  rvTrr  li 
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insalted  her  when  she  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  expressed  in  the  most 
brutal  language  their  desire  to  see  her  head  on  the  point  of  their  bayonets. 
The  gardens  of  the  palace  were  the  scenes  of  every  species  of  disorder.  In 
one  quarter,  a  popular  orator  was  to  be  seen  pouring  forth  treason  and 
seditioD  to  an  enraptured  audience ;  in  another,  an  ecclesiastic  was  thrown 
down,  and  beaten  with  merciless  severity ;  while  the  people,  with  thought- 
less confidence,  pursued  'their  walks  round  the  marbled  parterres,  as  if 
they  bad  no  interest  in  the  insults  which  were  levelled  at  religion  and 
the  throne  (i). 

The  King  at  this  time  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Allied 
Courts,  in  the  view  of  directing  and  moderating  their  measures  in  advan- 
cing for  his  deliverance.  For  this  piirpose  he  had  dispatched  M.  Mallet  du 
Pan  to  Vienna,  with  instructions  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
recommended  that  they  should  advance  into  the  French  territory  with  the 
utmost  caution,  show  every  indulgence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  cause  their 
march  to  be  preceded  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  should  avow  the  most 
moderate  and  conciliatory  dispositions.  The  original  document  remains  a 
precious  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  patriotic  spirit  of  that  unhappy  so- 
vereign. It  is  remarkable  that  he  recommends,  in  order  to  separate  the 
ruling  faction  of  the  Jacobins  from  the  nation,  exactly  the  same  language 
and  conduct  which  was,  throughout  the  whole  period,  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Burke,  and  was  twenty  years  afterwards  employed  with  so 
much  success  by  the  Elmperor  Alexander  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  detach 
the  French  people  from  the  standards  of  Napoleon  (2). 

Alarmed  at  the  evident  danger  of  the  monarchy,  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution used  the  most  vigorous  means  to  repress  the  growing  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, and  support  the  throne.  Lally  Tollendal  and  Malouet,  of  the 
ancient  monarchical  party,  united  with  the  leaders  of  the  Feuillants,  Duport, 
Lameth,  and  Barnave,  for  this  purpose.  La  Fayette,  who  was  employed  on 
the  frontier  at  the  head  of  the  army,  employed  his  immense  influence  for 
'•"•»6.  the  same  object.  From  the  camp  at  Maubeuge,  he  wrote,  on  the 
i6th  June,  an  energetic  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Jacobin  faction,  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  Clubs,  the  emanci- 
pation and  establishment  of  a  constitutional  throne;  and  conjured  the 
Assembly,  in  the  name  of  itself,  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  friends  of 


(01 


)  Damont,  ill.  6.  peaceable  citizens,  and  declared  wnr  only  against 

j  Bcrtniiid  de  MnlleviUei  Tiai.  3t»  S9«  Th.  ii.  those  who  now  ral(>d  wiib  a  rod  of  iron  aU  who 

109.  *  aimed  ai  the  eatablishinent  of  freedom."    In  por- 

1  he  Kin jf  recommended  tliat  the  Emperor  and  saance  of  these  priiit-iples,  he  besought  the?  eiiii- 

King  of  Prussia  should  publish  a  proriamatioo,  grants  to  take  no  part  in  the  war;  to  avoid  ererj 

ia  which  they  should  declare,  "that  they  were  thing  which  could   give   ii   the  appearjnce  of  a 

oliliged  to  talie  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggression  made  contest  belureen  one  nation  and  anuthcr;  and  nrged 

•poD  them,  which  they  ascribed  neither  to   the  the  allies  to  appear  as  parlies,  not  arbiters,  in  the 

King  nor  the  nation,   but  to  the  criminal   fartiou  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  penpie  :  warning 

which  domineered  alike  over  the  one  and  the  other :  them  that  any  other  conduct  "  would  infallibly  e:i- 

^t,  in  consequence,  far  from  departiiii;  from  the  danger  the  lives  of  the  King  and  rtiyal   family, 

Irieadiy  feelings  which  they  entertained  towards  overturn  the  throne,  lead  to  the  mussarre  of  the 

Ihe  Ring  of  France,  their  Majesties  had  taken  up  Royalists  ;   rally   to  ihe    Jacobins  all  the  RevoiU' 

•rics  only  to  deliver  him  and  the  nation  from  an  tionists.  who  were  daily  becoming  more  alienated 

■tncious  tyranny,  which  equally  oppressed  both,  fnnn  them  ;   revive  an   excitation^  which  was  fast 

and  to  enable  them  to  re-establish  freedom  upon  a  declining,  and   render  more  obstinate  a   national 

Mcore  foundation  :  that  they  had  no  intentions  of  resistance,  wiiich  would  yi«id  at  the  first  reverse,  if 

lalermeddlinginany  form  with  the  internal  govern-  the  nation  was  only  convinced  that  Ihe  fate  of  the 

Betit  of  the  nation,  but  unly  desired  to  restore  to  it  Revolution  was  not  wound  up  in  Ihe  destruction  of 

(he  power  of  choosing  that  which  really  was  in  those  who  had  hitherto  been  its   victims  "    This 

■coordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  grei*t  majority  :  holograph  document  was  dated  in  June  1792.  two 

t^ttheyhadno  thoughts  whatever  of  foreign  con  months  before  the  lOlh   August.    There  is  not  a 

<PK>t :  that  individual  should  be  not  less  protected  more  striking  monument  of  political  wisdom  and 

uu  national  property :  that  their  Majesties  took  foresight  on  record  in  modem  times.— See  Bsa- 

udcr  their  especial  safeguaxd  tU  faithfol   aud  taavb  91  Mouimu^  riiit  37—38^  j 
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Hberly,  to  conflne  themselves  to  strictly  legal  measures.  This  letter  had  the 
success  which  may  be  antidpated  for  all  attempts  to  control  a  revolution 
by  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  it;  it  excited  the  most 
violent  dissatisfaction,  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  writer,  and  was  totally 
nugatory  in  calming  the  populace  (1). 
Ti,e  Giro.!.  Thc  Giroudlsts,  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  their  places  in  the  Admi- 
r'itoifoAbenislration,  proceeded  to  the  most  ruinous  excesses.  They  expe- 
popaiaoc.  rienced  now  that  cruel  necessity  to  which  all  who  seek  to  rise  by 
the  passions  of  the  people  are  sooner  or  later  subjected,  that  of  submitting 
to  the  vices,  and  allying  themselves  with  the  brutality  of  the  mob.  They 
openly  associated  with,  and  flattered  men  of  the  most  revolting  habits  and 
disgusting  vulgarity,  and  commenced  that  system  of  revolutionary  equahty 
which  was  so  soon  to  banish  politeness,  humanity,  and  every  gentler  virtue 
from  French  society  (2).  They  resolved  to  rouse  the  people  by  inflammatory 
petitions  and  harangues,  and  hoped  to  intimidate  the  court  by  the  showed 
popular  resistance, — a  dangerous  expedient,  and  which  in  the  end  proved  as 
fatal  to  them  as  to  the  power  against  which  it  was  directed.  A  general  insur- 
rection under  their  guidance  was  prepared  in  the  faubourgs,  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  Tennis  Court  oath,  which 
was  approaching,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  organised  in  the  quarter 
of  St.-Antoine.  Thus,  while  the  Royalists  were  urging  the  approach  of  the 
European  powers  (3),  the  patriots  were  rousing  the  insurrection  of  the  people. 
Both  produced  their  natural  efliects — the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon.  * 

Disgiacefui  Ou  tho  20th  Juuc,  a  tumultuous  body,  ten  thousand  strong, 
mnoth"  secretly  organized  by  Petion,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  practical  leader 
J"""  of  the  Girondists,  set  out  from  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  and 
directed  itself  towards  the  Assembly.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  overawe  the 
legislature  by  the  display  of  mere  brute  force.  The  deputation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  hall,  while  the  doors  were  besieged  by  a  clamorous  multitude. 
They  spoke  in  the  most  violent  and  menacing  manner,  declaring  that  they 
were  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  resistance  in  their  power, 
and  which  were  recognised  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  petition  de- 
clared,— "  The  people  are  ready ;  they  are  fully  prepared  to  have  recourse  to 
any  measures  to  put  in  force  the  second  article  of  the  Rights  of  Man,— 
resistance  to  oppression.  Let  the  small  minority  of  your  body  who  do 
not  participate  in  their  sentiments,  deliver  the  earth  from  their  presence, 
and  retire  to  Coblentz.  Examine  the  causes  of  our  sufferings  :  If  they  flow 
from  thc  royal  authority,  let  it  be  annihilated.  The  executive  power,''  it 
concluded,  "  is  at  variance  with  you.  AVe  desire  no  other  proof  than  the 
dismissal  of  the  popular  ministers.  Does  the  happiness  of  thc  people,  then, 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign?  Should  that  sovereign  have  any 
other  law  than  the  will  of  the  people?  The  people  are  determined,  and  their 
pleasure  outweighs  the  wishes  of  crowned  heads.  They  arc  the  oak  of  the 
forest;  the  royal  sapling  must  bend  beneath  its  branches.  We  complain  c^ 
the  inactivity  of  our  armies;  we  call  upon  you  to  investigate  its  causes;  ifH 
arises  from  the  executive  power,  see  that  it  be  instantly  annihilated  (4)." 

This  revolutionary  liaranguc  \\  as  supported  by  the  authors  of  thc  move- 
ment in  thc  Assembly.  Guadet,  a  popular  leader  of  the  Gironde,  exclaimed, 
"  Who  will  dare  now  to  renew  the  bloody  scene,  when,  at  the  close  of  (h^ 

(l)  Lac.  i.  240,  Mig.  i.  ilS.  Tb.  ii.  U6.  (3)  Mig.  i.  175.  Tb.  ii.  124. 

^2)  Dumout,  388.  C»)  Mig.  i.  176.        ^  ^ 
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Constituent  Assembly,  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  were  slaughtered  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  around  the  altar  of  France,  where  Ihcy  were  renev/ing 
the  most  sacred  of  oaths?  If  the  people  are  violently  alarmed,  is  it  the  part  of 
their  mandatories  to  refuse  to  hear  them  ?  Are  not  the  grievances  we  have 
just  heard,  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other?  Is  this  the  first 
lime  that  in  Paris  the  conduct  of  the  King,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  councils, 
have  excited  the  public  indignation?  You  have  heard  the  petitioners  express 
themselves  with  candour,  but  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  a  free 
people  (1)."  It  was  thus  that  the  Girondists  encouraged  the  populace  in  their 
attempts  to  intimidate  the  government; — before  a  year  had  expired,  on  the 
same  spot  they  fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  which  they  now  excited. 

Overawed  by  the  danger  of  their  situation,  the  Assembly  received  the  peti- 
tion with- indulgence,  and  permitted  the  mob  to  defile  before  them.  A  motley 
assemblage,  now  swelled  to  50,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  most  squalid  attire,  immediately  passed  through  the  hall,  uttering  furious 
cries,  and  displaying  seditious  banners.  They  were  headed  by  Santerre,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Saint-Hurugues,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand.  Immense 
tablets  were  borne  aloft,  having  inscribed  on  them  the  Rights  of  Man ;  others 
carried  banners,  bearing,  as  inscriptions,"  The  Constitution,  or  Death!" — 
"Long  live  the  Sans-culottes! "  At  the  end  of  one  pike  was  placed  a  bleeding 
heart,  with  the  inscription  around  it,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Aristocracy."  Mul- 
titudes of  men  and  women,  shaking  alternately  pikes  and  olive  branches  above 
their  heads,  danced  round  these  frightful  emblems,  singing  the  revolutionary 
song  of  fa  ira.  In  the  midst  of  these  furies,  dense  columns  of  insurgents 
defiled,  bearing  the  more  formidable  weapons  of  fusils,  sabres,  and  daggers, 
raised  aloft  on  poles.  The  loud  applause  of  the  galleries,  the  cries  of  the  mob, 
the  deathlike  silence  of  the  Assembly,  who  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the 
auxiliaries  they  had  invoked,  formed  a  scene  which  exceeds  all  description. 
The  passage  of  the  procession  lasted  three  hours.  After  leaving  the  Assembly, 
they  proceeded  in  a  tumultuous  mass  to  the  palace  (2). 
The  palace  Thc  outor  gatos  were  left  open  by  order  of  the  King.  The  multitude 
Sm'uu?/  immediately  broke  into  the  gardens,  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
'"''^  entered  the  royal  apartments.  Louis  appeared  before  them  with  a 
^ew  attendants.  Those  in  front,  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  presence, 
roade  an  involuntary  pause,  but  pressed  on  by  the  crowd  behind,  soon  sur- 
rounded the  monarch.  With  difficulty  his  attendants  got  him  withdrawn  into 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  while  the  crowd  rolled  on  through  the  other 
rooms  of  the  palace.  Seated  on  a  chair  which  was  elevated  on  a  table, 
and  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  national  guards,  who  kept  off  the  most 
unruly  of  the  populace,  he  preserved  a  serene  and  undaunted  countenance 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  which  every  instant  threatened  his  life.  Never  did 
he  appear  more  truly  great  than  on  that  trying  occasion.  To  the  reiterated 
demand  that  he  should  instantly  ratify  the  decrees  against  the  priests,  and 
sanction  the  establishment  of  a  camp  near  Paris,  he  constantly  replied,  "  This 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  way  to  obtain  it  of  me."  A  drunken  workman 
handed  him  the  red  cap  of  liberty  (3);  with  a  mild  aspect  he  put  the  revolu- 
tionary emblem  on  the  head  on  which  a  diadem  was  v»  ont  to  rest.  Another 
presented  him  with  a  cup  of  water :  though  he  had  long  suspected  poison, 
he  drank  it  off  in  the  midst  of  applauses,  involuntarily  extorted  from  the 
multitude, 

(0  Uci.  242.  (3)  Lac.  i.  244.     Mig.  i.  178.     Tb.  li.  188,  139^ 

(2)  Uc.  1.243.  Mig.  i.  177.  ThJI.  133, 135.  140. 
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Informed  of  the  danger  of  the  King,  a  deputation  of  the  Assembly,  headed 
by  Vergniaud  and  Isnard,  repaired  to  the  palace.  With  difficulty  they  pene- 
trated through  the  crowds  which  filled  its  apartments,  and  found  the  Ring 
seated  in  the  same  place,  unshaken  in  courage,  but  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
One  of  the  national  guard  approached  him  to  assure  him  of  his  deyction. 
"  Feel,"  said  he,  placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  "whether  this  is  the  beating 
of  a  heart  agitated  by  fear?"  Vergniaud,  however,  was  not  without  disquietude 
from  the  menaces  which  he  had  heard  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  crowd.  At 
length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing,  and  persuaded  the  people  to 
depart.  He  was  seconded  by  Petion,  and  the  mob  gradually  withdrew.  By 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  all  withdrawn,  and  silence  and  astonishh 
ment  reigned  in  the  palace  (1). 

During  the  terrors  of  this  agitating  day,  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses 
displayed  the  most  heroic  presence  of  mind.  As  they  were  retiring  before  the 
furious  multitude,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  mistaken  for  the  Queen,  and 
loaded  with  maledictions.  She  forbade  her  attendants  to  explain  the  mistake, 
happy  to  draw  upon  herself  the  perils  and  opprobrium  of  her  august  relatiye. 
Santerre  shortly  after  approached,  and  assured  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear; 
that  the  people  were  come  to  warn,  but  not  to  strike  (2).  He  handed  her  a 
red  cap,  which  she  put  on  the  head  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Princess  Royal,  a 
few  years  older,  was  weeping  at  the  side  of  the  Queen ;  but  the  infant,  with 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  smiled  at  the  scene  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

First  ap.       A  young  officer,  with  his  college  companion,  was  a  witness  from 

NaVoiton!*  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  of  this  disgraceful  scene.  He  expressed 
great  regret  at  the  conduct  of  the  populace,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
Ministry;  but  when  the  King  appeared  at  the  window  with  the  cap  of  liberty 
on  his  head,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indignation.  "  The  wretches!" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  they  should  cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape- 
shot,  and  the  remainder  would  soon  take  to  flight."  He  lived  to  put  his 
principles  in  practice  on  the  same  spot^his  name  will  never  be  forgotten :  it 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (3). 

iMdignaiion    Thc  cvcnts  of  the  20th  June  excited  the  utmost  indignation 

?hi8  ev"'n*.'*  throughout  France.  The  violence  of  their  proceedings,  the  viola- 
tion of  their  Assembly,  of  the  royal  residence,  the  illegality  of  a  petition, 
supported  by  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  rabble,  were  made  the  object  of 
warm  reproaches  to  the  popular  party.  The  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucault,  who 
commanded  at  Rouen,  ofllered  the  King  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of  his  armyj 
La  Fayette  urged  him  to  proceed  to  Compi^gne,  and  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  constitutional  forces;  the  national  guard  offend  to  form  a  corps 
to  defend  his  person ;  but  Louis  declined  all  these  offers.  He  hoped  for 
deliverance  from  the  allied  powers,  and  was  unwilling  to  compromise  himself 
by  openly  joining  the  constitutional  party.  The  Girondists  never  recovered 
the  failure  of  this  insurrection.  They  lost  the  support  of  the  one  party  by 
having  attempted,  of  the  other  by  having  failed  in  it  (4). 

A  petition^  signed  by  twenty  thousand  respectable  persons  in  Paris,  was 
soon  after  presented  to  the  Assembly,  praymg  them  to  punish  the  authors  of 
the  late  disorders;  but  such  was  the  terror  of  that  body,  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  taking  any  decisive  steps.  The  conduct  of  the  Ring  excited  general 
admiration  :  The  remarkable  coolness  in  danger  which  he  had  evinced  ex- 
torted the  applause  even  of  his  enemies,  and  the  unhappy  irresolution  of  his 

(0  Mig.  i.  178.  Lac.  i.  244.  Th.  il.  l4l,  142.  (3)  Bour.  i.  73. 

^2)  MIg.  i.  178.  Lac.  i.  244.  Th.  ii.  i40,  141.  (4)  Uc.  i.  349.  MigA- 178.  Th.  il.  l44. 
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eirlier  ye^ira  was  forgoUen  in  the  intrepidity  of  bis  present  demeanour.  Had 
he  possessed  vigour  enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  powerful  reaction  in  hia 
&your,  which  these  events  excited,  he  might  still  have  arrested  the  Revolu- 
tion; but  bis  was  the  passive  courage  which  could  endure,  not  the  active 
spirit  fitted  to  prevent  danger  (1). 

^^^7/*'  La  Fayette  made  a  last  effort  to  raise  from  Uie  dust  the  constitu- 
iJrivM**!*  ti^^^i  throne :  Having  provided  for  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
Ptrit,  obtained  addresses  from  the  soldiers  against  the  recent  excesses,  he 
set  out  for  Paris,  and  presented  himself,  on  the  28th  June,  unexpectedly  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  troops  and  of 
himself,  that  the  authors  of  the  revolt  should  be  punished;  that  vigorous 
measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  Jacobin  sect.  His  speech  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  Royalists,  and  excited  the  utmost  dismay  in  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  They  dreaded  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  their  adversary 
in  the  Champ^e-Mars.  A  feeble  majority  was  obtained  by  the  constitutional 
party  in  the  Assembly,  upon  a  motion  to  enquire  into  and  punish  the  authors 
of  the  late  disorders.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  slight  as  it  was,  the  general 
next  presented  himself  to  the  court.  He  was  coolly  received  by  the  King,  and 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  review  of  the  national  guard.  The 
leaders  of  the  Royalists  anxiously  enquired  at  the  palace  what  course  they 
should  adopt  in  this  emergency.  Both  the  King  and  the  Queen  answered, 
that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  La  Fayette  (2).  He  next  applied,  with 
a  few  supporters,  who  were  resolved  to  uphold  the  crown  in  spite  of  itself, 
to  the  national  guard ;  but  the  influence  of  the  general  with  that  body  was 
gone.  He  was  received  in  silence  by  all  the  battalions  who  had  so  recently 
worshipped  bis  footsteps,  and  retired  to  his  hotel  despairing  of  the  constitu<> 
tional  cause.  Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  bis  enterprise  without  a 
struggle,  be  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  the  evening  at  his  own  house,  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  troops,  from  whence  his  design  was  to  march  against  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  close  its  sittings.  Hardly  thirty  men  appeared,  and  irreso- 
Intion  and  uncertainty  was  painted  in  every  countenance.  In  despair  at  the 
apathy  of  the  public  mind,  La  Fayette,  after  requaming  a  few  days  in  Paris, 
setoff  alone,  and  returned  to  the  army,  after  having  incurred  the  disgrace, 
with  one  party,  of  endeavouring  to  control  the  Revolution ;  with  the  other,  of 
having  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  Jacobins  in  the 
Pilais-Royal,  so  recently  the  scene  of  his  civic  triumphs  (3), 

This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  Constitutionalists;  thenceforward  they 

never  were  heard  of  in  the  Revolution,  except  when  their  adherents  were 

conducted  to  the  scaffold,   Their  failure  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 

BOt  a  year  before  they  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  in  Paris,  and 

defeated  an  insurrection  of  the  populace  in  a  period  of  the  highest  public 

excitement.  In  such  convulsions,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  situation 

of  life,  it  may  truly  be^said,  that  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The 

inoment  of  success,  if  not  seized,  is  lost  for  ever ;  new  passions  succeed ;  new 

interests  are  awakened;  and  the  leader  of  a  nation  at  one  period  often  finds 

hunielf,  within  a  few  months,  as  powerless  as  the  humblest  individual  (4). 

iiu^Ji'y   T*^^  Girondists  and  Republicans,  emboldened  by  Ihe  failure  of  La 

tiJIiriX'  f  «ycWe's  attempt,  now  openly  aimed  at  the  dethronement  of  the 

throne.      King.   Vergniaud,  in  a  powerful  discourse,  portrayed  the  dangers 

which  threatened  the  couotry .  He  quoted  the  article  of  the  constitution^  which 

(0  DainoDt,  353.  Jom.  ii.  53.  Th.  iu  l48,  149.         (3)  Lac.  249,  250.  Mig.  i.  179, 180-  Tli.  ii.  151, 
[V  Madaiii«.Campan,  ii.  224.  Th.  ii.  154. 155.        155. 

(4)  Mig.  i.  180. 
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declared,  '^  that  if  the  Ring  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  against 
the  nation,  or  did  not  oppose  a  similar  enterprise  attempted  in  his  name,  he 
should  be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  throne." — "Oh,  King!"  he  continaed, 
"  who  doubtless  thought  with  the  tyrant  Lysander,  that  truth  is  not  more 
imperishable  than  falsehood,  and  that  we  amuse  the  people  with  oaths  as  we 
amuse  children  with  toys ;  who  feigned  only  to  regard  the  laws  in  order  to 
preserve  an  authority,  which  might  enable  you  to  brave  them ;  do  you  sop- 
pose  that  we  are  any  longer  to  be  deceived  by  your  hypocritical  protesta- 
tions? Was  it  to  defend  us  that  you  opposed  to  the  enemy's  soldiers,  forces 
whose  inferiority  rendered  their  defeat  inevitable?  Was  it  to  defend  us  that 
you  suffered  a  general  to  escape  who  had  violated  the  constitution?  Did  the 
law  give  you  the  choice  of  your  ministers  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery? 
of  your  generals  for  our  glory  or  our  shame?  the  right  of  sanctioning  the 
laws,  the  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  to  destroy  the  constitution  of 
the  empire?  No!  One  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  could  not  affect, 
whom  the  love  of  despotism  alone  could  influence,  has  obviously  no  regard 
for  the  constitution  which  he  has  so  basely  violated,  for  the  people  whom  he 
has  wantonly  betrayed." — "The  danger  which  threatens  us,"  said  Brissot, 
"  is  the  most  extraordinary  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  Our  country 
is  in  peril,  not  because  it  wants  defenders,  not  because  its  soldiers  are  desti- 
tute of  courage,  not  because  its  frontiers  are  unfortified,  its  resources  defec- 
tive; but  because  a  hidden  cause  paralyses  all  its  powers.  Who  is  it  that  does 
so?  A  single  man.  He  whom  the  constitution  has  declared  its  chief,  and 
treachery  has  made  its  enemy.  You  are  told  to  fear  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary :  I  tell  you  that  the  real  strength  of  the  kings  is  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
that  it  is  there  you  must  strike  to  subdue  them.  You  are  told  to  strike  the 
refractory  priests  wherever  they  are  found  in  the  kingdom  :  I  tell  you  to 
strike  at  the  court,  and  you  will  annihilate  the  whole  priesthood  at  a  single 
l)low.  You  are  told  to  strike  the  factious,  the  intriguers :  F  tell  you,  aim  your 
blow  at  the  royal  cabinet,  and  there  you  will  extinguish  intrigue  in  the 
centre  of  its  ramifications.  This  is  the  secret  of  our  position;  there  is  the 
source  of  our  evils;  there  is  the  point  where  a  remedy  is  to  be  applied  (i)." 
,   ro.ntry        Wlulc  thc  mluds  of  men  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
dang^'fr.  '"  thcsc  Inflammatory  harangues,  the  committees,,  to  whom  it  had 
been  remitted  to  report  on  the  stale  of  the  country,  published  the  so- 
lenfn  declaration, — "Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger!"  Minute  guns  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  solemn  appeal,  which  called  on 
every  one  to  lay  down  his  life  on  behalf  of  the  state.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  was  such,  that  fifteen  thousand  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in 
June  8.         Paris  in  a  single  day.  Immediately  all  the  civil  authorities  declared 
their  sittings  permanent;  all  the  citizens,  not  already  in  the  national  gaard, 
were  put  in  requisition;  pikes  distributed  to  all  those  not  possessed  of  fire- 
locks; battalions  of  volunteers  formed  in  the  public  squares;  and  standatds 
displayed  in  conspicuous  situations,  with  the  words,  "  Citizens,  thc  country 
is  in  danger!"  These  measures,  which  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs 
rendered  indispensable,  excited  the  revolutionary  ardour  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree. An  universal  frenzy  seized  the  public  mind.  So  far  did  this  patriotic 
vehemence  carry  them,  that  many  departments  openly  defied  the  authority 
of  government,  and,  without  any  orders,  sent  their  contingents  to  form  the 
camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt  which  overturned  the  throne  (2). 

(I)  Mig.  i.  182.  (2)  Mig.  i.  183.  Th.  ikl59,  163.  184. 
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Fete  oiruth  Thc  appFOiBch  of  a  crisis  became  eyident  on  the  i4th  July,  when  a 
^'^^'  fete  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Po- 
tion was  the  object  of  the  public  idolatry.  He  had  been  suspended  from  his 
office  of  mayor  by  the  Department  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  supineness 
doring  the  tumult  on  the  20th  June,  but  the  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  His  name  was  inscribed  on  a  thousand  banners ;  on  all  sides 
the  cry  was  heard  "Petion,  or  death!"  The  King  went  in  procession  from 
the  palace  to  the  altar  in  the  Champ-de-Mars;  but  how  different  was  his  re- 
ception from  that  which  he  had  experienced  two  years  before  on  the  same 
occasion!  Pensive  and  melancholy,  he  marched  with  the  Queen  and  the  Dau- 
phin through  a  single  file  of  soldiers,  who  could  with  ditficulty  keep  back  the 
intrusion,  and  were  wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  maledictions,  of  the  mob. 
Innumerable  voices  reproached  him  with  his  perfidious  flight;  the  intrepid 
aspect  of  the  Swiss  Guard  alone  protected  him  from  actual  violence  (1).  He 
returned  to  the  palace  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  was  not  again  seen  in 
public  till  he  ascended  the  scaffold. 

The  declaration  by  the  Assembly  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  procured 
a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to  the  revolutionary  party.  On  the  44th  July, 
when  the  f€te  of  the  confederation  was  held,  the  persons  who  had  arrived  in 
the  capital,  from  the  provinces,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand,  but  their  nuoi- 
hers  daily  and  rapidly  increased.  The  solemn  announcement  put  all  France 
in  motion.  Multitudes  of  ardent  young  men  hourly  arrived  from  the  pro- 
vinces, all  filled  with  the  most  vehement  revolutionary  excitation,  who  added 
to  the  already  appalling  fermentation  of  the  capital.  The  Assembly,  with 
culpable  weakness,  gave  them  the  exclusive  use  of  its  galleries,  where  they 
soon  acquired  the  entire  command  of  its  deliberations.  They  were  all  paid 
thirty  sous  a-day  from  the  public  treasury,  and  formed  into  a  club,  which 
soon  surpassed  in  democratic  violence  the  far-famed  meetings  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  determination  to  overturn  the  4hrone  was  openly  announced  by  these 
ferocious  bands;  and  some  of  the  French  guards  were  incorporated  by  the 
Assembly  with  their  ranks,  from  whose  discipline  and  experience  they  soon 
acquired  the  elements  of  military  organization  (2). 

Meanwhile  measures  were  openly  taken,  which  were  best  calculated  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  revolt.  The  attacks  on  La  Fayette  were  multiplied ; 
he  was  denounced  at  the  clubs,  and  became  the  objectof  popular  execration. 
The  war  party  was  everywhere  predominant.  The  whole,  jealousy  of  the  As- 
sembly was  directed  against  the  court,  from  whom,  aided  by  the  allies,  they 
expected  a  speedy  punishment  for  their  innumerable  acts  of  treason.  By  their 
orders,  such  battalions  of  the  national  guard  as  were  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  court,  especially  the  grenadiers  of  the  quarter  of  St  .^Thomas,  were 
jealously  watched;  the  club  of  the  Feuillants  was  closed ;  the  grenadiers,  and 
chasseurs  of  the  national  guard,  who  constituted  the  strength  of  the  burgher 
force,  were  disbanded,  and  the  troops  of  the  line  and  Swiss  guard  removed  to  . 
a  distance  from  Paris  f  3) . 

The  chiefs  of  the  revolt  met  at  Charenton,  but  none  could  be  brought  to 
accept  the  perilous  duties  of  leading  the  attack.  Robespierre  spoke  with 
alarm  of  the  dangers  which  attended  it ;  Danton,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Billand- 
Varennes,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  professed  themselves 
willing  to  second,  but  not  fitted  to  head  the  enterprise.  At  length  Danton  pre- 
wnted  Westermann ;  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  savage  character,  who 

(l)Mig.  i.  183.  Lac.  i.  254.  De  Stael,  ii.  Sh  (3)  Mig.  i.  183.  Uc   i.  255.  Tli.  ii.  193. 

(2)  Th.ii.  192,193.  V  /       o  r^  T 
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subseqaently  signalized  himself  in  the  war  of  la  Vend^,  and  ultimatelT 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (i). 

The  court,  amidst  the  general  dissolution  of  their  authority,  had  no  hopa 
hut  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies.  The  Queen  was  possessed  of  tMr 
proposed  line  of  march;  she  knew  when  they  were  expected  at  Verdan,  and 
the  intervening  towns,^the  unhappy  princess  expected  to  be  delivered  in  a 
month.  All  the  measures  of  the  court  were  taken  to  gain  time  for  their  a[h 
proach.  In  the  mean  while,  the  royal  family  laboured  under  such  appreben* 
sions  of  being  poisoned,  that  they  ate  and  drank  nothing  but  what  was  9^ 
cretly  prepared  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  privately  brought 
by  Madame  Gampan,  after  the  viands  prepared  by  the  cook  bad  been  placed 
on  the  table.  Great  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  with  faithful  devotion,  daily 
repaired  to  the  Tuileries  to  offer  their  lives  to  their  Sovereign,  amidst  the 
perils  which  were  evidently  approaching;  but,  though  their  motives  command 
respect,  the  diversity  of  their  counsels  added  to  the  natural  irresolution  of 
his  character.  Some  were  for  transporting  him  to  Gompiegne,  and  thence,  by 
the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  others,  amongst  whom  was 
La  Fayette,  besought  him  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  armies;  while  Males* 
herbes  strongly  counselled  bis  abdication,  as  the  only  chance  of  safety.  In  the 
midst  of  such  distracting  counsels,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  evident  dan- 
gers, nothing  was  done.  A  secret  flight  was  resolved  on  one  day,  and  pro* 
mised  every  chance  of  success;  but,  after  reflecting  on  it  for  the  night,  the 
King  determined  to  abandon  that  project,  lest  it  should  be  deemed  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  civil  war.  Royalist  committees  were  formed,  and  eyery 
eff6rt  was  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  but  all  in  vain :  the 
court  found  itself  supported  by  a  few  thousand  resc^ute  gentlemen,  who  were 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  defence,  but  could  not,  amidst  revola- 
tionary  millions  acquire  the  organization  requisite  to  ensure  its  safety  (2). 
^ndVro'u-  "^^^  conspiracy,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  4tb  August, 
tbe'oniJ'of  ™*W^6  wJore  than  once,  from  the  people  not  being  deemed  by  the 
Brunswick!  loadcrs  in  a  sufficient  state  of  excitement  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  But  this  defect  was  soon  removed,  by  the  progress  and  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  the  allied  troops.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  broke  up  from 
Coblent2  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand 
Prussians,  and  sixty-eight  thousand  Austrians  and  Hessians,  into  the  French 
territory.  His  entry  was  preceded  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  be  reproached 
^'  those  who  had  usurped  the  reins  of  government  in  France  with  having 
troubled  the  social  order,  and  overturned  the  legitimate  government;  with 
having  committed  daily  outrages  on  the  King  and  Queen;  with  having,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  invaded  the  rights  of  the  German  Princes  in  Alsace  and 
Lorrain,  and  declared  war  unnecessarily  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  He  proclaimed  in  consequence,  ''  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  bad 
taken  up  arms  to  stop  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  France,  to  check  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  throne  and  the  altar,  to  give  liberty  to  the  King, 
and  restore  him  to  the  legitimate  authority  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
but  without  any  intention  whatever  of  individual  aggrandisement;  that  the 
national  guards  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  till 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  forces,  and  that  those  who  dared  to  resist  must  expect 
all  the  rigour  of  military  execution.  Finally,  he  warned  the  National  Aasem* 
bly,  the  municipality,  and  city  of  Paris,  that  if  they  did  not  forthwith  libenle 

(1)  I4C.  2. 961,  (3)  Bert  d«  Moll.  vWi.  9S4,  MS*  Tl|.  Ui  SH 

213.  Caiiip.  ii.  125.  iSSt^aO, 
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the  Ring,  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  should  he  held  personally  res* 
ponsible,  and  answer  with  their  heads  for  their  disobedience;  and  that,  if  the 
palace  were  forced,  or  the  slightest  insult  offered  to  the  royal  family,  an  ex* 
emplary  and  memorable  punishment  should  be  inflicted^  by  the  total  des« 
troction  of  the  city  of  Paris  (4)." 

Had  this  manifesto  been  couched  in  more  moderate  language,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  rapid  and  energetic  military  movement,  it  might  have  had 
the  desired  effect ;  the  passion  for  power  been  supplanted  in  the  excited 
multitude  by  that  of  fear ;  the  insurrection  crushed  like  the  subsequent  ones 
of  Spain  and  Poland,  before  it  had  acquired  the  consistency  of  military 
power,  and  the  throne  of  Louis,  for  a  time  at  least,  re-established.  But 
coming,  as  it  did,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  public  excitation ;  and  enforced, 
as  it  was,  by  the  most  feeble  and  inefficient  military  measures,  it  contributed 
in  a  signal  manner  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the. 
immediate  cause  of  the  downfal  of  the  throne.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins 
had  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
people.  An  unanimous  spirit  of  resistance  burst  forth  in  every  part  of 
France ;  the  military  preparations  were  redoubled,  the  ardour  of  the  multi- 
tude  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  manifesto  of  the  Allied  Powers  was 
regarded  as  unfolding  the  real  designs  of  the  court,  and  the  emigrants.  Revolt 
against  the  throne  appeared  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  their  liberties;  the 
people  of  Paris  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  deaih.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  the  King  so  soon  became  the  victim,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
apprehensipn  excited  by  the  language  of  the  Allies,  which  differed  so  widely 
from  what  he  had  so  wisely  recommended.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  ap- 
prehensions, however,  he  never  lost  his  warm  love  to  bis  people :  "  How 
soon,"  he  often  exclaimed,  '^  would  all  these  chagrins  be  forgotten,  in  the 
slightest  return  of  their  affection  (2)  1  "^ 

The  leaders  of  the  different  parties  Strove  to  convert  this  effervescence  into 
the  means  of  advancing  their  separate  ambitious  designs.  The  Girondists 
were  desirous  of  having  the  King  dethroned  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
because,  as  they  had  acquired  the  majority  in  that  body,  that  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  vesting  supreme  dominion  in  themselves;  but  this  by  no 
means  answered  the  views  of  the  popular  demagogues,  who  were  as  jealous 
of  the  Assembly  as  of  the  crown,  and  aimed  at  overthrowing,  at  one  blow, 
the  legislature  and  the  throne.  Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Gamille  Des* 
moulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  their  associates,,  were  the  leaders  of  the  po-* 
pular  insurrection,  which  was  intended  not  only  to  destroy  the  King,  but 
establish  the  multitude.  The  seeds  of  division,  therefore,  between  the  Gi- 
rondists and  the  Jacobins,  wer  sown  from  the  moment  that  they  combined 
together  to  overturn  the  monarchy ;  the  first  sought  to  establish  the  middling 
class  and  the  Assembly  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne;  the  last  to  elevate  the 
multitude  by  the  destruction  of  both  (3). 

Angttt  3.  The  arrival  of  the  federal  troops  from  Marseilles,  in  the  beginning 
u7n?for  of  August,  augmented  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  insur- 
«kern6u.  ge^g,  Qu  tho  3d,  the  sections  were  extremely  agitated,  and  that 
of  Mauconseil  declared  itself  In  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  dethronement  of 
the  King  was  discussed  with  vehemence  in  all  the  popular  clubs;  and  Potion, 
with  a  formidable  deputation,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  de- 
manded it  in  the  name  of  the  municipality  and  the  sections  That  body  re- 


;i)  MSf.i.  ISa.  (3)  Mif .  i.  ISf.  T<ml.  H.  21. 

[%)  Mig.  i.  1S6.  ToaUii.  320.  Th.  ii.  390. 
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mitted  the  petition  to  a  committee  to  report.  On  the  8th,  a  stormy  discus- 
sion arose  on  the  proposed  accusation  of  La  Fayette;  but  the  ConsUtutiona- 
Hsts  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  406  to  224, — so  strongly  confirmed  was  the 
majority  in  the  legislature,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  convulsion  destined  to 
overthrow  both  them  and  the  throne !  The  clubs  and  the  populace  were  to 
the  last  degree  irritated  at  the  acquittal  of  their  former  idol ;  all  those  who 
had  voted  with  the  majority  were  insulted  as  they  left  the  hall;  and  the 
streets  resounded  with  cries  against  the  Assembly,  which  had  acquitted  "the 
traitor  La  Fayette  (i) !  " 

On  the  9th,  the  effervescence  was  extreme;  the  Constitutionalists  com- 
plained o;f  the  insults  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  leaving  the  Hall 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  insisted  tlwt  the  Marseillais  troops  should  be  sent 
to  the  camp  at  Soissons.  While  the  discussion  on  the  subject  was  going 
forward,  it  was  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  one  of  the  sections  had 
declared,  that  if  the  dethronement  was  not  pronounced  on  that  day,  they 
would  sound  the  tocsin,  and  beat  the  generate,  at  midnight,  and  march 
against  the  palace.  Forty-seven  out  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  had 
approved  of  this  resolution.  The  Legislature  required  the  authorities  of  the 
departments,  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity; 
the  first  replied  that  they  had  every  inclination,  but  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  do  so ;  Pe5tion  answered  in  name  of  the  latter,  that  as  the  sections 
had  resumed  their  powers,  his  functions  were  reduced  to  mere  persuasion. 
The  Assembly  separated  without  having  done  any  thing  to  ward  off  the 
coming  blow  (2). 
insurreciion   At  length,  at  midnight,  on  the  9th  Au£;ust,  a  cannon  was  fired, 

.   of  th«>  iQth       ,  ,  1111  .,,?.  »/ 

Anpusi.       the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  generate  beat  in  every  quarter  oi 
Paris;  the  insurgents  immediately  began  to  assemble  in  great  strength' at 
their  different  rallying  points*  The  survivors  of  the  bloody  catastrophe  which 
was  about  to  commence,  have  portrayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  night,  when  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe  began  to  fall. 
The  incessant  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  rattling  of 
artillery  and  ammunition-waggons  along  the  streets,  the  cries  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  march  of  columns,  rung  in  their  ears  for  long  after,  and  haunted 
their  minds,  even  in  moments  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  (3).  The  Club  of 
the  Jacobins,  that  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  section  of  Quinze-Vingts,  in  the 
Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  were  the  three  centres  of  the  insurrection.  The  most 
formidable  forces  were  assembled  at  the  Club  of  the  Cordehers;  the  Marseil- 
lais troops  were  there,  and  the  vigour  of  Danton  gave  energy  to  all  their 
proceedings :  "  It  is  time,"  said  he,  "  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  legislators; 
the  laws  have  made  ho  provision  for  such  oftences,  the  legislators  are  the 
accomplices  of  the  criminals.  Already  they  have  acquitted  La  Fayette;  to 
absolve  that  traitor  is  to  deliver  us  to  him,  to  the  enemies  of  France,  to 
the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  Allied  Kings.  This  very  night  the  perfidious 
Louis  has  chosen  to  deliver  to  carnage  and  conflagration  the  capital,  which 
he  is  prepared  to  quit  in  the  moment  of  its  ruin.  To  arms !  to  arms !  no  other 
chance  of  escape  is  left  to  us."  The  insurgents,  and  especially  the  Marseil- 
lais, impatiently  called  fof  the  signal  to  march;  and  the  cannon  of  all  the 
sections  began  to  roll  towards  the  centre  of  the  city  (4). 

The  first  step  was  to  seize  the  Hotel-de-Viile,  dismiss  thjc  municipality, 
and  appoint  a  new  magistracy,  chosen  from  the  most  violent  among  the  people. 

(1)  Toul.  i.  224.  Mip.  i.  187.  Tb.  ii.  237.  (3)  DeSlael,  ii.  61.  Th.  ii.  214»243. 

(2)  Toul.  ii.  228.    Mig.  i,  t88.  Th.  ii.  238,  239.         (4)  Lac.  i.  264. 
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This  was  donealmost  without  opposition,  so  completely  were  all  the  autho- 
rities paralysed  by  terror  of  the  impending  danger.  Having  gained  this  cen- 
tral point,  their  forces  began  to  assem})le  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  cannon 
arrived  from  all  quarters,  and  the  long  columns  of  spearmen  were  seen  to 
debouche  from  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  city.  Paris  was  in  the  most  dread- 
ful state  of  agitation;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  national  guard  assembled,  and  repaired  to  the  Tuileries,  where  a  respect- 
able forc€  was  now  collected  (4). 

IioS"o7'the  ^w^*"^  0^  ^^^^^  danger,  thccourtliad  for  some  days  been  making 
court.  preparations  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.  Their  principal  reliance 
was  on  the  Swiss  guard,  whose  loyalty,  always  conspicuous,  had  been  wrought 
np  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  misfortunes  and  liberality  of  the  royal  family. 
The  Assembly  had  ordered  them  to  be  removed  from  Paris,  but  the  ministers, 
oti  various  pretexts,  had  contrived  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  order, 
though  they  had  not  ventured  to  bring  to  the  defence  of  the  palace  the  half 
of  the  corps,  vshich  lay  at  Courbevoie.  The  number  of  the  guard  actually  in 
attendance  was  about  800.  The  most  faithful  of  the  national  guard  rapidly 
arrived,  and  filled  the  court  of  the  Tuileries;  the  grenadiers  of  the  quarter 
of  St.-Thomas  had  been  at  their  post  even  before  the  signal  of  insurrection 
was  given.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  royalists,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  filled 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  determined  to  share  the  dangers  of  their  sovereign; 
but  their  presence  rather  injured  than  promoted  the  preparations  for  defence. 
A  motley  group,  without  any  regular  uniform,  variously  armed  with  pistols, 
sabres,  and  firelocks,  they  were  incapable  of  any  useful  organization ;  while 
their  presence  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  national  guard,  by  awakening  their 
ill-extinguished  jealousy  of  the  aristocratical  party.  The  heavy  dragoons,  on 
horseback,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  and 
court,  but  in  that  formidable  arm  they  were  deplorably  inferior  to  the  forces 
of  the  insurgents.  The  forces  on  the  royal  side  were  numerous,  but  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  great  proportion  of  them ;  and  the  gendarmerie 
acheval,  a  most  important  force  in  civil  conflicts,  soon  gave  a  fatal  example 
of  disaffection,  by  deserting  in  a  body  to  the  enemy  (2).  This  powerful  corps 
was  chiefly  composed  of  the  former  French  guards,  who  had  thus  the  infamy, 
twice  in  the  same  convulsions,  of  betraying  at  once  their  sovereign  and 
itieir  oaths. 

At  the  first  alarm  the  Assembly  met,  and  Vergniaud  took  the  chair.  Their 
disposition  to  aid  the  throne  was  undoubted;  but  the  insurrection  of  the 
People  had  deprived  them  of  all  their  means  of  giving  it  effectual  support. 
Their  first  measure  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  Pcthion,  Mayor  of 
Paris,  was  at  the  palace,  where  he  was  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
<^pilal;  they  sent  for  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  him  to 
'ppair  to  his  post  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than 
he  sufl'ered  himself  to  be  made  prisoner  by  the  insurgent  force  which  had 
'iveriurned  the  municipality;  and  without  acquainting  him  with  the  change 
which  had  taken  place,  ordered  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  national 
gaards,.to  repair  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  In  obedience  to  the  civil  authority, 
Maudal  went  there;  he  was  immediately  seized  at  the  Hutel-de-Ville,  and 
accused  of  having  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  upon  the  people.  Perceiving  from 
Jhe  new  faces  around  him  that  the  magistracy  was  changed,  he  turned  pale ; 
"6  was  instantly  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  Abbey,  but  murdered  by  the 
populace  on  the  very  steps  of  the  municipal  palace  (3).   The  new  munici- 

(0  Lac.  i.  264,265.  Toul.  ii.  229-    Mig.  i.  189.         (3)  Mig.  i.  100. 
12)  Uc.  i.  265,  269.  Th.  ii.  243.  Mig.  i.  180. 
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pality  forthwith  ^ave  the  command  of  the  national  guard  to  Santerre,  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents  (i). 

The  death  of  Mandat  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  royal  caase^  as  his  in* 
fluence  was  indispensable  to  persuade  the  national  guard  to  fight,  already 
much  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  so  many  royalists  among  the  defeDders  of 
the  King.  At  five  in  the  morning,  the  Ring  visited  the  interior  parts  of  the 
palace,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  Madame  Eiiiabeth. 
The  troops  in  the  inside  were  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  royal  family  began  to  revive;  shut  they  were  cruelly  undeceived  on 
descending  the  staircase,  and  passing  in  review  the  forces  in  the  Place  Car- 
rousel and  the  Garden.  Some  battalions,  particularly  those  of  the  Filles 
^int-Thomas  and  the  Petits-Peres,  received  them  with  enthusiasm,  but,  in 
general,  they  were  silent  and  the  battalion  of  la  Crdix-Rouge,  raised  the  cry  of 
^^  Vive  la  Nation !  *'  Two  regiments  of  pikemen,  in  defiling  before  the  Kin^, 
openly  shouted  "Vive  ia  Nation!  vive  Potion!  A  has  le  Veto,  k  has  le 
Traitre!^*  Overcome  by  these  ominous  symptoms,  the  King  returned,  pale 
and  depressed,  to  the  palace.  The  Queen  displayed  the  ancient  spirit  of  her 
race.  "  Every  thing  which  you  hold  most  dear,"  said  she,  to  the  grenadierj 
of  the  national  guard,  *'  your  homes,  your  wives,  your  children,  depends  on 
our  existence.  To*day,  our  cause  is  that  of  the  people.'*  These  words,  spoken 
w^ith  dignity,  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  to  the  highest  degree;  but 
they  could  only  promise  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  her  defence;  nothing  an- 
nounced  the  enthusiasm  of  victory.  Though  the  air  of  the  King  was  serene, 
despair  was  fixed  in  his  heart.  He  had  no  apprehensions  for  himself,  and  had 
refused  to  put  on  the  shirt  of  mail  which  the  Queen  had  formed  to  avert  the 
stroke  of  an  assassin.  >^  No,"  replied  he,  "  in  the  day  of  battle  the  King  should 
be  clothed  as  the  meanest  of  his  followers.^  But  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  seize  the  decisive  moment.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that,  if  he 
had  charged  at  the  head  of  his  ^followers,  he  would  have  dispersed  the  insur- 
rection, and  possibly,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  restored  the  throne  (2). 

While  irresolution  and  despondency  prevailed  at  the  Tuileries,  the  energy 
of  the  insurgents  was  hourly  increasing.  Early  in  the  morning  they  had 
forced  the  arsenal,  and  distributed  afms  among  the  multitude.  A  column  of 
the  Faubourg  St.*Antoine,  composed  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the 
Faubourg  St.-Marceau,  five  thousand  strong,  had  marched  towards  the  pa- 
lace at  six  in  the  morning,  and  were  every  moment  increasing  on  the  road. 
A  troop,  placed  by  order  of  the  directory  of  the  department,  on  the  Ponl- 
Neuf,  had  been  forced,  and  the  communication  between  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  river  was  open.  Soon  after,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  insurrection, 
composed  of  the  troops  from  Marseille  and  Britanny,  had  debouched  by  the  rue 
St.-Honore,  and  occupied  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  with  their  cannon  directed 
against  the  palace.  Rcederer,  in  this  emergency,  petitioned  the  Assembly  for 
authority  to  treat  with  the  insurgents,  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  appli* 
cation.  He  next  applied  to  the  national  guard,  and  read  to  them  the  articles 
of  the  constitution,  which  enjoined  them  in  case  of  attack,  to  repel  force  by 
force ;  but  a  slender  proportion  of  them  only  seemed  disposed  to  support  the 
throne,  and  the  cannoneers,  instead  of  an  answer,  unloaded  their  pieces.  Find- 
ing the  popular  cause  every  where  triumphant,  he  returned  in  dismay  to  the 
palace  (3). 

» 

(1)  MIg.  i.  190.  Toul.  ii.  233.  Th.  ii.  249.  (8)  Mig.  i.  192.  Uc.  i.  267.  Tt.  ii.  25J. 

(2)  Toul.  li.  236.   Mig.  i,  190.   Lac.i.2«7.  Th. 
ii.2»3.253i955. 
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i^n  thl     "^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  sitting  in  council  with  the  Queen  and  his 

jdlL'tbe'^  Ministers.  RoMierer  immediateiy  announced  that  the  danger  was 
^mniV   eitreme;  that  the  insurgents  would  agree  to  no  terms;  that  the 

national  guard  could  pot  be  relied  on;  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
ftmily  was  inevitable  if  they  did  not  take  refilge  in  the  bosom  of  the  assembly. 

**  I  would  rather,**  said  tlie  Queen,  ^^  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  palace  than 
leave  it!"  and  immediately  addressing  the  King,  and  presenting  to  him  a  pi»^ 
tol,  eidaimed,  ^'  Now,  Sire,  this  is  the  moment  to  show  yourself.  **  The  King 
Kmained  silent;  he  had  the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  but  not  the  spirit  of  a 
hero.  "  Are  you  prepared,  Madame,"  said  RcBderer,  "  to  take  upon  yourself 
the  responsibility  of  the  death  of  the  King,  of  yourself,  of  your  children,  and  of 
all  who  are  here  to  defend  you?"  These  words  decided  Louis ;  he  rose  up,  and 
addressing  himself  to  those  around  him,  said,  ^'Gentlemen,  nothing  remains  to 
be  done  here.'*  Accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily, he  descended  the  stair  and  crossed  the  garden  protected  by  the  Swiss 
guards,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Filles  St,-Thomas  and  the  Petils-Pferes. 
These  faithlnl  troops  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  Assem* 
biy  in  the  adjoining  street,  amidst  the  menaces  and  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tode  (i). 

"Gentlemen,**  said  the  King,  on  entering  the  Assembly, "  I  am  come  here 
to  save  the  nation  from  the  commission  of  a  great  crime ;  I  shall  always 
consider  myself,  with  my  family,  safe  in  your  hands."-—"  Sire,"  replied  the 
President  Vergniaud,  *^  you  may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  the  National  Assem- 
My ;  its  members  have  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
t)f  the  constituted  authorities;  it  will  remain  firm  at  its  post;  we  will  die  ra- 
ther than  abandon  it.*'  In  truth,  the  Girondists,  having  gained  from  the 
insurrection  their  real  object  of  humbling  the  King,  were  now  sincere  in 
their  wish  to  repress  the  multitude— a  vain  attempt,  which  only  showed 
their  unfitness  to  guide  during  the  stormy  days  of  a  revolution  (2), 

Drspemte     Mcanwhilc  the  new  municipality,  organized  by  Danton  and  Ro- 

JSJe'c.^*  bcspierre,  was  directing  all  the  movements  of  the  insurrection.  A 

•"^^  formidable  force  occupied  the  side  of  the  Place  Carrousel  next  the 
Lotivre,  and  numerous  pieces  of  artillery  were  pointed  against  the  palace, 
whose  defenders  were  severely  weakened  by  the  detachment  of  the  Swiss 
guard  and  the  royalist  battalions  who  had  accompanied  the  King.  The  gen- 
darmerie, posted  in  front  of  the  palace,  had  shamefully  quitted  their  post, 
crying  *'  Vive  la  Ni^tion  !**  the  national  guard  was  so  divided  as  to  be  incapable 
of  action ;  the  cannoneers  had  openly  joined  the  enemy;  but,  with  tveroic 
firmness,  the  Sv^iss  guard  remained  unshaken  in  resolution  amidst  the  de- 
fection of  all  around  them.  The  assailants  having  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  struggle  commenced,  and  the  Swiss  troops, 
firing  from  the  windows,  speedily  drove  back  the  foremost  of  their  enemies ; 
immediately  after,  descending  the  staircase,  and  ranging  themselves  in  battle 
array  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  by  a  heavy  and  sustained  fire,  they  com- 
pleted their  defeat.  The  insurgents,  late  so  audacious,  fled  in  confusion  as  far 
as  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  many  never  stopped  till  they  had  reached  their  homes 
in  the  faubourgs.  Three  hundred  horse,  in  that  critical  moment,  might  have 
saved  the  monarchy.  But  the  heroic  defenders  of  the  palace,  few  in  number, 
and  destitute  of  cavalry,  did  not  venture  to  follow  up  their  victory ;  the  po- 
pulace gradually  regained  their  courage  when  they  perceived  they  were  not  ^ 
pursued,  and  a  new  attack,  directed  by  Weslermann,  was  prepared,  under 

(I)  Mig.  i.  192.  Lac.  i.  267,  268.  Th.  ii.  254,        (2)  Mig.  i.  i9h  Uc  i.  S69.  Th,  0^217. 
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cover  of  a  numerous  artillery.  The  Marseillais  and  Breton  troops  returned  in 
greater  force;  the  Swiss  were  mown  down  with  grape-shot,  and  their  un- 
daunted ranks  fell  in  the  place  where  they  stood  (i),  unconquered  even  in 
death.  In  its  last  extremity,  it  was  neither  in  its  titled  nobility,  nor  its  native 
armies,  that  the  French  throne  found  fidelity,  but  in  the  freebom  moun- 
taineers of  Lucerne,  unstained  by  the  vices  of  a  corrupted  age,  and  firm  in  the 
simplicity  of  rural  life. 
Massacre  of  It  was  HO  louger  a  battle,  but  a  massacre :  the  enraged  multitnde 
tbe  Swiss.  ijj.Qjje  into  the  palace,  and  put  to  death  every  one  found  within  it; 
the  fugitives,  pursued  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  pikemen  from 
the  faubourgs,  were  unmercifully  put  to  death  under  the  trees,  amidst  the 
fountains,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statues.  Some  miserable  wretches  climbed 
up  the  marble  monuments  which  adorn  that  splendid  spot;  the  insurgents 
abstained  from  firing,  lest  they  should  injure  the  statuary,  but  pricked  them 
with  their  bayonets,  till  they  came  down,  and  then  murdered  them  at  their 
^  feet;  an  instance  of  tasjte  for  art,  mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty,  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  (2).  During  the  whole  evening  and 
night,  the  few  survivors  of  the  Swiss  guard  were  sought  out  with  unpitying 
ferocity  by  the  populace,  and  wherever  they  were  found,  immediately  mas- 
sacred; hardly  any  escaped,  and  those  that  did  so,  owed  their  lives  almost 
uniformly  to  the  fidelity  of  female  attachment  (3). 

While  these  terrible  scenes  were  going  forward,  the  Assembly  was  in  the 
most  violent  agitation.  At  the  first  discharge  of  musketry,  the  King  declared 
that  he  had  forbid  the  troops  to  fire,  and  signed  an  order  to  the  Swiss  guards 
to  stop  the  combat,  but  the  officer  who  bore  it  was  massacred  on  the  road. 
As  the  firing  grew  louder  the  consternation  increased,  and  many  deputies  rose 
to  escape;  but  others  exclaimed, ''  No !  this  is  our  post.^^  The  people  in  the 
galleries  drowned  the  speakers  by  their  cries  (4),  and  soon  the  loud  shouts, 
"  Victoire,  victoire,  les  Suisses  sont  vaincus!"  announced  that  the  fate  of  the 
monarchy  was  decided. 

The  10th  August  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  means  of  saving 
France  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  had  he  possessed  a  firmer  character,  he  might  have  accomplished  the 
task.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  outrage  of  the  20th  June  had  excited  an  universal  feeling 
of  horror,  if  he  had  acted  with  vigour  on  that  trying  occasion,  repelled 
force  by  force,  and  seized  the  first  moments  of  victory  to  proclaim  as  enemies 
the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  who  had  a  hundred  times  violated  the  consti- 
tution, dissolved  the  Assembly,  closed  the  clubs,  and  arrested  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt,  that  day  would  have  re-established  the  royal  authority.  But  that 
conscientious  prince  never  imagined  that  the  salvation  of  his  kingdom  was 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  private  safety ;  and  he  preferred  exposing 
himself  to  certain  destruction,  to  the  risk  of  shedding  blood  in  the  attempt 
to  avert  it  (5). 
King  de-  In  the  first  tumult  of  alarm,  the  Assembly  published  a  procla- 
throiHd.  mation,  recommending  moderation  in  the  use  of  victory.  A  depn- 
tation  from  the  municipahty  shortly  after  appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding 
that  their  powers  should  be  confirmed,  and  insisting  for  the  dethronement  of 
the  King,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  National  Convention.  Other 

(1)  Mig.  i.  194.  T.ac.  i.  271,  273.  Toul.  ii.  252,         (4)  Toul.  ii.  254.    Lac  i.  272.  Mig.  i.  iW-  '^' 
253.  Th.ii.  260,  261.  ii.  263. 


(2)  ScoU's  Paris  Revisited»291.  (5)  Dumont,  438 
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August fo,  deputations  speedily  followed,  pressing  the  san^^£q94|ids,  and 
''^'  eniorcing  them  with  the  language  of  conquerorsTSieWfog  to  ne- 

cessity, the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Yergniaud,  passed  a  decree,  sus- 
pcDdiDg  the  King,  dismissing  the  ministers,  and  directing  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  National  Convention  (1 ) . 

ReBertions  It  is  uot  at  tho  commoncemeut  of  revolutionary  disturbances  that 
TrS^m^  the  danger  to  social  happiness  is  to  be  apprehended;  but  after  the 
""*'^-  burst  of  popular  fury  is  over,  and  when  the  successful  party  begin 
to  suffer  from  the  passions  to  which  they  owed  their  elevation.  The  iOth 
Aogust  did  not  come  till  three  years  after  the  14th  July.  The  reason  is 
evident :  In  the  first  tumult  of  passion,  and  in  the  exultation  of  successful 
resistance,  the  people  are  in  good-humour  both  with  themselves  and  their 
leaders,  and  the  new  government  is  installed  in  its  duties  amidst  the  applause 
and  hopes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  after  this  ebullition  of  triumphant 
feeling  is  over,  come  the  sad  and  inevitable  consequences  of  public  con- 
vulsions,—disappointed  hopes,  exaggerated  expectations,  industry  without 
employment,  capita)  without  investment.  The  public  suffering  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  triumph  of  the  populace,  is  invariably  greater  than  that 
which  stimulated  their  resistance.  The  ablest  Republican  writers  confess, 
that  one-half  of  the  misery  which  desolated  France  during  the  Revolution, 
would  have  oyerwhelmed  the  monarchy  (2).  This  sufibring  is  inevitable;  it 
is  the  necessary  consequences  of  shaken  credit,  invaded  property,  and  un- 
controlled licentiousness;  but  coming,  as  it  does,  in  the  train  of  splendid 
hopes  and  excited  imaginations,  it  occasions  a  discontent  and  acrimony  in 
the  lower  orders,  which  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  fresh  convulsions.  The 
people  are  never  so  ripe  for  a  second  revolution,  as  shortly  after  they  have 
successfully  achieved  a  first. 

It  is  the  middling  ranks  who  organize  the  first  resistance  to  government, 
because  it  is  their  influence  only  which  can  withstand  the  shock  of  established 
power.  They  accordingly  are  at  the  head  of  the  first  revolutionary  move- 
ment. But  the  passions  which  have  been  awakened,  the  hopes  that  have 
been  excited,  the  disorder  which  has  been  produced  in  their  struggle,  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  and  more  terrible  convulsion  against  the  rule  which 
they  have  established.  Every  species  of  authority  appears  odious  to  men  who 
have  tasted  of  the  license. and  excitation  of  a  revolution;  the  new  govern- 
ment speedily  becomes  as  unpopular  as  the  one  which  has  been  overthrown; 
the  ambition  of  the  lower  orders  aims  at  establishing  themselves  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  a  successful  effort  has  placed  the  middling.  A  more  terrible 
struggle  awaits  them  than  that  which  they  have  just  concluded  with  arbitrary 
power;  a  struggle  with  superior  numbers,  stronger  passions,  more  unbridled 
ambition;  with  those  whom  moneyed  fear  has  deprived  of  employment,  re- 
volutionary innovation  filled  with  hope,  inexorable  necessity  impelled  to 
exertion.  In  this  contest,  the  chances  are  against  the  duration  of  the  new 
institutions,  unless  the  supporters  can  immediately  command  the  aid  of  a 
numerous  and  disciplined  body  of  men,  proof  alike  to  the  intimidation  of 
popular  violence  and  the  seduction  of  popular  ambition. 

Three  great  powers  were  brought  into  collision  in  the  French  Revolution; 
the  People,  the  Aristocracy,  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  Each  committed  capital 
errors,  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences;  to  their  combined  in- 
fluence the  unexampled  horrors  which  followed  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed. 

(I)  Mig.  i.  185,   Tool.  ii.  25«.  Th,  i.  203,  261.         i'i)  Mig.  i.  127. 
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Xtrmor  The  first  capitol  error  of  the  People  consisted  in  the  confiseation 
?.rt?T^  of  the  property  of  the  church.  This  flagrant  act  of  injustice  pro- 
Franoe.  duced  consequcnccs  the  most  disastrous,  both  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  direction  of  the  public  mind.  By  alienating  the 
affections,  and  inflaming  the  resentment  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  body, 
it  produced  diyisions  in  the  popular  party,  and  superadded  to  the  miseries 
of  civil  the  rancour  of  religious  strife.  By  arraying  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  that  of  religion,  it  separated  the  two  mighty  powers  which  move 
mankind,  and  whose  combined  strength  had  in  former  ages  established  tlie 
fabric  of  civil  liberty  on  the  firm  basis  of  private  virtue.  By  exciting  the  force 
of  public  resentment  against  the  church,  it  created  a  fatal  schism  between 
public  activity  and  private  virtue ;  sapped  the  foundations  of  domestic 
happiness,  by  introducing  infidelity  and  doubt  into  private  life,  and  over- 
whelmed  the  land  with  a  flood  of  licentiousness,  by  removing  the  counter* 
poise  created  by  religion  to  the  force  of  the  passions.  Ages  must  elapse,  and 
possibly  a  new  revolution  be  undergone,  before  the  license  given  to  the 
passions  can  be  checked,  or  the  general  dissolution  of  manners  prevented(i). 
These  consequences  were  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  deplorable,  lliere  was 
tio  necessity  for  the  spoliation,  because,  if  the  eiigencies  of  the  exchequer 
required  an  immediate  supply,  it  should  have  been  raised  Ihy  a  general  ood« 
tribution  of  all  the  classes  of  the  state,  not  made  good  by  the  destruction  of 
one  of  them.  There  was  no  moderation  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished; because,  even  supposing  the  measure  unavoidable,  it  should  have 
been  carried  into  effect  without  injuring  the  rights  of  the  present  incum- 
bents (2).  It  ill  became  a  people,  insurgent  against  the  oppression  of  their 
government,  to  commence  their  reign  by  an  act  of  injustice  greater  than  any 
of  which  they  complained. 

The  next  great  fault  of  the  Revolutionists  consisted  in  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  noblesse,  in  pursuance  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  decrees  of 
the  Assembly,  declaring  their  estates  forfeited  if  they  did  not  return  to  France 
before  a  certain  day.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  iniquity  of  this  measure,  be- 
cause the  mere  fact  of  leaving  the  country  was  neither  a  mora!  nor  a  political 
offence;  and  even  if  it  had,  to  confiscate  their  estates  because  they  declined 
to  return  and  place  their  necks  under  the  guillotine,  was  a  measure  of  sere- 
rity  greater  than  any  of  which  the  popular  party  complained,  and  which  never 
disgraced  the  worst  periods  of  feudal  bondage.  As  this  measure  was  thus  to 
the  last  degree  unjust,  so  it  has  produced  effects  from  which  France  never  can 
recover,  and  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  have  rendered  hopeless  in  that 
country  the  establishment  of  the  regulated  freedom  of  modem  Europe.  Ge- 
neral liberty  in  all  classes,  it  is  now  abundantly  proved  by  experience,  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  combined  and  counteracting  influence  of  an  arisUh 
cracy  supporting,  and  a  popular  party  restraining,  the  efforts  of  the  executive. 
To  suppose  that  it  can  exist  in  a  country  such  as  France  became,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jhe  aristocracy,  that  is,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty was  divided  among  the  peasantry,  and  no  intermediate  class  existed, 
except  in  towns,  between  the  throne  and  the  cultivator,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  such  circumstances  there  is  no  alternative  but  American  equality  or 
Asiatic  despotism  :  it  is  not  diflicult  to  perceive  in  which  an  old  state,  ht 
advanced  in  the  career  of  opulence,  and  surrounded  by  ambitious  military 
monarchies,  must  finally  terminate. 


(l)  E^ery  third  child  in  Paris  is  a  bastard,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poor  die  in  hospitals.— 
Durzii*  Font  comaurcutU,  ij  40|  fOt 


(2)  Madame  de  SUel,  Kir.  Fran;,  ii.  9i. 
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The  ewnt  has  abmdantly  proTed  the  jastice  of  those  views.  Previous  to 
theRevoiution,  the  provinces  maintained  a  long  and  honourable  struggle  with 
the  crown  for  the  national  liberties,  and  foremost  in  this  contest  were  to  be 
seen  the  most  illustrious  of  the  aristocracy  of  France.  The  parliaments,  both 
of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  derived  their  chief  lustre  from  the  consideration, 
character,  and  importance  of  their  members,  and  it  was  by  their  influence 
and  example  that  the  whole  nation  was  stimulated  to  the  resistance  which 
ultiinalely  led  to  the  Revolution.  But  since  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred.  Erance  has  invariably  submitted  without 
« straggle  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital,  and  whoever  obuined  the  ascen- 
dency  in  its  councils,  whether  by  the  passions  of  the  populace  or  the  bayonets 
of  the  army,  has  ruled  with  despotic  authority  over  the  remainder  of  the 
kingdom.  The  bones  and  sinews  of  freedom  were  broken  when  the  aristo- 
cracy was  destroyed  :  I^uisXY  and  his  ilMated  successor  found  it  impossible 
to  control  the  independent  spirit  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  but  Napoleon 
had  no  more  obsequious  instruments  of  his  will  than  in  the  Conservative 
Senate.  The  passions  of  the  multitude,  strong  and  often  irresistible  in  mo- 
ments of  effervescence,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  permanent  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  freedom;  it  is  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  supported  when  neces- 
sary by  their  aid,  which  alone  can  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  contest,  be- 
cause they  only  possess^  lasting  interests  which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
efforts  of  tyranny,  and  are  influenced  by  motives  not  likely  to  disappear  with 
the  fleeting  changes  of  popular  opinion.  Had  the  English  Puritans  destroyed 
the  hinded  proprietors  in  i642,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  liberty  and 
glory  would  never  have  followed  the  Revolution  of  4688.  It  was  not  Napoleon 
who  destroyed  the  elmnents  of  freedom  in  France  :  he  found  them  extin- 
guished to  his  hand — ^he  only  needed  to  seize  the  reins  so  strongly  bitted  on 
the  nation  by  his  revolutionary  predecessors.  There  never  was  such  a  pioneer 
for  tyranny  as  the  National  Assembly. 

Errors  of  Tho  fault  of  the  aristocracy  consisted  in  leaving  their  country  in 
tNnobi«.,  ||,g  period  of  its  greatest  agitation,  and  their  sovereign  in  his  ex- 
tremest  peril,  to  invoke  the  hazardous  aid  of  foreign  powers.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  always  both  criminal  and  dangerous ;  criminal,  because  it  is  a  base 
desertion  of  the  first  social  duties;  dangerous,  because  success  with  such 
assistance  produces  perils  as  great  as  defeat.  By  striving  to  raise  a  crusade 
•gainst  French  liberty,  they  put  themselves  in  the  predicament  of  having  as 
much  to  fear  from  victory  as  defeat;  the  first  endangered  the  national  inde*- 
pendence,  the  last  threatened  the  power  and  possessions  of  their  order.  The 
French  nobility  never  recovered  the  disgrace  of  having  deserted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  and  appeared  foremost  in  the  battalions  of  those  who,  it  was 
thought,  came  to  subdue  their  couptry.  The  Jacobins  have  to  thank  their  ad- 
versaries for  having  put  into  their  hands  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  engines 
by  which  they  worked  on  the  public  mind;  that  of  representing  the  aristo- 
crats as  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the  cause  of  democracy  as  the  same  as 
that  of  national  independence.  When  we  consider  the  powerful  eflfects  which 
a  small  body  of  disciplined  men  produced  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  under  La 
Fayette,  and  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  on  the  lOlh  August,  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  on  the  stand  which  might  have  been  made  against  popular  violence, 
hy  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  army  of  emigrants,  who  first  occasioned  the 
Revolution  by  their  insolence,  and  then  betrayed  their  sovereign  by  their 
desertion. 

Error,  rt     The  error  of  the  allied  Sovereigns,  and  it  was  one  fraught  with 
^  ^^'  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  consisted  in  attacking  France  at 
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the  period  of  its  highest  excitation,  and  thereby  eonverting  revolutionary 
ffenzy  into  patriotic  resistance,  without  following  it  up  with  such  vigour  as 
to  crush  the  spirit  which  vras  thus  awakened.  France  was  beginning  to  be 
divided  by  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  when  foreign  invasion  united  it. 
The  cruel  injustice  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  the  priests  had  roused  the 
terrible  war  in  la  Vend^e^  when  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion  for  a  time 
united  the  most  discordant  interests.  The  catastrophe  of  the  10th  August  was 
in  some  degree  owing  to  the  imprudent  advance  and  ruinous  retreat  of  the 
Prussian  army ;  the  friends  of  order  at  Paris  were  paralysed  by  the  danger  of 
the  national  independence;  the  supporters  of  the  throne,  ashamed  of  a  cause 
which  seemed  leagued  with  the  public  enemies.  Mr.  Burke  had  prophesied 
that  France  would  be  divided  into  a  number  of  federal  republics ;  this  perhaps 
would  haive  happened,  but  for  the  foreign  invasion  which  soon  after  took 
place.  The  unity  of  the  republic,  the  triumphs  of  the  consulate,  the  conquests 
of  the  empire,  were  accelerated  by  the  ill-supported  attacks  of  the  Allies. 

France,  like  every  other  revolutionary  power,  indeed  would  ultimately 
have  been  driven  into  a  system  of  foreign  aggression,  in  order  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  energy  which  the  public  convulsions  had  developed,  and  food 
for  the  misery  which  they  had  created ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
from  this  source  ever  could  have  arisen  the  same  union  of  feeling  and  military 
power  which  sprung  up  after  the  defeated  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  1792.  In 
combating  a  revolution,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done;  either  it  must  be 
left  to  waste  itself  by  its  own  divisions,  which,  if  practicable,  is  the  wiser 
course,  or  attacked  with  such  vigour  and  such  a  force,  as  may  speedily  lead 
to  its  subjugation. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose,  thatthe  Revolution  in  France  was  unavoid- 
able, or  that  the  transition  cannot  be  made  from  a  state  of  despotism  to  one 
of  comparative  freedom,  without  going  through  so  terrible  a  convulsion.  It 
would  be  just  as  rational  to  suppose,  that  a  river  cannot  descend  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level  without  being  precipitated  down  a  cataract,  instead 
of  flowing  in  a  gentle  descent.  Changes  as  great  as  resulted  in  France  from 
the  Revolution,  have  been  gradually  induced  in  many  other  countries  with- 
out producing  such  a  catastrophe.  The  guilt  of  some  of  the  parties  during  its 
progress,  the  weakness  of  others,  are  alone  chargeable  with  its  horrors.  Its 
progress,  like  that  of  guilt  in  the  individual,  did  not  become  finally  fixed  to 
evil,  till  irreparable  injustice  had  been  committed,  and  many  opportunities 
of  amendment  thrown  away.  And  if  there  is  any  one  cause  more  than  ao- 
other,  to  which  these  disasters  may  justly  be  ascribed,  it  is  the  total  want  of 
religious  feeling  or  control,  in  many  of  the  ablest,  and  almost  all  the  most 
influential,  of  its  supporters.  It  was  the  absence  of  this  check  on  the  base  and 
selfish  feelings  of  our  nature  which  precipitated  the  revolutionary  parly  in 
the  outset  of  their  career  into  those  cruel  and  unjust  measures  against  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  all  the  middling  orders  in 
the  state,  by  promising  them  the  spoils  of  their  superiors,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  lasting  and  interminable  feud  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
ranks,  by  founding  the  interests  of  the  latter  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
former.  The  dreams  of  philanthropy,  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  even  the 
feelings  of  virtue,  were  found  to  be  but  a  frail  safeguard  to  public  men  in  the 
calamitous  scenes  to  which  the  progress  of  change  speedily  brought  them. 
In  this  respect  the  English  Revolution  affords  a  memorable  contrast  to  that 
of  France;  and  in  its  comparatively  bloodless  career,  and  the  abstinence  of 
the  victorious  party  from  any  of  those  unjust  measures  of  confiscation  which 
have  proved  so  destructive  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom^  may  be  traced  the 
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salutary  operation  of  that  powerful  restraint  upon  the  base  and  selfish  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  which  arises  from  the  operation,  even  in  its  most  extra- 
yagant  form,  of  religious  feeling.  Mr.  Hume  has  said,  that  fanaticism  was  the 
disgrace  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the 
popular  leaders  of  England  at  that  period  for  the  generous  sentiments  which 
animated  the  patriots  of  antiquity ;  but,  without  disputing  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  their  tenets,  and  the  ridiculous  nature  of  much  in  their  manners,«it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  such  fervour  was  the  only  effectual  bridle  which 
could  be  imposed  on  human  depravity,  when  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law 
and  order  were  at  an  end;  and  that  but  for  that  fanaticism,  they  would  have 
been  disgraced  by  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  or  the  executions  of  Robes- 
pierre. 

The  elevation  of  public  characters  is  not  so  much  owing  to  their  actual 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  their  falling  in  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  representing  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  they  have  arisen.  The  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  would  have  failed  in 
rousing  the  people  on  the  iOth  August;  the  energy  of  Dan  ton  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  block  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  the  am- 
bition of  Napoleon  would  have  been  shattered  against  the  democratic  spirit 
of  1789.  Those  great  men  successively  rose  to  eminence,  because  their  temper 
of  mind  fell  in  with  the  current  of  public  thought,  while  their  talents  enabled 
them  to  assume  its  direction.  Mirabeau  represented  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly :  free  in  thought ,  bold  in  expression ,  undaunted  in  speculation ,  but 
tinged  by  the  remains  of  monarchical  attachment,  and  fearful  of  the  excesses 
its  hasty  measures  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Vergniaud  was  the 
model  of  the  ruling  party  under  the  Legislative  Body  :  republican  in  wishes, 
philosophic  in  principle,  humane  in  intention,  but  precipitate  and  reckless 
in  conduct,  blinded  by  ambition,  infatuated  by  speculation,  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  the  mode  of  governing  it,  alike  destitute  of  the  firmness  to  com- 
mand, the  wickedness  to  ensure,  or  the  vigour  to  seize  success.  Dan  ton  was 
therepresentativeof  the  Jacobin  faction  :  unbounded  in  ambition,  unfettered 
by  principle,  undeterred  by  blood ;  who  rose  in  eminence  with  the  public 
danger,  because  his  talents  were  fitted  to  direct,  and  his  energies  were  never 
cramped  by  the  fear  of  exciting  popular  excesses.  It  is  such  men,  in  every 
age,  who  have  ultimately  obtained  the  lead  in  public  convulsions;  like  the 
vultures,  which,  invisible  in  ordinary  times,  are  attracted,  by  an  unerring 
instinct,  to  the  scene  of  blood,  and  reap  the  last  fruits  of  the  discord  and  vio- 
lence of  others. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

nxsicA  ft&pinitio-*nioM  tti  utmotnasmut  to  m  btAtR  or  umB. 

ARGUMENT. 

Progressive  Deterioration  of  the  Ruling  Power  in  France  dating  the  Revolation— Causes  of  tliit 
change-  Fury  of  the  Populace  after  the  Storming  of  Uie  Palace— Reappointment  of  the 
Girondist  Ministry— Disposal  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family— They  are  transferred  to  the 
Temple— The  Armies  follow  the  .Revolution  at  Paris- Fa  1 1  and  Flight  of  La  Fayette— Great 
Influence  of  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre— Their  Character— They  insist  for  a  Tribunal 
to  try  Offenders  against  the  Revolution— First  institution  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal- 
Consternation  occ«si6ned  by  the  Advance  of  Ihe  Prussians— Plan  for  a  Massacre  in  the 
Prisons— Barriers  closed  to  prevent  escape  of  Suspected  Persons— Energetic  Plans  of  Daa- 
ton -Massacre  in  the  Prisons— OF  the  Abbaye— Speech  of  Billaqd-Varennes  to  the  Murderers 
—Massacre  in  the  Prison  of  Carmes— Death  of  the  Princess  Lamballe— Feeble  Conduct  of 
the  Assembly— Infernal  Circular  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  to  the  other  Authorities  in 
France— Their  enormous  and  undiscovered  Plunder— Termination  of  the  Legislative  As- 
aerobly— Elections  for  the  Convention— Prodigious  Influence  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  on  ihpn 
—Meeting  of  the  Convention— It  proclaims  a  Republic— Changes  the  Calendar— Strife  of 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins— Their  Character— Verghiaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn6,  Barbaroax 
—Jacobins— Girondists  form  the  right,  Jacobins  the  left  of  the  Assembly— Mutual  Becri* 
minations  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  State  of  Finances— Fresh  Issue  of  Assignati- 
Completely  Democratic  Constitution,  with  Universal  Suffrage  established— Great  Disorders 
and  Massacres  in  France— Accusation  of  Marat  by  the  Girondists -Louvet  arraigns  Robes- 
pierre—His Reply  and  Acquittal- Girondists  in  vain  propose  a  Guard  for  the  Conveniion- 
Jacobihs  spread  Reports  of  the  division  of  the  Republic- Preparations  for  the  Trial  of 
Louis-Violent  AKitatiotn  commenced  by  the  Jacobins— Discovery  of  the  Iron  Closet  in  tbe 
Tuileries -  Preliminary  point— Could  Louis  be  tried  by  the  Convention? -Debate  on  the 
suhjpct  in  the  Convention —Majority  determine  he  may  be  tried-Conduct  of  the  Boyat 
Family  since  their  captivity- They  are  separated  from  each  other— King  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly- His  return  to  the  Temple— Generous  devotion  of  Malesberbes  and  Tron- 
chel— Splendid  Peroration  of  Des^ze- Debate  on  the  Accusation— Louis  is  condemned, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  almost  all  its  Members— His  Death  resolved  on-Dignified  con- 
duct of  Louis— His  last  Interview  with  his  Family— His  last  Communion— and  Execution- 
Reflections  on  his  Character,  and  on  that  event. 

Progrfssiye    Froh  the  first  Commencement  of  the  eontest,  each  successive  class 
S?n  of  tii'e   that  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  France,  had  been  more  violent 
I!iw"?8  of   3"^  ™^re  tyrannical  than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  convocation 
France.      of  thc  States-Gencral,  and  the  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court,  were  the 
struggles  of  the  nation  against  the  privileged  classes;  the  i4th  July,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  insurrection  of  the  middling  class  against  the 
government;  the  iOth  August,  the  revolt  of  the  populace  against  the  middling 
class  and  the  constitutional  throne.  The  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly 
were,  in  great  part,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  their  measures 
chiefly  blamable  for  the  precipitance  which  sprung  from  inexperienced  phi- 
lanthropy :  the  measures  of  the  Convention,  tinged  by  the  ferocity  of  popu- 
lar ambition,  and  the  increasing  turbulence  of  excited  talent :  the  rule  of  the 
Jacobins  was  signalized  by  the  energy  of  unshackled  guilt,  and  stained  by  the 
cruelty  of  emancipated  slaves  (i). 

"Subjects,"  says  Tacitus,  "  cannot,  without  the  greatest  danger,  subvert 
the  ruling  power ;  for  thence,  in  general,  arises  a  necessity  for  crime :  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  a  single  rash  act,  men  are  obliged  to  plunge  into  the 


(l)Mig.i.  196. 
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greatest  excesses.^  The  career  of  guilt  is  the  same  in  nations  as  individuals; 
when  ODce  commenced,  it  cannot,  without  the  utmost  resolution,  be  aban- 
doned. The  ultimate  acts  of  atrocity  in  which  they  both  terminate,  are,  in 
general,  the  result  of  necessity :  of  the  pressure  arising  from  e&cited  passion, 
of  the  terrors  produced  by  anticipated  punishment.  The  power  of  repentanoe 
exists  only  in  the  commencement.  If  we  would  avoid  the  last  deeds  of  blood, 
we  must  shun  the  first  seductive  path. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary,  or  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, in  this  progress.  The  people  are,  in  all  ages,  either  swayed  by  their 
interests,  or  ruled  by  their  passions  :  the  force  of  intellect,  aU*powerful  in 
the  review  of  the  past,  is  seldom  felt  in  judging  of  the  present.  The  cause  is 
apparent,  and  has  long  ago  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hume :  in  judging  of  the 
actions  of  others,  we  ai'e  influenced  only  by  our  reason  or  our  feelings  :  in 
acting  for  ourselves,  we  are  governed  by  our  reason,  our  feelings,  and  our 
passions  (1). 

Cum  of  It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  are 
thii  cbMugf..  capajjjg  of  judging  correctly  on  public  affairs.  No  man,  in  any  rank, 
e?er  found  a  tenth  part  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  fitted  for  such  a  task. 
U  the  opinions  of  most  men  on  the  great  questions  which  divide  society  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  most  flimsy  foundations  :  early 
prejudice,  personal  animosity,  private  interest,  constitute  the  setret  springs 
from  which  the  opinions  flow  which  ultimately  regulate  their  conduct. 
Truth,  indeed,  is,  in  the  end,  triumphant;  but  it  becomes  predominant  only 
upon  the  decay  of  interests,  the  experience  of  sufiering,  or  the  extinction  of 
passion.  The  fabric  of  society  is  in  ordinary  times,  kept  together,  and  mo- 
deration impressed  upon  the  measures  of  government  by  the  contrary  nature 
of  these  interests,  and  the  opposing  tendency  of  these  desires.  Reason  is 
Mmetimes  heard,  when  the  struggles  of  party,  or  the  contentions  of  faction, 
have  exhausted  each  other.  The  stability  of  free  institutions  arises  from  the 
counteracting  nature  of  the  forces  which  they  constantly  bring  into  action 
<m  each  other* 

These  considerations  furnish  the  eternal  and  unanswerable  objection  to 
^mocratical  institutions.  Wherever  governments  are  directly  exposed  tp 
their  control,  they  are  governed  during  periods  of  tranquillity  by  the  cabals 
of  interest,  during  moments  of  turbulence  by  the  storms  of  passion.  America, 
at  present,  exhibits  an  example  of  the  former  (2) :  France,  during  the  reign 
of  Terror,  an  instance  of  the  latter. 

Those  who  refer  to  the  original  equality  and  common  rights  of  mankind, 
vould  do  well  to  show,  that  men  are  equal  in  abilities  as  well  as  in  birth; 
<hat  society  could  exist  with  the  multitude  really  judging  for  themselves  on 
puWie  affairs;  that  the  most  complicated  subject  of  human  study— that  in 
vhiehihe  greatest  range  of  information  is  involved,  and  the  coolest  judgment 
i^Qired,  can  be  adequately  mastered  by  those  who  are  disqualified  by  na« 
^efrom  the  power  of  thought,  disabled  by  labour  from  acquiring  know* 
*^ge,  and  exposed  by  situation  to  the  seductions  of  interest;  that  the  multi*- 
todc,  ^hen  exercising  their  rights,  are  not  following  despotic  leaders  of  their 
own  creation ;  and  that  a  democracy  is  not,  in  Aristotle's  words,  "an  aristo- 
<*^  of  orators,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  monarchy  of  a  single  orator." 
When  the  different  classes,  during  the  convulsions  of  a  revolution,  are 
woughl  into  collision,  the  virtuous  and  prudent  have  no  sort  of  chance  with 
the  violent  and  ambitious,  unless  the  whole  virtuous  members  of  the  com- 

(I)  Hnme.Ti.  |42.  (2)  Hall's  America,  ii.  ITS. 
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munity  are  early  ronsed  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  manfally  unite  in 
resisting.  In  the  later  stages  of  such  troubles,  it  is  extremely^difficultfor  them 
to  recover  their  ascendency;  unless  they  are  resolute  and  united,  it  is  im- 
1  possible.  This  is  another  consequence  of  ihejsame  principle.  In  the  shock  of 
'■  a  battle,  gentleness  and  humanity  are  of  little  avail :  audacity  and  courage 
are  the  decisive  qualities.  In  the  contests  of  faction,  wisdom  and  moderation 
have  as  little  influence.  The  virtuous  are  restrained  by  scruples,  to  which 
the  unprincipled  are  strangers :  difficulties  which  appear  insurmountable  to 
men  accustomed  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  vanish  before 
the  recklessness  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  ^'  It  was  early  seen  in 
the  Revolution ;^^  says  Louvet,  ''  that  the  men  with  poniards,  would  sooner 
or  later  carry  the  day  against  the  men  with  principles;  and  that  the  latter, 
upon  the  first  reverse,  must  prepare  for  exile  or  death  (1)." 

The  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  had 
destroyed  the  monarchy ;  the  Assembly  had  evinced  its  weakness  by  remain- 
ing a  passive  spectator  of  the  contest ;  the  real  power  of  government  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  The  municipality  go- 
verned Paris;  Paris  ruled  the  Assembly ;  the  Assembly  guided  France;  During 
the  conflict,  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  avoided  the  scene  of  danger;  Marat 
disappeared  during  the  confusion,  and  left  the  whole  to  Westermann;  Sanr 
terre  was  holding  back  with  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs,  till  compelled  by 
Westermann,  with  his  sabre  at  his  breast,  to  join  the  troops  from.  Marseilles; 
Robespierre  remained  concealed,  and  only  appeared  twenty-four  hours  after 
at  the  Commune,  when  he  gave  himself  the  whole  credit  of  the  aflFair  (2j. 
Fury  of  the  After  thc  ovcrthrow  of  the  Swiss  guards,  the  populace  gave  full 
MckiliVuIe  reins  to  their  vengeance  in  the  sacking  of  the  palace.  Wearied  of 
J*^*''*-  massacring  or  laying  waste,  they  broke  to  pieces  its  magnificent 
furniture,  and  scattered  its  remains.  Drunken  savages  broke  into  the  most 
private  apartments  of  the  Queen,  and  there  gave  vent  to  indecent  or  obscene 
ribaldry.  In  an  instant,  all  the  drawers  and  archives  were  forced  open,  and 
the  papers  they  contained  torn  in  pieces,  or  scattered  to  the  winds.  To  the 
horrors  of  pillage  and  murdet,  soon  succeeded  those  of  conflagration.  Already 
the  flames  approached  that  august  edifice,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  As- 
sembly were  required  to  save  from  destruction  the  venerated  dome  of  the 
Tuileries.  Nor  were  the  remoter  parts  of  the  city  exempt  from  danger.  After 
the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  heavy  volleys  of  the  platoons  had  ceased, 
the  dropping  fire  of  the  musketry  told  how  active  was  the  pursuit  of  the  fu- 
gitives; while  its  receding  sound  and  reverberation  from  all  quarters,  indi- 
cated how  many  parts  of  the  city  had  become  the  scene  of  horrors  (3). 

Early  on  the  Idth,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  on  the  spot  which  was 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  who  had  perished  on  the  preceding 
day.  A  strange  mixture  of  feelings  actuated  the  spectators ;  they  succoured 
the  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  honours  were  decreed  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and  hymns  of  liberty  were  sung  by  the 
multitude.  The  emblems  of  royalty,  the  statues  of  the  kings,  were,  by  orders 
of  the  Commune,  entirely  destroyed ;  those  of  bronze  were  carried  to  the 
foundry  of  cannon ;  even  the  name  of  Henry  IV  could  not  protect  his  image 
from  destruction.  The  rise  of  democratic  license  in  France  was  signalized  by 
the  destruction  of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  the  monarchy;  owing 


(l)  Lonvet,  26.  R6v.  Mem.  ▼ol.  xrvi.  (3)  Th.  iii.  9. 
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nothing  to  antiquity,  they  repudiated  the  honours  she  had  transmitted  to 

her  children  (4). 

Rrappoint.  The  first  care  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide  in  some  degree  for 
Girondist'"'  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
mioistry.  throne.  For  this  purpose,  the  Girondist  ministers,  Roland,  Gla- 
Tiire,  and  Servan,  were  replaced  in  the  offices  of  the  Interior,  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  finances;  while  Danton,  who  had  been  the  chief  director 
of  the  revolt,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Minister  of  Public  Jus- 
tice. This  audacious  demagogue  spoke  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the 
municipality,  in  such  language  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  where  the  real 
power  of  government  now  resided.  ^^  The  people  who  have  sent  us  to  your 
bar,'^  said  he,  ^^  have  charged  us  to  declare  to  you,  that  they  regard  you  as 
fuUy  worthy  of  their  confidence,  but  that  they  recognise  no  other  judges  of 
the  extraordinary  measures  to  which  necessity  has  driven  them,  but  the 
voice  of  the  French  people,  your  sovereign  as  well  as  ours,  as  expressed  by 
the  primary  assemblies.''  Incapable  of  resistance;  the  Assembly  had  no  altera 
native  but  to  pass  decrees,  sanctioning  all  that  had  been  done,  and  inviting 
the  petitioners  to  make  their  concurrence  known  to  the  people  (2). 
Disposal  of  For  fifteen  hours  that  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  continued  after 
ISi  riji  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss,  the  King  and  royal  family  were  shut  up 
fanuy.  |jj  jj^g  narrow  seat  which  had  first  served  them  for  an  asylum.  Ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  and  almost  stifled  by  heat,  the  infant  Dauphin  at  length 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep  in  his  mother's  arms ;  the  Princess  Royal  and 
Madame  Elizabeth,  with  their  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  sat  on  each  side  of 
her.  The  King  was  tranquil  during  air  the  horrible  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, and  listened  attentively  both  to  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  arrogant  petitioners  who  continually  succeeded  each 
other  at  their  bar.  At  length,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  they 
were  transferred  for  the  night  to  the  building  of  the  Feuillants.  When  left 
alone,  Louis  prostrated  himself  in  prayer.  "  Thy  trials,  0  God !  are  dreadful; 
give  us,  courage  to  bear  them.  We  adore  the  hand  which  chastens,  as  that 
which  has  so  often  blessed  us ;  have  mercy  on  those  who  have  died  fighting 
in  our  defence ! "  On  the  following  morning,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  many  faithful  Royalists,  who,  at  their  own  imminent 
hazard,  hastened  to  share  the  perils  of  the  royal  family.  Among  the  rest  was 
the  faithful  Hue,  who  had  saved  himself  by  leaping  from  a  vnndow  and 
plunging  into  the  Seine,  during  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  where,  when  almost 
exhausted,  he  was  picked  up  by  a  boatman.  Already  the  august  captives 
felt  the  pangs  of  indigence;  all  their  dress  and  effects  had  been  pillaged  or 
destroyed;  the  Dauphin  was  indebted  for  a  change  of  linen  to  the  care  of 
the  lady  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  borrow 
twenty-five  louis  from  Madame  Augui^,  one  of  the  ladies  of  thehedchamber ; 
a  fatal  gift,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  ground  of  her  trial  and  death, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty.  During  the  trying  days  which  followed,  the  King  displayed  a  firmness 
and  serenity  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  from  his  previous 
character,  and  showed  how  little  his  indecision  had  proceeded  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  personal  danger  (3). 

JiSfJJJed  For  three  days  the  royal  family  slept  at  the  Feuillants ;  but  on 
to  rte  Tein.  thc  43th,  thc  Asscmbly,  at  the  command  of  the  Gommune,  directed 
A^ittt  i3.  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Temple.  Notwithstanding  the 

,  (1)  Uc.  Pr.  Hist.  i.  276,  and  Hbi.  iz.  250.  Mig.        (2)  Th.  iii.  6. 

1-390.  (3)  Uc.  ix.  350,  256.     ^ 
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exdtement  of  the  populace,  many  tears  were  shed  as  the  melaneholy  pro- 
cession passed  through  the  streets.  The  carriage,  conveying  eleven  persons, 
was  stopped  on  the  Place  Venddme,  hi  order  that  they  might  see  the  frag- 
ments of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV;  and  at  length  the  doors  of  the  Temple 
closed  upon  its  victims,  and  Louis  commenced  the  spotless  and  immortal 
days  of  his  life  (1). 

The  armies  Tho  victory  over  the  throne  on  the  iOth  August,  was  immedi- 
Jofinr*  ately  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  departments  in  France 
i>»w«"-  to  the  ruling  party.  Opinions  had  been  more  divided  on  the  re- 
volt of  July  14th ;  so  powerfully,  during  the  intervening  period,  had  the 
revolutionary  spirit  gained  the  ascendency,  and  so  much  more  generally 
does  fear  operate  than  the  love  of  freedom.  At  Rouen,  a  slight  movement 
in  favour  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  took  place,  but  being  unsupported, 
it  speedily  ceased ;  and  the  emissaries  of  the  all-powerful  Commune  of 
Paris  succeeded  in  terrifying  the  inhabitants  into  submission  (2). 

Very  different  was  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  at  the  head-quarten 
of  La  Fayette's  army,  which  at  that  juncture  was  at  Sedan.  The  officers, 
the  soldiers,  appeared  to  share  in  the  consternation  of  their  chief,  who  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Sedan  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  army ;  and  by  command  of 
La  Fayette,  they  arrested  and  threw  into  prison  the  three  commissioners 
dispatched  by  the  National  Assembly  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  army. 
The  troops  and  the  civil  authorities  renewed  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitutional throne,  and  every  thing  announced  a  serious  convulsion  in  the 
state  (5). 
Fall  anA  But  the  Hiling  powcr  at  Paris,  in  possession  of  the  seat  of  go- 
fifm?^  vernment  and  the  venerable  name  of  the  Assembly,  was  still  pre- 
Attgust  «7.  dominant  in  the  provinces ;  the  period  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  soldiers,  accustomed  to  look  only  to  their  leader,  were  prepared,  at  his 
command,  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  The  movement  of 
La  Fayette,  and  the  troops  under  his  immediate  orders,  was  not  generally 
seconded.  A  revolt  in  favour  of  the  throne  was  looked  upon  with  aversion, 
as  likely  to  restore  the  ancient  servitude  of  the  nation;  the  tyranny  of  the 
mob,  as  yet  unfelt,  was  much  less  the  object  of  apprehension.  Luckner,  who 
commanded  the  army  on  the  Moselle,  attempted  to  second  the  measure  of 
La  Fayette ;  but  Dumouriez,  and  the  inferior  generals,  stimulated  by  personal 
ambition,  resolved  to  side  with  the  ruling  party.  The  former,  of  a  feeble  and 
irresolute  (character,  made  his  public  recantation  before  the  municipality  of 
Metz ;  and  La  Fayette  himself,  finding  dangers  multiplying  on  all  sides, 
and  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt  in  the  perilous  situation  of  the  royal 
family,  fled  from  the  army,  accompanied  by  Bursau  de  Pucy,  LatourMau- 
bourg,  and  Lameth,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  United^States,  where  his 
first  efforts  in  favour  of  freedom  had  been  made;  but  he  was  arrested 
near  the  frontier  by  the  Austrians,  and  conducted  to  the  dungeons  of  01- 
routz.  He  was  offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of  making  certain  recanta- 
tions :  but  he  preferred  remaining  four  years  in  a  rigorous  confinement,  to 
receding  in  any  particular  from  the  principles  which  he  had  embraced.  The 
Assembly  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head :  and  the  first 
leader  of  the  Revolution  owed  his  life  to  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian 
fortress  (4). 

(1)  Lac.  ix.  262.  Mig.  i.  190.  (S)  Lac  i.  2TT. 

[2)  Lac.  i.  277.  Mig.  i.  I W.  ,  ^4)  Uc.  i.  278,  279.  Mij5.  i.  199.  Th.  iii. »» »«. 
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Metn*while,  the  principal  powers  of  govemment  fell  into  the  hands  of 
nanton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre.  The  first  of  these  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  August.  During  the 
night  preceding  the  attack,  he  had  repeatedly  visited  the  quarters  of  the  rero* 
lutionary  troops,  and  encouraged  their  ardour;  as  member  of  the  municipa- 
chtraeter  of  Uty  of  PaHs,  hc  had  l)een  the  chief  director  of  their  operations.  He 
""*■*  was  shortly  after,  firom  his  situation  as  minister  of  justice,  invested 
with  supreme  authority  In  the  capital,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  subsequent  massacres  in  the  prisons.  Yet  Danton  was  not  a 
mere  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Bold,  unprincipled,  and  daring,  he  held  that  the 
end  in  every  case  justified  the  means;  that  nothing  was  blamable  provided 
it  led  to  desirable  results;  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  those  who  bad  the 
courage  to  attempt  it.  A  gigantic  stature,  a  commanding  front,  a  voice  of 
thander,  rendered  him  the  fit  leader  of  assassins  more  timid  or  less  ferocious 
than  himself.  A  starving  advocate  in  4789,  he  rose  in  audacity  and  eminence 
with  the  public  disturbances;  prodigal  in  expense,  and  drowned  in  debt,  he 
had  no  chance,  at  any  period,  even  of  personal  freedom,  but  in  constantly 
advancing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Like  Mirabeau,  he  was  the 
slave  of  sensual  passions;  ^ike  him,  he  was  the  terrific  leader,  during  his 
ascendency,  of  the  ruling  class;  but  he  shared  the  character,  not  of  the 
patricians  who  commenced  the  Revolution,  but  of  the  plebeians  who  consum- 
mated its  wickedness.  Inexorable  in  general  measures,  he  was  indulgent, 
humane,  and  even  generous  to  individuals;  the  author  of  the  massacres  of 
2d  September,  he  saved  all  those  who  fled  to  him,  and  spontaneously  liberated 
his  personal  adversaries  from  prison.  Individual  elevation,  and  the  safety  of 
his  party,  were  his  ruling  objects;  a  revolution  appeared  a  game  of  hazard^ 
where  the  suke  was  the  life  of  the  losing  party :  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
exterminating  cruelty  after  the  40th  August,  he  was  among  the  first  to  recom- 
mend a  return  to  humanity,  after  the  period  of  danger  was  past  (4). 
citt«rtfrof  Robespierre  possessed  a  very  different  character:  without  the 
'*'^'*^' external  energy  of  his  rival,  without  his  domineering  character  or 
undaunted  courage,  he  was  endowed  with  qualities  which  ultimately  raised 
him  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Though  not  splendid,  his  talents  were  of  the  most 
powerful  kind  :  ungainly  in  appearance,  with  a  feeble  voice  and  vulgar 
accent,  he  owed  his  elevation  chiefly  to  the  inflexible  obstinacy  with  which  he 
maintained  his  opinions  at  a  time  when  the  popular  cause  had  lost  many  of 
jts  supporters.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  was  concealed  the  incessant 
influence  of  vanity  and  selfishness ;  cautious  in  conduct,  slow,  but  implacable 
in  revenge,  he  avoided  the  perils  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  ultimately  established  himself  on  their  ruin.  Insatiable  in  his 
thirst  for  blood,  he  disdained  the  more  vulgar  passion  for  money;  at  a  time 
when  he  disposed  of  the  lives  of  every  man  in  France,  he  resideid  in  a  small 
«partment,  the  only  luxury  of  which  consisted  in  images  of  his  figure,  and 
the  number  of  mirrors  which,  in  every  direction,  reflected  its  form.  While 
the  other  leaders  of  the  populace  affected  a  squalid  dress,  and  dirty  linen,  he 
«one  appeared  in  elegant  attire.  An  austere  life,  a  deserved  reputation  for 
jpwrruptibility,  a  total  disregard  of  human  suffering,  preserved  his  ascen- 
^cj  with  the  fanatijcal  supporters  of  liberty,  even  though  he  had  little  in 
wnamon  with  them,  and  nothing  grand  or  generous  in  his  character.  His 
wrible  career  is  a  proof  how  little  in  popular  commotions  even  domineering 
vices  are  ultimately  to  be  relied  on;  and  how  completely  indomiuble  perse- 

(0  >Gr.  i.  201, 202.  Roland,  ii.  H-lT. 
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verance,  and  the  incessant  prosecution  of  selfish  ambition,  can  supply  the 
want  of  commanding  qualities.  The  approach  of  death  unveiled  his  real 
weakness  (i);-when  success  was  hopeless,  his  firmness  deserted  him,  and 
the  assassin  of  thousands  met  his  fate  with  less  courage  than  the  meanest  of 
his  victims. 

,  Of  Marat.  Mdrdt  was  the  worst  of  the  triumvirate.  Nature  had  impressed  the 
atrocity  of  his  character  on  his  countenance :  hideous  features,  the  expression 
of  a  demon,  revolted  all  who  approached  him.  For  more  than  three  years 
his  writings  bad  incessantly  stimulated  the  people  to  cruelty;  buried  in  ob- 
scurity, he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of  augmenting  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution.  In  vain  repeated  accusations  were  directed  against  him;  flying 
from  one  subterraneous  abode  to  another,  he  still  continued  his  infernal  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind.  His  principles  were,  that  there  was  no  safety  but 
in  destroying  the  whole  enemies  of  the  Revolution;  he  was  repeatedly  heard 
to  say,  that  there  would  be  no  security  to  the  state  till  280,000  heads  had  fallen! 
The  Revolution  produced  many  men  who  carried  into  execution  more  san- 
guinary measures;  none  who  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  in  recom- 
mending them.  Death  cut  him  short  in  the  midst  of.  his  relentless  career; 
the  hand  of  female  heroism  prevented  his  falling  a  victim  to  the  savage  exas- 
peration which  he  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating  (2). 

The  influence  of  these  leaders  was  speedily  felt  in  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris.  Robespierre  generally  presented  their 
petitions  to  the  Assembly.  "  Rlood,"  he  exclaimed  at  the  bar,  *'has  not  yet 
flowed ;  the  people  remain  without  vengeance.  No  sacrifice  has  yet  been 
offered  to  the  manes  of  those  who  died  on  the  10th  August.  And  what  have 
been  the  results  of  that  immortal  day  ?  a  tyrant  has  been  suspended;  why  is 
he  not  dethroned  and  punished?  You  speak  of  bringing  to  judgment  the 
conspirators  of  the  40th  August;  that  is  too  slow  a  way  of  wreaking  the  na- 
tional vengeance;  the  punishment  of  some  is  nothing,  when  others  escape; 
they  should  all  be  punished,  and  by  judges  created  specially  for  the  occasion." 
-T-"The  tranquillity  of  the  people,"  said  he,  at  another  time,  "depends on 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty;  and  what  have  you  done  to  effect  it?  Tfour 
decree  is  manifestly  insufficient.  It  is  neither  sufficiently  extensive  nor  ex- 
plicit; for  it  speaks  only  of  the  crimes  of  the  iOth  August;  and  the  crimes 
against  the  Revolution  are  of  much  older  date.  Under  that  expression  ihe 
traitor  La  Fayette  could  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  guilt.  The  people, 
moreover,  will  not  endure  that  this  new  tribunal  should  preserve  the  forms 
hitherto  observed.  The  appeal  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  occasions  an 
intolerable  delay ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  tribunal  should  be  com- 
posed of  deputies  chosen  from  the  sections,  and  tihat  it  should  have  the  power 
of  pronouncing,  without  appeal,  the  last  punishment  of  the  law  (3)." 

iwlittSon     '^^^  Assembly  in  vain  strove  to  resist  these  sanguinary  demands. 

«f  jthe^Re-   As  they  continued  to  temporize,  the  Commune  sent  them  the  most 

Tribunaf^  meuaciug  messages,  threatening  to  sound  the  tocsin  at  night,  if  the 
pubhc  vengeance  was  any  longer  delayed.  "  The  people,"  it  was  said,  "are 
tired  of  the  delay  of  vengeance :  beware  of  their  taking  the  sword  into  their 
own  hands.  'If  within  two  hours  the  jury  is  not  ready  to  convict,  th^™^* 
terrible  calamities  await  Paris."  Intimidated  by  these  menace?,  they  appointed 
a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  these  offenders,  the  first  model  of  the  court  afte^ 
wards  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  {^) ;  b"^ 

(1)  Roland,  i.  298.   Barlnroiuc*  63,  64.    Mig.  i.         (3)  Th.  iii.  26.  Lac.  i.  281.  ^  .- <.< 

i7.  Hirt.  de  la  Conv.  i.  T4.  (4)  Mig.  i.  201.  Uc.  Pr.  Hist.  i.  277.  Tt.  »"•  '''• 

(3)  Barbaroax,  57.  Garat,  174, 187.  Lac.  i.  281. 
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though  it  immediately  condemned  several  persons,  its  proceedings  appeared 
tardy  to  the  Commune,  who  had  resolved  upon  the  most  terrible  projects. 
PhD  for  •  The  advance  of  the  Prussians  had  occasioned  the  greatest  agitation 
SeTiMos.  in  the  capital,  and  eminently  favoured  the  savage  designs  of  the 
demagogues.  On  the  20th  August,  Longwy  was  invested ;  on  the  21  st  it  capi- 
tulated ;  on  the  30th  the  enemy  appeared  before  Verdun,  and  the  bombard- 
ment immediately  commenced.  Terror,  the  greatest  instigator  to  cruelty, 
seized  the  minds  of  the  populace;  the  executive  council,  composed  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  met  with  the  committee  of  general  defence,  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  which  should  be  pursued.  Some  proposed  to  await  the  enemy 
under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  others  to  retire  to  Saumur.  "  Are  you  not  aware,'* 
said  Danton,  when  his  turn  to  speak  came, "  that  France  is  governed  by  Paris, 
and  that  if  you  abandon  the  capital,  you  abandon  yourselves  and  your  coun- 
try to  the  stranger  ?  We  must  at  all  hazards  maintain  our  position  in  this 
city.  The  project  of  fighting  under  its  walls  is  equally  inadmissible ;  the  iOth 
August  has  divided  the  country  into  two  parties,  and  the  ruling  force  is  too 
inconsiderable  to  give  us  any  chance  of  success.  My  advice  is,  that  to  discon- 
cert their  measures,  and  arrest  the  enemy,  we  must  strike  terror  into  the 
royalists."  The  committee,  who  well  understood  the  meaning  of  these  ominous 
words,  expressed  their  consternation  :  "♦Yes,"  said  he,  **  I  repeat  it,  we  must 
strike  terror."  The  committee  declined  to  adopt  the  project ;  but  Danton  im- 
mediately laid  it  before  the  Commune,  by  whom  it  was  readily  embraced.  He 
wished  to  impress  the  enemy  with  a  sense  of  the  energy  of  the  Republicans, 
and  to  engage  the  multitude  in  such  sanguinary  measures,  as,  by  rendering 
retreat  impossible,  gave  them  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  victory  (i). 

The  Assembly,  panic-struck,  was  incapable  of  arresting  the  measures 
which  were  in  progress.  The  Girondists,  who  had  so  often  ruled  its  decisions, 
when  the  object  was  to  assail  the  court,  found  themselves  weak  and  unsup- 
ported, when  the  end  was  to  restrain  the  people.  Its  benches  were  deserted ; 
the  energy  of  victory,  the  throng  consequent  on  success,  had  passed  to  the 
other  side.   Incessantly  speaking  of  restraining  the  municipality,  it  never 
attempted  any  thing;  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists  were  already  threatened 
with  proscription ;  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
and  Brissot,  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  accusation  (2). 
gth  Ang.     On  the  29th  August  the  barriers  were  closed,  and  remained  shut 
ctoSi"     for  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  render  all  escape  impossible ;  and 
on  the  3ist,  and  the  1st  of  September,  domiciliary  visits  were  made,  by 
orders  of  the  Commune,  with  a  vast  and  appalling  force;  great  numbers  of 
all  ranks  were  imprisoned,  but  the  victims  were  chiefly  selected  from  the 
noblesse,  and  the  dissident  clergy.  To  conceal  the  real  designs  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  at  the  same  time  assembled 
in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  formed  into  regiments,  and  marched  off  for  thie 
frontier.  The  tocsin  sounded,  the  g^nSrale  beat,  cannon  were  discharged; 
Tallien  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  give  an  account  of  the 
measures  of  the  Commune.   Vergniaud,  and  Henry  Lanoue,  had  already 
denounced  the  sanguinary  measures  of  that  terrible  body,  but  it  was  too  late; 
the  peUtioners  appeared  with  the  tone  and  the  arrogance  of  victors.  "  We 
have  made  domiciliary  visits,"  he  said.  "  Who  ordered  us  to  do  so?  Your- 
scWes.  We  have  arrested  the  refractory  priests;  they  are  securely  confined. 
In  a  few  days  the  soil  of  freedom  shall  be  delivered  from  their  presence.  If 

JOMig.i.203,  303.   Uc.  Pr*Hist.i.2$4»  385.        (2)  L«c.  Pr.  Hist,  i.  385* 
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you  strike  us,  you  immolate  at  the  same  time  the  people  who  gained  the 
victory  of  July  14tli,  who  consolidated  their  power  on  August  iOth,  and  who 
will  maintain  what  they  have  gained.''  Mean-while,  a  tumultuous  mob  sur- 
rounded the  Assembly;  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence,  shouts  of  ^^  Vive 
la  Commune!  Vivent  nos  bons  Commissaires!''  resounded  through  the  hall; 
the  mob  burst  into  the  interior,  and  defiled  in  a  menacing  manner  before  the 
tribune :  subdued  by  so  many  dangers,  it  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
resolution,  and  the  victory  of  the  Municipality  was  complete  (i). 
Eiiergn^c  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Commune  proceeded,  without 
L"mop.  further  hesitation,  in  their  sanguinary  measures.  Danton  directed 
their  operations,  and  framed  the  lists  of  proscription,  at  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  of  justice.  He  soon  after  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  public  safety.  "A  part 
of  the  people^"  he  said,  **  have  already  set  out  for  the  frontiers;  another  is 
engaged  in  digging  our  intrenchments ;  and  the  third,  with  pikes,  will  defend 
the  interior  of  the  city.  But  this  is  not  enough;  you  must  send  commissaries 
and  couriers  to  rouse  all  France  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  capital;  we 
must  pass  a  decree,  by  which  every  citizen  shall  be  obliged,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  serve  in  person  against  the  common  enemy,'*  At  this  instant  the 
tocsin  began  to  sound,  the  cannon  were  discharged,  and  he  immediately 
added,  "  The  cannon  which  you  hear  is  not  the  cannon  of  alarm ;  it  is  the 
signal  to  advance  against  your  enemies;  to  conquer  them,  to  crush  them! 
^hat  is  required  ?  Boldness !  boldness !  boldness ! "  These  words,  pronounced 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  produced  the  most  appalling  impression;  and  a 
decree  of  the  Commune  was  immediately  proclaimed,  announcing  the  urgent 
danger  of  the  commonwealth,  and  commanding  the  whole  citizens  to  repair 
armed  to  their  several  posts  as  soon  as  the  cannon  of  alarm  was  heard  (2). 

The  utmost  terror  was  excited  in  every  part  of  Paris  at  these  preparatiom. 
An  uncertain  feeling  of  horror  prevailed;  every  one  apprehended  that  some 
dismal  catastrophe  was  approaching,  though  none  knew  where  or  on  whom 
the  stroke  was  to  fall.  All  the  public  authorities,  the  Assembly,  the  Munici- 
pality, the  Sections,  the  Jacobins,  had  declared  their  sittings  permanent,  The 
whole  city  was  in  consternation,  but  the  greatest  alarms  prevailed  in  the 
prisons.  In  the  Temple,  the  royal  family,  who  had  so  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend danger  from  the  public  convulsion,  eagerly  asked  what  had  given 
rise  to  the  unusual  noise  in  the  streets;  while,  at  all  the  other  prisons, 
the  anxious  looks  of  the  jailers,  and  the  unusual  precaution  of  removing  all 
the  knives  in  use  at  dinner,  told  but  too  plainly  that  some  bloody  project  was 
in  contemplation  (3). 
MwMcr.  in  At  two  lu  tho  momiug,  on  the  2d  September,  the  signal  was 
the  prisons,  gjy^n ,  the  gSuerole  beat,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  citizens  of 
all  ranks  joined  their  respective  banners.  The  victors  and  the  vanquished,  on 
the  10th  August,  appeared  in  the  same  ranks;  so  completely  had  the  crisis  of 
national  danger,  and  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  drowned  even  the  fiercest 
domestic  discord.  A  powerful  auxiliary  force  was  thus  provided  for  the 
armies,  which  was  instantly  dispatched  towards  the  frontiers,  while  the  relent- 
less Municipality  was  rapidly  organizing  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  capi- 
tal, now  stripped  of  its  most  energetic  citizens  (4). 

The  whole  prisons  of  Paris  had  been  filled  with  several  thousand  person*, 
arrested  during  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  preceding  days.  A  band  of  three 

(0  Th.  iii.  54.  Mig.  i.  204.  Lac.  Pr.  Hist.  i.         (3)  Th.  iii.  61,  62. 
2S4,288.    ,  (4)  lfig,i.204.  U«.i.30P«  Tb.m.a3« 

(2)  Mig-  i.  204.  Lac.  i.  288>  289.   Th.  ii.  61.  w       b  ^ 
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huodred  asMMins,  directed  and  paid  by  the  magistrates,  assembled  rottn<l 
the  doors  of  the  Hdlel-de-Yille.  Ardent  spirits,  liberally  furnished  by  the 
magistrates,  augmented  their  natural  ferocity.  Money  was  supplied  to  those 
who  appeared  behind  their  comrades  in  determination,  and  the  savage  band 
marched  through  the  streets  singing  Revolutionary  songs*  Robespierre,  Bil* 
laod^Yarennes,  and  Gollot  d'Herbob,  alternately  harangued  the  multitude : 
*' Magnanimous  people,''  exclaimed  the  last,  ^^you  march  to  glory;  how  un  ) 
fortunate  are  we  to  be  unable  to  follow  your  steps;  how  the  audacity  of  our 
eaemies  will  increase  when  they  no  longer  behold  the  conquerors  of  the  10th 
August.  Let  us  at  least  not  become  responsible  for  the  murder  of  your  wives 
and  children,  which  the  conspirators  are  preparing  even  in  the  prisons,  where 
they  are  expecting  their  deliverers/'  Roused  by  these  words,  the  mob  became 
ready  for  every  atrocity ;  and  answered  the  discourse  with  repeated  cries  for 
the  death  of  the  imprisoned  victims  (1). 

Qfthe  Ab-    The  prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  the  first  to  be  assailed.  The  un- 
^'^        happy  inmates  of  this  gloomy  abode  had  for  some  days  been  alarmed 
by  the  obscure  hints  of  their  jailers;  at  length,  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  September,  the  increased  clamour,  and  the  shouts  of  the  molti- 
tode^  announced  that  their  last  hour  was  arrived  (2). 

Four-and-twenty  priests,  placed  under  arrest  for  refusing  to  take  the  new 
oaths,  were  in  custody  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville.  They  were  removed  in  six 
coaches  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the 
mob;  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  there,  than  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
forious  multitude,  headed  by  Maillard,  armed  with  spears  and  sabres,  drag- 
ged out  of  their  vehicles  into  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  there  pierced 
by  a  hundred  weapons. 

The  cries  of  these  victims,  who  were  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude,  first 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners  to  the  fate  which  awaited  themselves;  seized 
separately,  and  dragged  before  an  inexorable  tribunal,  they  were  speedily 
tamed  out  to  the  vengeance  of  the  populace.  Reding  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  selected;  the  pfun  of  his  wounds  extorted  cries  even  from  that  intrepid 
Swiss  soldier  as  he  was  hurried  along,  and  one  of  the  assassins  drew  his  sword 
across  his  throat,  and  he  perished  before  reaching  the  judges.  The  forms  of 
justice  were  prostituted  to  the  most  inhuman  massacre ;  torn  from  their 
dungeons,  the  prisoners  were  hurried  before  a  tribunal,  where  the  president 
Maillard  sat  by  torch-light  with  a  drawn  sabre  before  him,  and  his  robes 
drenched  with  blood;  officers  with  drawn  swords,  and  shirts  stained  with 
gore,  surrounded  the  chair.  A  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of 
the  fate  of  each  individual ;  dragged  from  the  pretended  judgment  hall,  they 
were  turned  out  to  the  populace,  who  thronged  round  the  doors  armed  with 
**bres,  panting  for  slaughter,  and  with  loud  cries  demanding  a  quicker  sup- 
ply of  victims.  No  executioners  were  required ;  the  people  dispatched  the 
condemned  with  their  own  hands,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  savage  plea- 
lare  of  beholding  them  run  a  considerable  distance  before  they  expired. 
Immured  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  building,  the  other  prisoners  endured 
the  agony  of  witnessing  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  their  comrades;  a  dread- 
fel  thirst  added  to  their  tortures,  and  the  inhuman  jailers  refused  even  a 
^aght  of  water  to  their  earnest  entreaties.  Some  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  observe  in  what  attitude  death  soonest  relieved  its  victims,  and  resolved, 
^hen  their  hour  arrived,  to  keep  their  hands  down,  lest,  by  warding  off  the 
strokes,  they  should  prolong  their  sufferings  (3). 

ill  ^  **  ^«  Th.  u.  Tih  MJg.  i.  201.  (3)  Stiat-lleArd.  32, 30,  40.   Tk,  iii.  U,  $i,  OS. 

W  SttBiatoi4»  22.  PeUi«*»  Memoires,  xi.  20. 
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.The  populace,  however,  in  the  court  of  the  Abbaye,  complained  that  the 
foremost  only  got  a  stroke  at  the  prisoners,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  murdering  the  aristocrats.  It  was  in  consequence  agreed,  that 
those  in  advance  should  only  strike  with  the  backs  of  their  sabres,  and  that 
the  wretched  victims  should  be  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long 
avenue  of  murderers,  each  of  whom  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  striking 
them  before  they  expired.  The  women  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  city 
made  a  formal  demand  to  the  Commune  for  lights  to  see  the  massacres,  and 
a  lamp  was  in  consequence  placed  near  the  spot  where  the  victims  issued, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  Benches,  under  the  charge  of  sentinels, 
were  next  arranged  "  Pour  les  Messieurs"  and  another  '*  Four  les  DametJ' 
to  witness  the  spectacle.  As  each  successive  prisoner  was  turned  out  of  the 
gate,  yells  of  joy  rose  from  the  multitude,  and  when  he  fell  they  danced  like 
cannibals  round  his  remains  (1). 
Speech  of  Billaud-Yarennes  soon  after  arrived,  wearing  his  magisterial 
felinM  to  ?he  scarf.  Mouutcd  on  a  pile  of  dead,  he  harangued  the  people  amidst 
murderers,  ^jjjg  infcmal  scouo  I — "  Gltizeus,  you  have  exterminated  some 
wretches;  you  have  saved  your  country;  the  Municipality  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
discharge  its  debt  of  gratitude  towards  you.  1  am  authorized  to  offer  each  of 
you  twenty-four  francs,  which  shall  be  instantly  paid.  [Loud applause.] 
Respectable  citizens,  continue  your  good  work,  and  acquire  new  titles  to  the 
homage  of  your  country  I  But  let  no  unworthy  action  soil  your  hands :  Yon 
dishonour  this  glorious  day,  if  you  engage  in  any  meaner  work  :  Abstain 
from  pillage ;  the  Municipality  shall  take  care  that  your  claims  on  them  are 
discharged.  Be  noble,  grand,  and  generous,  worthy  of  the  task  you  have  un- 
dertaken :  Let  every  thing  on  this  great  day  be  fitting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  who  have  committed  their  vengeance  to  your  hands:"  The  assassins 
were  not  slow  in  claiming  their  promised  reward ;  stained  with  blood,  be- 
spattered with  brains,  with  their  swords  and  bayonets  in  their  hands,  they 
soon  thronged  the  doors  of  the  committee  of  the  Municipality,  who  were  at 
a  loss  for  funds  to  discharge  their  claims. ''  Do  you  think  I  have  only  earned 
twenty^^our  francs?"  said  a  young  baker,  armed  with  a  massy  weapon; ^^/ 
fuwe  slain  forty  with  my  own  hands"  At  midnight  the  mob  returned, 
threatening  instant  death  to  the  whole  committee  if  they  wef  e  not  forthwith 
paid;  with  the  sabre  at  his  throat,  a  member  of  the  Municipality  advanced 
the  half  of  the  sum  required,  and  the  remainder  was  paid  by  Roland,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior.  The  names  of  the  assassins,  and  the  sum  they  received, 
are  still  to  be  seen  written  with  blood,  in  the  registers  of  the  section  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  the  Municipality,  and  of  the  section  of  Unity  (3). 

The  dignity  of  virtue,  the  charms  of  beauty,  were  alike  lost  upon  the 
multitude.  Among  the  rest,  they  seized  on  the  humane  and  enlightened 
M.  Sicard,  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  tried  friend  of  the  poorer 
classes.  He  would  have  been  instantly  murdered,  though  -his  character  was 
known,  had  not  a  courageous  watchmaker,  of  the  name  of  Monnot,  rushed 
between,  and  stayed  the  lance,  already  raised  to  be  plunged  in  his  bosom. 
In  the  midst  of  the  massacres.  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  who  was  beset  by  the  assassins,  and 
declared  they  should  not  strike  him  but  through  her  body.  In  amazementat 
her  courage,  the  mob  paused,  and  one  of  the  number  presented  her  with  a 
cup  filled  with  blood,  exclaiming, "  Drink !  it  is  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  r 

(1)  Abbe  Sicard,  112,  116, 1)4.  Rer.  Mi^m.  xlvi.         (3)  Besides  these  sams,  there  is  inscribcdM^ 

(3)  R^r.  Memoires,  xlri.  338>  939.    Ahhi  Sicaid,     books  of  the  Maaicipality  the  adTance  of  tW«- 

m,  195.  Th.  iU.  74,  78.  on  September  4,  tQ  the  u^wnm.— Tmbm,  iO'  ^ 
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promising,  if  she  drank  it  off,  to  spare  his  lifei  She  did  so,  and  he  was  saved. 
Mademoiselle  Cazotte,  of  still  younger  years,  sought  out  her  aged  parent  in 
prison  during  the  tumult ;  when  the  guards  came  to  drag  him  before  the  tri- 
bunal, she  clung  so  firmly  to  his  neck,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them ;  and  she  succeeded  in  softening  the  murderers ;  but  he  perished 
a  few  days  afterwards  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  and  his  heroic  daughter 
only  learned  hisfate  upon  being  subsequently  liberated  from  confinement  (i ). 
Massacre  In  Similar  tragcdlcs  took  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  other  jails 
UrX'*""  of  Paris>  and  in  the  religious  houses,  which  were  filled  with  vic- 
^'""*  tims.  In  the  prison  of  the  Garmes,  above  two  hundred  of  the  clergy 
were  assembled;  in  the  midst  af  them  was  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  vene- 
rable for  his  years  and  his  virtues,  and  several  other  prelates.  Arranged 
round  the  alt^r,  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  assassins,  who  clamoured  at  the 
gates;  a  few,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  terror,  had  escaped,  and  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  when,  struck  with  shame  at  deserting  their  brethren  in 
such  an  extremity,  they  returned,  and  shared  their  fate.  Awed  by  the  subli- 
mity of  the  scene,  the  wretches  hastened  the  work  of  destruction,  lest  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators  should  be  softened  ere  the  massacre  began ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Aries  repeated  the  prayer  for  those  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
they  expired,  imploring  forgiveness  for  their  murderers.  Many  were  offered 
their  life  on  condition  of  taking  the  Revolutionary  oaths;  all  refused,  and 
died  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Among  the  slain  were  several  curates,  who 
had  been  eminent  for  their  charity  in  the  dreadful  famine  of  4789;  they  re- 
ceived death  from  tlie  hands  of  those  whom  they  had  saved  from  its  hor- 
rors (2). 

Dftjthofthe  The  fate  of  the  Princess  Laniballe  was  particularly  deplorable. 
lamSe.  Tcuderly  attached  to  the  Queen,  she  at  first,  at  her  own  desire, 
shared  her  captivity,  but  was  afterwards,  by  orders  of  the  Municipality, 
separately  confined  in  the  Petite  Force.  When  the  assassins  arrived  at  her 
cell,  she  was  offered  her  life  if  she  would  swear  hatred  to  the  King  and 
Queen :  she  refused,  and  was  instantly  struck  down.  One  of  her  domestics, 
whom  she  had  loaded<  with  benefits,  gave  the  first  blow.  Her  graceful  figure 
was  instantly  torn  in  pieces,  the  fragments  put  on  the  end  of  pikes,  and 
paraded  through  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  head,  raised  on  a  lance,  was 
first  carried  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  rose  from  dinner,  and 
smiled  at  the  ghastly  spectacle ;  it  was  next  <jonveyed  to  the  Temple,  and 
paraded  before  the  windows  of  Louis  XVI.  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  and 
attracted  by  the  noise,  the  King,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Municipality,  proceeded  to  the  window,  and,  by  the  beautiful  hair, 
recognised  the  bloody  remains  of  his  once  lovely  friend  (3) ;  another  commis- 
sioner, of  more  humane  feelings,  tried  to  prevent  him  from  beholding  it. 
Afterwards,  the  King  was  asked  if  he  remembered  the  name  of  the  soldier 
vhohad  showed  such  barbarity:  "No,"  he  replied;  "but  perfectly  the 
name  of  him  who  showed  sensibility  (4)." 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  characteristic 

(1)  Rev.  Memoires»  xlvi.  76,  77.    Sicard,  J 05.  lived  a  middle^ged  man,  in  a  solitary  cottage, 
Th.iii.  71.  unattended  by  any  huuiaii  being.    The  police  had 

(2)  Lac.  Pr.  Hist.  1.290, 291*  Th,  iii.  64,  65,  74,  atricl  ord«»rs  from  ihe  First  Consul  lo  walch  bim 
7$.  wilb  peculiar  care.  Uedied  of  suffocation,  produced 

U)  Lac.  Pr   Hist.  i.  393.   Rev.  Memoires,  xlvi.  by  au  accident  which  bad  befallen  bini  >*heu  eat- 

71.  Th.  ili.  8.  ing,  uttering  the  most  horrid  blasphemies,  and  ia 

(4)  H  is  sometimes  not  uninstructive  to  follow  the  midst  of  frightful  tortures.    He  bad  been  tbe 

^  career  of  the  wretches  who  perpetrate  such  principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  the  Princess  Lam« 

oiaw  lo  their  latter  end.  '*  In  a  remote  silualiou,"  balle."— D'AaaiKTts,  iii.  264i 
«*}•  the  Oachcss  of  Abrantes,  "  on  tbe  s«a*coatt, 
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of  the  almost  inconceivable  state  of  the  human  mind  during  such  convul- 
sions, that  many  of  the  assassins  who  put  the  prisoners  to  death,  showed 
themselves,  on  some  occasions,  feehngly  alive  to  the  warmest  sentimente  of 
humanity.  M.  Journiac  was  fortunate  enough,  by  a  combination  of  presence 
of  mind  and  good  fortune,  to  obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  terrible  tribunal; 
two  individuals,  strangers  to  him,  pressed  his  foot  to  mark  when  he  should 
speak,  and  when  acquitted,  bore,  him  safe  under  the  arch  of  spears  and 
sabres  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  He  offered  them  money  when  they 
had  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety ;  they  refused,  and,  after  embracing  him, 
returned  to  the  work  of  destruction.  Another  prisoner,  saved  in  a  similar 
manner,  was  conducted  home  with  the  same  solicitude ;  the  murderers,  still 
reeking  with  the  carnage  they  had  committed,  insisted  on  being  spectators  of 
the  meeting  of  him  and  his  family;  they  wept  at  the  scene,  and  immediately 
went  back  with  renewed  alacrity  to  the  scene  of  death.  It  would  seem  as  if, 
in  that  convulsive  state,  all  strong  emotions  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in 
the  human  breast;  and  the  mind,  wrought  up  as  by  the  interest  of  a  tragedy, 
is  prepared  alike  for  the  most  savage  deeds  of  cruelty,  or  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions of  pity  (i). 

Above  five  thousand  persons  perished  in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris 
during  these  massacres,  which  continued,  with  no  interruption,  from  the 
2d  to  the  6th  September.  When  the  other  eaptives  were  alLdestroyed,  the 
assassins,  insatiable  in  their  thirst  for  blood,  besieged  the  BicStre,  containing 
several  thousand  prisoners  confined  for  ordinary  offences,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  state..  They  defended  themselves  with  such  resolution,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  employ  cannon  for  their  destruction.  But  the  multi- 
tude were  resolutely  bent  on  blood,  and  continued  the  contest,  by  unceas- 
.  ingly  bringing  up  fresh  forces,  till  the  felons  were  overpowCTed,  and  all  put 
to  death.  At  length  the  murder  ceased,  from  the  complete  exhaustion  of  its 
victims.  Their  remains  were  thrown  into  trenches,  previously  prepared  by 
the  Municipality  for  their  reception;  they  were  subsequently  conveyed  to 
the  catacombs,  where  they  were  built  up,  and  still  remain  the  monument  of 
crimes  unfit  to  be  thought  of,  even  in  the  abodes  of  death,  which  France 
would  willingly  bury  in  oblivion  (2). 

During  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  in  the  south  of  France,  four 
hundred  men  and  women  were  publicly  burnt  at  Carcassonne,  to  *'  the  great 
joy  of  the  crusading  warriors  (5)."  When  the  Athenian  democracy  eitin- 
guished  the  revolt  in  the  island  of  Mytelene,  they  passed  a  decree,  ordering 
the  whole  vanquished  people,  with  their  offspring  (4),  to  be  put  to  death. 
When  the  Irish  soldiers  in  Montrose's  army  were  made  prisoners,  after  the 
battle  of  Philiphaugh,  they  were  thrown,  with  Iheir  wives  and  children,  from 
the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland;  and  the  Patriot  bauds  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  with  uplifted  halberds,  and  massacred  such  of  the  help- 
less innocents  as  were  thrown  undrowned  upon  the  shore  (5).  Cruelty  is 
pot  the  growth  of  any  particular  country;  it  is  not  found  in  a  greater 
degree  4n  France  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  state  similarly  situated.  It 
is  the  uHchaining  the  passions  of  the  multitude  which  in  all  ages  produces 
this  effect. 

dirt  of  the'    ^^""^8  these  terrific  scenes,  the  National  Assembly,  how  anxious 

AJembiy.*  soever  to  arrest  the  disorders,  could  do  nothing;  the  Ministry 

were  equally  impotent;  the  terrible  Municipality  ruled  triumphant.  At  the 

(1)  Th.  iii.  73.  74.  Jonraiac  St.-M^rd.  R^.  M^         (3)  Sismondi.  vi.  307 
moires,  xlri  349.  (4)  Tbucydides,  i.  250.  256. 

(3)  Uc.  Pr,  Hist,  i  295.  Th.  iii.  83-  Scott,  ii.  47-         (5)  Chambew'  Rebamoos  6f  ScpOaftd,  iii.  IT. 
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worst  period  of  the  massacres,  the  legislature  was  engaged  in  discussing 
a  decree  for  the  coining  of  money.  When  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  the 
prison  of  Cannes  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
endeavour  to  save  the  victims;  but  they  only  succeeded  in  rescuing  one. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Magistracy  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  assured  the  deputies  that  Paris  was  in  the  most 
complete  tranquillity,  though  the  murders  continued  for  four  days  after- 
wards. The  national  guard,  divided  in  opinion  hesitated  to  act;  and  San- 
terre,  their  new  commander,  refused  to  call  them  out.  Roland  alone  bad 
the  courage  in  the  Assembly  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  cause  of  humanity  (i). 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  roused  the  legislature 
from  their  stupor;  and  he  had  the  resolution  to  pi-opose,  and  the  iufluence 
to  carry,  a  decree,  rendering  the  members  of  the  Municipality  responsible, 
with  their  heads,  for  the  safety  of  their  prisoners. 

The  small  number  of  those  who  perpetrated  these  murders  in  the  French 
capital  under  the  eyes  of  the  legislature,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  facts 
in  the  history  of  revolutions.  Marat  had  long  before  said,  that  with  two 
hundred  assassins  at  a  louis  a-day,  he  would  govern  France,  and  cause 
three  hundred  thousand  heads  to  fall ;  and  the  events  of  the  2d  September 
seemed  to  justify  the  opinion.  The  number  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
massacre  did  not  exceed  three  hundred;  and  twice  as  many  more  witnessed 
and  encouraged  their  proceedings ;  yet  this  handful  of  men  governed  Paris 
and  France,  with  a  despotism  which  three  hundred  thousand  armed  warriors 
afterwards  strove  in  vain  to  effect.  The  immense  majority  of  the  well-disposed 
citizens,  divided  in  opinion,  irresolute  in  conduct,  and  dispersed  in  different 
quarters,  were  incapable  of  arresting  a  band  of  assassins  engaged  in  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  of  which  modern  Europe  has  yet  afforded  an  example;— r 
an  important  warning  to  the  strenuous  and  the  good  in  every  succeeding 
age,  to  combine  for  defence  the  moment  that  the  aspiring  and  the  desperate 
have  begun  to  agitate  the  public  mind ;  and  never  to  trust  that  mere  small- 
ness  of  numbers  can  be  relied  on  for  preventing  reckless  ambition  from 
destroying  irresolute  virtue  (2). 

It  is  not  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  these  atrocious  massacres  took 
place  in  the  heart  of  a  city  where  above  fifty  thousand  men  were  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard,  and  had  arms  in  their  hands ;  a  force  specitically 
destined  to  prevent  insurrectionary  movements,  and  support,  under  all  ^ 
changes,  the  majesty  of  the  law.  They  were  so  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
Hevolutionists  composed  so  large  a  part  of  their  number,  that  nothing  what<- 
ever  was  done  by  them,  either  on  the  40th  August,  when  the  King  was 
dethroned,  or  the  2d  September,  when  the  prisoners  were  massacred.  This 
juts  in  a  forcible  point  of  view  the  weakness  of  such  a  body,  which,  being 
composed  of  citiizcns,  is  distracted  by  thpir  feelings  and  actuated  by  their 
passions.  In  ordinary  times,  it  may  exhibit  an  imposing  array,  and  be  ade- 
quate to  the  repression  of  the  smaller  disorders;  but  it  is  paralysed  bj  the 
events  which  throw  society  into  convulsions,  and  generally  fails  at  the  deci- 
^ve  moment  when  its  aid  is  most  required. 

jwiituooof  xijg  Municipality  of  France  wrote  an  infernal  circular  to  the  other 
Ell  to  ^*^^^  ®^  France,  inviting  them  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the 
j^«nM-  capital;  but  none  obeyed  the  summons.  The  prisoners  of  Orleans 
'«««"*  had  been  dispatched  to  Paris;  the  emissaries  of  the  Convention 
met  them  at  Versailles,  where  they  were  all  murdered,  with  the  exception 

(1)  Lac.  i.^5,  296.     Hist,  de  France,  ix.  309.         (2)  Barbar.  57.  Louyet,  ftev.  U«aa.  xlvi.  73, 
■»f».»8.Th.Ui.  70, 77,70,  ^  t 
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of  three,  left  for  dead  amongst  the  slain,  and  saved  during  the  night  by  the 

humanity  of  some  women.   The  virtuous  and  enlightened  La  Rochefoucault 

was  arrested  in  his  carriage,  and  massacred  on  the  spot,  in  the  arms  of  his 

wife  and  mother  (i). 

^TndJrb     ^^®  plunder  arising  from  the  property  of  so  many  victims,  pro- 

tbe^Munici-  curcd  immoHSO  wealth  to  the  Municipality  of  Paris.   Not  only  was 

Pari?  °^     the  plate  of  the  churches,  and  all  the  moyables  of  the  emigrants, 

seized  by  their  orders,  but  the  whole  effects  of  the  victims  massacred  in  the 

prisons,  were,  by  them,  put  under  sequestration,  and  disposed  in  the  vast 

warehouses  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance. 

Neither  the  Assembly,  nor  the  Convention,  nor  any  other  authority,  ever 
could  obtain  from  them  either  an  account  of  the  amount  of  this  plunder,  or 
how  it  was  disposed  of.  The  magistrates  went  a  step  further,  and,  of  their 
own  authority,  sold  the  furniture  of  all  the  great  hotels,  on  which  the  na- 
tional seal  had  been  put,  in  consequence  of  the  emigration  of  their  proprie- 
tors. The  minister  of  the  interior  was  unable  to  prevent  those  scandalous 
abuses  :  all  the  inferior  agents  of  authority  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Muni- 
cipality; and  the  National  Guards,  remodelled  under  the. title  of  armed 
sections,  and  composed  of  the  most  worthless  classes,  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  disorganization.  One  night  the  jewel-office  in  the  Tuileries  was 
pillaged,  and  all  the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  crown  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  seals  affixed  on  the  locks  were  removed,  but  no  marks  of  violence 
appeared  on  them ;  which  clearly  showed  the  abstraction  was  done  by  order 
of  the  authorities,  and  not  by  popular  violence.  One  of  the  finest  jewels 
afterwards,  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Sergent,  one  of  the  committee  who 
signed  the  circular,  calling  upon  the  rest  of  France  to  imitate  the  massacres 
of  the  prisons  in  Paris.  Such  were  the  first  effects  of  the  popular  election  of 
a  magistracy  in  the  French  capital  (2). 
Termina  iou  It  was  lu  tho  midst  of  these  horrors  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
?ative  A^^*"  drew  to  its  termination.  Us  history  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who 
sembiy.  study  ^tho  workiugs  of  the  human  mind  in  periods  of  national 
convulsion.  Its  opening  was  preceded  by  a  deceitful  calm  :  the  ambition  of 
party,  the  fury  of  passion,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  stilled,  and  the  monarch, 
hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  tasted  for  a  few  days  the  sweets 
of  popular  administration.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the 
Revolution  finished  :  the  King  had  accepted  the  Constitution  :  the  days  of 
anarchy  were  supposed  to  be  past.  But  those  who  ♦'  disturb  the  peace  of  all 
the  world,  can  seldom  rule  it  when  'tis  wildest."  It  terminated  in  days  of 
bloodshed  and  carnage ;  with  an  imprisoned  King,  an  absent  nobility,  an 
insurgent  people ;  preceded  by  the  murder  of  the  royalist,  and  with  the  axe 
suspended  over  the  head  of  the  patriotic  class.  The  destruction  which  i?* 
measures  brought  upon  the  higher  ranks,  was  speedily,  by  its  successor, 
inflicted  upon  its  own  leaders.   Such  is  the  inevitable  march  of  revolutions, 

(1)  Lac.  i.  298,  298-  Th.  iil.  127.  forces  of  the  city  were  about  to  march  against  Af 

The  circular  sent  ou  this  occasion  by  the  Munici-  eneiuy.    Wiihoat  doubt,  the  uation  at  large,  •'»' 

pnlity  of  Paris  to  the  other  cities  of  France,  is  one  the  long  series  of  treasons,  which  have  htwt^  ^ 

of  the  most  curious  historical  monuments  of  the  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  wiii  adopt  the  same  aieia| 

Revolution.     It  coucluded  with  these   words: —  at  once  so  useful  and  so  necessary;  oad  ail  the 

*'  Being  informed  that  hordes  of  barbarians  were  French  will  be  able  to  say,  like  the  people  of  t^n* 

Advancing  against  it,  the  Municipality  of  Paris  lost  — We  march  against  the  enemy,  and  we  lea»e  do»« 

no  time  iu  informing  its  brethren  in  all  the  other  behind  us  to  uiurder   our   wives  -end  chikJio* 

departments  that  a  part  of  the  conspirators  confined  (Signe'l)  "  Duplain,  Panis,  Sergent,  Lrufant,  M^i^'* 

in  the  prisons  has  been  put  to  death  by  the  people ;  Lefort,  Jourdeuil,  Administrators  of  the  CoamitM 

an  act  of  justice  which  appeared  indispensable,  to  of  Survcillaoce,  established  at  the  Mayor's."— S** 

retain   in  due  subjection    the   legions  of  traitors  Tbibss,  iii.  85,  86. 

within  its  walls,  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  (2)  Th.  iii.  129,  1^ 
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when  Ihe  passions  of  the  multitude  are  brought  into  collision  with  the  un- 
supported benevolence  of  the  philanthropic,  and  vigour  and  unanimity  are 
not  displayed  by  the  friends  of  order  and  the  holders  of  property;  when 
reason  and  justice  are  appealed  to  on  one  side,  and  selfish  ambition  arrayed 
on  the  other.  With  less  discussion  on  abstract  rights,  and  more  attention  to 
present  dangers,  with  less  speculation,  and  more  action,  it  might  have  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Revolution  :  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  victory 
in  the  Champ-rde-Mars,  a  charge  of  500  horse  in  the  place  of  the  Carrousel, 
on  August  JOth,  would  have  prevented  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  and 
extinguished  the  reign  of  Robespierre  (1 ) . 

N.tiQnai  The  National  Convention  began  under  darker  auspices.  The  10th 
conyeniion.  ^ugust  had  givcu  thc  asciendant  of  victory  to  the  democratical 
class;  the  great  and  inert  mass  of  the  people  were  disposed,  as  in  all  com- 
motions, to  range  themselves  on  the  victorious  side.  The  sections  of  Paris, 
under  the  influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  returned  the  most  revolu- 
tionary deputies;  those  of  most  other  towns  followed  their  example  (2). 

The  Jacobins,  with  their  afGliated  clubs,  on  this  occasion,  exercised  an 
overwhelming  influence  over  all  France.  The  parenttlub  at  Paris  had,  with 
this  view,  printed  and  circulated  in  every  department,  lists  of  all  the  votes 
passed  during  the  Session,  to  instruct  the  electors.  All  the  deputies  who  had 
Toted  against  the  desires  of  the  popular  party,  and  especially  all  such  as  had 
acquitted  La  Fayette,  were  particularly  pointed  out  for  rejection.  At  Paris, 
theviolent  leaders  of  the  Municipality  who  had  organized  the  revolt  of  Au- 
gust dOlh,  exercised  an  irresistible  sway  over  the  citizens.  Robespierre  and 
Danton  were  the  first  named,  amidst  unanimous  shouts  of  applause ;  after 
these,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  David  the  celebrated  painter, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Rillaud-Varennes,  Legendre,  Panis,  Sergent,  almost  all  im- 
plicated in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  were  also  chosen.  To  these  was 
added  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  abdicated  his  titles,  and  was  called 
Philippe-figalite  (3). 

20th  sppt.  The  first  measure  of  the  Convention  was  to  abolish  the  mon- 
'^^'*  archy,  and  proclaim  a  Republic.  The  calendar  was  changed ;  it  was 
no  longer  the  fourth  year  of  liberty,  but  the  first  year  of  the  French  Repub- 
"C.  But  no  sooner  were  these  great  measures  adopted  than  the  fury  of  party 
broke  out  with  redoubled  violence :  the  contending  factions  seemed  each 
desirous  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  insurrection,  recently  be- 
come the  ruling  power.  These  two  parties  w^re  the  Girondists  and  the  Jaco- 
bins. Their  strife  soon  assumed  an  envenomed  character ;  their  principles 
were  utterly  incompatible :  life,  or  death,  hung  on  the  issue  of  the  struggle  (4). 
Sl>'Gfro"°*^  The  Girondists  were  the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution.  Their 
«"«»  ideas  were  often  grand  and  generous,  drawn  from  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  more  enlarged  philanthropy  of  modern  times ;  their 
language  ever  indulgent  and  seducing  to  the  people;  their  principles  those 
which  gave  its  early  popularity,  and  its  immense  celebrity,  to  the  Revolution. 
But  they  judged  of  mankind  by  a  false  standard :  their  ruinous  error  con- 
sisted in  supposing  that  the  multitude  could  be  regulated  by  the  motives 
^hich  influenced  the  austere  patriots,  whom  they  numbered  among  their 
own  body.  An  abstract  sense  of  justice,  a  passion  for  general  equality,  a  re- 
pugnance for  violent  governments,  distinguished  their  speeches ;  but  yet 
from  their  innovations  has  sprung  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  of  modern 

(1)  Uc.  Pr.  Hist.  i.  108,  and  Hist.  Franc^,  ix.         (3)  Th.iii.  131, 133. 

"?'230.  (4)  Mig.  i.  212.  Lac.  Pr.  Hisf.  ii.  5.  Th.  iii.  150. 

(2)  Lac.  i.  299. 
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times,  and  they  were  at  last  found  joining  in  many  measures  of  the  most 
flagrant  iniquity.  The  dreadful  war  w  hich  ravaged  Europe  for  twenty  years 
was  provoked  by  their  declamations ;  the  death  of  the  King,  the  overthrow 
of  the  throne,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  flowed  from  the  principles  which  they 
promulgated.  It  is  no  apology  for  such  conduct,  to  allege  that  they  were 
sincere  in  their  desire  for  a  republic,  and  the  happiness  of  France :  the 
common  proverb,  that  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,"  shows  how 
generally  perilous  conduct,  even  when  flowing  from  pure  motives,  is  found 
to  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  They  were  too  often,  in  their 
political  career,  reckless  and  inconsiderate ;  and  thence  their  eloquence  and 
genius  only  rendered  them  the  more  dangerous,  from  the  multitudes  who  were 
influenced  by  such  alluring  expressions.  Powerful  in  raising  the  tempest^ 
{hey  were  feeble  and  irresolute  in  allaying  it ;  invincible  in  suflering,  heroic 
in  death,  they  were  destitute  of  the  energy  and  practical  experience  requisite 
to  avert  disaster.  The  democrats  supported  them  as  long  as  they  urged  for- 
ward the  Revolution,  and  became  their  bitterest  enemies  as  soon  as  they 
strove  to  allay  its  fury.  They  were  constantly  misled,  by  expecting  that  in- 
telligence was  to  be  found  amoung  the  lower  orders;  that  reason  and  justice 
would  prevail  with  the  multitude ;  and  as  constantly  disappointed  by  expe- 
riencing the  invariable  ascendant  of  passion  or  interest  among  their  popular 
supporters; — the  usual  error  of  elevated  and  generous  minds,  and  which  so 
frequently  unfits  them  for  the  actual  administration  of  affairs.  Their  tenets 
would  have  led  them  to  support  the  constitutional  throne,  but  they  were 
unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  democratical  fury  which  they  themselves  had 
excited,  and  compelled,  to  avert  still  greater  disasters,  to  concur  in  many 
cruel  measures,  alike  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  their  principles.    The 
leaders  of  this  party  were  Vergniaud,  Rrissot,  and  Roland;  men  of  powerful 
eloquence,  generous  philanthropy,  and  Roman  firmness ;  who  knew  how  to 
die,  but  not  to  live;  who  perished,  because  they  wanted  the  audacity  and 
wickedness  requisite  for  success  in  a  Revolution  (1). 

The  radical  and  inherent  vice  of  this  party  was  their  irreligion ;  and  the 
dreadful  misfortunes  in  which  they  involved  their  country,  proves  how  inade- 
quate the  most  splendid  talents  are  to  the  management  of  human  aflairs,  or 
the  right  discharge  of  social  duty,  without  that  overruling  principle.  With  ail 
their  love  of  justice,  they  declared  Louis  guilty;  with  all  their  humanity, 
they  voted  for  his  death.  The  peasants  of  la  Vendee;  who  trusted  only  to  the 
rule  of  duty  prescribed  in  their  religion,  were  never  betrayed  in  the  same 
manner  inl6  acts  for  which  no  apology  can  be  found.  AVhenever  statesmen 
abandon  the  plain  rules  of  duty  and  justice,  and  base  their  conduct  on  the 
quicksands  of  supposed  expedience,  they  are  involved  in  a  series  of  errors, 
which  quickly  precipitate  them  into  the  most  serious  crimes.  But  the  greatest 
eflbrts  of  human  wisdom  or  virtue  are  unequal  to  direct  or  sustain  the  mind 
in  the  trying  scenes  which  a  Revolution  induces  :  it  is  the  belief  of  futurity, 
and  a  sense  of  religion  alone,  which  can  support  humanity  in  such  calamities; 
and  thefr  want  of  such  principles  rendered  all  the  genius  and  philanthropy 
of  the  Gii'ondists  of  no  practical  avail  in  stemming  the  disasters  of  the  Re- 
volution f2). 

The  Girondists  had  no  point  of  assemblage,  like  the  well-disciplined  forces 
of  their  adversaries;  but  their  leaders  frequently  met  at  the  parties  of  Ma- 
dame Roland,  where  all  the  elegance  which  the  Revolution  had  left,  and  all 
the  talent  which  it  had  developed,  were  wont  to  assemble.  This  remarkable 

(1)  Mig.  i.  213, 214.  Bazot,  84.  (3)  Hist,  de  la  Conr.  i.  142, 143. 
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woman,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  her  contemporaries)  eiercised  a 
powerful  influence  oyer  the  fortunes  of  her  country.  The  fire  of  her  genius^ 
the  warmth  of  her  feeling,  the  eloquence  of  her  language,  enabled  her  to 
maintain  an  undisputed  ascendency  even  over  the  greatest  men  in  France. 
She  lived  to  lament  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  died  t 
victim  to  her  conjugal  fidelity ;  evincing,  in  her  last  moments,  a  degree  of 
intrepidity  rarely  paralleled  even  in  the  annals  of  female  heroism,  and  which, 
bad  it  been  general  in  her  party,  might  have  stifled  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  its 
birth  (i). 

QMracK-r  of  Yerguiaud  was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  the  Gironde,  but  he 
vtinDimd.  |jg^  jj^^  jijg  vigour  or  resolution  requisite  for  the  leader  of  a  party 
in  troubled  times.  Passion,  in  general,  had  little  influence  over  his  mind :  be 
was  humane,  gentle,  and  benevolent ;  difficult  to  rouse  to  exertion,  and  still 
more  to  be  convinced  of  the  wickedness,  either  of  his  adversaries,  or  a  largo 
part  of  bis  supporters.  But  when  great  occasions  arose,  and  the  latent  energy 
of  bis  mind  was  roused,  he  poured  forth  his  generous  thoughts  in  streams  of 
eloquence,  which  never  have  been  equalled  in  the  French  Assembly.  It  was 
not  like  that  of  Mirabeau,  broken,  and  emphatic,  adapted  to  the  changing 
temper  of  the  audience  he  addressed ;  but  uniformly  elegant,  sonorous,  and 
flowing,  swelling  at  times  into  the  highest  strains  of  impassioned  oratory*  » 
That  such  a  man  should  have  been  unable  to  rule  the  Convention,  only  proves 
how  unfit  a  body,  elected  as  they  were,  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a  great  na* 
lion  (2). 

Gotdft.  Guadet  was  more  animated  than  Yergniaud  :  he  seized  with  more 
readiness  the  changes  of  the  moment,  and  preserved  his  presence  of  mind 
more  completely  during  the  stormy  discussions  of  the  Assembly.  Gensonnd, 
with  inferior  talents  for  speaking,  was  nevertheless  looked  up  to  as  a  leader 
»«rb.roM.  of  his  party  from  his  firmness  and  resolution  of  character.  Barba*- 
ronx,  a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  brought  to  the  strife  of  faction  the 
ardent  temperament  of  his  sunny  climate;  resolute,  sagacious,  and  daring,  he 
early  divined  the  bloody  designs  of  the  Jacobins,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  on 
his  associates  to  adopt  the  desperate  measures  which  he  soon  foresaw  would 
be  necessary  to  give  them  any  thing  like  an  equality  in  the  strife  (3). 
or  the  jaco.  Yery  different  was  the  character  of  the  Jacobins,  that  terrible  fac* 
'^"^  tion,  whose  crimes  have  stained  the  annals  of  France  with  such 
nnheard-of  atrocities.  Their  origin  draws  back  to  the  struggles  in  i  789,  when 
a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  the  provinces  met  in  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  League.  The  popularity 
of  the  club  soon  attracted  the  most  audacious  and  able  of  the  democratic 
party  :  the  nave  of  the  church  was  transformed  into  a  hall  for  the  meeting 
of  the  members;  and  the  seat  of  the  President  made  of  the  top  of  a  Gothic 
monument  of  black  marble,  which  stood  against  the  walls.  The  tribune, 
from  whence  the  orators  addressed  the  Assembly,  consisted  of  two  beams 
placed  across  each  other  like  a  half-constructed  scaffold ;  behind  it  were  sus- 
pended from  the  walls  the  ancient  instruments  of  torture,  the  unattended  to, 
but  fitting  accompaniments  of  such  a  scene;  numbers  of  bats  at  night  flitted 
through  its  vast  and  gloomy  vaults,  and  by  their  screams  interrupted  the  din 
of  the  meeting.  Such  was  the  strife  of  contending  voices,  that  muskets  were 
discharged  at  intervals  to  produce  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  tumult.  A 
great  number  of  affiliated  societies  in  all  the  great  tovms  of  France,  early 


(i)  IJc.iJ.  14,  15.  Rolaod,  i.  1$,  tP.  (3)  Th.  iii.  |38,  t39. 

(2)Th.iii.  137.138. 
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gave  this  club  a  decided  preponderance  :  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  thun- 
dered under  its  roof;  and  all  the  principal  insurrections  of  the  Revelation 
were  prepared  by  its  leaders  (i). 

The  revolts  of  the  14th  July,  the  20th  June,  and  the  iOth  August,  were 
openly  discussed,  long  before  they  took  place,  in  the  hail  of  the  Jacobins; 
there  were  rehearsed  all  the  great  changes  of  the  drama  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  to  be  acted  in  the  Assembly.  The  massacres  of  2d  September  alone 
appear  to  have  been  unprepared  by  them;  their  infamy  rests  with  Danton 
and  the  Municipality  of  Paris.  As  usual  in  democratic  assemblies,  the  most 
violent  and  outrageous  sooin  acquired  an  ascendency ;  the  mob  applauded 
those  who  were  loudest  in  their  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Fifteen  hundred  members  usually  attended  its  meetings ;  a  few  lamps  only 
lighted  the  vast  extent  of  the  room ;  the  members  appeared  for  the  most  part 
in  shabby  attire,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  the  lowest  of  the  populace. 
In  this  den  of  darkness  were  prepared  the  bloody  lists  of  proscription  and 
massacre ;  the  meetings  were  opened  with  revolutionary  songs,  and  shouts 
of  applause  followed  each  addition  to  the  list  of  murder,  e^ch  account  of  its 
perpetration  by  the  affiliated  societies.  Never  was  a  man  of  honour,  seldom 
a  man  of  virtue,  admitted  within  this  society ;  it  had  a  secret  horror  for 
every  one  who  was  not  attached  to  its  fortunes  by  the  hellish  bond  of  com- 
mitted wickedness.  A  robber,  an  assassin,  was  certain  of  admission;  assure 
as  the  victim  of  their  violence  was  of  rejection.  The  well-known  question 
put  to  the  entrants,  "  What  have  you  done  to  be  hanged,  if  the  ancient  re- 
gime is  restored?"  exemplifies  at  once  the  bond  which  held  them  together. 
.Their  place  of  meeting  was  adorned  with  anarchical  s ,  mbols,  tricolor  flags, 
and  busts  of  the  leading  revolutionists  of  former  times.  Long  before  the  death 
of  I^uis  XVi,  two  portraits,  adorned  with  garlands,  of  Jacques  Clement  and 
Ravaillac,  were  hung  on  the  walls ;  immediately  below  was  the  date  of  the 
murder  which  each  had  committed,  with  the  words,  "He  was  fortunate;  he 
killed  a  king."  Inferior  to  their  adversaries  in  learning,  eloquence,  and  taste, 
they  were  infinitely  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  popularity ;  they  succeeded 
with  the  mob,  because  they  knew  by  experience  the  means  of  moving  the 
mass  from  which  they  sprung.  Reason,  justice,  humanity,  were  never  ap- 
pealed to ;  flattery,  agitation,  and  terror,  constituted  their  never-failing  me- 
thods of  seduction.  The  extreme  of  democracy  was  the  form  of  government 
which  they  supported,  because  it  was  most  grateful  to  the  indigent  class  on 
whom  they  depended  ;  but  nothing  was  further  from  their  intentions  than 
to  share  with  others  the  power  which  they  so  strenuously  sought  for  them- 
selves. The  greatest  levellers  in  theory,  they  became  the  most  absolute  ty- 
rants in  practice;  having  nothing  to  lose,  they  were  utterly  reckless  in  their 
measures  of  aggrandizement;  restrained  by  no  feelings  of  conscience,  they 
reaped  for  a  time  the  fruits  of  audacious  wickedness.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varennes,  St. -Just,  and 
Gollot  d'Herbois ;  names  destined  to  acquire  an  etecrable  celebrity  in  French 
annals,  whose  deeds  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  heard  in  the  human  heart; — ^who  have  done  more  to  destroy  the 
cause  of  freedom  than  all  the  tyrants  who  have  preceded  them  (2). 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Convention,  the  Girondists  occupied  the 
right,  and  the  Jacobins  the  seats  on  the  summit  of  the  left ;  whence  their  de- 
signation of  *^  The  Mountain"  wias  derived.  The  former  had  the  majority  of 

(1)  Toal.  ii.  232 ;  and  v.  137.  Chatcanb.  Mim.  72,  84.  Hist,  de  la  Conr.  i.  110,  li2.  ChatMob. 
76.  Mem.  78. 

(2)  Tool.  T.  139.  Lac.  ii.  10.  Mig.  i.  2U.  Buzot, 
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votes,  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  having  returned  men  of  compa- 
ratively moderate  principles.  But  the  latter  possessed  a  great  advantage,  in 
having  on  their  side  all  the  members  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who  ruled  the  mob, 
always  ready  to  crowd  at  their  call  round  the  doors  of  the  Assembly,  and  in 
being  supported  by  the  Municipality,  which  had  already  grown  into  a  ruling 
power  in  the  state,  and  had  become  the  great  centre  of  the  democratic  party. 
A  neutral  body,  composed  of  those  members  whose  principles  were  not  yet 
declared,  was  called  the  Plain  of  Marais ;  it  ranged  itself  with  the  Girondists, 
until  terror  compelled  its  members  to  coalesce  with  the  victorious  side  (1). 
infloftire  of  Counectcd  with  the  parent  Club  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  were  a 
QobsTn'*"*  multitude  of  afliliated  societies  in  every  considerable  town  of  France, 
France,  ^jj^  traluod  Up  dlsclplcs  for  the  parent  establishment,  disseminated 
its  principles,  and  sent  up  continual  supplies  of  energetic  ambition  to  feed 
the  flame  in  the  capital.  The  Magistracy  also  had  established  relations  with 
all  the  municipalities  of  France,  who,  elected  by  almost  universal  suffrage, 
had  generally  fallen,  as  in  all  civil  convulsions,  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
violent  party.  The  Jacobins,  therefore,  ruled  the  whole  effective  power  of 
the  state;  nothing  remained  to  the  Girondists  but  the  Ministry,  who,  thwarted 
by  the  Municipality,  had  no  authority  in  Paris.  The  army,  raised  during  the 
the  excitement  of  the  Revolution,  could  not  be  trusted  against  the  popular 
leaders;  if  it  could,  the  distance  at  which  it  was  placed,  and  its  active  occupa- 
tion on  the  frontier,  precluded  it  from  being  of  any  service  in  resisting  the 
insurrections  of  the  capital  (2). 
"»"»'T-     The  two  rival  parties  mutually  indulged  in  recriminations,  in 

criminations         ,  ._  *^,  ,..  .,       _„^,         ,.  .  i 

ofth«.Gi.  order  to  influence  the  public  mind.  The  Jacobins  incessantly  re- 
JirobiM.'"  proached  the  Girondists  with  desiring  to  dissolve  the  Republic ;  to 
establish  three-and-twenty  separate  democratic  states,  held  together,  like  the 
American  provinces,  by  a  mere  federal  union ;  and  though  this  design  was 
never  seriously  entertained  by  them,  except  when  the  advance  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  threatened  to  lead  to  the  capture  of  Paris,  the  imprudent  con- 
versations of  Brissot,  and  other  leaders  of  the  parly,  and  the  extravagant  ad- 
miration which  they  always  professed  for  the  institutions  of  America,  were 
sufficient  to  give  a  colour  to  the  accusation.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to 
render  them  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  in  Paris,  the  very  existence  of 
which  depended  on  its  remaining,  through  all  the  phases  of  government,  the 
seat  of  the  ruling  power.  The  Girondists  retorted  upon  their  adversaries 
^  charges  better  founded,  but  not  so  likely  to  inflame  the  populace.  They  re- 
proached them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  Municipality  of  Paris  a 
power  superior  to  the  legislature  of  all  France;  with  overawing  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention,  by  menacing  petitions,  or  the  open  display  of  brute 
force;  and  secretly  preparing  for  their  favourite  leaders,  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat,  a  triumvirate  of  power,' which  would  speedily  extinguish 
all  the  freedom  which  had  been  acquired.  The  first  part  of  the  accusation 
was  well  founded  even  then;  of  the  last,  time  soon  afforded  an  ample  con- 
firmation (3). 

sute'of       ^^  ^  ***®  ^^^^^  ^*^^^  ^^  *^^  Convention  was  the  state  of  the 

fi.«nrM.     finances.  From  the  report  of  M.  Cambon,  the  minister  of  finances, 

it  appeared  that  the  preceding  Assemblies  had  authorized  the  fabrication  of 

two  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  of  assignats,  or  above  L.I 30,000,000 

sterling;  a  prodigious  sum,  to  have  been  issued  in  three  years  of  almost  con- 

(OM'g.i.aiS.  (3)  Th.  iii.  1«,  145. 

WM»«.i.2I6.  Ucii.  10.  ^  i 
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tinued  peace,  and  clearly  demonstrating,  that  the  reTentie,  from  its  ordinary 
sources,  had  almost  entirety  disappeared.  Of  this  immense  fund,  however, 
only  twenty-four  millions  remained.  A  new  issue,  therefore,  became  indis* 
pensable,  and  was  immediately  ordered,  on  the  security  of  the  national  do- 
mains, which  were  continually  increasing,  and  now  embraced  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  landed  property  of  France,  from  the  continued  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  the  emigrants  (1 ). 

A  still  more  democratic  constitution,  than  that  framed  by  the  Constituent 
and  Legislative  Assemblies,  was  at  the  same  time  established.  All  the  requi- 
sites for  election  to  any  offices  whatever,  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke 
Sept.  14.  of  Orleans,  abolished.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select  judges 
from  legal  men,  nor  magistrates  from  the  class  of  proprietors.  All  persons, 
in  whatever  rank,  were  declared  eligible  to  every  situation ;  and  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  primary  assemblies  conferred  on  every  man  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  Absolute  equality,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  universally 
established  (2). 

Roland,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  frightful  picture  of  the  massacres  which 
the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  spread  over  all  France.  "  The  disorders  of  Paris,** 
said  he,  "  have  been  too  faithfully  imitated  in  the  departments,   it  is  not 
anarchy  which  is  to  be  accused  for  these  calamities,  but  tyrarits  of  a  new 
species,  who  have  sprung  up  in  our  newly  enfranchised  France.  It  is  from 
Paris  that  these  daily  incitements  to  murder  proceed.  How  can  we  preserve 
the  people  from  the  most  frightful  misery,  when  so  many  citizens  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  concealment  for  fear  of  their  lives ;  when  invitations  to  pillage, 
murder,  rapine,  and  lists  of  proscription,  daily  appear  on  the  walls  of  the 
capital?   How  shall  we  frame  a  constitution  for  France,  if  the  Convention 
charged  with  it  deliberates  under  the  daggers  of  assassins?"  After  a  vehe- 
ment debate,  a  decree  against  the  instigators  to  murder,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  departmental  guard,  was  passed ;  but  subsequent  events  prevented 
it  from  being  ever  carried  into  execution  (5). 
Accusation     Thc  Glroudists,  foreseeing  the  character  of  Robespierre,  directed 
of  Marat  by  ^jj^.j.  g^.^^  ^ttacks  agaiust  him.  Osselin  and  Barbaroux  publicly  ac- 
rondiai..     ^jyg^^  j^j^  of  aspiriug  to  tho  dictatorship;  but  the  leaders  of  their 
party,  not  yet  aware  of  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  against  so  desperate 
an  adversary,  quashed  the  proceeding.   Marat  was  next  the  object  of  accu- 
sation ;  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  Convention  when  he  appeared  before 
them  :  the  massacres  which  he  had  so  strenuously  recommended  in  his 
journal,  "  L'Ami  dii  peuple,"  were  still  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  de- 
puties. Vergniaud  read  a  number  of  that  journal,  where  it  was  coldly  calcu- 
lated that  seventy  thousand  heads  must  fall  before  liberty  could  be  established; 
the  galleries  openly  applauded  the  proposal.  Another  of  the  Girondists  soon 
after  read  another  paper,  published  a  few  days  before  by  the  accused,  ia 
which  he  said,  *'  One  consideration  alone  overwhelms  me,  and  that  is,  that 
all  my  efforts  to  save  the  people  will  come  to  nothing  without  a  new  insur- 
rection.  When  I  behold  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  deputies  in  the 
National  Convention,  I  despair  of  the  public  safety.  If,  during  its  eight  first 
sittings,  the  foundations  of  a  constitution  are  not  laid,  nothing  more  need  be 
expected  from  its  labours.  Fifty  years  of  anarchy  await  you,  from  which  yoa 
will  never  emerge,  but  by  the  hands  of  a  Dictator,  a  true  patriot  and  statesman. 
0!  misguided  people,  if  you  but  knew  how  to  act."  At  these  words,  furiouJ 

(1)  Th.  ill.  151 .  (3)  Th.  iii.  152,  155. 

(2)  Th.  iii.  150.  /^  T 
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cries  interrupted  the  speaker;  some  applauding,  others  exclaiming,  *'  To  the 
Abbaye!  to  the  guillotine  (i) ! " 

Marat  mounted  the  tribune  to  reply ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  seen 
there,  and  such  was  the  horror  at  his  aspect,  that  it  was  long  before  he 
could  obtain  a  hearing.  He  acknowledged  the  writing  to  be  his,  however,  and 
refused  to  disavow  its  contents.  "  To  ask  me  to  retract,"  he  added, ''  is  to  insist 
that  I  should  shut  my  eyes  to  what  I  see,  and  my  ears  to  what  I  hear;  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  force  me  to  such  a  change  of  ideas  :  I  can 
answer  for  the  purity  of  my  heart,  but  I  cannot  change  my  thoughts;  they 
have  sprung  from  the  nature  of  things."  The  Jacobins,  with  tumultuous 
shouts,  testified  their  applause ;  many  irresolute  members,  horror-struck  at 
the  proscriptions,  but  yet  terrified  at  their  authors,  quitted  the  Assembly.  The 
accused,  perceiving  his  advantage,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket :  '*  Blush!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  for  your  rashness,  in  thus  accusing  the  patriots :  if  the  pro- 
posal for  an  accusation  be  carried,  I  will  blow  out  my  brains  at  the  foot  of 
the  tribune.  Such  is  the  reward  of  my  labours,  my  sufferings,  my  misery,  in 
the  cause  of  the  people ! "  The  Convention  concealed  its  fear  under  the  mask 
of  contempt,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Tallien,  voted  that  the  Republic  was  one 
and  indivisible,  and  dismissed  ^he  accused  unpunished,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a 
real  victory  (2). 

Louvpt  A.  more  formidable  accusation  was  shortly  afterwards  brought 
ffiSJferrp.  forward  by  Louvet,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  intrepid  leaders  of 
the  Gironde.  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  had  made  a  luminous  state- 
ment of  the  situation  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  he  had  boldly  exposed  the 
sanguinary  measures  of  the  Commune.  "  When  the  principles  of  revolt  and 
carnage,"  said  he,  "  are  openly  avowed  and  applauded,  not  only  in  clubs, 
but  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention,  who  can  doubt  that  some  hidden  par- 
tisans of  the  ancient  regime,  some  pretended  friends  of  the  people,  veiling 
their  wickedness  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  have  conceived  the  design 
of  overturning  the  constitution,  and  slaking  their  thirst  for  blood  atid  gold 
in  the  midst  of  public  ruin?"  He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  second  section  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  announcing  that  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  colleagues  were  menaced,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  a  new  bleeding  was  required  for  the  state.  At  this  announcement,  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  Robespierre,  who  immediately  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  exclaimed,  "No  one  will  dare  to  accuse  me  to  my. face."— "lam  he 
who  accuse  you,"  said  Louvet,  with  a  firm  voice  and  unshrinking  eye :  "  Yes, 
Robespierre,  I  accuse  you."  The  tyrant  was  moved  at  the  glance  of  his 
adversary,  whose  talent  and  courage  he  had  previously  experienced  in  the 
hall  of  the  Jacobins.  Louvet  then,  in  an  energetic  and  eloquent  speech, 
traced  the  character  and  actions  of  his  opponent.  He  followed  Robespierre 
to  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  the  Municipality,  the  Electoral  Assembly,  eter- 
nally calumniating  his  adversaries  and  flattering  the  mob ;  taking  advantage 
of  the  passions  of  a  blind  multitude,  urging  it  at  pleasure  to  every  excess; 
insulting  in  its  name  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  and  compelling  the  sove- 
reign power  to  issue  the  decrees  he  commanded,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion ; 
oMering,  though  unseen,  the  murders  and  robberies  of  September,  to  sup- 
port the  usurpation  of  the  Municipality  by  means  of  terror;  sending  emis- 
saries through  all  France  to  instigate  the  commission  of  similar  crimes,  and 
induce  the  provinces  to  follow  the  example,  and  obey  the  authority  of  Paris; 

(0  Mig.  218, 219.  Lac.  ii.  6,  8.  Th.  iii.  163.  (2)  Lac.  ii.  8»  9«    Th.  iii,  167, 170.    Hi«t.  de  la 

Couv.  i.  75,  76.  ^  t 
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incessantly  occupied  with  his  own  praises,  and  magnifying  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  people  from  whom  he  sprung.  "  The  glory  of  the  revolt  of  the 
10th  August,"  he  added,  "  is  common  to  all;  but  the  glory  of  the  massacres 
of  September  2d  belongs  to  you.  On  you  and  your  associates  may  they 
rest  for  ever.  The  people  of  Paris  know  how  to  combat,  but  not  how  to 
murder;  they  were  seen  in  a  body  before  the  Tuileries  on  the  glorious  10th 
August;  but  a  few  hundred  assassins  alone  perpetrated  the  massacres  of 
September.  The  eloquence  of  Roland  spoke  in  vain;  the  tutelary  arm  of 
Petion  was  enchained ;  Danton  refused  to  move ;  the  presidents  of  the  sections 
waited  for  orders  from  the  general  in  command,  which  never  arrived;  the 
officers  of  the  Municipality,  with  their  official  scarfs,  presided  at  the  execu- 
tions; and  the  orders  you  had  given  were  too  fatally  obeyed  (1)." 
•  Reply  of  The  Assembly  was  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Louvet, 
Robespierre,  jjy J  hc  was  fccbly  supportcd  by  his  friends  among  the  Giron- 
dists. He  repeatedly  appealed  to  Petion,  Vergniaud,  and  the  other  leaders, 
to  support  his  statements,  but  they  had  not  the  firmness  to  state  boldly  the 
truth..  Had  they  testified  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  knew,  the  accusation 
must  have  been  instantly  voted,  and  the  tyrant  strangled  in  his  cradle.  As 
it  was,  Robespierre,  fearful  of  its  effects,  demanded  eight  days  to  prepare 
for  his  defence.  In  the  interval,  the  whole  engines  of  terror  were  put  in 
force.  The  Jacobins  thundered  out  accusations  against  the  intrepid  accuser, 
and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  were  indefatigable  in  their  efi'orts  to 
strike  terror  into  their  opponents.  By  degrees  the  impression  cooled,  and 
the  accused  mounted  the  tribune  at  its  close  with  the  air  of  a  victor.  The 
deputies  came  to  regard  the  accusation  as  a  private  quarrel  between  Louvet 
and  Robespierre,  and  felt  no  apprehension  for  a  man  whom  they  regarded, 
as  Barere  said,  "  as  a  man  of  the  day— a  little  mover  of  discord  (2)." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  was  nervous  and  forcible,  Robes- 
pierre observed,  in  allusion  to  the  massacres  of  September  2d,  "Without 
doubt,"  said  he,  "  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  illegal;  but  what  was 
the  revolt  on  10th  August,  or  on  i4th  July?  If  we  are  to  go  back  to  what 
is  legaly  who  can  defend  the  Revolution,  or  save  you  all  from  a  conviction 
for  high  treason?  Beware  how,  by  such  doctrines,  you  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
origin  of  your  own  power.  Without  illegal  measures  despotism  never  yet 
was  shaken ;  for  what  sovereign  will  establish  legal  forms  for,  his  own  over- 
throw? It  is  said  that  an  innocent  individual  has  perished.  The  number  of 
the  sufferers  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  supposing  there  was  one, 
it  was  doubtless  too  much.  He  was  perhaps  a  good  citizen,  one  of  our  best 
friends.  Weep  for  him — weep  even  for  the  unworthy  citizens  who  have 
fallen  under  the  sword  of  popular  justice;,  but  let  your  grief,  as  every  hu- 
man thing,  have  a  termination.  But  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  reserve  some 
tears  for  more  touching  calamities  :  Weep !  a  hundred  thousand  citizens 
sacrificed  by  tyranny!  Weep!  our  fellow-citizens  massacred  in  their  cradles, 
or  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers!  Have  you  no  brothers  or  children,  or  wives, 
to  revenge?  The  family  of  French  legislators  is  their  country— is  the  whole 
human  race,  excepting  tyrants  and  their  supporters.  W^ecp,  then,  humanity 
debased  under  an  odious  yoke;  but  be  consoled  by  .the  reflection,  that  by 
calming  unworthy  discord,  you  will  secure  the  happiness  of  your  own 
country,  and  prepare  that  of  the  world."  Divided  by  opposite  opinions,  the 
Assembly  willingly  closed  with  the  proposal  of  Robespierre  to  put  an  end 
to  these  personal  altercations,  and  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Barbaroux 

(0  Mig.  i.  224.  Lac,  ii.  17.  Th.  iii.  213.  (2)  Louret,  52. 
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and  Lanjuinais  vainly  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  accusation ;  the  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  themselves,  irresolute  in  action,  hesitated  to  support  them. 
"  If,  indeed,"  said  Barere,  "  there  existed  in  the  Republic  a  man  born  with 
the  genius  of  Caesar,  or  the  boldness  of  Cromwell ;  if  there  was  to  be  found 
here  a  man  with  the  talent  .of  Sylla,  and  his  dangerous  means  of  elevation; 
if  we  had  amongst  us  a  legislator  of  vast  ability,  boundless  ambition,  and 
profound  dissimulation ;  a  general,  for  exatnple,  returning  loaded  with  lau- 
rels to  dictate  laws  to  your  choice,  or  insult  the  rights  of  the  people,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  propos '  against  him  a  decree  of  accusation.  But  let  us  cease 
to  waste  our  time  on  men  who  will  fill  no  place  in  history ;  let  us  not  put 
pigmies  on  pedestals;  the  civic  crowns  of  Robespierre' are  mingled  with  cy- 
press." They  flattered  themselves,  that  a  simple  passing  to  the  order  of  the 
day  would  extinguish  his  influence  as  completely  as  exile  or  death,  ard 
actually  joined  with  the  Jacobins  in  preventing  the  reply  of  Lou  vet, — a  fatal 
error,  which  France  had  cause  to  lament  in  tears  of  blood  (i). 
'  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Girondists  were  no  match  for  their  terrible 
adversaries.  The  men  of  action  on  their  side,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and  Lan- 
juinais, in  vain  strove  to  rouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures 
in  contending  with  such  enertiies.  Their  constant  reply  was,  that  they  would 
not  be  the  first  to  commence  the  shedding  of  blood.  Their  whole  vigour 
consisted  in  declamation,  their  whole  wisdom  in  abstract  discussion.  Mot 
derate  in  counsel,  humane  in  intention,  they  were  fitted  to  add  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  a  republic  in  peace,  but  totally  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  it 
in  periods  of  agitation.  They  were  too  honourable  to  believe  in  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  opponents,  too  scrupulous  to  adopt  the  measures  requisite  to 
crush  them.  When  warned  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
they  replied,  with  the  most  deplorable  sang-froid,  that  it  was  better  not  to 
irritate  men  of  a  violent  temperament  (2).  The  only  weapons  they  could 
l>e  prevailed  on  to  employ  were  reason  an3  eloquence,  while  their  adver- 
saries were  daily  sharpening  their  poniards.  '^  It  were  easy  to  foresee,"  says 
Louvet,  "  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  a  contest." 
the  r.iron-  The  measures  of  the  Girondists,  intended  to  support  the  consti- 
pSS  to^aise  tution,  and  crush  the  ascendency  of  the  Jacobin  faction,  were  not 
thrSfuven-  more  fortunate  or  ably  directed  than  their  accusations  of  indivi- 
^'*"  duals.  Buzot  proposed  to  establish  a  guard,  specially  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Conventioil,  drawn  from  young  men  chosen  from  the  different 
departments.  Barbaroux  at  the  same  time  brought  forward  four  decrees, 
ably  conceived,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have  effectually 
overthrown  the  usurpations  of  the  Municipality.  By  the  first,  the  capital  was 
to  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  when  it  lost  its  claim  to  their 
presence,  by  failing  to  protect  them  from  insult.  By  the  second,  the  troops 
of  the  Fdderes  and  the  national  cavalry  were  to  be  charged,  along  with  the 
armed  sections,  with  the  protection  of  the  legislature.  By  the  third,  the 
Convention  was  to  constitute  itself  into  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  all 
conspirators  against  its  authority.  By  the  fourth,  the  Convention  suspended 
the  Municipality  of  Paris.  This  would  have  established  an  effectual  counter^ 
poise  to  the  influence  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  have  been  a  decisive 
blow  to  the  Jacobins  and  Municipality  of  that  city.   Robespierre  combated 

the  proposal  with  all  his  force.   "  Paris  is  now  tranquil,"  said  he. "  The 

blood  of  September  2d  is  yet  reeking,"  replied  Vergniaud  :  "  The  authority 
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of  the  Convention  is  now  universally  respected."  "  You  yourself  daily  call 
it  in  question  in  your  seditious  assemblies,  your  sanguinary  journals/^ 
*'  Such  a  decree  would  be  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Paris."  '*  They  groan,  ag 
well  as  ourselves,  under  the  assassins  who  oppress  them."  '•^  You  wish  to 
create  a  tyranny  :  "  "  On  the  contrary,  we  strive  to  put  an  end  to  yours : " 
*'  You  would  establish  a  praetorian  band : "  "  You  rule  by  means  of  a  horde 
of  brigands : "  '*  You  are  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla :  "  "  You  have  the 
ambition  of  Cromwell."  These  angry  recriminations  had  no  effect  but  to 
divert  the  Assembly  from  the  importance  of  the  real  subject  at  issue,  and, 
fearful  of  present  danger,  they  rejected  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it  in 
future,  by  delivering  themselves,  unprotected  to  the  mob  of  the  capital  (1). 
Thus  the  Ministry  irritated  the  Jacobins  without  crushing  them,  and  mani- 
fested their  distrust  in  the  populace,  without  providing  any  counterpoise  to 
their  violence. 
jTad"the  ^^  Jacobins  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  these  impotent  ma^ 
d'Jiliin  of  I'i'f^stations  of  distrust,  to  give  additional  currency  to  the  report, 
tiifRep"ubiir.that  the  Giroudlsts  intended  to  transport  the  seat  of  government 
to  the  Southern  provinces.  This  rumour  rapidly  gained  ground  with  the 
populace,  and  augmented  their  dislike  at  the  Ministry.  Their  opponents, 
conscious  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation,  treated  it  with  contempt; 
a  striking  proof  of  their  ignorance  of  the  trifling  foundations  on  which  popu- 
lar favour  or  dislike  is  founded.  On  every  occasion  the  democrats  pressed  for 
a  decree  in  favour  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic ;  thereby 
insinuating  the  belief  that  a  federal  union  was  contemplated  by  their  adver- 
saries ;  a  project  of  all  others  the  most  unpopular  in  the  central  city  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  mode- 
rate party  (2). 
Prepara-  All  thcsc  preliminary  struggles  were  essays  of  strength  by  tbe 
tnai'of'^''"'  two  parties,  prior  to  the  grand  question  which  was  now  destined 
^"*^**  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  This  was  the  trial 
of  Louis  XYI. 

The  Jacobins  had  several  motives  for  urging  this  measure.  By  placing  the 
King^s  life  in  peril,  they  hoped  to  compel  the  Girondists  openly  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  thereby  ruin  them  without  redemption  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  by  engaging  the  popular  party  in  so  decisive  a  step,  they  knew  that 
they  would  best  preclude  any  chance  of  return  to  the  royalist  government. 
They  were  desirous,  moreover,  of  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Girondists, 
and  the  moderate  part  of  the  Convention,  the  formation  of  a  Republican 
government ;  and  they  were  probably  of  opinion  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
dead  was  less  to  be  feared  than  that  of  the  living ;  and  that  a  dethroned  king 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  an  infant  democracy  (3). 
viol. magi-    To  prepare  the  nation  for  this  great  event,  and  familiarize  them 
minc"rbj"  with  the  tragedy  in  which  it  was  intended  to  terminate,  the  most 
tbejacobius  yigorous  measurcs  were  taken  by  the  Jacobins  over  all  France.  In 
their  central  club  at  Paris  the  question  was  repeatedly  canvassed,  and  tbe 
most  inflammatory  harangues  were  delivered,  on  tbe  necessity  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  against  the  royalist  faction.  The  popular  societies  in  the  de- 
partments were  stimulated  to  present  addresses  to  the  Convention,  openly 
demanding  the  condemnation  of  the  King.  The  sections  of  Paris  imitated 
their  example.  Daily  petitions  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  AssemUyi 

(0  Lac.  ii.  12,  %%.  Mig.  i,  22S.  Tb.  iii.  391.  (3)  Mig*  u  327*  Lac.  ii.  20.  Th.  ii.  M* 
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praying  for  Tengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  10th  August,  and  for  the 
death  of  the  last  tyrant.  In  the  barbarous  language  of  the  age,  the  Presi- 
dcDl  had  frequently  promised  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  petitioners  who 
prayed,  "de  faire  rouler  la  t^te  du  Tyran  (1);"  and  in  many  proclama- 
tions, the  monarch  they  were  about  to  try  had  been  already  condemned  by 
the  Gonrention. 

Di«ovfi7  A  discovery  was  at  this  juncture  made  in  the  Tuileries,  which 
do^tiriiie  increased  to  a  very  high  degree  the  popular  discontent  at  the 
Tuileries.  unfortunato  Prince.  In  a  cavity  in  the  wall,  behind  a  concealed 
iron  door,  were  found  a  great  variety  of  secret  papers  belonging  to  the 
court,  placed  there,  as  already  mentioned,  by  order  of  Louis.  Evidence  was 
there  discovered  of  the  measures  of  Talon,  the  agreement  with  Mirabeau, 
the  propositions  of  Bouill^,  and  many  other  secret  transactions.  Roland  had 
the  misfortune,  by  giving  publicity  to  this  discovery,  to  hasten  the  death  of 
the  sovereign  he  was  desirous  to  save.  The  papers  recovered  threw  a  doubt 
on  the  consistency  of  many  individuals  on  the  popular  side ;  but  they  in 
no  degree  implicated  Louis  in  any  sinister  or  unworthy  design.  They  amounted 
merely  to  this,  that  the  monarch,  severely  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  de- 
serted by  all  the  world,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  party,  or  received 
and  entertained  projects  of  deliverance  from  the  most  zealous  of  his  adhe- 
rents. But  no  trace  was  discovered  of  any  intention,  on  his  part,  to  subvert 
^0  Constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  or  do  more  than  extricate  himself 
from  the  tyranny  to  which,  in  the  pretended  days  of  freedom,  he  was  really 
subjected  by  the  democratical  faction  (2).  And  is  the  sovereign  to  be  the 
only  person,  in  a  free  country,  who  is  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  making 
those  efforts  in  favour  of  his  just  rights,  which  are  so  zealously  asserted  for 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ? 

The  charges  brought  against  Louis  were  very  numerous.  Among  others, 
he  was  accused  of  having  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  on  i6th  April, 
1791, ''  that  if  he  recovered  his  power,  he  would  restore  the  clergy  and  the 
Constitution  to  their  ancient  state ;  "  of  having  entertained  designs  of  be* 
traying  his  oaths  and  overturning  the  Revolution ;  of  having  corresponded 
with  the  emigrant  faction,  whose  avowed  object  was  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things  (5).  Of  all  these  grounds  of  complaint,  it  is  suiTicient 
to  observe,  that  in  so  far  as  they  were  founded  in  fact,  they  were  perfectly 
justifiable  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed;  but  that  the  greater 
part  were  base  calumnies,  equally  contradicted  by  bis  virtues  and  his  irre- 
solution; and  that,  if  he  had  really  been  actuated  by  the  principles  imputed 
to  him,  he  never  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
himself  before  a  popular  assembly. 

Preliminary  The  preliminary  question  which  occupied  ttie  Assembly  was, 
K'b^"'*  Whether  Louis  could  be  legally  brought  to  trial  before  them.  A 
*"^  committee,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred  for  investigation,  re- 
ported in  the  affirmative.  Mailh^,  charged  with  delivering  its  report,  main- 
tained, "That  the  inviolability  awarded  to  Louis  by  the  constitution  was 
ais  King,  not  as  an  individual;  that  the  nation  had  supplied  the  inviolability 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  responsibility  of  his  ministers ;  and  that,  where  he 
had  acted  as  an  individual,  and  not  through  them,  his  protection  was  at  an 
€nd ;  that  his  dethronement  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a  change  of  governr 
i&ent;  that  he  was  now  amenable  to  the  law  against  traitors  and  conspira- 

(1)  L«c.  ii.  35.  Mig.  i.  227,  228.  (3)  Mig.  i.  228. 
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tars ;  finally,  that  the  arraignment  should  be  before  the  Convention,  and 
not  any  inferior  court,  because,  as  it  embraced  ail  those  interests  which 
were  centered  in  the  maintenance  of  justice,  it  was  impossible  that  that 
Supreme  Tribunal  could  violate  justice  (1),  and  therefore  needless  that  it 
should  be  fettered  by  its  forms." 

When  this  report  was  received  in  the  Assembly,  a  stormy  discussion  arose. 
The  partisans  of  Louis,  though  obliged  to  profess  themselves  satisfied  of  his 
guilt,  maintained  ^^  that  the  inviolability  was  general ;  that  the  constitution 
had  not  only  provided  for  secret  hostilities  on  his  part,  but  open  warfare,  and 
in  either  alternative,  had  prescribed  no  other  pain  than  dethronement;  that 
the  nation  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  on  these  conditions ;  that  the  Con- 
vention was  commissioned  by  the  nation  to  change  the  government,  but  not 
to  judge  the  sovereign;  that  if  the  rules  of  justice  forbade  his  prosecution, 
much  more  did  the  usages  of  war,  which  permitted  no  severity  to  the  van- 
quished but  on  the  field  of  battle;  that  the  Republic  had  no  interest  in  his 
condemnatio^i,  but  only  in  such  measures  as  were  called  for  by  the  public 
safety,  which  would  be  sufficiently  secured  by  his  detention  or  exile." 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  some  deputies  who  courageously  sup- 
ported a  more  humane  opinion.  "What,"  said  Rauzet,  "was  the  true  situation 
of  the  King  by  the  Constitution  of  1791  ?  He  was  placed  in  presence  of  the  na- 
tional representation  as  a  rival  to  it.  Was  it  not  natural  that  he  should  seek 
to  recover  as  much  as  possible  his  lost  authority  ?  Did  not  you  yourselves  call 
him  to  enter  upon  that  strife  with  the  legislative  body?  In  that  contest  he  was 
overthrown,  and  he  lies  now  alone  and  bound  at  the  feet  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  men,  and  shall  they  have  the  ^baseness  to  murder  the  vanquished? 
Has  not  Louis  repressed,  beyond  any  other  man,  the  eternal  desire  for  power 
which  is  so  strongly  impressed  in  the  human  heart?  Did  be  not,  in  1789, 
voluntarily  abandon  a  large  part  of  his  authority?  Has  he  not  abolished  ser- 
vitude in  his  domains,  admitted  philosophers  into  his  councils,  and  even  the 
empirics  imposed  upon  him  by  the  public  voice  ?  Does  not  France  owe  to  him 
the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  and  the  first  establishment  of  its  poli- 
tical rights?"  The  Girondists  supported  his  opinion ;  the  neutral  party  was 
inclined  to  adhere  to  the  report  of  the  committee  (2). 
Debate  on     But  thc  Jacoblus  opculy  avowed  a  more  manly  doctrine,  if  such  an 
SVie'^con.  epithet  can  be  fitly  applied  to  severity  towards  a  fallen  enemy. 
veotion.      "Citizens,"  said  St. -Just,  "I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  opinions 
advanced  on  both  sides  are  equally  erroneous.  The  committee  who  have  re- 
ported, you  yourselves,  our  adversaries,  seek  for  forms  to  authorize  the.  trial 
of  the  late  King— I,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  the  King  is  to  be  regarded 
more  as  an  enemy  whom  we  have  to  combat,  than  as  a  criminal  whom  we  arc 
to  judge;  the  forms  to  be  observed  are  not  those  of  private  prosecutions,  but 
of  public  conflicts.  Hesitation,  delay,  in  such  a  case,  are  the  greatest  acts  of 
imprudence.  After  postponing  ibe  formation  of  laws,  no  calamity  could  be  so 
great  as  that  of  temporizing  with  a  dethroned  monarch.  The  mere  act  of  hav- 
ing reigned  is  a  crime,  an  usurpation  which  nothing  can  absolve,  which  a 
people  are  culpable  for  having  suffered,  and  which  invests  every  man  with  a 
personal  right  of  vengeance.  No  one  can  reign  innocently;  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  thing  is  ridiculous.  We  must  treat  such  an  usurpation  as  kings  them- 
selves have  treated  all  attempts  to  dethrone  them.  Was  not  the  memory  of 
Cromwell  arraigned  for  having  overturned  the  authority  of  Charles?  Yet,  in 
truth,  the  one  was  not  more  an  usurper  than  the  other ;  for  when  a  people  is 

(0  Biig.  i.  230.  '  (3)  Mig.  i.  231.  Tb.  iii.  295,  298, 305. 
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sufficiently  base  to  allow  itself  to  be  ruled  by  a  tyrant,  power  belongs  of  right 
to  the  Grst  person  who  can  seize  it,  and  is  not  more  legitimate  on  one  head 
than  the  other.  The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  be  astonished  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  we  should  be  so  much  behind  the  days  of  Cssar :  that 
tyrant  was  slain  in  a  crowded  senate,  without  any  other  formality  than  three- 
and-twenty  strokes  of  a  poniard,  and  on  no  other  warrant  than  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  And  now  you  hesitate  to  engage  in  the  trial  of  a  Inan,  the  assassin  of 
the  people,  caught  in  the  very  commission  of  his  crimes.  The  men  who  are 
charged  with  the  judgment  of  Louis  have  a  Republic  to  form ;  those  who 
scruple  at  inflicting  a  just  punishment  on  a  King,  will  never  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing one.  If  the  Roman  people,  after  six  hundred  years  of  hatred  of  tyrants 
—if  England,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  saw  the  race  of  sovereigns  revive 
in  its  bosom,  what  have  all  to  fear  among  ourselves  who  see  the  axe  tremble 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  only  just  begun  to  wield  it,  and  the  people, 
in  the  first  days  of  their  liberty,  awed  by  the  recollection  of  their  former 
fetters  ?"^  Robespierre  strongly  supported  these  arguments.  "Consider,"  said 
he,  "what  audacity  the  enemies  of  liberty  have  already  acquired.  In  August 
last  the  friends  of  liberty  concealed  themselves,  now  they  boldly  show  them- 
selves, and  demand  impunity  for  a  perjured  tyrant.   We  have  heard  of  his 
virtues  and  benefactions.  While  we  have  had  the  utmost  difliculty  in  rescuing 
the  best  citizens  from  a  precipitate  accusation,  the  cause  of  the  despot  alone 
is  so  sacred:  that  it  cannot  be  too  fully  or  patiently  discussed.  If  we  are  to 
believe  his  apologists,  his  trial  will  last  several  months;  it  will  be  protracted 
till  next  spring,  when  the  despots  will  execute  a  general  attack  for  his  rescue. 
What  a  career  is  thus  opened  to  the  conspirators !  what  room  afforded  for  the 
intrigues  of  the  aristocracy !  The  Assembly,"  he  added,  "  has  been  uncon- 
sciously led  from  the  true  question  before  them.  There  is  in  reality  no  crimi- 
nal process;  Louis  is  not  an  accused  party;  you  are  not  judges;  you  are  and 
can  be  only  statesmen ;  you  have  not  a  verdict  to  pronounce  for  or  against  any 
individual,  but  a  measure  of  public  importance  to  adopt,  an  act  essential  to 
national  existence  to  perform.  A  dethroned  king  in  a  Republic  is  fit  for  no- 
thing but  one  of  two  objects;  either  to  trouble  the  public  tranquillity  and  en- 
danger its  freedom,  or  to  confirm  the  one  and  the  others  The  punishment  of 
death  is  in  general  an  evil,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  by  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  it  can  only  be  justified  by  absolute  necessity  to  individuals  or 
the  social  body ;  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  can  never  be  necessary,  because  the 
government  has  ample  means  of  preventing  the  guilty  person  from  injuring 
his  fellow-citizens.   But  a  dethroned  king,  in  the  midst  of  an  ill-cemented 
Republic, — a  king  whose  name  alone  is  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 
civil  war,  can  never  be  an  object  of  indiflerence  to  the  public  safety ;  and 
that  cruel  exception  from  ordinary  rules  is  owinj;  to  nothing  but  the  nature 
rfhiswmes.  I  pronounce  with  regret  the  fatal  truth;  but  Louis  must  die, 
that  France  may  live.  Louis  was  once  a  king ;  he  is  now  dethroned ;  the  mo- 
mentous question  before  you  is  decided  by  these  simple  considerations.  Louis 
cannot  be  tried ;  his  trial  is  over,  his  condemnation  recorded,  or  the  formation 
of  the  Republic  is  unjustifiable  (i).  I  demand  that  the  Convention  shall  de- 
clare the  King  traitor  towards  France,  criminal  towards  human  nature,  and 
instantly  condemn  him  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  insurrection." 
ihiority       By  these  extreme  propositions,  which  they  did  not  expect  to  carry, 
1^^^  the  Jacobins  in  a  manner  ensured  the  condemnation  of  Louis. 
*^       When  such  doctrines  were  once  abroad,  the  moderate  party  had 


(0  Mis*  i'  339i  233.  Th.  iii.  300, 303,  321, 322. 
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no  chance  of  success  with  the  maltitude,  but  in  adopting  measures  of  in- 
ferior severity.  To  have  contended  for  an  absolute  exemption  from  punish- 
ment, would  have  appeared  tantamount  to  abandoning  the  whole  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  Every  man  felt  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  endanger- 
ing his  own  safety,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  imminent  haxard  of  ihortly 
changing  places  with  his  dethroned  sovereign  (1). 
Der.  3.  t79«.  Actuatcd  by  these  motives,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  Girondists  and  neutral  party,  decided  that  the  King  should  be  put 
on  his  trial  before  the  Convention  (2). 
SrSoyir'    ^*"^®  ^^^  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  the  unfortunate  montrdi 
F.mii7»«M«  had  been  successively  abridged  in  his  comforts,  and  the  severity  of 
tuiTy**'*'    his  detention  increased.  At  first  the  Royal  Family  were  pcrmiUed 
to  spend  their  time  together;  and,  disengaged  from  the  cares  of  government) 
they  experienced  the  sweetness  of  domestic  affection  and  parental  tende^ 
ness.  Attended  by  their  faithful  servants,  C Wry  and  afterwards  Hue,  the  King 
spent  his  time  in  teaching  the  Dauphin  the  elements  of  education,  the  Qaeeh 
in  discharghig,  with  the  Princesses,  the  most  humble  duties;  or,  like  Mary 
in  Lochleven  castle,  in  large  works  of  tapestry.  The  royal  party  breakfuted 
at  nine  in  the  apartment  of  the  Queen;  at  one,  if  the  day  was  fair,  ibey 
walked  for  an  hour  in  the  garden,  strictly  watched  by  the  officers  of  the  Mti- 
nicipality,  from  whom  they  often  experienced  the  most  cruel  insults.  Their 
son  evinced  the  most  engaging  sweetness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  aptitude 
for  study ;  bred  up  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  promised  to  grace  the  throne 
with  the  virtues  and  energy  of  a  humble  station.  The  Princess  Royal,  in  the 
intervals  of  instruction,  played  with  her  brother,  and  softened,  by  every  pos- 
sible attention,  the  severity  of  her  parents'  captivity;  while  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  bore  the  horrors  of  her  prison  with  the  same  celestial  equanimity 
with  which  she  had  formerly  withstood  the  seductions  of  beauty,  and  the 
corruptions  of  a  dissipated  court  (3). 

The  long  evenings  of  winter  were  chiefly  spent  in  reading  aloud.  Racine 
and  Corneille,  or  historical  compositions,  were  the  favourite  study  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  King  perused,  again  and  again,  the  history  of  the  English 
Rebellion  by  Hume,  and  sought  in  the  fate  of  Charles  to  prepare  his  mind  for 
the  catastrophe  which  he  was  well  aware  awaited  himself.  His  firmness  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  approach  of  danger ;  the  irresolution  and  timidity  hy 
which  ^e  was  formerly  distinguished  totally  disappeared  when  his  subjects* 
fate  was  not  bound  up  with  his  own.  The  Queen  herself  took  an  example 
from  his  resolution.  After  dinner,  the  King  and  his  family  slept  peaceably  for 
a  short  time — a  touching  spectacle,  standing  as  they  did  oU  the  verge  of  ele^ 
nity.  At  night  the  Dauphin  said  his  prayers  to  his  mother;  he  prayed  for  his 
parents'  life,  and  for  the  Princess  Lamballe  with  whose  death  he  was  no- 
acquainted,  and  his  instructress,  the  Marquise  de  Tourzel.  When  the  Com* 
missioners  of  the  Commune  were  near,  he  took  the  precaution,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  utter  the  last  supplications  in  an  inaudible  Voice.  The  members  of 
the  Municipality,  whoaltemately  visited  the  ro\  al  family  during  their  captivity, 
at  times  displayed  the  most  insolent  barbarity,  at  others  a  delicate  forbearance. 
Louis  conversed  with  his  inspectors  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the  most  (ami* 
liar  manner,  on  the  subject  of  their  different  trades,  and  frequently  surprised 
them  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  practical  information.  "  Are  you  not 
afiraid/*  said  be  to  a  mason,  Hhareau,  ^'  that  these  pillars  will  give  way?** 

(0  Mig.i.3SS.  (3)  Uc.  x.  US,  ISS.    CUrT,  40»  iS*  th.  rSi. 
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'<  They  are  more  solid  than  the  throne  of  kings,*'  was  the  reply  of  the  bard*^ 
bearted  Republican  (i  )• 

By  degrees,  howeyer,  the  precautions  of  the  Municipality  became  more 
Texaliotts.  Their  officers  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  ro>ai  family; 
and,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  a  bed  was  placed  at  the  door  of  each  room, 
where  the  guards  slept.  Santerre,  with  his  brutal  staff,  every  day  made  them 
a  visit;  and  a  constant  council  of  civic  authorities  was  held  in  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  prison.  Writing  materials  were  first  taken  away  :  soon 
after,  the  knives,  scissors,  needles,  and  bodkins  of  the  princesses,  were  seized, 
after  the  most  rigorous  search :  a  cruel  deprivation,  as  it  not  only  prevented 
them  from  relieving  the  tedious  hours  by  needle-work,  but  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  any  longer  to  mend  their  garments  (2). 

Rigorously  excluded  from  all  communication  with  the  city,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  receive  any  intelligence  as  to  the  events 
which  were  going  on  there.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  faithful  GIdry  discover^^d 
a  method,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  satisfying  their  desires  in  this  parlicular,  by 
means  of  a  public  crier,  with  whom  he  opened  a  communication,  and  who 
placed  himself  under  the  windows  of  the  King,  and,  under  pretence  of  selling 
the  journals,  recounted  their  leading  articles  with  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could. 
Cl^ry,  at  the  appointed  hour,  plaeed  himself  at  the  window,  and  eagerly 
listened  to  the  details,  which,  in  the  evening,  after  the  King  had  retired  to 
bed,  he  told  him  in  a  whisper^  without  the  city  officers  being  aware  of  the 
communication  (5). 

Tn^  »f  But,  before  long,  the  magistrates  of  Paris  envied  the  royal  captives 
ttSTi^  the  simple  consolation  which  they  derived  from  sharing  their  mis- 
otber.  fortunes  together.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Municipality,  therefore, 
it  was  determined  that  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  should  be  separated  from 
the  Queen  and  the  Princesses.  This  decree,  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  bar- 
barous, rent  the  hearts  of  the  whole  family :  their  grief  was  so  poignant,  that 
it  even  melted  the  hearts  of  the  commissioners  of  the  magistracy,  who  left 
the  room,  that  they  might  escape  its  influence.  Shortly  after  their  sorrow  re- 
ceived some  relief,  by  being  permitted  to  dine  together;  their  joy  at  meeting 
was  so  excessive  that  even  their  stern  jailors  were  moved  to  tears  (4). 
Dre.  tt,  On  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  determined  that  Louis  should 
''^^'  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  he  was  engaged  teaching  the 
I>auphin  his  lesson,  when  the  commissioners  entered,  and  informed  the  King 
that  they  were  ordered  to  take  the  young  Prince  to  his  mother.  He  tenderly 
embraced  his  son,  and  was  profoundly  affiicted  at  the  separation.  At  one  the 
Mayor  of  Paris,  Ghambon,  entered,  and  read  the  decree,-  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  Louis  Capet  should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  ^^ Capet 
is  not  my  name,''  he  replied,  ^^  but  that  of  one  of  my  ancestors.  I  could  have 
wished,  gentlemen,  that  you  had  left  my  son  with  me  during  the  last  two 
hours  (5) ;  but  that  deprivation  is  a  part  of  the  treatment  w  hich  I  have  ex- 
perienced ever  since  my  confinement.  I  am  ready  to  follow  you,  not  because 
I  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Convention,  but  because  they  have  the  power 
to  compel  me." 

When  Madame  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  King,  she  expressed  herself  fully  prepared  for  the  catastrophe  which 
Mowed.  '^  The  Queen  and  I,"  she  •said,  ^^  are  prepared  for  the  worst :  we  do 
lu^t  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his  approaching  fate :  he  will  die  the  vifiUm  of 

(1)  a^ry,  52. 53»  S8.  S9.  Tb.  iti.  2S2, 2S8.  Lac.         (3)  CUry,  79.  Tb.  iii.  285.  286. 
>•  138. 142.  Tk.ui  391.  (4)  Lac.  x.  140, 142    CUry,  69. 

(2)  Th.  iii.  284.  CI^.  65,  9tseq,  -  (&)  Cltiry,  U7»  1^0.  Ik.  iii.  32^.^Uc,  x,  IM. 
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his  love  for  the  people,  for  whose  happiness  he  has  never  ceased  to  labodr 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne.  How  cruelly  the  country  has  heen  deceived! 
The  religion  of  the  King,  his  firm  reliance  on  Providence,  can  support  him  in 
that  cruel  extremity.  CWry,  you  will  be  left  alone  with  my  brother ;  redouble 
your  attentions  to  him ;  we  have  now  none  to  depend  on  but  you  (1)." 

The  crowd  was  immense  as  the  King  passed  through  the  streets :  amidst  a 
thousand  revolutionary  cries,  some  countenances  indicated  the  most  pro- 
found grief.  His  own  appearance  differed  in  no  respect  from  what  it  had 
been  when  he  passed,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  from  one  palace  to  another. 
Six  hundred  infantry,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  with  three  pieces  of  loaded 
cannon,  preceded  and  followed  the  carriage  (2). 
The  King  jho  Asscmbly,  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  King,  earpestly  re- 
\hTSiiot  commended  tranquillity  when  he  entered,'^  In  order,"  said  Bar- 
the  Awem-  ^^^^^  ^^  that  thc  guilty  Sovereign  may  be  awed  by  the  stillness  of 
the  tomb.  Remember  the  terrible  silence  which  attended  his  appearance 
from  Varennes,— silence  prophetic  of  the  judgment  of  kings  by  nations." 
Louis  appeared  :  the  President,  Barr^re,  immediately  said,  with  a  faltering 
voice : — "  Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses  you :  you  are  about  to  hear  the 
charges  that  are  to  be  preferred :  Louis,  be  seated."  The  King  sat  down  with 
an  intrepid  air :  no  signs  of  emotion  appeared  in  his  countenance.  The  dignity 
and  mildness  of  his  presence  was  such,  that  the  Girondists  were  melted  to 
tears;  and  the  fanaticism  of  St.-Just,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  for  a  moment, 
yielded  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  (3). 

The  charges  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  the  whole  crimes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, from  its  commencement  in  1789,  all  of  which  were  laid  to  his  account. 
His  answers,  by  the  admission  even  of  his  enemies,  were  brief  and  firm :  he 
displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of  presence  of  mind,  and,  in  most  cases,  was 
victorious  over  his  adversaries,  or  touched  them  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
replies.  The  affair  of  Nancy,  the  journey  to  Varennes,  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  were  justified  by  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly; 
the  catastrophe  of  the  iOth  March,  by  the  power  of  self-defence,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  laws.  To  every  question  of  the  President,  he  replied  with  clear- 
ness and  precision;  denying  some,  showing  that  others  were  the  work  of  his 
ministers,  justifying  till  by  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution. 
When  charged  with  shedding  the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  iOth  August, 
only,  he  exclaimed  with,  a  loud  voice : — "  No,  sir,  it  was  not  I  that  did  it.** 
He  was  careful,  in  his  answers,  never  to  implicate  any  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent and  Legislative  Assemblies  :  many  who  then  sat  as  his  judges, 
trembled,  lest  he  should  betray  them  (4). 

The  Jacobins  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  profound  impression  made  on  the 
Convention,  by  the  simple  statentient  of  truth;  by  the  firm,  but  temperate 
demeanour  of  the  Sovereign.  The  most  violent  of  the  party  proposed  that  he 
should  be  hung  that  very  night :  a  laugh  of  demons  followed  the  proposal 
from  the  benches  of  the  Mountain.  Rut  the  majority,  composed  of  the 
Girondists  and  the  neutrals,  decided  that  he  should  be  formally  tried,  and 
defended  by  counsel  (5). 
Bto  return  Whcu  Louis  rctumcd  to  the  Temple,  the  cruel  resolution  of  the 
Temple.  Commuuc  was  communicated  to  him,  that  he  was  no  longer  to  he 
permitted  to  see  his  family.  "  My  son,  at  least,"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  most 
heart-rending  accent :  '^  am  I  never  again  to  see  my  son  ?  what  needless 

(I)  CWry.  120.  (4)  Lac.  x.  177.  Th.  iil.  833. 

(2^  Lac  x.  175.  Th.  iii.  329.  (5)  Uc.x.  178.  Mig.  i.  2S$» 336. 

■-  (3)  Ucs.  179, 17e»Mtg.i.33$.  Tb.ui.331.  r^^^M^ 
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croelty  ta  deprive  me  of  that  sweet  infant!"  At  half-past  eight,  the  hour 
when  the  Dauphin  usually  went  to  bed,  he  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might 
see  him  for  a  moment,  to  give  him  his  blessing;  but  even  this  favour  was  re* 
fased  by  the  relentless  Municipality.  For  some  time  after  he  was  in  the 
deepest  distress;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  composure;  read,  for  two  hours, 
a  work  on  religion,  and  never  again  lost  his  serenity  of  mind  (1). 

The  Convention,  less  barbarous  than  the  magistrates,  the  day  after,  at  the 
petition  of  the  King,  decreed  that  he  might  enjoy  the  society  of  his  children, 
provided  they  did  not  return  to  the  Queen  during  his  trial.  '^  You  need  not 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  pass  such  a  decree,"  said  the  Jacobins,  "  for,  un- 
less the  Municipality  choose,  they  will  not  carry  it  into  execution."  The 
King,  thinking  the  children  more  necessary  to  the  Queen^s  comfort  than  his 
own,  declined  to  take  them  from  her,  and  submitted  to  the  painful  separa- 
tion with  a  resignation  which  nothing  could  overcome  (2). 
£?«i^of  ^°  ^^^  following  day,  the  deputies  of  the  Convention  announced 
!!!d  w^  to  him,  that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  chose  his  counsel.  He  chose 
<^t.  M.  Tronchet,  and  M.  Target.  The  first  accepted,  and  faithfully  dis^ . 
charged  his  duty;  the  latter  had  the  baseness  to  decline.  Napoleon  knewliow 
to  admire  heroism,  even  when  exerted  in  another's  cause ;  one  of  his  flrst  acts 
was  to  promote  Tronchet,  then  an  old  man,  to  the  important  duty  of  aiding 
io  the  formation  of  the  legal  code  which  has  given  such  durable  lustre  to  the 
name  of  its  author,  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Cassation  (3).  The  venerable  Malesherbes,  whose  official  ca- 
reer had  been  distinguished  by  so  many  sage  and  useful  reforms,  now  came 
forward,  and  volunteered  his  services  in  behalf  of  his  Sovereign.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Convention,  he  said,  ^'  I  have  been  twice 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  councils^f  my  master,  when  it  was  the  object 
of  ambition  to  all  the  world ;  I  owe  him  the  same  service,  when  it  imposes  a 
duty  which  many  consider  dangerous."  This  generous  offer  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  many  in  the  Convention :  the  Jacobins  were  silent :  even  reckless 
ambition,  for  a  moment,  felt  the  ascendant  of  heroic  virtue  (4). 

Louis  was  deeply  affected  at  this  proof  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  aged 
friend.  When  he  entered  the  Temple,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Ah !  is  it  you,  my  friend  ?  you  see  to  what 
1  am  reduced  by  the  excess  of  my  affection  for  my  people,  and  the  self-denial 
vhich  led  me  to  remove  the  troops  intended  to  protect  the  throne  from  the 
<!Dterprises  of  the  factious.  You  fear  not  to  endanger  your  own  life  to  save 
inine;  but  it  is  in  vain ;  they  will  bring  me  to  the  scaffold,  I  am  well  aware ; 
but  that  is  of  no  moment;  let  us  enter  upon  the  defence,  as  if  I  were  sure  to 
he  successful  (5) :  I  will  gain  it  in  reality  through  your  exertions,  since  my 
memory  will  descend  unspotted  to  posterity." 

Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  afterwards  called  in  the  assistance  of  M.  Des^ze, 
a  celebrated  pleader,  who  at  first  had  espoused  the  popular  side,  but  had 
^thdrawn  from  political  life  since  the  sombre  days  of  the  Revolution  com- 
menced. He  entered  with  great  earnestness,  and  his  wonted  ability,  upon  his 
arduous  duties.  "  I  have  often  wished,"  said  the  Ring  to  Malesherbes, "  that 
I  had  the  means  of  recompensing  the  zeal  of  your  colleagues ;  I  have  thought 
of  leaving  them  a  legacy,  but  would  it  be  respected  by  the  Convention  ? 
Would  it  not  endanger  them  ?"— "  Sire,"  replied  Malesherbes,  "  the  legacy 
is  already  bequeathed ;  in  choosing  them  for  your  defenders,  your  Majesty 

(1)  Lac.  X.  180.  Clery,  124.    Tb.  iii.  334-  (4)  Mig.  i.  237.   Lac.  x.  183,  188.    Th.  iii.  335. 

(2)  Ibid.  iii.  S36.  (5)  Hae,  42.  Uc.  X.  tW,  193-  Mig.  a.  336.  Tb. 

(3)  Bour.  T.  123  i  and  iv.  6$.  iii.  336. 
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has  immortalized  their  names.**  His  counsel  were  in  continual  astottishmtnt 
at  his  serenity  of  mind.''  ^'  Believe  me,''  said  he,  ^^  religion  has  more  coiio 
solations  than  philosophy  (i)." 

When  the  eloquent  peroration  of  Des^ze  was  read  to  the  King  the  eveniiig 
before  it  was  to.be  delivered  to  the  Assembly,  he  requested  that  it  might  be 
struck  out.  ^*  J  have  to  request  of  you,"  said  be,  ^^  to  make  a  sacrifice,  which 
I  know  will  be  painful ;  strike  out  of  your  pleading  the  too  touching  perora- 
tion. Ft  is  enough  for  me  to  appear  before  such  judges,  dnd  demonstrate  my 
complete  innocence;  but  I  will  not  condescend  to  move  their  feelings."  The 
same  day,  be  composed  his  immorCal  Testament;  the  most  perfect  commen* 
tary  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  that  ever  has  come^rom  the  hand  of 
kings.  ^^  i  recommend  to  my  son,"  said  he,  in  that  touehing  memorial,  ^^if 
he  ever  has  the  misfortune  to  become  king,  to  feel  that  his  whole  existenee 
should  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  people;  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  hatred 
and  resentment,  especially  for  my  misfortunes ;  to  recollect  that  he  cannot 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  but  in  reigning  according  to  the  laws ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  king  cannot  carry  into  execution  his  good  inten- 
tions, without  the  requisite  authority ;  that,  otherwise,  being  continually 
thwarted  in  his  operations,  he  is  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial.  1  pardon  aU 
those  who  have  injured  me  in  my  misfortunes ;  and  I  pray  my  son  to  recol* 
lect  only  their  sufferings.  I  declare  before  God,  and  on  the  eve  of  appearing 
at  his  tribunal,  that  1  am  totally  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge  (2)." 
On  the  ^th  December,  the  King  was  conducted  to  the  Assembly.  He  was 
taken  in  the  carnage  of  the  mayor,  with  the  same  military  force  as  before. 
He  evinced  as  great  coolness  as  on  the  former  occasion ;  spoke  of  Seneca, 
Livy,  and  the  public  hospitals;  and  addressed  himself  in  a  delicate  vein  of 
pleasantry  to  one  of  the  Municipality,  who  sat  in  the  carriage  with  his  hat  on. 
When  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  Malesherbes,  in  conversing  with  the 
King,  made  use  of  the  words,  *♦  Sire,  your  Majesty."  Treilhard,  a  furious  Ja- 
cobin, interrupted  him,  exclaiming — ^'  What  has  rendered  you  so  bold,  as  to 
pronounce  these  words,  which  the  convention  has  proscribed  ?'*  ^^  Contempt 
of  life,"  replied  the  intrepid  old  man  (5). 
*JlonItfon  ^^®"  ^'^^y  ^®''®  admitted  into  the  Assembly,  Louis  seated  him- 
or  DeJte^.  self  between  his  counsel ;  surveyed,  with  a  benignant  eye,  the 
crowded  benches  of  his  adversaries,  and  was  even  observed  sometimes  to 
smile  as  he  conversed  with  M.  Malesherbes.  In  the  speech  which  followed, 
H.  Des^ze  ably  argued  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign,  and  proved,  that,  iif 
it  was  destroyed,  the  weaker  party  in  the  Convention  had  no  security  against 
the  stronger;  a  prophetic  truth,  which  the  Girondists  soon  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  He  examined  the  whole  life  of  the 
King,  and  showed  that,  in  every  instance,  he  had  been  actuated  by  the  sin* 
cerest  love  of  his  people.  On  the  iOth  August,  he  observed,-^  "  Was  the  Mo- 
narch under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  armed  multitude?  Was  he 
constrained  by  law  to  yield  to  force?  Was  not  the  power  which  he  held  in 
the  Constitution  a  deposit,  forthe  preservation  of  which  he  was  answerable 
to  the  nation  ?  if  you,  yourselves,  were  surrounded  by  a  furious  and  mis- 
guided rabble,  which  threatened  without  respect  for  your  sacred  character,  to 
tear  you  from  this  sanctuary,  what  could  you  do,  other  than  what  he  has 
done  7  The  magistrates  themselves  authorized  all  that  he  did,  by  baring 
ligued  the  order  to  repel  force  by  force.  NotwithsUnding  their  sanction,  the 

•  (I)  Uc.  X.  lOS.  Hoe,  W.  Th.  iii.  S48.  (3)  Uc,  x.  199.  Th.  iii.  349. 

(3)  CUry,  148-  Uc,  x.  197-  Th.  iu.  348. 
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King  was  unwilling  to  make  use  of  this  authority,  and  retired  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  Convention,*  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  combat  which 
followed,  neither  was  undertaken  for  him,  nor  by  his  orders;  he  interfered 
only  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  an  order  signed  by  him,  that  the  Swiss  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  cha- 
teau, and  surrendered  tiieir  lives.  There  is  a  crying  injustice,  therefore,  iu 
reproaching  him  with  the  blood  shed  on  the  iOth  August;  in  truth,  his  con- 
dact,  in  that  particular,  is  above  reproach,^'  His  conclusion  was  in  these 
words  :-«^*  Louis  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and,  even  then, 
he  set  the  example  of  an  irreproachable  life :  he  was  governed  by  no  weak  or 
corrupted  passion  :  he  was  economical,  just,  and  severe.  He  proved  himself, 
from  the  beginning,  the  friend  of  his  country*  The  people  desired  the 
removal  of  a  destructive  tax ;  he  removed  it :  they  wished  the  abolition  of 
servitude ;  he  abolished  it  in  his  domains :  they  prayed  for  a  reform  in  the 
criminal  law;  he  reformed  it :  they  demanded  that  thousands  of  Frenchmeni 
whom  the  rigour  of  our  usages  had  excluded  from  political  rights,  should 
enjoy  them ;  he  conceded  them :  they  longed  for  liberty ;  he  gave  it.  He  even 
anticipated  their  wishes ;  and  yet  it  is  the  same  people  who  now  demand  his 
punishment.  I  add  no  morb :  i  pause  before  the  tribunal  of  History :  re« 
member  that  it  will  judge  your  decision,  and  that  its  will  be  the  voice  o{ 
Agesd).-. 

When  the  defence  was  concluded,  the  King  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  :-^ 
^^  You  have  heard  my  defence;  1  will  not  recapitulate  it:  when  addressing 
yoo,  probably  for  the  last  time,  I  declare  that  my  conscience  has  nothing  to 
reproach  itself  with,  and  that  my  defenders  have  said  nothing  but  the  truth, 
I  have  no  fears  for  the  public  examination  of  my  conduct;  but  my  heart  bleeda 
at  the  accusation  brought  against  me  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  my  people,  and,  most  of  all,  of  having  shed  their  blood  on  the 
10th  of  August.  The  multiplied  proofs  I  have  given  in  every  period  of  my  reign, 
of  my  love  for  my  people,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  conducted  myself 
towards  them,  might,  I  had  hoped,  have  saved  me  from  so  cruel  an  imputa- 
tion.*' Having  said  these  words,  he  withdrew  with  his  defenders.  He  embraced 
M.  Des^ze,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  ^^  This  is  true  eloquence  y 
1  am  now  at  ease ;  I  shall  have  an  honoured  memory ;  the  French  will  regret 
my  death  (2)." 

S?AwS.   ^  stormy  discussion  immediately  arose  in  the  Assembly.  Lanjui- 

th^.  ^'"*'  nais  had  the  boldness  to  demand  a  revocation  of  the  decree  by  which 
the  King  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  ^'If  you  insist  on 
heing  judges,*'  he  concluded,  '^  cease  to  be  accusers.  My  blood  boils  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  in  the  judgment-seat  men  who  openly  conspired  against  the 
throne  on  the  iOth  of  August,  and  who  have  in  such  ferocious  terms  anti- 
cipated the  judgment  without  hearing  the  defence.*'  The  most  violent  agita- 
tion followed  these  words.  "  He  accuses,''  exclaimed  the  Jacobins,  "the  lOlh 
August  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  which  owes  its  existence  to  that  revolt. 
He  wishes  to  save  the  tyrant;  to-morrow  he  will  deliver  us  up  to  his  van- 
g^nce.  To  the  Abbaye  with  the  perjured  deputy  I  Let  the  friends  of  the  tyrant 
P«rirfi  with  him."  The  GirondisU  felt  the  force  of  this  reply.  They  did  not 
venture  to  call  in  question  an  event  which  had  established  the  Republic,  and 
could  not  be  arraigned  without  consigning  their  power  to  the  dust,  them* 
Mlves  to  the  scaffold  (3).  The  storm  was  appeased  by  a  proposal  to  discusi 
an  appeal  to  the  people;  it  took  plaoe,  and  lasted  twenty  days, 

(0  Mig.  i.  237.  Lacx  208.  Th.  iii.  349,  352.  (3>  Lac.  x.  2l8.  Tb.  iii.  3SS. 
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'  St. -Just  was  the  most  powerful  declaimer  against  the  sovereign.  ^^Poste- 
rity," he  said,  "will  bless  your  work  :  Every  generous  heart  throughout  the 
world  will  respect  your  courage.  What  people  has  ever  made  such  sacrifices 
for  liberty  ?  What  people  has  been  so  often  betrayed  :  what  so  slow  in  rena 
geance?  is  it  before  the  prince  that  We  must  justify  our  proceedings,  and  is 
that  prince  to  be  inviolable  ?  The  system  of  the  King  was  apparent  gentleness 
and  goodness :  every  where  he  identified  himself  with  his  country,  and  sought 
to  fix  on  himself  the  affections  which  should  be  centred  on  her.  He  sapped 
the  laws  by  the  refinement  of  his  conduct — ^by  the  interest  which  unfortunate 
virtue  inspires.  Louis  was  truly  a  tyrant,  and  a  perfidious  and  deceitiul  one. 
He  convoked  the  States-General,  but  it  was  only  to  humble  the  noblesse,  and 
reign  absolute  by  their  divisions.  On  the  14th  July,  and  the  5th  October,  he 
had  secretly  provided  the  means  of  resistance ;  but  when  the  national  energy 
had  shattered  them  in  pieces,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  testified  a 
hypocritical  joy  for  the  victory  of  the  people.  Since  that  time,  being  no  longer 
able  to  employ  force,  he  has  never  ceased  to  strive  to  corrupt  the  friends  of 
the  people;  he  employed  the  mo^st  perfidious  dissimulation  before  the  10th 
August,  and  now  assumes  a  feigned  gentleness  to  disarm  your  resentment. 
The  French  long  loved  the  King  who  was  preparing  their  slavery ;  he  has  since 
slain  those  who  held  him  foremost  in  their  affections.   Jhe  people  will  do 
more  revolt  if  the  King  is  just,  than  the  sea  will  rise  if  it  is  not  agitated  by  the 
winds."  Robespierre  ^exclaimed  : — "  There  are  sacred  forms,  unknown  to  the 
bar;  there  are  indestructible  principles,  superior  to  the  common  maxims, 
consecrated  by  habit,  or  confirmed  by  prejudice.  The  true  condemnation  of 
a  sovereign  is  to  be  found  in  the  spontaneous  insurrection  of  a  people  driven 
to  desperation  by  his  oppression ;  it  is  the  most  sure  and  the  most  equitable 
of  all  judgments.  Louis  was  condemned  long  before  the  decree  which  called 
him  to  your  bar.  The  last  and  greatest  proof  which  freemen  can  give  of  their 
love  to  their  country.  Is  to  acrifice  to  it  the  first  movements  of  returning  sen- 
sibility. The  humanity  which  trembles  in  presence  of  the  accused,  the  cle- 
mency which  compounds  with  tyranny,  is  the  worst  kind  of  oppression  (i)." 
'   Yergniaud  replied  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence.  A  profound  silence 
prevailed  when  he  arose ;  the  members  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the 
first  orator  of  France,  pleading  the  cause  of  its  first  subject.  ''  We  are  accused 
of  provoking  a  civil  war  :  the  accusation  is  false.  But  what  do  they  desire, 
who  incessantly  preach  up  assassination  against  the  f)artisans  of  tyranny,  and 
apply  that  name  to  all  those  who  thwart  their  ambitious  projects ;  who  invoke 
poniards  against  the  representatives  of  the  people;  who  are  never  satisfied, 
unless  the  minority  of  the  legislature  rules  the  majority,  and  enforces  its  argu- 
ments by  the  aid  of  insurrections?  They  are  the  real  promoters  of  civil  war, 
who  thunder  forth  on  these  principles  in  all  the  public  places,  and  pervert  the 
people,  by  stigmatizing  justice  with  thie  name  of  pusillanimity,  humanity  wlh 
that  of  conspiracy.  Who  has  not  heard  in  the  streets  the  exclamations  of  the 
rabble^  who  ascribe  every  calamity  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  ?  If  broad 
is  dear,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple;  if  money  is  scarce,  if  the  armies  are  ill 
paid,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple;  if  we  are  daily  obliged  to  witness  misery  in 
the  streets,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple.  Who  will  assure  me  that  these  men, 
who  are  so  ready  in  exciting  these  complaints,  will  not  hereafter  direct  them 
against  the  Convention?  that  those  who  assert  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Legis- 
lature has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  throne,  and  that  a  new  10th  of  August  is 
necessary  to  extinguish  it;  that  a  defender  is  required  for  the  Republic,  and 

(0  Uc.  X.  215, 218.  Th.iii.35«,  ^  , 
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that  one  chief  alone  can  save  it — who  will  assure  me  that  these  same  men  will 
not  exclaim,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  with  still  greater  violence  than  before, 
if  bread  is  dear,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention ;  if  money  is  scarce,  if  our  ar- 
mies are  ill  provisioned,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention ;  if  the  machine  of 
govemment  is  overcharged,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention;  if  the  calamities 
of  war  have  been  increased  by  the  accession  of  England  and  Sfmtn  to  the 
league  of  our  enemies,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention,  which  provoked  their 
hostility,  by  the  condemnation  of  Louis  ?  Who  will  assure  me  that  among  the 
assassins  of  September  2d,  there  will  not  be  found  what  you  now  call  a  de- 
pfid^Ty  but  who,  in  reality,  will  prove  a  dictator,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  victims;  and,  if  so,  to  what  unheard-of  calamities  will  Paris  be  sub- 
jected? Who  will  inhabit  a  city  tenanted  only  by  desolation  and  death?  And 
when  the  industrious  citizens  are  reduced  to  beggary,  who  will  then  relieve 
their  wants?  who  will  succour  their  famishing  children?  I  foresee  the  thril- 
ling reply  which  will  meet  them  : — ^Go  to  the  quarries,  and  snatch  from  the 
earth  some  bleeding  remains  of  the  victims  we  have  murdered.  You  have 
asked  for  blood  in  the  days  of  your  power  :  here  are  blood  and  corpses ;  we 
have  no  other  food  now  to  offer  you.'  You  shudder  at  the  thought :  oh !  then 
unite  your  efforts  with  mine  to  avert  so  deplorable  a  catastrophe  (1)." 
Louis  con.     At  thc  couclusion  of  the  debate,  the  Assembly  unanimously  pro- 
Sr,?     nounced  that  Louis  was  guilty  (2).  The  appeal  to  the  people  was 
'w'-        reje<ited  by  a  majority  of  423  to  281  (3). 
This  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention,  upon  the  guilt  of  Louis,  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  That  among 
seven  hundred  men,  great  difference  of  opinion  must  have  existed  on  the 
subject,  is  quite  certain,  and  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  division  which 
followed,  and  the  narrow  majority  by  which  his  death  was  ultimately  voted. 
Yet  even  the  friends  of  Louis  were  compelled  to  commence  their  efforts  for 
his  salvation  by  voting  him  guilty.  The  real  grounds  of  his  vindication, 
those  on  which  the  opinion  of  posterity  will  be  founded,  were,  by  common 
consent,  abandoned.  Upon  a  point  on  which  history  has  unanimously  de- 
cided one  way,  the  Convention  unanimously  decided  another  (4). 
Contrary  to   Tliis  rcsult  could  hardly,  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinary  court 
rfaimMlTii  of  justice,  composed  of  a  few  individuals,  whose  situation  was 
*^  ■"""**"  permanent,  whose  responsibility  was  fixed,  whose  duties  were  re- 
stricted to  the  considerations  of  evidence.  It  was  the  combination  of  poli- 
tical considerations  which  proved  fatal  to  Louis :  terror  at  a  relapse  into  the 
ancient  bondage  to  the  throne ;  dread  of  the  Revolutionary  axe,  already 
suspended  over  the  country.  Such  is  the  general  effect  of  blending  the  le- 
gislative and  the  judicial  functions;  of  intrusting  the  life  of  a  man  to  a  po- 
pular assembly,  in  which  numbers  diminish  the  sense  of  responsibility,  with- 
out increasing  the  power  of  thought;  and' the  contagion  of  a  multitude  adds 
to  the  force  c^  passiion,  without  diminishing  the  influence  of  fear. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  extraordinary  vote  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  effects 
of  democratic  institutions,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  free  discussion 
existing,  or  public  justice  .being  done,  in  a  country  in  which  the  whole 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  popular  scale.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in. America, 
the  press,  when  united,  is  omnipotent  (SJ,  and  can,  at  any  time,  drive  the 

(l]  Lac.x.  231.  Hi.  iii.  360.  373      Mip.  i.  238-  the  truth,  that  the  illaslrious  acciuicd  was  entirely 

hi  Lac.  X.  232.  Toul.  ill.  178.  Th.  iii.  377-  innocent  —See  Tuisrs,  iii.  377. 

(3)  Eight  members  were  absent  from  bad  health;  '    (4)  See  Tool.  iii.  226,  233.  Mig.  i.  237.  Lac.  x. 

tUrtj  seven  declared  Louis  gnilty,  but  voted  only  220,  240. 

for  precautionary  measures;    683    decbired    him         (5)  HaU'a  America,  ii.  Chap,  on  the  Judiciary. 
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most  hinoe^t  nan  into  exile ;  that  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law  m 
often  notoriously  unjust  on  any  popular  question,  from  the  absence  of  any 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  people.  The  same  truth  was  experienced, 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  on  the  trial  of  Louis.  That  his  defenders  in  thf 
Assembly  were  men  of  the  greatest  talents,  is  evident  from  their  speeebei; 
that  they  were  possessed  of  the  noblest  courage,  was  afterwards  proved  by 
their  deaths.  Yet  these  intrepid  men  were  obliged,  for  bis  sake,  to  com- 
mence the  struggle  by  voting  him  guilty.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would 
have  been  to  have  delivered  him  unsupported  into  the  hands  of  his  ene* 
mies;  to  have  totally  destroyed  their  influence  with  the  people;  to  have 
ruined  themselves,  withc^ut  saving  him.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  extreme  of 
democracy  is  as  fatal  to  freedom  as  unmitigated  despotism ;  that  truth  it 
as  seldom  heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the  multitude  as  in  the  halls  of  princes; 
and  that,  without  a  due  equipoise  between  the  conflicting  ranks  of  society, 
the  balance  may  be  cast  as  far  the  one  way  as  the  other,  and  the  axe  of 
the  populace  be  as  subversive  of  justice  as  the  bowstring  of  the  Sultan  (1). 
His  denth  The  question  remained,  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
.ewiveuop  ^j^^  accuscd  ?  Thc  vote  lasted  forty  hours.  During  its  continuance, 
Paris  was  in  the  last  degree  of  agitation ;  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  re-ecboed 
with  cries  for  his  death ;  the  avenues  of  the  Convention  were  choked  with 
a  furious  multitude,  menacing  alike  his  supporters  and  the  neutral  party. 
As  its  termination  drew  near,  the  tumult  increased;  the  most  breathless 
anxiety  pervaded  the  Assembly,  and  at  length,  the  President,  Vergniaud, 
announced  the  result  in  these  words : — ^*'  Citizens,  I  announce  the  result  of 
the  vote:  when  justice  has  spoken,  humanity  should  resuoAe  its  place: 
there  are  721  votes ;  a  majority  of  twenty-six  have  voted  for  death  (2).  In 
the  name  of  the  Convention,  I  declare  that  the  punishment  of  Louis  Capet, 
is  Death." 

Without  the  defection  of  the  Girondists,  the  King's  life  would  have  been 
saved.  Forty-six  of  their  party,  including  Vergniaud,  voted  conditionally, 
or  unconditionally,  for  his  death.  They  were  anxious  to  save  the  King;  but 
the  democratic  fury  of  the  times  rendered  no  mode  practicable  in  their 
opinion,  but  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Almost  all  of  them  subsequently 
perished  on  the  scaffold  they  had  prepared  for  their  sovereign  (5). 

Among  those  who  voted  for  death,  there  were  many  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  influenced  by  base  or  selfish  motives  (4).  In  adopting  this  timid 
course,  they  erred  as  much  in  statesmanlike  wisdom  as  moral  virtue.  Their 
conduct  is  thus  stigmatized  by  the  greatest  master  of  political  ability  whom 
modern  Europe  has  produced.  "The  Girondists  and  Jacobins,"  says  Napo- 
leon, "united  in  condemning  the  King  to  death:  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  former  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  which  was  intended  to 
save  him.  This  forms  the  inexplicable  part  of  their  conduct.  Had  they  wished 
to  preserve  his  life,  they  had  the  power  to  have  done  so :  nothing  more  was 
necessary,  but  to  have  adjourned  the  sentence,  or  condemned  him  to  exile 
or  transportation :  but  to  condemn  him  to  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

(0  Mig.  i,  237.  resisted  the  sovereignly  of  the  people  dcserre  deatk 

(2)  Mig.  i   238,  239.  Th.  ili.  380,  385.    Lac^  x.  —my  vol.*  is  for  dealh."  Important  as  |U«  accesiinB 

233.  240.  of  the  firit  Priuce  of  the  Blood  was  to  the  binod- 

(3^  Loc.  ».  241.  thirsty  fucttnn,  his  conduct  iu  this  inslaoce  waslw 

(4)  The  Oukp  of  OrWans,  when  called  on  lo  give  obviously  selfish  and  atrocious  not  lo  eiclte  a  »- 

his  vote,  walked  with  a  foUaring  step,  and  a  face  neral. feeling  o(  iudigaation  :  the  agitation  of  w 

paler  than  death  itself,  to  the  appointtnl  place,  and  Assembly  became  extreme  >  it  seemed  »*  >f  ^7  ^^ 

there  {"ead  thoM  wwds  t  -^  **  Gxolttsively  governed  «inglo  vote  the  fate  of  the  monarch  was  irreTOtfoiJ 

by  my  duty,  and  convinced  that  all  those  who  have  sealed.<~-$eB  liist^  th  fn  C«wmti«Mt  u.  41* 
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endeavour  to  mako  his  fate  depend  on  a  popular  vote,  was  the  height  of 

imprudence  and  absurdity :  it  was,  after  having  destroyed  the  monarchy, 
to  endeavour  to  tear  France  in' pieces  by  a  civil  war.  It  was  this,  false 
combination  which  ruined  them.  Vergniaud,  their  main  pillar,  was  the  very 
man  who  proclaimed  as  president  the  death  of  Louis  :  and  he  did  this  at 
the  moment  when  the  force  of  their  party  was  such  in  the  Assembly,  that 
it  required  several  months  of  labour,  and  more  than  one  popular  insurrec- 
tion, to  overturn  it.  That  party  would  have  ruled  the  Convention,  destroyed 
the  Mountain,  and  governed  France,  if  they  bad  at  once  pursueid  a  manly, 
straightforward  conduct.  It  was  the  reOnements-  of  metaphysicians  which 
occasioned  their  fall  (1)."  But  there  were  others,  doubtless,  of  a  different 
character;  many  great  and  good  men,  who  mournfully  inclined  to  the 
severer  side,  from  an  opinion  of  its  absolute  necessity  to  annihilate  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  establish  an  unsettled  Republic.  Among  these  must  be 
reckoned  Camot,  who,  when  called  on  for  his  opinion,  gave  it  in  these  words : 
—*♦  Death  I  and  never  did  word  weigh  so  heavily  on  my  heart  (i)." 

But  the  fate  of  Louis  affords  a  signal  proof,  that  what  is  unjust  never  is 
eipedient,  and  that  its  ultimate  tendency  is  to  injure  the  cause  for  which 
it  vas  committed.  The  first  effect  may  frequently  answer  the  expectations 
of  its  perpetrators ;  the  last  invariably  disappoints  them.  For  a  few  years, 
the  death  of  the  King,  by  implicating  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republic,  was  favourable  to  democracy  :  it  finally  led  to  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  With  what  eagerness  do  the  Royalist  histo- 
rians now  recount  the  scene  in  the  Temple!  what  would  the  Republican 
writers  give  to  be  able  to  expunge  it  from  the  French  annals !  It  must 
always  be  remembered,  that  the  actions  of  public  men  will  be  the  subject 
of  thought  at  a  future  period;  when  interest  is  stifled,  and  passion  is  silent; 
when  fear  has  ceased  to  agitate,  and  discord  is  at  rest;  but  when  conscience 
has  resuined  its  sway  over  the  human  heart.  Nothing  but  what  is  just,  there- 
fore, can  finally  be  expedient,  because  nothing  else  can  secure  the  perma** 
nent  concurrence  of  mankind. 

When  the  counsel  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch  were  called  in  to  hear  the 
sentence,  their  tears  for  some  time  choked  their  utterance.  Malesherbes  strove 
in  vain  to  speak ;  M.  Des^ze  at  length  read  a  protest  in  which  the  King  so- 
lemnly declared  his  innocence ;  and  Tronchet  earnestly  entreated  the  revo- 
cation of  a  decree  passed  by  so  slender  a  majority.  ^'  The  laws,"  it  was  said, 
"are  passed  by  a  simple  majority."— *' Yes,"  it  was  replied,  "but  the  laws 
may  be  repealed ;  but  who  shall  recall  human  life?"  As  a  last  resource,  the 
Girondists  proposed  a  delay  for  a  limited  time;  but  here,  too,  their  fatal  divi- 
sions gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced (3). 

This  decisive  step  produced  the  utmost  emotion  in  Paris.  All  the  members 
of  the  C6t^  droit,  all  the  avowed  or  secret  royalists,  were  in  consternation ;  the 
lacobins  could  hardly  believe  that  so  great  a  victory  had  been  gained,  as  the 
condemnation  of  a  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  over  whom,  a -few  years 
before,  he  was  an  absolute  monarch.  They  redoubled  their  activity;  put  all 
their  forces  on  foot;  kept  up  an  incessant  agitation ;  and  earnestly  besought 
all  their  adherents  to  be  vigilant  for  the  next  two  days,  and  secure  the  fruits 
of  so  great  a  triumph.  This  audacity  had  the  usual  effect  which  force  pro- 
duces on  the  masses  of  men ;  it  paralysed  and  put  to  silence  the  greater  num«> 
ber,  and  excited  the  most  profound  indignation  in  a  few  resolute  minds  (4). 

(i)  Nap.  in  las  Caaas.  ii.  1S4,  IIS,  ISO,  191.  (3)  Mig.  i.  230.  Uc.  »43.  m  iii.  385. 

(I)  Canwt's  Hcaooin*  ST.  Uc.  x.  StS.  C4)  Th,  ilf.  399,  390. 
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foMd^t'of    ^^'^  ^^^  fully  prepared  for  his  fate.  During  the  calling  of  the 

uuir  "^  vote,  he  asked  M.  de  Maiesherbes,  ^^Have  you  not  met,  near  the 
Temple,  the  White  Lady?"— "What  do  yOu  mean?"  replied  he.— "Do  you 
not  know,"  resumed  the  King,  with  a  smile, "  that  when  a  prince  of  our  house 
is  about  to  die,  a  female,  dressed  in  white,  is  seen  wandering  round  the  pa- 
lace? My  friends,"  added  he  to  his  defenders,  "I  am  about  to  depart  before 
you  for  the  land  of  the  just;  we  shall  there  be  reunited ;  and  even  this  world 
will  bless  your  virtues."  His  only  apprehension  was  for  his  family :  "  ( shudder 
to  think  in  what  a  situation  I  leave  my  children;  it  is  by  prayer  alone  that  I 
can  prepare  my  mind  for  my  last  interview  with  them,"  was  the  only  despond- 
ing expression  which  escaped  him  during  this  period  of  his  captivity  (1). 

When  M.  de  Malesherbes  came  to  the  prison  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
vote,  he  found  Louis  alone,  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hands,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  a  deep  reverie.  Without  enquiring  concerning  his  fate,  or  eyen 
looking  at  his  friend,  h6  said,  "  For  two  hours^  I  have  been  devolving  in  my 
memory,  whether,  during  my  whole  reign,  I  have  voluntarily  given  any  cause 
of  complaint  to  my  subjects;  with  perfect  sincerity  I  can  declare,  when  aboot 
to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  that  I  deserve  no  reproach  at  their  bands, 
and  that  I  have  never  formed  a  wish  but  for  their  happiness."  The  old  man 
encouraged  a  hope  that  the  sentence  might  be  revoked  (2) ;  he  shook  his 
head,  and  only  entreated  his  friend  not  to  leave  him  in  his  last  moments. 
But  he  was  denied  this  consolation,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Municipality; 
Malesherbes  repeatedly  applied  at  the  gate,  but  never  again  obtained  ad- 
mittance. 

The  King  then  desired  CMry  tp  bring  him  the  volume  of  Hume's  history 
which  contained  the  death  of  Charles  I;  he  read  itsedulously  for  the  few  days 
which  intervened  before  his  execution.  During  the  five  preceding  months, he 
had  perused  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  (5). 

At  length,  on  the  ^th  January,  Santerre  appeared,  with  a  deputation  from 
the  Municipality,  and  read  the  sentence  of  death.  The  King  received  it  with 
unshaken  firmness,  and  demanded  a  respite  of  three  days  to  prepare  for 
heaven;  to  be  allowed  an  interview  with  his  family,  and  to  obtain  the  conso- 
lation of  a  confessor.  The  two  last  demands  alone  were  conceded  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  following  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock.  He  then  resumed  his  tranquil  air,  and  dined  as  usual.  The  oflBcers 
who  guarded  him  had  removed  the  knives.  "Did  they  suppose  me,"  said  he, 
"  base  enough  to  kill  myself?  I  am  innocent,  and  can  die  without  appre- 
hension (4)." 
Sr'view  iuh  ^^®  ^***  interview  with  his  family  presented  the  most  heart-rend- 
bu  famiij'  ing  scene.  "  At  half-past  eight,"  says  Clery,  "  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment opened,  and  the  Queen  appeared,  leading  by  the  hand  the  Princess  Royal, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  they  all  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  King.  A 
profound  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
afflicted  family.  The  King  sat  down,  the  Queen  on  his  left,  the  Princess  Royal 
on  his  right,  Madame  Elizabeth  in  front,  and  the  young  Dauphin  between  bis 
knees.  This  terrible  scene  lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  royal  family  frequently  interrupting  the  words  of  the  King,  sufficiently 
evinced  that  he  himself  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  condemnation. 
At  length,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  Louis  rose;  the  royal  parents  gave  each  of 
them  their  blessing  to  the  Dauphin;  while  the  Princess  still  held  the  King 

(0  Lac.  X.  244.  346.  Cl^.  156.  (3)  Cl^.  159.  Th.  iii.  263. 

(3)  mg,  i.  340.  Lac.  x.  345, 347.  Clerj,  159.  (4)  Lac.  x.  346,  346.  fMf .  i.  340.,T1i.  '^  391. 
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embraced  round  the  waist;  as  he  approached  the  door,  they  uttered'the  most 
piercing  shrieks;^!  assure  you,  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  morning,'  said  he, 
'at  eight  o'clock.'— 'Why  not  at  seven?'  exclaimed  they  all  at  once.  *  Well, 
then,  at  seven,' answered  the  King.  'Adieu,  adieu!'  he  pronounced  these 
words  with  so  mournful  an  accent,  that  the  lamentations  redoubled ;  and  the 
Princess  Royal  fainted  at  his  feet.  At  length,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  so 
trying  a  scene,  the  Ring  embraced  them  all  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and  tore 
himself  from  their  arms  (1)." 

Bis  last  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  confessor,  the 
ttmnittQioa.  j^jjj^  Edgoworth,  who,  with  heroic  devotion,  discharged  the  peril- 
ous duty  of  attending  the  last  moments  of  his  Sovereign.  At  twelve  he  went 
to  bed,  and  slept  peaceably  till  five.  He  then  gave  his  last  instructions  to 
Cldry,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  little  property  which  he  had  at  his  disposal, 
a  ring,  a  seal,  and  a  lock  of  hair.  "  Give  this  ring  to  the  Queen,"  said  he, "  and 
tell  her  with  what  regret  I  leave  her;  give  her  also  the  locket  containing  the 
hair  of  my  children ;  give  this  seal  to  the  Dauphin ;  and  tell  them  all  what  I 
SQffer  at  dying  without  receiving  their  last  embraces ;  but  I  wish  to  spare  them 
the  pain  of  so  cruel  a  separation."  He  asked  for  scissors  to  cut  off  his  hair  with 
his  own  hands,  to  avoid  that  humiliating  operation  from  the  hands  of  the 
executioners,  but  the  officers  refused  his  request.  He  then  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  his  confessor,  at  a  little  altar  prepared  by  Gl^ry,  in  his  chamber, 
and  heard  the  last  service  for  the  dying  at  th  Aime  when  the  rolling  of  the 
drums,  and  the  agitation  in  the  streets,  announced  the  preparations  for  his 
execution  (2). 

His  fifca.  At  nine  o'clock,  Santerre  presented  himself  in  the  Temple.  "  You 
^'  come  to  seek  me,"  said  the  King;  "  allow  me  a  minute."  He  went 
into  his  closet,  and  immediately  came  out  with  his  testament  in  his  handv 
"  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  "  to  give  this  packet  to  the  Queen,  my  wife." — 
"That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  replied  the  worthy  representative  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality; "  I  am  here  only  to  conduct  you  to  the  scaffold."  The  King 
then  asked  another  member  of  the  Commune  to  take  charge  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  said  to  Santerre,  "  let  us  set  off."  The  Municipality  next  day 
pubtished  the  Testament,  "  as  a  proof  of  the  fanaticism  and  crimes  of  the 
Ring;"  without  intending  it,  they  thereby  raised  the  noblest  monument  to 
his  memory  (3). 

In  passing  through  the  court  of  the  Temple,  Louis  cast  a  last  look  to  the 
Tower,  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the  world;  and  imme- 
diately summoning  up  his  courage,  seate^d  himself  calmly  in  the  carriage, 
beside  his  confessor,  with  two  gendarmes  in  the  opposite  side.  During  the 
passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  occupied  two  hours,  he  never 
ceased  reciting  the  Psalms  which  were  pointed  out  by  the  venerable  priest. 
Even  the  soldiers  were  astonished  at  his  composure.  The  streets  were  filled 
^th  an  immense  crowd,  who  beheld  in  silent  dismay  the  mournful  pro- 
cession :  a  large  body  of  troops  surrounded  the  carriage ;  a  double  file  of 
soldiers  and  national  guards,  and  a  formidable  array  of  cannon  rendered 
hopeless  any  attempt  at  rescue.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Ghamps-£lys^es, 
he  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  undressed  himself,  without  the  aid  of 
the  executioners,  but  testified  a  momentary  look  of  indignation  when  they 
^an  to  bind  his  hands.    M.  Edgeworth  exclaimed,  with  almost  inspured 

(0  CMry,  i73.  Th.  iSi.  89|.  (3)  Uc.  x.  3S4.  Mig.  i.  340.  Th.  lU.  398.  O^, 

(a)  a«y,  131,  |33.  Th.  ui.  395»  8«T,  133, 1»4.  Edgevortb,  318^     .         GoOqIc 
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felidty,  ^^  Sabmit  to  thit  outrage  as  the  last  resemblance  to  the  Sayioar,  who 
is  about  to  recompense  your  sufferings/*  At  these  words  he  resigned  him* 
self,  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  He  there  received  the  sublime 
benediction  from  his  confessor,  ^^  Son  of  St.-Louis,  ascend  to  heaven !  ^  No 
sooner  had  he  mounted,  than,  advancing  with  a  firm  step  to  the  front  of 
the  scaffold,  with  one  look  he  imposed  silence  on  twenty  drummers,  placed 
there  to  prevent  his  being  heard,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  I  die  inno* 
cent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge;  I  pardon  the  authors  of  my  death, 
and  pray  God  that  my  blood  may  never  fall  upon  France.  And  you,  un- 
happy people  "'—-—At  these  words  Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat;  the 
executioners  seized  the  King,  and  the  descending  axe  terminated  his  exist- 
ence. One  of  the  assistants  seized  the  head,  and  waved  it  in  the  air;  the 
blood  fell  on  the  confessor,  who  was  still  on  his  knees  beside  the  lifeless 
body  of  his  sovereign  (1 ) . 

The  body  of  Louis  was,  immediately  after  the  execution,  removed  into 
the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  where  it  was  placed  in  a  grave  of  six  fecft  square,  with  its  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  Large  quantities  of  quick  lime  were 
immediately  thrown  into  the  grave,  which  occasioned  so  rapid  a  decompih 
aition,  that  when  his  remains  were  sought  after  in  1815,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  conveyed  to  the  Royal  Mausoleum  in  St.-Denis,  it  was  widi  great  dif- 
ficulty that  any  part  could  ^b  recovered.  Over  the  spot  where  he  was  in- 
terred. Napoleon  commenced  the  splendid  Temple  of  Glory,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  professedly  as  a  memorial  of  the  grand  army,  but  with  the  secret 
design  of  converting  it  into  a  monument  to  the  victims  of  the  Revolotion, 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  reveal  for  many  years,  and  till  monarchical 
feelings  were  to  a  certain  degree  restored.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
great  designs,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  calamities  which  occasioned  his 
InlJ,  and  the  superb  edifice  was  completed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  now  forms 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful  9tra^ 
lures  in  Paris*  He  suffered  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV,  on  the  same 
ground  where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so  many  other  of  the 
noble  victims  of  the  Revolution  perished,  where  Robespierre  and  Danlon 
were  afterwards  executed,  and  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  allied 
sovereigns  took  their  station  when  their  victorious  armies  entered  Paris  pn 
the  31st  March,  1814.  The  greatest  of  revolutionary  crimes,  the  greatest  of 
revolutionary  punishments,  took  place  on  the  same  spot  :  the  history  of 
modem  Europe  has  not  a  scene  fraught  with  equally  interesting  recollec- 
tions to  exhibit.  It  is  now  marked  by  the  colossal  obelisk  of  blood-red  granite, 
which  was  brought  from  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  1833,  by  the  French 
Government :  the  monument  which  witnessed  the  march  of  Gambyses,  and 
survived  the  conquests  of  Gaesar  ii(nd  Alexander,  is  destined  to  mark,  to  the 
latest  generation,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Louis,  and  of  the  final 
triumj^h  of  his  immortal  avenger  (2). 
Reorciioni  -j-jje  charactor  of  this  monarch  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the 
Louiifi'dfa.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ablest  of  the  republican  writers  of  France.  "  Louis 
nKt/r!  ^  *'  inherited  a  revolution  from  his  ancestors;  his  quahties  were  better 
fitted  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors  to  have  prevented  or  terminaled 
it;  for  he  was  capable  of  effecting  reform  before  it  broke  out,  and  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  constitutional  throne  under  its  influence.  He  was 

,  (I)  Edgtimrtb*  2f%  335,  23I«  Th.  ili.  899^  (3)  Nap.  ia  Us  Cuts,  i.  STO*  If  1«  Mi*  ^  '* 
340.  Uc.  X.  355.  M>f .  i«  Stii  Qonr,  ii.  IS,  H*        r^  T 
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perhaps  the  only  tndnarch  who  was  subject  to  no  passion,  not  eToti  that  of 
power,  and  who  united  the  two  qualities  most  essential  to  a  good  king,  fear 
of  God  and  lore  of  his  people.  He  perished  the  victim  of  passions  which  he 
hid  had  no  share  in  eiciting;  of  those  of  his  supporters,  to  which  he  was 
a  stranger;  of  the  multitude,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  awaken.  Few 
kings  haTe  left  so  venerated  a  memory.  History  will  inscribe  as  his  epitaph, 
that  with  a  little  more  force  of  mind,  he  would  have  been  an  unique  sove^ 
Mign(l). 

The  great  and  touching  qualities,  however,  exhibited  by  this  unhappy 
monarch  in  his  latter  days;  his  unexampled  sufTerings  and  tragic  fate,  must 
fiot  throw  into  oblivion  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  indecision  and 
weakness  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne;  or  make  us  forget  that  the  cala*> 
ffiities,  the  bloodshed,  and  irretrievable  changes  in  society  produced  by  the 
Rerolation,  sprung  from  his  amiable  but  unhappy  and  unconquerable  avoN 
tioQ  to  resolute  measures.  The  man  in  existence  who  knew  France  and  the 
HevolQtion  best  has  left  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  ^^  Had  Louis  XYI," 
taidNapol^n,  ^^ resisted  manfully;  had  he  evinced  the  courage,  the  acti> 
lity,  the  resolution,  of  Charles  I  of  England,  he  would  have  triumphed  (2)." 
The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  indeed,  deprived  him  of' the  principal  stay 
<rf  the  throne;  but  it  wa&  the  known  irresolution  of  his  character  which  was 
one  main  cause  of  that  defection,  by  rendering  the  whole  class  of  proprietors 
desperate,  when  such  a  chief  was  at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  the  prolonged 
itniggle  in  Lyons  and  la  Vend^^  proved  what  elements  of  resistance  remained 
in  the  nation,  even  after  they  had  withdrawn. 

The  reign  of  injustice  is  not  eternal;  no  special  interposition  of  Providence 
is  required  to  arrest  it;  no  avenging  angel  need  descend  to  terminate  its 
wrathful  course ;  it  destroys  itself  by  its  own  violence :  the  avenging  angel 
is  found  in  the  human  heart.  In  vain  the  malice  of  his  enemies  subjected 
Louis  to  every  indignity ;  in  vain  the  executioners  bound  his  arms,  and  the 
revolutionary  drums  stifled  his  voice;  in  vain  the  edge  of  the  guillotine 
destroyed  his  body,  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to  unhallowed  ground; 
his  spirit  has  triumphed  over  the  wickedness  of  his  oppressors.  From  his 
<leath  has  begun  a  reaction  in  favour  of  order  and  religion  throughout  the 
glohc.  His  sufferings  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  monarchy  than  all 
the  vices  of  his  predecessors  had  undone. 

It  is  by  the  last  emotions  that  the  great  impression  on  mankind  is  made. 
In  this  view  it.  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  interests  of  society  that  the 
crisis  of  the  French  monarchy  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Louis.  It  fell  not 
during  the  days  of  its  splendour,  or  its  wickedness ;  under  the  haughtiness 
<rf  Louis  XIV  or  the  infamy  of  du  Barry;  it  perished  in  the  person  of  a  spot- 
less monarch,  who,  most  of  all  his  subjects,  loved  the  people;  whose  life 
had  literally  been  spent  in  doing  good ;  whose  failings,  equally  with  his 
virtues,  should  have  protected  him  from  popular  violence.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed more  daring,  he  would  have  been  less  unfortunate;  had  he  strenu- 
ously supported  the  cause  of  royalty,  he  would  not  have  suffered  from  the 
^ry  of  the  populace ;  had  he  been  more  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  others, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  saved  his  own.  But  such  warlike,  or  am- 
bitious qualities,  could  not  with  certainty  have  been  relied  upqn  to  arrest 
the  Revolution :  they  would  have  postponed  it  to  another  reign,  but  it  might, 
ander  the  rule  of  an  equally  irresolute  prince,  have  then  come  under  darker 
auspices,  when  the  cessation  of  tyranny  had  not  extinguished  the  real  cause 


(1)  Mig.  i.  241.  (2)  I7«p.  in  Las  Gasas,  ii,  31  J. 
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of  popular  complaint,  and  the  virtues  of  the  monarch  had  not  made  un- 
pardonable the  fury  of  the  people.  The  catastrophe  occurred  when  all  the 
generous  feelings  of  our  nature  were  awakened  on  the  suffering  side;  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  done  more  for  the  cause  of  freedom  than  all  the  ances- 
tors of  his  race ;  whose  forbearance  had  been  rewarded  by  encroachment; 
meekness  by  licentiousness ;  aversion  to  violence,  by  the  thirst  for  human 
blood.  A  monarch  of  a  more  energetic  character  might  have  done  more 
to  postpone  the  Revolution;  none  could  have  done  so  much  to  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

Nor  was  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  lost  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the» 
cause  for  which  he  suffered.  His  resignation  in  adversity,  charity:  in  suf- 
fering, heroism  in  death,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  terrors  (rf  the  re- 
publican reign,  the  glories  of  the  imperial  throne,  have  passed  away;  but 
the  spotless  termination  of  the  monarchy  has  left  an  impression  on  mankind 
which  will  never  be  effaced.  In  the  darkest  night  of  the  moral  world,  a 
flame  has  appeared  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  at  first  feeble  and  struggling 
for  existence,  but  which  now  burns  with  a  steady  ray,  and  has  thrown  a 
sainted  light  over  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  days,  indeed,  of 
superstition  are  past;  multitudes  of  pilgrims  will  not  throng  to  his  tomb, 
and  stone  will  not  be  worn  by  the  knees  of  his  worshippers :  but  the  days  of 
admiration  for  departed  excellence  will  never  be  past ;  to  his  historic  shrine 
will  come  the  virtuous  and  the  pious  through  every  succeeding  age;  his 
fate  will  be  commiserated,  his  memory  revered,  his  murderers  execrated, 
so  long  as  justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  upon  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

8TATB  OF  EUfiOPB  PBIOR  TO  THE  COMMEMGEMKKT  OF  THE  IfAR. 

ARGUMENT. 

SUte  orEarope  at  the  commeQcement  of  the  French  Revolution— Great  excitement  universally 
prevalpnt  from  its  Success— Military  and  Naval  Strength  o(  Great-Prilain— Its  Parties- 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox— Mr.  Burke— Great  division  of  opinion  on  the  Revolution  between  these 
Leaders  and  the  Whigs  and  Tories— State  of  Austria— Military  Resources  of  the  Imperial 
Dominions- A asirian  Netherlands— Destruction  of  the  Barrier  Fortresses  by  the  Emperor 
Jospph— Military  State  of  Prussia— and  Russia— lis  Army- The  Cossacks— Poland  -  Sweden 
-Oiioman  Dom^inions -Italy  and  Piedmont— ^pa in  and  Portugal— Holland— Switzerland- 
France— State  of  Society  in  Europe  at  this  Period— Difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,  in  point  of  Military  Courage— Internal  State  of  France  when  Hostilities 
commenced- Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  the  European  Powers,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Contest— State  and  termination  of  the  War  in  Turkey,  and  gradual  extinction  of 
all  other  Jealousies  and  Hostilities— Menacing  Language  of  the  French  to  other  Slates  — 
Treaty  of  Mantua -Declaration  of  Pllnitz— Not  acted  upon  by  the  Allies— Revolutionary 
Party  inFranceresoluteonWar— Declamations  of  the  Girondists  in  favour  of  War— Mutual 
Recriminations,  which  lead  to  Hostilities— Strict  Neutrality  of  Great-Britain— Put  an  end  to 
by  the  Revolution  of  lOth  August-French  System  of  Propagandism  Their  Declaration  of 
War  against  all  nations  who  do  not  adopt  their  Principles  of  Government— Alarm  excited 
in  Great-Britain  by  these  Proceedings -Preparations  for  War  in  England— England  declares 
War  against  France— General  Reflections  on  these  Events. 

"A  REVOLUTION  in  France,"  says  Napoleon, "  is  always,  sooner  or  later,  fol- 
lowed by  a  revolution  in  Europe."  Placed  in  the  centre  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion, this  great  country  has,  in  every  age,  communicated  the  impulse  of  its 
own  changes  to  the  adjoining  states.  Its  situation  is  too  commanding  to 
admit  of  its  conquests  being  disregarded  by  the  neighbouring  kingdoms;  its 
moral  influence  too  extensive  to  suffer  them  to  escape  the  communication  of 
its  prevailing  principles. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great  an  event  as  the  French  Revolution, 
rousing  as  it  did  the  passions  of  one,  and  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  an- 
other portion  of  mankind,  all  the  world  over,  should  long  remain  an  object  of 
passive  observation  to  the  adjoining  states.  It  addressed  itself  to  the  hopes  and 
prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  country,  and,  exciting  their 
ill-smothered  indignation  against  their  superiors,  superadded  to.  the  sense  of 
real  injuries  the  more  powerful  stimulus  of  revolutionary  ambition.  A  fer- 
ment, accordingly,  immediately  began  to  spread  through  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms;  extravagant  hopes  were  formed;  chimerical  anticipations  in- 
dulged ;  and  the  labouring  classes,  inflated  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  their  bre- 
thren in  France,  deemed  the  time  approaching  when  the  distinctions  of  society 
were  to  cease,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty  expire,  amidst  the  universal  domi- 
nion of  the  people* 

citemfntin    ^  siuglo  succossful  rcvolution,  the  overthrow  of  one  established 

»oTi.qoiore  government,  will  spread  such  principles;  oceans  of  blood  must  be 

ff^och  Ke    *^*^  before  they  can  be  extinguished.  In  the  pursuit  of  democratic 

moimioa/'  ambition,  men  will  submit  to  tyranny  far  severer  than  monarchical 

government  can  venture  to  impose ;  in  the  hope  of  elevating  themselves  on 

Uie  ruins  of  their  superiors,  they  are  content  to  forego  all  the  real  blessings  of 

their  condition,  Not  ftU  the  sufferings  of  Napoleon's  reign^  not  the  French 
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conscription,  nor  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  have  been  able  to  extinguish  this 
desire.  More  than  one  generation  have  perished  in  the  struggle,  but  the  ar- 
dent spirit  is  still  the  same,  and  springs  up,  like  the  phoenix,  from  the  ashes 
of  former  existence. 

The  rise  of  this  terrible  spirit,  destined  to  convulse  the  globe,  excited  the 
utmost  alarm  in  all  the  European  monarchies.  From  it  sprang  the  bloody 
swars  of  the  French  Retvolution,  undertaken  to  crush  the  evil,  but  which  at 
first  tended  only  to  extend  it,  by  engrafting  on  the  energy  of  democratic  am- 
bition the  power  of  military  conquest.  With  them  began  a  new  series  of 
strifes;  they  terminated  the  contests  of  kings  among  €ach  other,  and  com- 
menced that  of  one  social  principle  against  another.  Wars,  thenceforward, 
became  the  result  of  conflicting  opinions  rather  than  contending  interests, 
and  the  jealousies  of  sovereigns  amongst  each  other  were  forgotten  in  the 
vehement  animosities  of  their  subjects.  They  assumed  a  less  interested,  but 
more  terrible  character;  the  passions  which  were  roused  brought  whole 
nations  into  the  field,  and  the  strife  which  ensued  involved  every  thing  which 
was  most  dear  to  all  classes  of  society  (1). 

Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  were  at  this  period  the  great  powers  of  Ea- 
rope;  they  bore,  accordingly,  the  principal  part  in  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle  which  ensued.  Though  little  inclined  for  a  contest^  they  were  all  in 
a  situation  capable  of  great  exertions.  Years  of  repose  had  fitted  them  to 
enter  with  unfettered  resources  upon  a  theatre  where  unprecedented  sacri- 
fices were  to  be  required. 

Ensuitd.  ^ixie  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great-Britaiti  to  recover,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  losses  and  exhaustion  of  the  American  war.  If  she  had  lost 
one  empire  in  the  Western,  she  had  gained  another  in  the  Eastern  world :  the 
wealth  of  India  began^to  pour  into  her  bosom;  and  a  little  island  in  the  west 
of  Europe  already  exercised  a  sway  over  realms  more  extensive  than  the  arms 
of  Rome  had  reduced  to  subjection .  A  vast  revenue,  amounting  to  L.7,OO0,000, 
was  already  derived  from  her  Indian  possessions;  and,  although  neariy  the 
whole  of  this  great  sum  was  absorbed  in  their  costly  establishment,  yet  her 
rulers  already  looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  period,  now  never 
likely  to  be  realized,  when  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  instead  of  being  as  here- 
tofore a  burden,  should  be  a  souf  ce  of  revenue  to  the  ruling  state,'and  the 
wealth  of  India  really  become  that  mine  of  gold  to  Britain,  which  it  had  lonj 
proved  to  numbers  of  her  children  (2).  Her  national  debt,  amounting  to 
1.244,000,000,  and  occasioning  an  annual  charge  of  L.9,517,00b,  was  indeed! 
severe  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people;  and  the  taxes,  though  light  i^ 
G?i«**^  comparison  of  what  have  been  imposed  in  later  times,  were  still 
Britain.  felt  as  oppressive ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  resources  of  the  stale  W 
augmented  to  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  repose  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  former  contest.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  n«- 
nufactures,  had  rapidly  increased;  the  trade  with  the  independent  states rf 
North-America  had  been  found  to  exceed  what  had  been  enjoyed  with  them 
•when  in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence ;  and  the  incessant  exertions  of  every 
individual  to  better  his  condition,  had  produced  a  surprising  effect  upon  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  state  of  public  credit.  The  three  per  cents, 
from  57,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  risen  to  99;  and  the  overflowing  wealth 
of  the  capital  was  already  finding  its  way  into  the  most  circuitous  foreign 
trades,  and  hazardous  distant  investments.  The  national  revenue  amoantcd 
to  L.16,000,000,  and  the  army  included  82,000  soldiers  in  the  British  islo, 

.<i)lllg.i.l!».  Uc.IV.HUt.i.|W.  (ll>A«i.I«rff.x»ihi^|». 
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besides  an  equal  force  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  thirty-six  regiments  of 
yeomanry ;  but  these  forces  were  rapidly  augmented  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and,  before  1796,  the  regular  army  of  Britain  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  men,  including  forty-two  thousand  militia.  More  than 
baH  of  this  force,  however,  was  required  for  the  service  of  the  colonies ;  and 
experience  has  ^oved,  that  Britain  can  never  collect  above  forty  thousand 
men  upon  any  one  point  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  real  strength  of 
England  consisted  in  her  inexhaustible  wealth,  in  the  public  spirit  and  energy 
of  her  people,  in  the  moral  influence  of  centuries  of  glory,  and  in  a  fleet  of  a 
hnndredand  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  which  gave  her  the  undisputed  command 
cfthefieas(l). 

Bat,  though  abounding  in  all  the  resources,  England,  at  this  period,  had 
little  of  the  moral  strength,  so  necessary  in  war.  During  the  disastrous  con- 
test in^America,  the  national  glory  had  been  seriously  tarnished.  Two  large 
armies  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  enemy;  and  even  the  ancient  supre- 
macy of  the  seas  seemed  to  have  been  put  in  hazard,  when  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  rode  triumphant  in  the  British  Channel.  The  glorious 
defence  of  Gibraltar  alone  had  maintained  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  English 
arms;  nor  was  either  the  army  or  the  navy  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  any 
early  success  probable.  Abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  description  existed  in 
e?erf  department  of  the  land  forces;  young  men  were  appointed  to  commis- 
sioDS  by  purchase,  or  in  consequence  of  parliamentary  influence,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  profession;  promotion  was  seldom  awarded  to  real  merit; 
and  no  academies  or  schools  were  in  existence  to  teach  the  inexperienced 
officer  even  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  that  the  British  army  was  improved,  and  her 
eommanders  Andered  capable  of  turning  to  good  account  that  undaunted 
courage,  which  in  everjr  age  has  formed  the  honourable  characteristic  of  the 
British  people  (2). 

England,  like  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  had  slumbered  on,  con- 
tented, prosperous,  and  for  the  most  part  inglorious,  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  bright  aurora  with  which  it  was  ushered  in,  in  the  days  of  Eu- 
gene and  Marlborough,  had  afforded  no  true  promise  of  the  general  character 
of  the  political  era  which  followed  them :  the  fierce  passions,  the  heart-stir- 
ring feelings,  the  enduring  energy  of  the  civil  wars,  had  passed  into  the  page 
of  history,  and,  with  the  licentious  profligacy  of  Charles  II,  were  pictured  only 
hi  contemporary  annals,  or  the  reflecting  mirror  of  the  national  theatre.  The 
arms  of  Frederick,  and  the  administration  of  Chatham,  alone  cast  a  fleeting 
lustre  over  the  general  monotony  of  the  period ;  but  c^ven  their  glories  were 
the  result  of  the  ambition  of  kings  or  the  rivalry  of  cabinets,  and  partook  not 
of  the  profound  interest  of  the  theological  contests  which  had  preceded,  or  the 
political  passions  which  followed  them.  The  strife  of  religion  had  ceased,  that 
of  equality  had  not  commenced ;  between  the  two  there  intervened  a  long 
Impose  of  a  hundred  years,  illustrated  by  few  glories,  stained  by  still  fewer 
erimes,  during  which  the  fervour  springing  from  the  former  great  convulsion 
insensibly  expired,  and  the  seeds  destined  to  produce  a  still  fiercer  collision 
irerc  gradually  ripening  to  maturity. 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  among  the  philosophers  and  statesmen 
of  this  period,  that  society  had  at  length  assumed  a  settled  and  permanent 
ibrm,  that  all  the  great  causes  of  discord  had  been  extinguished,  and  that 

(1)  Join.  i.  350.  Ann.-fteg.  zzxHi.  It4.    Report        (3)  Yom.  i.  2S1. 
^Finuwe  Committee,  May  10*  lT91.^t«t«  Paiiofs. 
James»i.TftUei.App,^rBr'tT«]>les,fi4r.  r^  \ 
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history  would  never  again  have  to  commemorate  the  vehement  contentionsand 
tragic  incidents  which  had  arisen  in  an  earlier  period  of  human  existence. 
Adam  Smith  observed,  that  while  the  population  of  America  was  doubling 
every  five-and-twenty  years,  that  of  Europe  was  slumbering  on  with  an  in- 
crease which  would  hardly  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  five  hundred;  while 
Gibbon  lamented  that  the  period  of  interesting  incident  W!as  past,  and  that 
the  modern  historian  would  never  again  have  to  record  the  moving  events 
and  dismal  catastrophes  of  ancient  story.  Such  were  the  anticipations  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  on  the  verge  of  a  period  destined  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  blood  of  Robespierre,  the  constancy  of  Pitt,  and  the  triumphs  of  Nel- 
son; when  the  human  race,  mowed  down  by  the  merciless  sword  of  Napo- 
l^oii,  was  to  spring  up  again  with  an  elasticity  almost  equalling  the  far-famed 
rapidity  of  Transatlantic  increase  (1). 

The  opinions  of  the  country,  as  might  have  been,  expected  on  so  great  an 
event,  were  divided  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  young,  the  ardent,  the 
philosophical,  were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  its  success;  anew  era 
seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  the  world ;  from  the  rise  of  freedom  iti  that 
great  empire,  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  the  bonds  of  superstition  appeared 
to  be  dropping  from  the  hands  of  the  human  race.  It  was  not  merely  the 
factious,  the  restless,  and  the  ambitious,  who  entertained  these  opinions; 
they  were  shared  by  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men;  and  in  England,  it 
might  with  truth  be  said,  what  an  eloquent  historian  has  observed  of  Europe 
in  general  (2),  that  the  friiends  of  the  French  Revolution  comprised  at  that 
period  the  most  enlightened  and  generous  of  the  community.  It  was  not 
then  that  its  tendency  was,  or  could  be,  generally  perceived  (3). 

But  if  the  changes  in  France  were  regarded  with  favour  by  one,  they  were 
looked  on  with  utter  horror  by  another  class,  of  the  community.  The  great 
majority  of  the  aristocratic  body,  all  the  adherents  of  the  church,  all  the 
holders  of  office  under  the  monarchy,  in  general  the  great  bulk  of  the  opu- 
lent ranks  of  society,  beheld  jthem  with  apprehension  or  aversion.  Many  of 
those  who.had  life  before  them,  rejoiced  in  the  changes  which  society  seemed 
about  to  undergo ;  those  who  had  passed  through  it,  trembled  at  their  ap- 
proach :  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  had  no  fears  of  the  consequences  of 
innovation ;  those  who  bad  acquired,  or  inherited  much,  were  justly  ap- 
prehensive that  they  would  be  the  first  objects  of  spoliation.  These  were  the 
general  divisions  of  society;  but  of  course  they  were  modified  by  the  temper 
or  habits  of  thought  in  difierent  individuals,  and  the  partisans  of  innovation 
numbered  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  noble  families  among 
their  supporters. 

Mr.  Fox  and  At  tho  hoad  of  the  first  party  was  Mr.  Fox,  the  eloquent  and 

Mr.  Pitt,  illustrious  champion  of  freedom  in  every  .part  of  the  world.  Des- 
cended of  a  noJ)le  family,  he  inherited  the  love  of  liberty  which  had  long 
been  hereditary  in  his  race,  and  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  his  eloquence 
long  maintained  his  place  as  leader  of  the  opposition  of  the  British  empire. 
His  talents  for  debate  were  of  the  very  highest  order;  and  in  the  impassioned 
energy  with  which  he  delivered  his  opinions,  he  never  was  exceeded  by  any 
orator  in  the  English  Parliament.  Though  he  was  too  indolent  to  have  ac- 
quired extensive  erudition,  and  was  often  Indebted,  like  Mirabeau,  for  the 

(l)  The  population  of  Prassia  is  now  donbiing  (3)  The  decided  democrats  in  Great  BriUiD  at 

in  26;  that  of  Britain  in  42;  that  of  Austria  in  69;  that  period  were  by  no  means  ncuneroos.    1W 

that  of  France  in  105 ;  that  of  Russia  la  66  years,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  noways  in* 

—  DopiH,  Force  Com,  d*  France,  i.  36.  dined  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  ibe  time,  at  eighty 

(3)  Bot.  i.  70.  thousand.— BuaKB,  riii.  140,  l4l. 
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facts  connected  with  the  subjects  of  discussion  rather  to  the  industry  of  others 
than  his  own  research,  yet  no  one  could  make  a  more  skilful  use  of  the  in- 
formalibri  with  which  he  was  furnished,  or  gathered  in  the  course  of  debate; 
or  descant  with  more  originaHty  on  a  subject  apparently  exhausted  by  the 
efforts  of  others. 'Profuse,  dissipated,  and  irregular  in  private  life,  he  had 
none  of  the  weight,  ever  so  powerful  in  England,  which  arises  from  the  purity 
of  personal  character ;  but  amidst  all  his  frailties,  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
and  generosity  of  his  disposition  secured  the  ardent  attachment  of  a  nume* 
rous  body  of  private  friends,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  men 
and  oldest  families  in  the  state ;  while  his  vehement  and  impassioned  oratory 
readily  commanded  the  admiration  of  that  numerous  class  who  longed  after 
more  popular  government,  or  the  general  license  of  a  revolution.  But  his 
intellect  was  not  equal  to  his  eloquence;  his  judgment  was  inferior  to  his 
debating  power  :  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  freedom,  he  advocated,  during 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  a  political  systeni,  which  was  entailing  upon  the 
country  where  it  arose  the  most  degrading  bondage ;  passionately  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  he  continued  constant  in  his  admiration  of  those  frantic 
innovations  which,  more  than  the  coalition  of  kings,  against  which  the  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence  were  directed,  rendered  impossible  its  duration  in  the 
first  of  European  monarchies. 

Mr,  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  which  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  in  the  full  possession  of  government,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  decided  majority  in  boih  Houses  of  Parliament.  Modern  history 
has  hardly  so  great  a  character  to  exhibit.  Inheriting  from  his  father,  the  first 
Lord  Chatham,  a  patriotic  and  truly  British  spirit,  he  early  imbibed,  at  the 
same  time,  a  strong  attachihent  to  those  liberal  principles  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  illustrious  man  was  founded,  and  which  had  given  to  his 
government  such  general  and  deserved  popularity.  His  early  career  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  these  sentiments,  and  his  great  abilities,  from  the 
Tcry  first,  gave  him  a  distinguished  place  in  Parliament;  but  circumstances 
soon  arose  which  called  forth  iheilatent  powers  of  his  mind,  and  exhibited  in 
full  lustre  the  indomitable  firmness  of  his  character.  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
had  formed  a  coalition,  after  their  chief  causfe  of  discord  had  been  extin- 
gnished  by  the  termination  of  the  American  war;  and,  strong  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  apparently  invincible  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  had  ventured 
upon  the  bold  measure  of  bringing  in  a  bill  which  took  from  the  East-India 
Company  the  government  of  India,  and  vested  it  in  certain  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed,  not  by  the  crown,,  but  by  the  House  of  Commons,  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  such  a  change,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have 
subverted  the  constitution,  by  the  establishment  of  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
possessed  of  greater  authority  and  influei;ice  than  the  executive.  But  this 
catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  the  Monarch  who  then 
held  the  British  sceptre.  Perceiving  at  once  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  well 
aware,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "that  this  bill,  if  carried, 
would  take  the  crown  from  the  King's  head,  and  place  it  on  that  of  Mr. 
^ox  (1),"  he  instantly  resolved  to  interpose  his  influence  to  prevent  it  from 
passing  into  a  law,  and,  if  necessary,  retire  to  Hanover,  rather  than  continue 
in  Britain,  the  mere  instrument  of  a  parliamentary  oligarchy.  By  his  exertions 
^'- «.  '-8^  the  bill,  after  having  passed  the  Commons  by  a  great  majority,  was 
thrown  out,  by  a  slender  majority,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  this  led.  to  the 
"^mediate  resignation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry.  The  King  instantly  sent  for 

(i)  Pari.  HUl.  %x\r,  125. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  and  on  the  i2tli  January,  1784,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Never  did  a  more  arduous  struggle  await  a  minister.   The  Opposition,  led 
hy  the  impetuous  energy  of  Fox,  aided  by  the  experienced  influence  anc[^ad- 
miraMe  temper  of  Lord  North,  were  possessed  of  a  great  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  treated  at  first  with  the  utmost  scorn,  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  young  man  of  sixwand-twenty  to  dispossess  them  of  the  goyemment.  But  it 
was  soon  efident,  that  his  talents  were  equal  to  the  task,  how  arduous  and 
apparently  hopeless  soever.  Invineible  in  resolution,  and  yet  cool  in  danger; 
possessed  of  a  moral  courage  which  nothing  could  overcome;  fertile  in  re* 
sources,  powerful  in  debate,  eloquent  in  declamation,-— he  exhibited  a  com- 
bination of  great  qualities,  which  for  political  contests  never  was  excelled.  A 
pure  and  irreproadiable  private  character,  gave  his  opponents  no  weak  side 
wherein  to  assail  the  panoply  with  which  he  was  surrounded :  a  temperament, 
the  energies  of  which  were  wholly  concentrated  on  national  objects,  left  him 
no  room  for  selfish  passion  or  private  gratification.  Incorruptible,  though 
wielding  the  wealth  of  England  and  the  Indies;  fearless,  though  combating 
alone  the  whole  weight  of  an  apparently  irresistible  Opposition;  cool,  though 
tried  by  all  the. means  which  could  overcome  the  firmest  patience;  cautions, 
when  prudence  counselled  reserve ;  energetic  and  eloquent,  when  the  mo- 
ment for  action  had  arrived;  he  successfully  withstood  the  most  formidable 
parliamentary  majority  which  had  appeared  in  English  history  since  the 
Revolution,  and  ultimately  remained  victorious  in  the  struggle.  An  adminis- 
tration thus  tried  in  itiS  infancy,  was  proof  against  any  other  danger  in  its 
maturer  years :  the  intellect  of  its  head  clearly  and  at  on<fe  perceived  both  the 
peril  of  the  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  expedience  of  making 
no  attempt  by  external  means  to  check  its  progress;  and,  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  that  great  convulsion  found  the  British 
government  in  the  hands  of  one,  alike  friendly  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
hostile  to  the  excesses  whiph  so  often  lead  to  its  destruction.  An  attentive 
observer  of  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  therefore,  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  any  act  which  might  involve  England  in  any  hostility  vrith  its  distracted 
neighbour;  and,  though  strongly  pressed  in  the  outset  to  take  a  part  in  the 
struggle,  he  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  when  the  German  armies  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  ar- 
rived when  it  was  possible  to  terminate,  by  a  single  hostile  demonstration, 
the  rivalry  of  four  centuries. 

Mr.  Burke,  jfr.  Burkc  was  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  composed  of  the  old 
Whigs,  who  supported  the  principles  of  the  English,  but  opposed  those  of  the 
French  Revolution.  This  celebrated  man  had  long  combated  in  the  ranks  of 
Opposition  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  warmest  private  friendship  had  cemented 
their  political  alliance ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  they 
embraced  difierent  views  (1).  Mr.  Fox  warmly  applauded  its  principles,  and 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "the  new  constitution  of  France  was 
the  most  stupendous  andtglorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  foundation  of  human  integritj'  in  any  age  or  country."  Mr.  Burke,  on 
the  other  hand,  gifted  with  greater  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  early 
exerted  his  talents  to  oppose  the  levelling  principles  which  that  convulsion 
had  introduced ;  and  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution  produced,  perhajw, 
a'greater  impression  on  the  public  mind  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  world.  It  abounds  in  eloquent  passages,  profound  wisdom,  and  discrimi* 

(1)  Aon,  Reg.  xxxUi.  114.  ^  r^  i 
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nating  talent ;  but,  vast  as  its  influence  and  unbounded  as  its  reputation  were 
vhen  it  first  appeared,  its  value  was  not  fully  understood  till  the  progress 
of  events  had  demonstrated  the  justice  of  its  principles.  The  division  on  this 
vital  question  for  ever  alienated  these  illustrious  men  from  each  other,  and 
drew  tears  from  both  in  tbe  House  of  Commons;  an  emblem  of  the  effects  of 
this  heart-stirring  event  upon  the  charities  of  private  life,  of  the  variance 
which  it  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  families,  and  between  friend* 
ships  which  "had  stood  the  strain  of  a  whole  lifetime  (1)." 
DiTbion  The  occasion  on  which  this  momentous  separation  took  place, 
^^Li ''  was  in  the  debate  on  the  new  constitution  proposed  for  the  pro-* 
tt.FSiiS'  vinces  of  Canada,  in  1791;  a  remarkable  coincidence,  when  the 
coMtnutiou.  subsequent  events  in  that  colony  are  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  vehement  strife  between  the  monarchical  and  republican  principles,  of 
which  it  afterwards  became  the  theatre.  So  strongly  did  both  these  illustrious 
statesmen,  but  especially  Mr.  Burke,  feel  on  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  they  mutually  introduced  it  into  almost  all  the  de« 
bates  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  period;  and  it  waa 
especially  the  subject  of  vehement  and  impassioned  declamation,  on  occasioii 
April  i5.i79x.of  thc  dcbatc  on  Mr,  Baker's  motion  relative  to  a  war  with  Russia, 
^'""  ^  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  Canada  Government  Bill,  subjects 
"which  not  unnaturally  led  to  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on  the  external  relations  and  internal  happiness  of  nations.  From  that 
time  a  rupture  between  these  two  great  men  was  distinaly  foreseen,  both  by 
their  friends  and  the  public.  It  was,  in  truth,  unavoidable ;  and  is  to  be 
r<^arded  as  the  index  to  the  schism  which  must  ensue  in  every  free  com<- 
muDity,  on  occasion  of  strong  democratic  excitement,  between  those  wha 
adhere  to  the  landmarks  of  the  past,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  adventure 
on  the  dark  sea  of  future  innovation.  Still,  however,  the  external  appearances 
rf friendship  were  maintained  between  them;  they  visited,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  in  former  years;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,  when  the  Canada  Bill 
was  to  be  debated  in  committee,  they  not  only  walked  to  the  House  together, 
but  Mr.  Fox  treated  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  previous  conversation,  with  confidence, 
9ud  mentioned  to  him  a  political  circumstance  of  some  delicacy.  But  the 
feelings  of  the  latter  were  too  ardent  to  be  restrained :  the  future,  big  with 
disaster,  revealed  itself  so  clearly  to  his  view^  that  it  obliterated  the  past, 
overshadowed  the  present;  and,  in  the  debate  which  followed  on  that  night, 
these  two  illustrious  men  were  for  ever  severed,  the  popular  party  in 
Great-Britain  permanently  rent  in  twain.  The  debates  on  this  subject  possess 
the  highest  interest.  They  not  only  embrace  the  most  thrilling  event  in  the 
biography  of  both,  but  they  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  Europe  dur^ 
ing  its  most  eventful  period-^he  destinies  of  civilisation  hung  upon  their 
words  (2). 

oAiTpox  ^  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox  it  was  urged  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the 
iw  previous  debate  on  the  Russian  armament—"  Without  entering 
k««uiion.  into  the  question  whether  hereditary  honours  are  in  themselves  an 
•dvanuge  or  an  evil,  the  point  which  the  House  has  now  to  consider,  is, 
Whether  there  is  any  thing  in  them  so  peculiarly  advantageous  as  to  incline 
OS  to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  they  are  unknown,  and  by  such 
means  distinguish  Canada  from  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  New  World.  In 
countries  where  they  make  a  part  of  the  constitution  it  is  not  wise  to  destroy 

(I)  Ann.  Efg.  xxxiii.  |86.  (2)  Pari.  Deb.  xx'tx.  $62;  and  Burke's  Speecbet, 
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them ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  give  them  birth  and  life  in  a  country 
where  they  at  present  do  not  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  such  an 
attempt,  except  on  the  principle  that  as  Canada  was  formerly  a  French  colony, 
there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinc- 
tion of  which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplore,  and  of  reviving  in  the  West 
that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  has  fallen  into  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  Are  those  red  and  blue  ribbons,  which  have  lost  tlieir  lustre  in  the 
Old  World,  again  to  shine  forth  in  the  New?  What  can  be  so  absurd  as  to 
introduce  hereditary  honours  in  the  New  World,  where  they  are  so  much  the 
object  of  undisguised  aversion?  The  proposed  Upper  Chaniber  would  be 
equally  objectionable  if  the  council  were  hereditary,  for  such  an  assembly 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a<  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  authority. 
Equally  objectionable  is  the  clause  for  making  provision  for  the  Protestant 
clergy,  by  enacting  that,  in  all  grants  by  the  Crown  of  unappropriated  lands, 
one-seventh  should  be  given  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  What  can  be  so  mon- 
strous as  such  a  fundamental  rule  in  a  country  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Catholics?  Even  if  they  were  all  Protestants  it  would  still  be 
objectionable ;  bow  much  more  so,  therefore,  when  the  whole  of  the  Pro- 
testants, such  as  they  are,  are  much  subdivided,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
them  are  Presbyterians,  dissenters,  or  subordinate  sects. 

"  Feeble  as  my  powers  are  in  comparison  with  my  honourable  friend's, 
whom  I  must  call  my  master,  for  every  thing  that  I  know  in  politics  I  owe  to 
him,  I  should  yet  ever  be  ready  to  maintain  my  principles  even  against  his 
superior  eloquence.  I  will  maintain  that  the  rights  of  man,  which  he  states 
as  chimerical  and  visionary,  are,  in  fact,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every 
rational  constitution,  and  even  of  the  British  constitution  itself,  as  the  statute- 
book  abundantly  proves;  for  what  is  the  original  compact  between  king  and 
people  there  recognised,  but  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
people  as  men,  which  no  prescription  can  supersede,  and  no  accident  remove 
or  obliterate? 

"  If  these  principles  are  dangerous  to  the  constitntion,  they  are  the  prin- 
ciples gf  my  right  honourable  friend,  from  whom  I  learned  them.  During  the 
American  war  we  have  together  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  a  Washington,  and 
mourned  almost  in  tears  for  the  fate  of  a  Montgomery.  From  him  I  have 
learned  that  the  revolt  of  a  whole  people  cannot  be  the  result  of  incitement 
or  encouragement,  but  must  have  proceeded  from  provocation.  Such  was  his 
doctrine  when  he  said,  with  equal  energy  and  emphasis,  that  he  could  not 
draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  people.  I  grieve  to  find  that  he  has 
since  learned  to  draw  such  an  indictment,  and  to  croym  it  with  all  the 
technical  epithets  which  disgrace  our  statute-book,  such  as  false,  malicious, 
wicked,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  or  not  having. the  fear  of  God  before 
your  eyes.  Taught,  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  no  revolt  of  a  nation 
can  spring  but  from  provocation,  I  could  not  help  feeling  joy,  ever  since  the 
constitution  of  France  was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man — the  basis  on  which 
the  British  constitution  itself  is  rested.  To  vilify  it,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  libel  the  British  constitution,  and  no  book  my  right  honourable  friend 
can  write,  how  able  soever,  no  speech  he  can  deUver,  how  eloquent  soever, 
can  induce  me  to  change  or  abandon  that  opinion; 

"  I  was  formerly  the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  balance  of  power,  when 
France  was  that  intriguing  restless  nation  which  she  had  formerly  proved. 
Now  that  the  situation  of  France  is  altered^  and  that  she  has  erected  a  govern- 
ment from  which  neither  insult  nor  injury  can  be  apprehended  by  her 
neighbours,  I  am  extremely  indifferent  concerning  the  baiance  of  ipower,  and 
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shali  coDttnue  sotUl  I  see  other  nations  combine  Ae  same  power  with  the 
same  principles  of  government  as  that  of  Old  France.  The  true  principle  of 
the  balance  of  power  is  not  to  keep  every  state  exactly  in  its  former  condi- 
tion, for  that  is  impossible,  but  to  prevent  any  one  obtaining  such  an  ascen- 
dency as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rest.  No  man  can  say  that  Russia  will  be  the 
successor  of  France  in  this  respect.  Her  extent  of  territory,  scanty  popula- 
tion, and  limited  revenue,  render  her  power  by  no  means  formidable  to  us : 
she  is  a  power  whom  we  can  neither  attack,  nor  be  attacked  by :  and  is  it 
with  such  a  power  we  are  to  commence  hostilities  in  order  to  prop  up  the 
decaying  Turkish  empire,  the  overthrow  of  which  would  be  more,  likely  to 
prove  advantageous  than  injurious  to  our  interests.  If  we  compare  the  pre- 
sent state  of  France  with  its  past  condition,  both  as  respects  the  politics  of 
Europe  and  the  happiness  of  the  j>eople,  even  those  who  most  detest  the 
Revolution  must  see  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  effects.  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
government  of  France,  in  its  internal  tendency,  as  good,  because  it  aims  at 
the  happiness  of  those  who, are  subject  to  it.  Different  opinions  may  be. 
entertained  by  different  men  as  to  the  change  of  system  that  has  taken  place 
iathat  country;  but  I,  for  one,  admire  the  new  constitution  of  France,  con- 
sidered altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  foundations  of  human  integrity  in  any  age  or 
country  (i)." 

•Argument  Mr.  Burko  commcuccd  his  reply  in  a  grave  and  solemn  tone, 
M?  Burke^^  befitting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  rending  asunder  of 
Sm"?*"^*  ties  which  had  endured  unbroken  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
them.  u  fjig  House,"  said  he,  "  is  now  called  upon  to  do  a  high  and  im- 
portant act:  to  appoint  a  legislature  for  a  distant  people,  and  to  affirm  its 
own  competency  to  theexercise  of  such  a  power.  On  what  foundation  is  such 
an  assumption  to  rest?  Not,  surely,  on  a  vague  conception  of  the  rights  of 
man;  for,  if  such  a  doctrine  is  admitted,  all  that  the  House  should  do,  is  to 
call  together  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  decide  by  a  majority 
of  their  votes  what  form  of  government  they  are  to  receive.  Setting  aside  so 
absurd  a^  proposition,  on  what  must  this  House  found  its  competence  to 
legislate  at  all  on  this  matter?  Clearly  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  acquired 
title  so  to  legislate  from  the  right  of  conquest,  and  a  cessation  of  the  rights  of 
the  old  government,  obtained  by  us  in  the  treaty  which  confirmed  it.  These 
principles  bind  us  to  legislate  in  an  equitable  manner  for  the  people  of 
Canada,  and  they  are  in  return  to  owe  allegiance  to  us.  The  question  then  is, 
on  what  basis  is  this  new  government  to  be  formed?  Are  we  to  frame  it 
according  to  the  old  light  of  the  English  constitution,  or  by  the  glare  of  the 
new  lanterns  of  the  clubs  at  Paris  and  London? 

"  In  determining  this  point,  we  are  not  to  imitate  the  example  of  countries 
which  have  disregarded  circumstances,  torn  asunder  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
the  ties  of  nature.  To  the  constitution  of  America,  doubtless,  great  attention 
is  due;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  people  of  Canada  should  have  nothing 
to  envy  in  the  constitution  of  a  neighbouring  stale.  But  it  is  plain  that  they 
have  not  the  same  elements  for  the  enjoyment  of  republican  freedom  which 
exist  in  the  United-States.  The  people  of  America  have  a  constitutions  as  well 
adapted  to  their  character  and  circumstances  as  they  could  have;  but  that 
character  and  these  circumstances  are  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
French  Canadians.  The  Americans  have  derived  from  their  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  a  certain  quantity  of  phlegm,  of  old  English  good-nature^  that  fits 

(I)  Pari.  liUt.  xxix.  lOT,  248,  879  j  aad  Fox's  Speeches,  iv.  21 7. 204, 19»*  ^  j 
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them  better  for  a  repnblRi^n  govemment.  They  had  also  a  republican  educa- 
tion; their  form  of  internal  goYemment  was  republican,  and  the  principles 
and  vices  of  it  have  been  restrained  by  the  beneficence  of  an  over-raling 
monarchy  in  this  country.  The  formation  of  their  constitution  was  preceded 
by  a  long  war,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  military  discipline,  they  had 
learned  order,  submission,  and  command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men.  They 
had  learned  what  a  Ring  of  Sparta  had  said  was  the  great  wisdom  to  be 
learned  in  his  country— -the  art  of  commanding  and  obeying.  The;^  were 
trained  to  govemment  by  war,  not  by  plots,  murders,  and  assassinations. 

^^But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  ancient  Canadians,  who,  being  the  most 
numerous,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention?  Are  we  to  give  them  the 
French  constitution-^  constitution  founded  on  principles  diametrically 
opposite  to  ours,  that  could  not  assimilate  with  it  in  a  single  point ;  as  dif* 
ferent  from  it  as  wisdom  from  folly,  as  vice  from  virtue,  as  the  most  opposite 
extremes  in  nature — a  constitution  founded  on  what  was  called  the  rights  of 
man  ?  But  let  this  constitution  be  examined  by  its  practical  effects  in  the 
French  West-India  colonies.  These,  notwithstanding  three  disastrous  wan, 
were  most  happy  and  flourishing  till  they  heard  of  the  rights  of  man.  As 
soon  as  this  system  arrived  among  them.  Pandora's  box,  replete  with  every 
mortal  evil,  seemed  to  fly  open,  hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mis- 
chief to  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth.  Blacks  rose  against  whites,  whites 
against  blacks^  and  each  against  the  other,  in  murderous  hostility;  subor- 
dination was  destroyed,  the  bonds  of  society  torn  asunder,  and  every  man 
seemed  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his  neighbour. 

'  Black  spiritfl  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray* 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle/ 

All  was  toil  and  trouble,  discord  and  blood,  from  the  moment  that  this  doc- 
trine was  promulgated  among  them ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  wherever  the 
rights  of  man  are  preached,  such  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  eon- 
sequences.  France,  who  had  generously  sent  them  the  precious  gift  of  the 
rights  of  man,  did  not  like  this  image  of  herself  reflected  in  her  cfiild,  and 
sent  out  a  body  of  troops,  well-seasoned  too  with  the  rights  of  man,  to  res- 
tore order  and  obedience.  These  troops,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  instructed 
as  they  were  in  the  principles  of  govemment,  felt  themselves  bound  to  become 
parties  in  the  general  rebellion,  and,  like  most  of  their  brethren  at  home, 
began  asserting  their  rights  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  their  general.   . 

^^ Dangerous  doctrines  are  now  encouraged  in  this  country,  and  dreadful 
consequences  may  ensue  from  them,  which  it  is  my  sole  wish  and  ambi- 
tion to  avert,  by  strenuously  supporting,  in  all  its  parts,  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  practice  now  is,  with  a  certain  party,  to  bestow  upon  all 
occasions  the  very  highest  praise  upon  the  French  constitution,  and  it  is  im- 
material whether  this  praise  be  bestowed  upon  the  constitution  or  the  revo« 
lution  of  that  country,  since  the  latter  has  led  directly  to  the  former.  To 
such  a  length  has  this  infatuation  been  carried,  that  whoever  now  disapproves 
of  the  anarchy  and  confusion  that  have  taken  place  in  France,  or  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  order  and  liberty  are  to  emanate  from  it,  is 
forthwith  stigmatized  as  an  enemy  to  the  British  constitution ;  a  charge 
equally  false,  unfair,  and  calumnious.  Doctrines  of  this  sort  are  at  all  times 
dangerous,  but  they  become  doubly  so  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  so  great 
a  name  as  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  always  puts  his  opi- 
nions in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  light,  and  who  has  not  hesitated,  in 
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this  yery  debate,  to  call  the  French  constttntion  the  most  glorious  and  stu* 
pendons  fabric  eyer  reared  by  human  wisdom. 

*^That  constitution,  or  revolution,  whichever  they  choose  to  call  it,  can 
neyer  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  will  inevitably  promote  tyranny,  anar- 
chy, and  revolution.  I  have  never  entertained  ideas  of  government  different 
from  those  which  I  now  maintain.  Monarchy,  I  have  always  thought,  is  the 
basis  of  all  good  government ;  and  the  nearer  to  monardiy  any  government 
approaches,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  and  vice  versd.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  subvert  the  constitution  are  now,  indeed,  few  in  number  in  this  country ; 
but  can  we  be  sure  that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  or  that  the  time  may 
Beyer  come,  when,  under  the  influence  of  scarcity  or  tumult,  the  monarchi- 
cal institutions  of  the  country  may  be  threatened  with  overthrow?  Now, 
then,  is  the  time  to  crush  this  diabolical  spirit,  and  watch,  with  the  greatest 
Ti(|[ilance,  the  slightest  attempt  to  subvert  the  British  constitution. 

*4t  is  perhaps  indiscretion  at  any  period,  but  especially  at  my  advanced 
years,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  friends  an  occasion  for  desertion ;  but  if  a 
firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  should  place  me  in 
such  a  dilemma,  I  will  risk  all,  and  with  my  last  words  exclaim,— Fly  from 
theFrcnch  constitution.''— *<There  is  no  loss  of  friends,"  said  Mr.  Fox.— "Yes," 
said  Mr.  Burke,  ^^  there  is  a  loss  of  friends.  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct : 
I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  him  I  love :  our  friendship  is.  at  an  end. 
Wth  my  last  breath  I  will  earnestly  entreat  the  two  right  honourable  gentle* 
men  who  are  the  great  rivals  in  this  house,  that,  whether  they  hereafter 
move  in  the  political  hemisphere  as  two  flaming  meteors,  or  walk  together 
like  brethren,  hand  in  hand,  to  (>reserve  and  cherish  the  British  constitu- 
tion; to  guard  it  against  iifknovation,  and  save  it  from  the  dangers  of  theoretio 
alterations.  It  belongs  to  the  infinite  and  unspeakable  Power,  the  Deity,  who 
with  his  arm  hurls  a  comet,  like  a  projectile,  out  of  its  course,  and  enables  it 
to  endure  the  sun's  heat  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  chilly  ni^t,  to  aim 
at  the  formation  of  infinite  perfection ;  to  us,  poor,  weak,  incapable  mor-* 
tals,  there  is  no  safe  rule  of  conduct  but  experience  (1)." 

Their  Aa«i     Mr.  Fox  rose  to  reply,  but  tears  for  some  time  choked  his  utte- 

••Ptttuoo.  ranee,  and  they  continued  to  roll  down  his  cheeks  even  for  some 
time  after  he  had  begun  his  speech.  He  commenced  by  expressing,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  love  and  affection  for  Mr.  Burke,  which  had  begun  with 
his  boyhood,  and  remained  unbroken  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  but  by 
degrees  the  subject  of  their  present  division  again  rushed  upon  his  mind, 
and,  although  he  called  him  his  right  honourable  friend,  yet  it  was  evident 
to  all  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  A  meeting  of  the  Whigs  was  held 
to  consider  this  great  schism  which  had  broken  out  in  their  party,  and  the 
"^  w.  »79i  following  resolution  appeared  in  their  official  journal,  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  on  the  subject :  "  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land, true  to  their  principles,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  former  is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure 
doctrines  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have 
fevariably  acted.  The  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  Parlia- 
ment." Mr.  Burke,  in  alluding  to  this  resolution,  said,  on  the  same  night, 
that  he  knew  he  was  excommunicated  by  one  party  and  that  he  was  too 
old  to  seek  another  (2);  and  though  in  his  age  he  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet  this  disgrace,  yet  he  disdained  to  make  any  recantation,  and 
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did  DOt  care  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  any  man  in  the  House,  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 
Reflections  Nolhiug  CEU  bc  imagined  more  characteristic  of  both, these  11- 
OD  the  event.  lugtriQus  mcn,  and  of  the  views  of  the  parties  of  which  they  seyer- 
ally  were  the  heads,  than  the  speeches  now  given.  On  the  one  side  ate  to  bc 
seen  warm  affection,  impassioned  feeling,  philanthropic  ardour,  vehemence 
of  expression,  worthy  of  the  statesman  who  has  been  justly  styled  by  no  com- 
mon man, "  the  most  Demosthenian  orator  iince  the  days  of  Demosthenes  (i) ;" 
on  the  other,  an  ardent  mind,  a  burning  eloquence,  a  foresight  chastened  by 
observation  of  the  past,  benevolence  restrained  by  anticipation  of  the  future. 
In  the  ardour  of  the  latter  in  support  of  the  truths  with  which  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  lament  the  undue  asperity 
of  indignant  prophecy ;  in  the  former,  too  great  stress  laid  upon  political  con- 
sistency under  altered  times.  But  time,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has  now  re- 
solved the  justice  of  the  respective  opinions  thus  eloquently  advanced,  and 
thrown  its  verdict,  with  decisive  weight,  into  the  scale  with  Mr.  Burke.  There 
is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipation,  a 
more  signal  instance  of  erroneous  views  than  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Fox,  when 
he  said,  that  the  French  constitution  was  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  wis- 
dom ever  reared  in  any  age  or  country ;  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  now  that  France  had  obtained  demo- 
cratic institutions;  and  that,  if  it  was  subverted,  no  peril  was  to  be  appre- 
hended to  European  liberty  from  the  power  or  ambition  of  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  must  admit  the  extraordinary  sagacity  with  which  Mr.  Burke 
not  merely  predicted  the  consequences  to  itself  and  to  Europe,  which  neces- 
sarily would  arise  from  the  convulsions  in  France,  but  also  pointed  out  so 
clearly  that  vital  distinction  betw  een  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gallic  race  on 
the  shores  of  the  St. -Lawrence,  and  the  remarkable  difference  in  their  ca- 
pacity to  bear  democratic  institutions,  which  was  destined  not  to  produce  its 
natural  effects  for  half  a  century,  and  of  which  we  are  now  only  beginning 
to  see  the  ultimate  results. 

*  State  of        Unwearied  in  perseverance,  firm  in  purpose,  unchangeable  in  am- 

•  ^""'^'*  bition,  the  Austrian  government  was  the  most  formidable  rival  with 
whom  the  French  Republic  had  to  anticipate  a  contest  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  great  empire,  containing  at  that  time  nearly  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue  of  ninety  million  florins,  numbered  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe  among  its  provinces.  The  manu- 
facturing wealth  of  Flanders,  the  agricultural  riches  of  Lombardy,  added  not 
less  to  the  pecuniary  resources,  than  the  energetic  valour  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  impetuous  zeal  of  theTyrolese,  to  the  military  strength  of  the  empire. 
The  possession  of  the  Low-Countries  gave  them  an  advanced  post,  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  immediately  in  contact  with  the  French  frontier;  while  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  formed  a  vast  fortress,  garrisoned  by  an  attached  and 
warlike  people,  and  placed  at  a  salient  angle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
certain  theatre  of  future  combats,  fler  armies,  numerous  and  highly  disci- 
plined, had  acquired  immortal  renown  in  the  wars  of  Maria-Theresa,  and 
maintained  a  creditable  place,  under  Daun  and  Laudohn,  in  the  scientific 
campaigns  with  the  great  Frede?  ick.  Her  government,  nominally  a  monarchy, 
but  really  an  oligarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  nobles,  possessed  all  that 
firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  by  which  aristocratic  powers  have  always 
been  distinguished;  and  which,  under  unparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters, 
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has  brought  them  at  last  successfully  through  the  long  struggle  in  which  .they 
were  shortly  after  engaged  (1). 

Maria-Theresa  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  it  was  her  heroic 
spirit,  sage  administration,  and  popular  character,  which  brought  its  fortunes 
safe  through  the  terrible  crisis  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  grandeur  and  prosperity.  At 
the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  11  in  1780,  new  maxims  of  government  suc- 
ceeded :  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  monarchy  seemed  about  to  expire.  His  mind 
was  cultiyated,  his  views  boQevolent,  his  habits  simple :  but  these  amiable 
qualities  were/ combined  with  others  of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  An  ardent 
reformer,  a  philanthropic  philosopher,  he  was  impatient  to  change  every  thing 
in  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  administration  of  his  vast  states;  and  in 
the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  urg«d  on  many  reforms  neither  called  for  nor 
desired  by  his  subjects.  Endowed  with  an  ardent  and  innovating  tempera- 
ment, he,  at  the  same  time,  was  animated  by  a  desire  for  territorial  acquisi- 
tion and  military  glory.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  attending  the  possession  of  the  Lqw-Countries,  s6  much  exposed  to 
France,  so  far  removed  from  the  hereditary  states,  and  relying  on  the  sup- 
port of  Catharine,  Empress  of  Russia,  in  whose  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey 
he  was  participant,  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  incorporating  Bavaria  with 
his  vast  possessions,  by  giving  the  Elector  the  Low-Countries  in  exchange, 
with  the  title  of  King.  Frederick  of  Prussia  instantly  sounded  the  alarm  on 
this  dangerous  proposal,  and,  by  his  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Berlin  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which*was  the  last  act  of  that 
great  man,  and  for  the  time  caused  this  ambitious  project  on  the  part  of 
March  17,  Austria  to  miscarry.  But  the  Imperial  cabinet  never  lost  sight  of 
"**^'  the  design,  and  their  attempts  to  carry  it  into  execution  during  the 

course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  became,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the 
source  of  numberless  calamities  to  themselves  and  to  Europe  (2). 

The  Austrian  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry,  thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  artillery;  but  the  extent  and  warlike  spirit  of  their  domi- 
nions furnished  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  contest. 
Sincere  and  honest  in  principle,  attached  to  old  institutions,  and  powerfully 
swayed  by  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  her  varied  dominions  were,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  Italian  provinces,  unanimous  in  their  horror  of  the 
French  republican  principles ;  while  the  power  and  firm  ascendant  of  the 
nobility  gave  steadiness  and  consistence  to  their  efforts  to  oppose  it.  The 
cavalry  was  in  the  finest  order,  and  performed  splendid  services  during  the 
course  of  the  war ;  but  the  infantry,  though  well  adapted  for  plain  fighting 
in  a  good  position,  was  incapable  of  the  energetic  movements  which  the  new 
system  of  military  operations  required,  and  was  disgraced  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  large  bodies  laying  down  their  arms.  The  provinces  of  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat,  lying  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  were  organized 
in  a  military  manner;  all  the  inhabitants  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
from  whence  the  government  derived  inexhaustible  supplies  of  irregular 
troops.  Hungary  and  the  Low-Countries  formed  the  Mite  of  the  infantry,  and 
composed  the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  guard.  The  cavalry,  admirably 
mounted,  were  skilled  in  all  the  movements  of  war,  and  the  artillery  respect- 
able, and  in  good  equipment;  but  the  officers  of  the  infantry  were  deficient 

(I)  Haid.  i.  38.  (2)  Hard,  i;  32,  35. 
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in  military  informaUon,  and  the  soldiers,  though  weU  discipUned,  wanted  the 
fire  and  vivacity  of  the  French  troops  (1). 
Austrian  Tho  Flemish  dominions  of  Austria  had  recently  been  the  theatre  of 
NeiherUBds.  ^  ^^^^i^  g^  different  from  that  of  France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  both  have  arisen  in  countries  so  near  each  other  in  the 
same  age  of  the  world .  The  Emperor  Joseph  II  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
these  provinces,  by  the  proposal  to  exchange  them  for  Bavaria,a  project  which 
was  only  prevented  from  taking  effect  by  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia; 
and  next  excited  their  alarms  by  a  variety  of  reforms,  founded  on  philoso- 
phical principles,  but  totally  unsuited  to  the  character  and  degree  of  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  people.  At  length  the  proposal  to  give  a  colony  of  Geno- 
Tese  and  Swiss,  established  near  Ostend,  the  free  exercise  of  their  rdigion, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  the  universities  protested  against  the  innovation, 
and  he  replied  by  abolishing  the  seignorial  jurisdictions,  and  authorizing  the 
sale  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  establishing  schools 
independent  of  the  clergy,  and  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  by  in- 
troducing intendants,  who  almost  superseded  their  authority.  These  changes 
excited  an  universal  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  provinces,  and  led  to  a  mea- 
sure (2)  the  most  extraordinary,  and  the  most  fatal,  which  modern  history 
has  to  record. 
Dcstnictioii  The  barrier  towns  of  the  Netherlands,- extorted  from  France  alter 
titX^"  SO  much  bloodshed,  or  erected  at  so  vast  an  expense,  were  demo- 
tressM.  lished,  and  the  level' country  left  open  and  unprotected,  to  invite 
the  invasion  of  their  enterprising  neighbours.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Emperor 
imagined  that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Marie-Antoinette  had  made  the  uniop 
between  the  two  kingdoms  perpetual;  and  that  his  whole  danger  arose  from 
the  discontented  disposition  of  his  own  subjects.  ^^  Europe,*'  says  Jominif 
^*  beheld  with  astonishment  those  celebrated  fortresses,  so  famous  in  former 
wars,  demolished  by  the  very  power  which  had  constructed  them;  and  the 
Flemings,  proud  of  the  recollections  with  which  they  were  associated,  sighed 
as  they  saw  the  plough  razing  the  vestiges  of  so  much  historical  glory.  The 
event  soon  proved  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  measure.  The  Low-Countries, 
bereft  of  their  fortresses,  destitute  of  mountains,  and  too  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  empire  to  be  effectually  defended,  fell  a  prey  to  the  first  atUck; 
and  the  Austrian  government  were  first  apprised  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of 
their  measures,  by  the  loss  of  that  ancient  province  of  their  empire  (3).*' 

The  discontents  and  ingratitude  of  the  Flemings  preyed  so  severely  on  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Joseph  II,  that  they  shortened  his  fife.  Upon  his  death, 
which  happened  on  16th  February,  1790,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Leopold,  whose  paternal  and  benevolent  system  of  government  in  Tuscany 
had  long  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  philosophers  of  Europe;  bat 
whose  character,  admirably  adapted  for  the  pacific  administration  of  that 
tranquil  duchy,  was  hardly  calculated  for  the  government  of  the  ^eat  and 
varied  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  found  the  monarchy  shaken  in 
all  its  parts  by  the  reforms  and  innovations  of  his  predecessor;  the  Belgian 
provinces  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection ;  Bohemia  and  Lowep-Austria  in 
sullen  discontent;  and  Hungary  in  a  state  of  manacing  insubordination.  To 
complete  his  difficulties,  the  seeds  of  a  revolution  were  rapidly  expanding  in 
Poland,  while  its  distracted  habits  and  feeble  government  afforded  fittle  hope 
that  it  would  be  permitted  to  extricate  itself  from  its  embarrassments  witfaoot 

(1)  Hard.  i.  33,  34.  Jopn.  i.  235.  236.  (3)  Jom.  i.  1S9. 

(2)  Hard.  i.  89,  90.  Uc.  ▼iii.  157.  U9.    5cott'« 
Napoleon*  i.  12, 13.  < 
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foreign  invasion ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  spoliation  of  its  rich  and 
defenceless  plains,  would  throw  the  apple  of  discord  among  the  ambitious 
military  monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded  (i). 
Revolt  of      The  iU-humours  of  the  Flemings  soon  broke  out  into  open  insur- 
mt4i^     rection.  In  the  antumn  of  1789,  at  the  very  time  that  the  French 
jKitrti.      were  revolting  against  the  privileged  classes  and  the  authority  of 
8«]»t.  X769.  the  church,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  took  up  arms  to  sup- 
port them.  France  sought  to  impose  liberal  measures  upon  its  government; 
Flanders  to  resist  those  introduced  by  its  sovereign;  Brussels,  Ghent,  and 
Mens,  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
disaster  accelerated  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  But  this  success  was  of 
short  duration.  Leopold,  his  successor,  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
re-establish  his  authority;  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  revolted 
provinces  came  to  blows  with  the  adherents  of  the  democracy ;  the  French, 
indignant  at  the  rejection  of  their  principles  by  the  aristocratic  insurgents, 
refused  their  support  (2);  the  march  of  Marshal  Bender,  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperialists,  was  a  continual  triumph;  and  the  Austrian  forces  resumed  pos* 
session  of  the  whole  of  their  Flemish  dominions,  with  as  much  facility  as  they 
bad  lost  them. 

The  House  of  Hapsburg  was  still  ip  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity;  but 
the  high-sounding  titles  and  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  Giesars,  could 
not  conceal  the  real  weakness  of  their  authority.  The  vast  but  unwieldy 
fabric  of  the  empire  was  governed  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  which 
consisted  of  three  colleges;  that  of  the  electors,  that  of  the  princes,  and  that 
of  the  free  towns.  The  first,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
at  eight  electors,  to  which  Hanover  was  afterwards  added,  possessed  the  sole 
right  of  electing  the  emperor;  the  second,  composed  of  thirty*three  eccle- 
siastical and  sixty-one  lay  princes,  enjoyed  little  influence,  and  afforded  only 
an  inviting  prospect  to  the  rapacity  of  their  superiors;  the  third,  consisting 
of  forty-seven  towns,  was  consulted  only  for  form's  sake,  and  had  no  real  de- 
Hberative  voice  in  pubhc  affairs.  Each  circle  was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain 
contingent  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  empire ;  but  their  soldiers,  disunited 
and  various,  formed  but  a  feeble  protection,  and  the  real  strength  of  the  em- 
pire consisted  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies  (5). 
Miiiury  The  military  strength  of  Prussia,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
p^?«.  which  its  resources  would  admit  by  the  genius  and  successes  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  had  rendered  this  inconsiderable  kingdom  a  first-rate  power 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  army,  one  hundred-and-sixty  thousand  strong, 
comprising  thirty-five  thousand  horse,  was  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment;  but  this  force,  how  considerable  soever,  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  By  an  admirable  system  of  organization, 
the  whole  youth  of  the  state  was  compelled  to  serve  a  limited  number  of  years 
in  the  army  in  their  early  life,  the  effect  of  which  was,  not  only  that  a  taste  for 
military  habits  was  universally  diffused,  but  that  the  state  always  possessed 
within  its  bosom  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of  experienced  veterans,  who  might, 
in  any  emergency,  be  called  to  its  defence.  The  aversion  evinced  in  so  many 
other  countries  to  the  military  service,  from  the  unlimited  length  to  which  it 
extended,  was  unknown  where  it  reached  only  to  four  years,  and  it  came 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  mode  of  spending  the  active  and  enter- 
prising period  of  youth.  Prussia  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  judicious 


(1)  Hard.  i.  79,  80.  (S)  Hard.  i.  9, 9, 

(2)  Hard.  i.  86»  90-  Lac.  Tiii.  184.  Seott,  i,  i%,  tOf 
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system,  when  she  withstood  the  three  greatest  powers  in  Europe  daring  the 
Seven  Years'  War;  and  she  was  indebted  to  the  same  cause  for  those  inex- 
haustible and  courageous  defenders  who  flocked  to  her  standard  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  contest  (1). 

■  At  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  Prussian  army  was  considered 
as  the  first  in  Europe.  Proud  of  a  struggle  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
times,  and  of  the  unrivalled  talent  of  their  commander,  the  Prussian  soldiers 
possessed  not  only,  the  moral  strength  so  necessary  in  war,  but  had  been 
trained,  in  a  variety  of  exercises,  to  the  rapid  movement  of  great  masses. 
Annual  evolutions,  on  a  large  scale,  accustomed  the  army  to  that  necessary 
piece  of  instruction ;  and  under  the  scientific  auspices  of  Seidlitz,  thecayalry 
had  become  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.  In  great  schools  at  Berlin,  and 
other  places,  the  young  officers  were  taught  the  mihtary  art ;  and  there, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  northern  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  whole  youth  (rf 
any  consideration  were  destined  for  the  profession  of  arms.  The  higher 
situation?  in  the  army,  however,  were  reserved  for  the  nobles ;  but,  by 
degrees,  that  invidious  restriction  was  abandoned, .  and  in  the  arduous 
struggle  of  1813,  Prussia  had  reason  to  felicitate  herself  upon  the  change  (2). 

The  states  which  composed  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  by  no  means  so 
coherent  or  rounded  as  those  which  formed  the  Austrian  dominions.  Na- 
ture had  traced  out  no  limits  like  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees,  to 
form  the  boundary  of  its  dominions ;  no  great  rivers  or  mountain  chains 
protected  its  frontiers ;  few  fortified  towns  guarded  it  from  the  incursions 
of  the  vast  military  monarchies  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Its  surface 
consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  square  leagues,  and  its  population,  which 
had  been  nearly  doubled  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  amounted 
to  nearly  eight  million  souls,  but  they  were  composed  of  various  races, 
spoke  different  languages,  and  professed  different  religions,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  no  external  or  internal  line  of  fortresses.  Towards  Russia  and 
Austrian  Poland,  a  frontier  of  two  hundred  leagues  was  totally  destitute 
of  places  of  defence :  Silesia  alone  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  three 
lines  of  fortresses,  and  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.  The  national  defence 
rested  entirely  on  the  army  and  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  :  but,  ani- 
mated by  the  recollection  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  they. were  both  elevated 
to  the  highest  pitch  (3). 

The  government  was  a  military  despotism  :  no  privileges  of  individuals  or 
corporations  restrained  the  authority  of  the  sovereign ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  unknown :  but  nevertheless  the  public  administration  was  tem- 
pered by  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  its  state  policy.  This  system,  begffli 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  had  passed  into  settled  maxims,  which  governed  the 
administration  of  his  successors.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  not  even  in  England 
or  Switzerland,  was  private  right  more  thoroughly  respected,  or  justice  more 
rigidly  observed,  both  in  the  courts  of  law  and  the  domestic  measures  of 
government,  "  Every  thing  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them,"  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  administration.  Toleration,  established  even  to  excess,  bad  dege- 
nerated into  its  fatal  ally,  indifference  and  infidelity,  in  many  of  the  higher 
orders :  manners,  imitating  the  seductions  of  Paris,  were  corrupt  in  the 
capital ;  while  the  middling  ranks,  united  in  secret  societies  of  Freemasonry^ 
already  indulged  those  ardent  feelings  which  afterwards  exercised  so  impor- 
tant  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe  (4).  .  , 

(1)  Jom.  i.  231.  232.  Haxd.  i,  37.  (3)  Hard.  i.  37.  39. 

(2;  Jom.  i.  223,  i9i,  (4)  Hard,  i,  40, 44.    .   • 
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Russia.  Thc  might  ofRussia,  first  experienced  by  Frederick  at  the  ter- 
rible battle  of  CunnersdorfiF,  was  now  beginning  to  fill  the  north  with  appre- 
hension. This  immense  empire,  comprehending  nearly  half  of  Europe  and 
Asia  within  its  dominions,  backed  by  inaccessible  frozen  regions,  secured 
from  invasion  by  the  extent  of  its  surface  and  the  severity  of  its  climate, 
inhabited  by  a  patient  and  indomitable  race,  ever  ready  to  exchange  the 
luxuries  and  adventure  of  the  south  for  the  hardships  and  monotony  of  the. 
north,  was  daily  becoming  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The 
Empress  Catherine,  endowed  with  masculine  energy  and  ambition,  was 
urging  a  bloody  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  the  zeal  .of  a  religious  crusade 
was  directed  by  the  sagacity  of  civilized  warfare.  The  campaign  had  com- 
menced with  the  taking  of  Oczakoif,  which  easily  yielded  to  the  audacity 
.  and  fortune  of  Prince  Potemkin  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  Turks,  though 
long  dormant,  was  at  length  roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  Undisciplined  and 
unstable  in  the  field,  they  were  almost  invincible  behind  walls,  and  the  most 
inconsiderable  forts,  OMtnned  by  such  defenders,  became  impregnable  save 
at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  But  a  new  and  terrible 
enemy  to  the  Ottomans  arose  in  Suwarrow,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
who  sometimes,  by  the  force  of  their  individual  character,  alter  the  destiny 
of  nations.  This  determined  and  dauntless  general,  who  possessed  a  religious 
influence  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  joined  the  Austrians  with  eight 
thousand  men,  as  they  were  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest  with  fifty  thou- 
sand troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rymniski,  and  infused  such  energy 
intp  the  combined  army,  that  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  superior 
body  of  Turks.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  siege  of  Ismael,  and, 
chiefly  by  his  fanatical  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  succeeded 
in  carrying  by  assault  that  celebrated  fortress,  though  defended  by  twenty- 
four  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  British 
diplomacy  was  -employed  before  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  threatened  cala 
mities  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  new  objects  of  contention  arose;  fresh  con- 
tests sprang  out  of  the  Western  Revolution,  and  the  glory  of  placing  the 
cross  on  the  dome  of  St. -Sophia  was  reserved  for  a  future  age  (1). 
The  Russian  Thc  Russiau  infantry  had  long  been  celebrated  for  its  immovable 
■^y*  firmness.  At  Pultawa,  Cunnersdorfl",  Choczim,  and  Ismael,  it  had 
become  distinguished ;  and  the  cavalry,  though  greatly  inferior  to  its  present 
state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  was  inured  to  service  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  mounted  on  a  hardy  and  admirable  race  of  horses.  The  artillery, 
now  so  splendid,  was  then  remarkable  only  for  the  cumbrous  quahty  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  men.  The  armies  .were  recruited 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  conscripts  drawn  out  of  every  one  hundred  male 
inhabitants ;  a  mode  of  conscription  which,  in  an  immense  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers.  They 
amounted,  in  1792,  to  two  hundred  thousand  men,  but  the  half  of  this  force 
[  alone  was  disposable  for  active  operations,  the  remainder  being  cantoned 
on  the  Pnith,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  frontiers  of  Finland.  In  this  enume- 
ration, however,  was  not  comprised  either  the  youth  of  the  military  colonies, 
who  afterwards  became  of  great  importance,  or  the  well-known  Cossacks 
The  Cos-  of  the  Don.  This  irregular  force,  composed  of  the  pastoral  tribes 
'^^'  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  costs  almost  nothing  to 

the  state;  the  government  merely  issues  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of 
this  hardy  band  to  take  the  field,  and  crowds  of  active  young  men  appear, 

(I)  Lbc.  tiii.  ISS)  t5a.    AaQ.  Reg.  xxxiiJ.  301 1  Tooke's  RuMia,  i.  ISdi  Scgor,  ii.  379. 
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equipped  at  their  own  expense,  mounted  on  small  but  indefatigable  horses, 
and  ready  to  undergo  all  the  hardships  of  war,  from  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  their  hopes  of  plunder  or  adventure.  Gifted  with  all  the 
individual  intelligence  which  belongs  to  the  pastoral  and  savage  character, 
and  yet  subjected  to  a  certain  decree  of  military  discipline,  they  make  the 
best  of  all  light  troops,  and  are  more  formidable  to  a  retreating  army  thin 
the  $lite  of  the  French  or  Russian  guards  (1). 

Inured  to  hardships  from  his  infancy,  the  Russian  soldier  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  than  any  in  Europe.  He  knows  no  duty  so 
sacred  as  obedience  to  his  officers ;  submissive  to  his  discipline  as  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  no  fatigue,  i^o  privation,  makes  him  forget  its  obliga- 
tions. Through  every  march,  through  entire  campaigns,  you  behold  the 
cannoneer  near  his  piece,  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  commander;  and, 
unless  authorized  to  do  so,  nothing  will  induce  him  to  abandon  it.  The 
waggon-train  wax  their  harness  in  bivouacs,  under  a  cold  oif  15  deg.  (rf 
Reaumur,  as  they  would  do  for  a  day  of  parade  in  the  finest  weather.  This 
admirable  spirit  of  precision  renders  their  defeats  extremely  rare;  and  the 
soldiers  are  SiO  accustomed,  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  to  look  for  safety 
only'in  closing  their  ranks,  and  to  expect  destruction  if  they  fly,  that  they  are 
hardly  ever  broken.  If  they  have  not  the  facility  at  rallying  after  a  defeat, 
which  their  high  degree  of  individual  intelligence  has  given  to  the  French 
soldiers,  they  have  greater  firmness  in  resisting  it  (2). 

The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards  the  army.  Commeree, 
the  law,  and  all  civil  employments,  are  held  in  no  esteem;  all  the  youth  of 
any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Inptmense  mili- 
tary schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  annually  send  forth  the  whole 
flower  of  the  population  to  this  dazzling  career.  Precedence  depends  entirely 
on  military  rank;  and  the  heirs  to  the  greatest  families  are  compelled  to 
enter  the  army  in  the  lowest  grade.  They  face  hardship  and  danger  with  the 
same  courage  as  the  private  soldiers;  they  were  to  be  found  by  their  sides  in 
the  breach  of  Ismael  and  in  the  snows  of  Finland.  Promotion  is  open  equally 
to  all  (5) :  a  government  depending  entirely  on  its  military  prowess,  finds 
itself  obliged  to  promote  real  merit;  and  the  greater  part  (ji  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  army  have  risen  from  the  inferior  stations  of  society. 

But,  formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  appeared  even  at  that  period,  the 
world  was  far  from  anticipating  the  splendid  part  which  it  was  destined  to* 
bear  in  the  approaching  conflict.  Her  immense  population,  amounting  ia 
Europe  alone  to  nearly  thirty-tive  millions  (4),  afforded  an  inexhaustiUe 
supply  of  men.  The  ravages  of  war,  or  pestilence,  were  speedily  filled  up  in 
a  country  whose  numbers  were  doubling  every  forty  years.  Her  soldieis, 
inured  to  heat  and  cold  from  their  infancy,  and  actuated  by  a  blind  devotion 
to  the  Czar,  united  the  steady  valour  of  the  English  to  the  impetuous  miergj 
of  the  French  troops.  Dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours,  and  too  remote  to  to 
attack,  she  could  afford  to  send  forth  her  whole  disposable  force  on  foraga 
service;  while  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources  was  of  little  importance,  tf 
long  as  the  wealth  of  England  could  be  relied  on  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  wir. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  hostihties,  France  sawonehundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Russian  soldiers  reviewed  on  tbep  lains  of  Burgundy ;  a  force  greater  than 
that  with  which  Attila  combated  on  the  field  of  Cbllons. 
Boiaad.  Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  glorious  achievements,  was,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  groaning  under  the  weight  ef 

(1)  Jom.  i.  2Si*  259*  (3)  Jona.  i.  257. 

(2)  Jom.  i.  2^9,  (4)  Tboke'f  RumU,  UkIM.      , 
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fore^  oppression.  This  heroic  country,  long  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turks,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  under  John  Sobieski,  the  ancient 
conqueror  of  Russia,  had  been  the  victim  of  an  atrocious  conspiracy  in  1772. 
The  flatness  of  its  surface,  the  v^ant  of  fortiOed  towns,  and  the  weakness 
incident  to  an  elective  monarchy  and  turbulent  democracy,  had  rendered  all 
the  valour  of  the  people  unavailing,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions 
had  been  reft  by  its  ambitious  neighlionrs.at  that  disastrous  epoch.  In  1792, 
the  neighbouring  sovereigns  found  a  new  pretence  for  renewing  their  spolia- 
tions. Stanislaus-Augustus,  the  last  nominal  sovereign,  had  granted  a  con* 
stitution  to  his  subjects,  better  adapted  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  to 
their  peculiar  situation.  By  it,  the  crown  was  declared  elective,  but  the 
dynasty  hereditary—the  Princess  of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  heiress  of  the 
throne  after  the  demise  of  the  Ring.  Legislative  measures  and  decrees  were  to 
be  proposed  by  the  crown,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. The  nobles  abandoned  their  privilege  of  engrossing  every  employment 
under  government;  and,  to  provide  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  people,  the 
King  was  obliged,  during  the  sitting  of  each  diet,  to  ennoble  thirty  of  the 
bourgeois  class.  The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  the  established  faith. 
This  constitution  was  proclaimed  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the 
people;  and  new  life  thought  to  have  been  infused  into  the  ancient  monarchy, 
from  the  intermixture  of  popular  vigour.  But  these  transports  were  of  short 
duration.  Stanislaus-Augustus,  how  enlightened  soever  in  framing  a  con* 
stitution,  was  ill  qualified  to  defend  it.  The  jealousy  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
was  awakened  by  the  prospect  of  Poland  again  emerging  into  political  vigour, 
and  her  fears  by  the  proximity  of  revolutionary  principles  to  her  hereditary 
states.  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  between  the  three  adjoining 
powers  (1),  and  the  conqueror  of  Ismael  called  from  the  Turkish  war,  to  give 
the  last  blow  to  the  ancient  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  deprived  of  the  weight  arising  from  unity  of  empire,  the  native 
yalour  «f  the  Poles  destined  them  to  perform  an  important  part  on  the 
theatre  of  Europe.  Napoleon  has  characterised  them  as  the  people  who  most 
rapidly  become  soldiers;  and  their  ardent  patriotism  rendered  them  the 
ready  victims  of  any  power,  which  held  out  the  prospect  of  restoring  their 
national  independence.  The  valour  of  the  Polish  legions  made  them  distin- 
guished in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain :  they  followed  the  French  standards 
to  Smolensko  and  Moscow,  and  maintained  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  them 
doring  all  the  disasters  of  the  subsequent  retreat.  Though  cruelly  abandoned 
by  Napoleon  in  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  compaign,  they  adhered 
to  his  fortunes  through  all  the  subsequent  changes;  and  amidst  the  general 
defection  of  Europe,  kept  their  faith  inviolate  on  the  field  of  Leipsic. 

Sweden.  Swcdeu  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  European  conflict  to  hare 
much  weight  in  the  political  scale.  Secure  in  a  distant,  and  almost  inaecessible 
situation,  blessed  with  a  hardy,  virtuous  and  enlightened  peasantry,  she  ha4 
luitbing  to  dread  but  from  the  insatiable  progress  of  Russian  ambitioB.  I^ie 
had  recently,  however,  concluded  a  glorious  war  vnth  her  powerful  neighp- 
bour;  her  arms,  in  alliance  with  those  of  Turkey,  had  taken  the  Imperial 
ferees  by  surprise;  and  Gustavus,  extricating  himself  by  a  desperate  exertiim 
of  valour  from  a  perilous  situation,  had  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
gained  a  great  victory  so  near  St.-Petersburg,  that  the  sound  of  the  cannon  was 
heffird  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress.  Rut  such  is  the  weight  of  Russia,  thait 
hw  enemies  are  always  glad  to  purchase  peace,  even  in  the  moments  of  their 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiiu  903.    lac,  ▼iii,  i$9,  in*  Bnrke,  vi.  178.  ^  , 
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greatest  success!  Catherine  hastened  to  get  quit  of  the  Swedish  war,  by  offer- 
ing advantageous  terms  to  her  courageous  rival,  and  flattered  his  chivalrous 
feelings  into  accepting  them,  by  representing  that  the  efforts  of  all  sovereigns 
should  now  be  directed  towards  resisting  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  head  the  enterprise  (i). 

Ottoman       Placod  ou  thc  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  dominions,  the 

dominions,  fofccs  of  Turkcy  were  still  less  capable  of  affecting  the  balance  of 
the  European  states.  Formidable  during  the  period  of  its  vigour  and  rise,  the 
Ottoman  power,  like  that  of  all  barbarous  nations,  had  rapidly  and  irreco- 
verably declined,  after  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  had  been  attained.  It 
was  defended  chiefly  by  the  desert  and  inaccessible  nature  of  its  territory, 
the  consequence  of  the  incessant  and  grievous  oppression  of  its  government, 
and  the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  who  never  failed  to  interfere 
when  the  danger  became  imminent  to  the  existence  of  its  dominion.  Its 
cavalry,  brave,  skilful,  and  admirably  mounted,  was  the  most  formidable  in 
the  world  (2);  but  the  desultory  temper  of  its  people  was  incapable  of  thc 
submission  and  constancy  requisite  to  form  an  experienced  and  disciplined 
body  of  infantry.  Sometimes,  however,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  roused  them 
to  extraordinary  exertions,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was  not  unusual  to  see 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  but 
these  efforts  were  of  short  duration,  and  the  first  serious  reverse  dissipated 
the  mighty  host,  and  reduced  its  leaders  to  the  command  of  a  few  regiments 
of  horse.  But  though  these  causes  rendered  the  Ottomans  incapable  of  foreign 
conquest,  they  were  still  extremely  formidable  to  an  invading  army;  their 
desert  and  waterless  plains  afforded  no  resources  to  an  enemy,  while  the  total 
want  of  roads  fit  for  the  transport  of  wheeled  carriages,  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  supplies  from  the  adjoining  states,  or  advance  the  artillery 
requisite  for  the  siege  of  their  fortresses.  Behind  the  walls  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable towns,  the  Janizaries  fought  with  desperate,  and  often  successful 
Talour;  the  whole  inhabitants  took  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  their 
religion;  and,  lined  with  such  defenders,  trifling  cities  frequently  presented 
a  more  formidable  resistance  than  the  most  regular  fortifications  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  incessant  and  grinding  oppression,  however,  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, had  implanted  a  principle  of  weakness  in  the  Turkish  power,  little 
attended  to  in  former  times,  but  of  which  the  effects  have  since  been  strikingly 
displayed.  This  consisted  in  the  constant  and  rapid  decay  of  the  population, 
which  soon  rendered  her  unequal  even  to  those  sudden  and  vehement  exer- 
tions, which  at  formier  periods  had  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighbouriog 
states  (3).  At  the  same  time  the  ignorant  and  brutal  pride  of  the  government, 
which  prevented  them  from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
European  powers,  rendered  them  incapable  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  their  desperate  struggles  frequently  afforded,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  made  them  throwaway  the  only  remaining  chance  of  reco- 
vering their  lost  ground  from  the  unceasing  hostility  of  Russia. 

Italy.  From  a  different  cause,  the  political  importance  of  Italy  had  sunk 

as  low  as  that  of  the  Turkish  states.  Inhabiting  the  finest  country  in  Europe, 
hlessed  with  the  richest  plains  and  the  most  fruitful  mountains,  defended 
from  invasion  by  the  encircling  sea  and  the  frozen  Alps,  venerable  from  the 
recollections  of  ancient  greatness,  and  containing  the  cradle  of  modem 
freedom,  the  people  of  Italy  were  yet  as  dust  in  the  scale  of  nations*  The  loss 


(1)  Uc.  yiii.  167.  (3)  WaUh's  ConsUntinopIe,  i.  193, 194.  Backisg* 

{U)  ]\ap.  i.  375,  ham's  Mesopotamia,  i.  2lSif 
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of  military  courage  and  of  private  virtue  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
sad  degradation.  When  conducted  by  foreign  leaders,  the  inhabitants  of  its 
porthem  states,  like  the  Portuguese  and  the  Hindoos  under  British  direction, 
hare  risen  to  honourable  distinction  beneath  the  standard  of  Napoleon ;  but 
led  by  their  own  officers,  and  following  their  national  colours,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Transalpine  forces.  Tuscany,  from 
the  efifects  of  the  sage  and  paternal  government  of  Leopold,  was  flourishing, 
prosperous,  and  c6n tented ;  but  the  proximity  of  France  had  spread  the  seeds 
of  discontent  in  Piedmont,  and,  in  common  with  its  inhabitants,  the  Milanese 
beheld  with  undisguised  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  the  republican  arms  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  a  smothered  feeling 
of  indignation  at  foreign  rule  pervaded  the  Italian  states;  in  vain  all  their 
theatres  rung  with  acclamations  at  the  line  of  Alfieri : 

**  Servi  siam  si !  ma  serTi  ognor  frementi." 

They  were  incapable  of  those  steady  and  sustained  efforts ,  which  are  essential 
« to  the  establishment  either  of  civil  liberty  or  national  independence;  hence, 
during  all  the  contests  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  Italy  became  the  unresist- 
ing prey  of  the  northern  victor.  The  Austrian  and  French  eagles  alternately 
ruled  her  plains,  but  the  national  colours  were  never  unfurled,  nor  any  effort 
made  to  liberate  them  from  foreign  dominion ;  and  on  the  few  occasions  on 
which  the  Neapolitans  and  Venetians  attempted  to  raise  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence, they  were  vanquished  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  enemy's  force.  It 
is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Romans,  the  Samnites, 
and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  should  so  far,  and  to  appearanee  so  irrecoverably, 
have  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
law  of  nature,  that  a  high  state  of  civilisation  cannot  long  co-exist  with  mili- 
tary courage  in  the  favoured  climates  of  the  world ;  and  that,  as  some  coun- 
terpoise to  the  lavish  accumulation  of  her  gifts.  Nature  has  denied  to  their 
inhabitants  the  permanent  resolution  to  defend  them  (i). 
Pifdmont.  The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Italy,  partook 
more  of  the  character  of  its  northern  than  its  southern  neighbours.  Its  soldiers, 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Liguria,  or  the  maritime  Alps, 
were  brave,  docile,  and  enterprising,  and,  under  Victor-Amadeus,  had  risen 
to  the  highest  distinction  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  regular  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  cavalry ;  but,  besides  this,  the  government  could  summon  to 
their  support  flfteen  thousand  militia,  who,  in  defending  their  mountain 
passes,  rivalled  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  They  were  chiefly  employed 
during  the  war  in  guarding  the  fortresses,  and  the  number  of  these,  joined 
to  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  and  its  important  situation,  as  holding 
jthe  keys  of  the  great  passes  over  the  Alps,  gave  this  state  a  degree  of  military 
importance  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated  from  its  physical 
strength  (2). 

Holland.  Sunk  in  obscure  marshes,  crushed  by  the  naval  supremacy  of 
England,  and  cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  Europe,  the  political  importance  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  had  fallen  in  a  great  degree  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Its 
army  was  still  composed  of  forty-four  thousand  men,  and  its  fortified  towns 
^d  inundations  gave  it  the  same  means  of  defence  which  had  formerly  been 
so  gloriously  exerted;  but  the  resolution  of  the  inhabitants  was  by  no  means 
at  that  time  equal  to  the  strength  of  their  situation.  A  long  tract  of  peace  had 

(1)  Bot.  i.  «1.  Ut.  Tiii.  147.  (2)  Jom.  ».  244. 
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weakened  the  military  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their  chief  defence  was  placed 
in  the  wretched  assistance  of  auxiliary  troops,  which  never  enabled  the  Re^ 
public,  during  the  subsequent  contests,  to  bring  thirty  thousand  men  into 
the  field .  The  world  at  this  period  was  far  from  anticipating  the  glorious  stand 
which  the  Dutch  subsequently  made  against  the  hostility  by  land  and  sea  of 
the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe  (1). 

spaiD.  Animated  by  stronger  passions,  descended  from  more  fiery  proge- 
nitors, and  inured  to  a  more  varied  climate,  the  people  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  were  calculated  to  perform  a  more  distinguished  part  in  the  strife 
for  European  freedom.  This  singular  and  mixed  race,  united  to  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  distinguished  the  Gothic,  the  fiery  enterprise  which 
characterised  the  Moorish  blood ;  centuries  of  almost  unbroken  repose  had 
neither  extinguished  the  one  nor  abated  the  other;  and  the  Conqueror  of 
Europe  erroneously  judged  the  temper  of  her  people,  when  he  measured  it 
by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  nobles,  degenerated  by 
long-continued  intermarriage  with  each  other,  were  indeed  incapable  of 
strenuous  exertion,  and  the  reigning  family  had  none  of  the  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  command  success;  but  the  peasantry,  bold,  prosperous,  and  inde- 
pendent, presented  the  materials  for  a  resolute  army;  ^nd  the  priesthood, 
possessed  of  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  were 
animated  by  the  most  inextinguishable  hatred  at  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  decay  of  its  national  strength,  falsely  ascribed  by  superficial 
writers  to  the  drain  of  colonial  enterprise,  and  the  possession  of  the  mines 
of  America,  was  really  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  the  hands  of 
communities  and  noble  families,  and  the  predominant  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  which  for  centuries  had  rendered  that  fine  kingdom  little  else 
than  a  cluster  of  convents,  surrounded  by  a  hardy  peasantry.  But  though 
these  causes  had  rendered  Spain  incapable  of  any  sustained  foreign  enterprise, 
they  had  not  in  the  least  diminished  its  aptitude  for  internal  defence;  and 
the  people,  who  in  every  age  have  there  made  common  cause  with  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  flew  to  arms  with  unequalled  enthusiasm,  when  their  loyalty 
was  awakened  by  the  captivity  of  their  sovereign,  and  their  fanaticism  roused 
by  the  efforts  of  their  pastors.  By  a  just  retribution,  the  first  great  reverse 
of  the  French  arms  was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  religious  resistance  nour- 
ished by  their  first  flagrant  acts  of  injustice ;  and  the  disaster  of  Baylen  would 
not  have  arisen,  nor  the  bones  of  five  hundred  thousand  French  whitened 
the  plains  of  Spain,  but  for  the  confiscation  of  the  French  church  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  (2). 

The  nominal  military  strength  of  Spain,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  was  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men ;  but  this  force  was 
far  from  being  eflective,  and  in  the  first  campaigns  they  were  never  able 
to  raise  their  force  in  the  field  to  eighty  thousand  combatants,  though  they 
reinforced  their  army  by  thirty -six  battalions  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  But  on  occasion  of  the  invasion  in  1808,  an  immense  insurrectionary 
force  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  country.  These  undisciplined  levies, 
however,  though  occasionally  brave,  like  the  Turks,  in  defending  walls,  were 
miserably  deficient  in  the  essential  qualities  of  regular  soldiers;  they  had 
neither  the  steadiness,  mutual  confidence,  nor  conduct,  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  the  field.  Accordingly,  they  were  almost  invariably  routed  in  every 
encounter;  and  but  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  arising  from  their  character, 
ignorance,  and  habit  of  boasting,  which  effectually  concealed  the  extent  of 

(I)  Jom.  i.  246.  (2)  Foy,  ii.  i43,  Hi,  111,  IM,  «•*  Joaell,  IM- 
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their  disasters  firom  all  but  the  sufferers  under  them,  and  the  continued 
presence  of  a  large  English  force  in  the  field,  the  war  would  have  been 
terminated  soon  after  its  commencement,  with  very  little  trouble  to  the  French 
Emperor  (1). 

The  Spanish  soldiers  have  never  exhibited  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
that  firmness  in  the  field,  which  formerly  distinguished  their  infantry  at 
Paivia,  Rocroi,  and  in  the  Low-Countries.  They  have  been  distinguished 
rather  by  the  tumultuary  habits  and  tendency  to  abandon  their  colours  on 
the  first  reverse,  which  belongs  to  the  troops  of  tropical  climates,  and  cha- 
racterised their  forefathers  in  the  Homan  wars.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  long 
residence  of  their  ancestors  in  a  warm  climate  had  melted  away  the  indo- 
mitable valour  of  the  Gothic  race  in  their  original  frozen  seats.  Military  glory 
was  held  in  little  esteem ;  hardly  four  of  the  grandees  were  to  be  found,  in 
4792,  in  the  army  or  naval  service.  But  the  peasantry  have  evinced  through- 
out the  war  the  most  obstinate  and  enduring  spirit :  Though  routed  on  num- 
berless occasions,  they  almost  always  rallied,  as  in  the  days  of  Sertorius,  in 
more  favourable  circumstances  (2) ;  and  though  deserted  by  nearly  all  the 
nobility,  maintained  a  prolonged  contest  with  the  Conqueror  of  northern 
Europe. 

swiueriud.  Cradled  in  snowy  mountains,  tilling  a  sterile  soil,  and  habituated 
to  severe  habits,  the  Swiss  peasantry  exhibited  the  same  features  which  have 
always  rendered  them  so  celebrated  in  European  wars.  Their  lives  were  as 
simple,  their  courage  as  undaunted,  their  patriotism  as  warm,  as  those  of 
their  ancestors  who  died  on  the  field  of  Morat  and  Morgarten.  Formidable 
in  defence,  however,  their  numerical  strength,  wiiich  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
eight  thousand  regular  soldiers  (3),  rendered  them  of  little  avail  in  the  great 
contests  which  rolled  round  the  feet  of  their  mountains.  Occasions,  indeed, 
were  not  awanting,  when  they  displayed  the  ancient  virtue  of  their  race  : 
Their  conflicts  in  Berne  and  Underwalden,  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion, 
equalled  the  far-famed  celebrity  of  their  wars  of  independence;  and,  amidst 
the  disgraceful  defection  of  the  10th  August,  the  Swiss  guards  alone  remained 
faith^l  to  the  fortunes  of  Louis,  and  merited,  by  their  death,  the  touching 
inscription  on  the  graves  at  Thermopylae : 

**  Go,  stranger !  and  at  Lacedsmon  tell. 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell." 

PorcM  of  The  forces  of  France,  destined  to  contend  with  and  long  triumph 
Frtoee.  ^^gj,  ^jj|g  immense  aggregate  of  military  strength,  were  far  from 
being  considerable  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle;.  The  infantry  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  the  cavalry  of  thirty-five 
thousand,  the  artillery  of  ten  thousand ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  these  forces 
had  left  their  colours  during  the  agitated  state  of  the  country,  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  During  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  had  sensibly  declined  (4),  and  the  custom  of  judging 
for  themselves  on  political  questions,  had  introduced  a  degree  of  license  in- 
consistent with  the  habits  of  military  discipline;  but  all  these  defects  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of  able  men  who  speedily  entered 
the  ranks  from  the  Tiers-£tat,  and,  by  their  vigour  and  audacity,  first  sup- 
plied the  want  of  military  experience,  and  soon  after  induced  it. 
The  cavalry,  consisting  of  fifty-nine  regiments,  brave,  enthusiastic,  and 


(0  Napier,  i.  237,  et  seq.  Jom.  i.  240.  (4)  Jom.  i.  224.  Cornot's  Memoirs,  136.  St.-Cyr, 
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impetuous,  were  at  first  deficient  in  steadiness  and  organization;  but  these 
defects  were  speedily  supplied  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  by  the 
talent  which  emerged  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  artillery  and 
engineers,  which  were  not  exclusively  confined,  under  the  old  regime,  to 
men  of  family,  from  the  first  were  superior  in  intelligence  and  capacity  to 
any  in  Europe,. and  contributed  more  than  any  other  arm  to  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  Republican  forces.  The  staflF  was  miserably  deficient ;  but  the 
materials  of  the  finest  etaUmajor  existed  in  France,  and  the  ascendant  of 
genius,  in  a  career  open  to  all,  soon  brought  an  unparalleled  accession  of 
talent  to  that  important  department.  But  the  chief  strength  of  the  army 
consisted  in  two  hundred  battalions  of  volunteers,  raised  by  a  decree  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly;  and  who,  although  not  fully  completed,  and  imper- 
fectly instructed  in  military  exercises,  were  animated  with  the  highest  spirit, 
and  in  the  greatest  state  both  of  mental  and  physical  activity.  In  both  these 
respects  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  old  regiments,  which  were  not 
only  paralysed  by  the  divisions  and  insubordination  consequent  on  the  Re- 
volution, but  weakened  by  the  habits  of  idleness  and  vice  which  they  had 
contracted  during  a  long  residence  in  barracks  (i). 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  military  force  of  France  at 
this  period  was  inconsiderable,  or  that  the  independence  of  France  was 
preserved,  on  the  invasion  in  1792,  merely  by.  the  revolutionary  levies. 
Napoleon's  authority  is  decisive  to  the  contrary.   "  It  was  neither,"  says  he, 
"  the  volunteers  nor  the  recruits  who  saved  the  Republic  :  it  was  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  old  troops  of  the  monarchy  and  the  discharged 
veterans  whom  the  Revolution  impelled  to  the  frontiers.  Part  of  the  recruits 
deserted,  part  died,  a  small  portion  only  remained,. who  in  process  of  time 
formed  good  soldiers.  You  will  not  sdon  find  one  going  to  war  with  an  army 
of  recruits  (2)." 
State  of  so-     Such  was  tho  state  of  the  principal  European  powers  at  the 
EuiopJat    commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  spirit  of  gentleness 
this  rpoch.  pervaded  the  political  world,  the  effect  of  increasing  knowledge, 
and  long-continued  prosperity.   Even  the  most  despotic  empires  were  ruled 
with  a  lenity  unknown  in  former  times,  and  the  state-prisons  of  all  the 
European  monarchies  would  probably  have  exhibited  as  few  inmates  as  the 
Bastille  when  it  was  stormed  in  1789.  Ever  since  the  termination  of  the 
general  war  in  1763,  a  growing  spirit  of  improvement  had  pervaded  the 
European  states,  and  repeatedly  called  forth  the  praises  of  the  contemporary 
annalists.  Agriculture  had  risen  into  universal  esteem ;  kings  were  setting 
the  example  of  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  were 
every  where  lending  their  aid  to  improve  that  first  and  best  of  human  pur- 
suits. Leopold  in  Tuscany  and  Flanders,  and  Louis  in  France,  were  ardently 
engaged  in  the  amelioration  of  their  dominions;  even  in  the  regions  of  the 
North,  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  steadily  advancing.  The  able  exertions 
of  Frederick  had  nearly  doubled  in  a  single  reign  the  resources  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  in  Poland  and  Russia,  the  example  of  a  gradual  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  serfs  had  been  set  with  the  hajppiest  success.   The  haughtiness 
and  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  was  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
extending  wants  and  an  enlarged  commerce,  and  in  many  of  the  European 
stales  the  highest  offices  under  government  were  held  by  persons  of  plebeian 
birth.    Necker,  Vergennes,  and  Sar tines,  who  successively  held  the  most 
important  situations  in  France,  were  of  this  class.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
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vduntarily  abandoned  in  Parma,  Placentia,  Milan,  and  Modena,  and  tole- 
ration over  all  Europe  had  spread  to  a  degree  unknown  informer  times. 
All  the  remaining  vestiges  of  that  fierce  spirit,  which  sullied  with  barbarism 
the  lofty  and  romantic  courtesy  of  ancient  manners,  were  gradually  softening 
away;  and  the  flames  of  that  religious  zeal,  which  for  two  centuries  had  so 
often  kindled  the  torch  of  civil  discord,  were  sunk  into  ashes.  Every  suc- 
ceeding generation  was  of  a  character  milder  and  gentler  than  the  last.  There 
was  a  diffusion  of  liberality  that  was  beginning  to  pervade  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  diversified  classes  of  society  harmonized  with  each  other  in  a  way 
hitherto  unknown ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  peculiarities  of  particular 
constitutions,  a  sweeter  blood  seemed  in  all  to  circulate  through  every  mem- 
ber of  the  political  body.  The  lowest  of  the  people,  under  governments  the 
most  despotic,  no  longer  held  their  countenances  prone  to  the  earth,  but 
were  taught  to  erect  them,  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  own  nature ;  and 
the  brow  of  authority,  instead  of  an  austere  frown,  wore  a  more  inviting 
air  of  complacency  and  amenity  (1). 

Different  But,  whilc  such  was  tho  general  character  of  Europe,  there  was  an 
sSLthM?*  essential  distinction  between  the  national  tendency  of  its  Northern 
the  North,  gj^^  Southern  states,  which  soon  produced  the  most  important 
effects  on  their  respective  fortunes  :  The  spirit  of  the  South  was  essentially 
pacific,  that  of  the  North  ambitious;  the  repose  of  the  former  bordered 
on  inertness,  the  energy  of  the  latter  on  turbulence.  The  amelioration  of 
the  first  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  flowing  chiefly  from  the  benig- 
nity of  the  sovereigns ;  the  improvements  of  the  latter  rapid  and  violent, 
taking  their  origin  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the  people.  Pleasure  was 
the^  leading  object  in  the  South,  glory,  military  glory,  in  the  North.  The 
difference  was  perceptible  even  during  the  progress  of  pacific  changes;  but 
when  war  broke  out,  its  effects  became  of  the  last  importance,  and  speedily 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern  by  the  Northern  states  of  Europe  (2). 
The  greatest  blessings  border  upon  misfortunes;  out  of  the  bosom  of  cala- 
mity often  springs  the  chief  improvement  of  the  human  race.  To  the  eye  of 
philosophy  it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  that  the  growing  passion  for  innova- 
tion, to  which  all  reform  is  more  or  less  related,  was  pregnant  with  political 
danger;  and  that  the  disposition  to  improve,  emanating  from  the  purest 
intention  in  the  higher  ranks,  was  likely  to  agitate  the  spirit  of  democracy  in 
the  lower.  Such  a  peril,  accordingly,  was  foreseen  and  expressed  by  the  con- 
temporary historians  (3) ;  but  they  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  human  imagi- 
nation have  anticipated,  either  the  terrible  effects  of  that  spirit  upon  the 
passing  generation,  or  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  storm  of  the  world  was 
destined  to  have  upon  the  future  condition  of  mankind. 
France^  Tho  stato  of  Franco,  at  the  period  when  hostilities  first  commenced, 
When  bo>-  canuot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  eloquent  and 
mrocrf?"'  philanthropic  Abb^  Raynal,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Assembly  : 
"  Placed  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  on  the  point  of  quitting  an  inamense  fa- 
mily, of  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  wish  the  happiness,  what  do  I  behold 
around  me  in  this  capital?  Religious  troubles,  civil  dissension,  the  conster- 
nation of  spme,  the  audacity  of  others,  a  government  the  slave  of  popular 
tyranny,  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  violated  by  lawless  men ;  soldiers  without 
discipline,  chiefs  without  authority,  ministers  without  resources;  a  king,  the 
first  and  best  friend  of  his  people,  deprived  of  all  power,  outraged,  menaced. 
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a  prisoiK^  in  his  own  palace,  and  thp  soyereign  power  transferred  to  popular 
clubs,  where  ignorant  and  brutal  men  take  upon  themselves  to  decide  erery 
political  question.  Such  is  the  real  state  of  France;  few  but  myself  would 
have  the  courage  to  declare  it,  but  I  do  so,  because  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty; 
because  I  am  bordering  on  my  eightieth  year;  because  no  one  can  accuse  me 
of  being  a  partisan  of  the  ancient  regime;  because,  while  I  groan  over  the  de- 
solation of  the  French  church,  no  one  can  assert  that  I  am  a  fanatical  priest; 
because,  while  I  regard  as  the  sole  means  of  salvation  the  re^establishmentof 
the  legitimate  authority,  no  one  can  suppose  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  bless- 
ings of  real  freedom  (i)."  When  such  was  the  language  of  the  first  supporters 
of  the  Revolution,  it  is  noways  surprising  that  the  European  powers  beheld 
with  dismay  the  progress  of  principles  fraught  with  such  calamitous  conse- 
quences, according  to  the  admission  of  their  own  partisans,  in  the  countries 
where  they  had  commenced. 

ian"il£?of    ^^®  language  of  the  French  government  towards  the  people  of  all 
the  French  othcr  statcs  was  such  as  to  excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  of 
ISitir'      the  friends  of  order  in  every  civilized  country.  Not  only  the  orators 
in  the  clubs,  but  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  openly  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  fi-atemization  with  the  revolutionary  party  all  over  the  world.  The 
annexation  of  the  states  of  Avignon,  and  the  Venaissin,  was  early  marlced  by 
Mr.  Burke  as  the  indication  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  which  erelong  the  limits 
of  Europe  would  not  contain. 
Sept.  17.      The  annexation  of  this  little  state  to  the  French  Republic  was  the 
*'*'•        more  remarkable  that  it  was  the  first  decided  aggression  on  the  part 
of  its  rulers  upon  the  adjoining  nations,  and  that  it  was  committed  on  an  in- 
dependent sovereign  with  whom  not  even  the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  existed, 
and  who  was  not  alleged  to  have  entered  into  any  hostile  alliances  against  that 
oct,4,i79t-    power.  This  was  followed  up  in  the  same  year  by  the  seizure  of 
Porentrui,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop  of  Bftle  (2). 

The  French  Revolution  surprised  the  European  powers  in  their  usual  stale 
of  smothered  jealousy  or  open  hostility  with  each  other.  Catherine  of  Russia 
was  occupied  with  her  ambitious  projects  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and 
her  ascendency  at  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  so  great  that  no  serions 
asth  Sept.  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their  hostility.  France  had 
*'*^*  shortly  before  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great-Britain,  which 

was  considered  as  indicating  the  ascendency  of  her  great  naval  rival,  and 
seriously  impaired  her  influence  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  while  Fre- 
aad  Jan.  1785.  dcrick  the  Great  had  recently  before  his  death  concluded  the  Con- 
vention of  Berlin,  for  the  protection  of  Bavaria  and  the  lesser  powers  from 
the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  the  death  of  that  great  monarch, 
y7ih  Aug  1786.  which  took  place  in  August  1786,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the  commencement  of 
new  and  unheard-of  dangers,  his  sagacity  was  most  required. 

His  successor,  Frederick-William,  though  distinguished  for  personal  valour, 
and  not  destitute  of  penetration  and  good  sense,  was  too  indolent  and  vo- 
luptuous to  be  qualified  to  follow  out  the  active  thread  of  negotiation  which 
his  predecessor  had  held.  Hertzberg  became,  after  the  death  of  the  late  mo- 
narch, the  soul  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  his  whole  object  was  to  provide  a 
counterpoise  to  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  two  Imperiai  courts, 
which  had  recently  become  still  more  formidable  from  the  intimate  unioa 
which  prevailed  between  Catherine  and  Joseph  U,  cemented  by  their  common 

(1)  Uc.  viii.  355,  356.  (2)  Pari.  Hisr.  xxxir.  J8i6.  Ann.  »•?•  *»*^ 
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ambitious  designs  on  Tafkey,  and  which  had  been  ostentatiously  proclaimed 
to  Europe  daring  a  voyage  which  the  two  potentates  made  together  on  the 
Volga  to  the  Crimea  and  shores  of  the  Black-Sea.  A  treaty  with  France  pro* 
misedno  satisfactory  result  in  the  distracted  state  to  which  that  kingdom  was 
now  reduced.  In  these  circnmstances,  an  alliance  of  Great-Britain,  Prussia^ 
andHoUand,  appeared  the  only  means  of  providing  for  the  balance  of  power 
isthjane,  1^  Europc,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  convention  was 
'"'•  concluded  at  Loo  between  these  three  powers,  which  again  estab» 

lished  the  preponderance  of  England  on  the  continent,  and  long  preserved  the 
balance  of  European  power  (i).  Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  the  most  appal* 
Hog  dangers  were  about  to  arise  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  revolu- 
tionary ambition  of  France  on  its  western  side,  the  views  of  its  statesmen  were 
turned  to  another  quarter,  and  solely  directed  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  military  monarchies,  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  swallowing  up  its 
eastern  dynasties  (2). 

Passionately  desirous  of  military  renown,  Joseph  II  addressed,  early  in 
1788,  a  confidential  letter  to  Frederick- William,  in  which  he  openly  avowed 
his  designs  on  Turkey,  and  justified  them  by  the  practice  of  the  Turks  them- 
selves and  all  the  European  powers  in  similar  circumstances  (3).  Though  flat- 
tered by  this  mark  of  confidence,  the  Prussiain  cabinet  were  not  blinded  to 
the  danger  which  menaced  Europe  from  the  approaching  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  so  rapidly  following  the  second  partition  of  Poland.  Mean-while  the 
progress  of  the  Muscovite  and  Imperial  arms  was  daily  more  alarming;  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  seemed  shaken  to  its  foundation.  Oczakow  had 
fallen,  and  with  it  the  bravest  defenders  of  the  Turkish  power;  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg  and  Suwarrow  successively  defeated  vast  bodies  of  Osmanlis  at 
Fochzani  and  Martinesti,  while  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  Transylvania,  yielded 
to  the  scientific  measures  of  Marshal  Laudohn :  the  Russians,  oh  the  shores  of 
the  Black-Sea,  had  completely  routed  Hassan  Pacha  at  Tobak,  and  after  a 
long  siege,  made  themselves  masters  of  Bender,  while  the  Imperialists,  no  less 
successful,  reduced  Bucharest,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Danube.  Orsova  had  fallen;  and  the  united  Imperial  armies^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  extending  over  a  line  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  already,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  menaced  Gergevo  and  Wid- 
din,  and  threatened  instantaneous  destruction  to  the  Ottoman  empire  (4). 

Seriously  alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  evidently  menaced  Europe  from 
the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Mr.  Pitt  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions, 
before  it  was  too  late,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Imperial  courts.  By  his 
means  the  bands  were  drawn  closer  between  Prussia  and  Great-Britain,  and 
Frederick-William,  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  dominions 
from  the  aggrandizement  of  Austria,  advanced,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  Unable  to  undertake  a  war  at 
the  same  time  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  uneasy,  both  on  account  of 


(i)  Marteu's  Trait,  t.  fi^.  "Wrested  Silesia  from  my  motlier  at  A  moment  when, 

(3)  Hard.  i.  $%  63.  surrounded  by  enemies,  she  had  no  other  support 

(3)  "  The  Sword  is  drawn/'  said  he,  «  and  it  but  her  native  grandeur  of  mind  and  the  love  of 

•lull  not  be  restored  to  the  scabbard  till  1  have  her  people.  During  a  century  of  losses,  Austria  has 

repained  all  that  has  been  wrested  by  the  Osmanlis  made  no  proportional  acquisition;  for  the  larger 

from  my  house.  My  enteri>rise  against  Turkey  has  portion  of  Pulund,  on  the  last  partition,  fell  to 

no  other  object  but  to  regain  the  possessions  which  Prussia.  1  hope  these  masons  will  appear  surGciiMit 

time  and  misfortunes  have  detached  from  my  crown,  for  me  to  decline  the  intervention  of  your  Majesty ; 

Tbe  Tarks  consider  it  as  an  invariable  maxim  to  and  that  you  will  not  resist  my  endeavours  to  Ger- 

selzethe  first  convenient  opportunity  of  regaining  manize  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Oriental*." 

the  possessions  which  they  have  lost.  The  House  of  —Habd.  i.  65,  66. 

Brandenburg  has  risen  to  iU  present  pitch  of  glory         (4)  Ann.  Reg.  zxxi.  182,  200  i  Md  xsxiil.  1, 18. 

by  adopting  the  9ame   priaci pies,    Tour    uncle  Hard.  i.  88>  84.  ^  j 
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the  menacing  aspect  of  France  and  the  insurrection  in  Flanders,  Austria 
paused  in  the  career  of  conquest.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Reichenbach, 
midway  between  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  armies;  and, 
;i7th  July.  1790.  after  some  delay,  preliminaries  were  signed,  which  concluded  the 
differences  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  opened  the  way  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  former  with  the  Porte.  The  Prussian  army  imme- 
diately retired  :  thirty  thousand  Austrians,  under  Marshal  Bender,  moved 
towards  the  Low-Countries,  and  speedily  reduced  its  discontented  provinces 
to  submission ;  while  a  truce  was  shortly  after  concluded  for  nine  months 
between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists^  which  was  followed  by  conferences  at 
Sistow  (1),  and  at  length  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  that  place  on  the 
4th  August,  1791 ;  while  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  not  yet  formally 
Aug.  M.  1790.  included  in  the  pacifi(^ation,  formally  intimated  her  intention  of 
suspending  hostilities  to  the  courts  of  St.-James's  and  Berlin,  and,  as  a  gage  of 
her  sincerity,  concluded  at  Verela  a  peace  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  England  and  Prussia,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  contended 
with  undaunted  valour  against  his  gigantic  neighbour  (2) . 

This  general  and  rapid  pacification  of  Europe,  this  stilling  of  so  many  pas- 
sions and  allaying  of  so  many  jealousies,  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  It 
arose  from  the  general  consternation  which  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  occasioned,  and  the  clear  perception  which  all  the  cabinets  now 
began  to  have  of  the  imminent  danger  to  every  settled  institution  from  the 
contagion  of  its  principles.  But,  amidst  the  general  alarm,  wiser  principles 
were  generally  prevalent  than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  as  to 
the  means  of  warding  off  the  danger.  Mr.  Pitt  in  England,  Raunitz  at  Vienna, 
and  Hertzberg  at  Berlin,  concurred  in  opinion,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  and 
dangerous  to  oppose  the  progress  of  innovation  in  France,  if  it  could  be  mo- 
derated by  a  party  in  that  country  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  it  from  run- 
ning into  excess ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  strictest  measures  should  be 
adopted  which  circumstances  would  admit,  to  prevent  its  principles  from 
spreading  into  other  states.  Such  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  conduct  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  were  founded  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Revolution;  though  Catherine,  more  vehement  and  imperious  in  her  dispo- 
sition, or  possibly  more  sagacious  in  her  anticipations,  never  ceased  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  a  general  confederacy  to  arrest  the  march  of  so  formidable  a 
convulsion.  But  circumstances  at  length  occurred,  which  put  a  period  to 
these  moderate  councils  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  precipitated  the  European 
monarchies  into  the  terrible  contest  which  awaited  them  (3). 

From  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Paris  on  October 
5,  1789,  he  had  recommended  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  pay  no  regard  to  any 
public  act  bearing  his  name,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  an  autograph  letter 
from  himself;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  he  authorized  the 
Baron  Breteuil,  his  former  minister,  to  sound  the  German  powers  on  the 
possibility  of  extricating  him  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  which  he  was 
reduced.  In  November  1790,  after  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  forced  to  adopt 
measures  of  hostility  against  the  Church,  he  resolved  to  be  more  explicit; 
and,  in  December  1790,  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  whole  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  congress,  supported  by  an  armed 
force,  to  consider  the  means  of  arresting  the  factions  at  Paris,  and  repu- 
blishing a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France  (4),  This  circular  excited  every 

Hard.  i.  83, 86.  Ann.  Reg.  zxxui.lT,  19.  (4)  "  The  dispositions  of  your  Majesty,"  u^d  k«. 

Hard.  i.  86,  87.  in  this  circular,  "  hare  awakened  my  wamesf  •"• 

Qard.  i.  85,  90.  titode,  and  I  inroke  tkem  at  this  nouaeat*  % 
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where  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  commiseration;  but  the  policy  \ 
of  the  cabinets,  notwithstanding,  continued  divided, — that  of  Vienna  still 
adhered  to  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  revolutionary  regime^  those  of  St.- 
Petersburg  and  Stockholm  openly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
crusade  against  the  infected  powers  (1). 

So  early  as  the  close  of  1790,  however,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  states  of  the  empire. 
The  laws  against  the  emigrants  and  priests,  which  were  passed  with  so  much 
precipitance  by  that  body,  infringed  the  rights  of  the  German  vassals  of  the 
French  crown  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  whose  rights  were  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and  the  Emperor,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  addressed 
uAD«f.i79o  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  King  on  the  subject.  Overruled  by 
his  revolutionary  ministry,  Louis  made  answer,  that  the  affair  was  foreign 
to  the  empire,  as  the  princes  and  prelates  i^ffected  were  reached  as  vassals 
of  France,  not  as  members  of  the  empire,  and  that  indemnities  had  been 
offered.  This  answer  was  not  deemed  satisfactory;  a  warm  altercation 
ensued :  Leopold  asserted,  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  rights  of  the  German 
princes ;  and  this  dispute,  joined  to  the  obvious  and  increasing  dangers  of 
his  sister,  Marie-Antoinette,  gradually  inclined  the  Emperor  to  more  vigorous 
measures,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  union  with  Frederick-William, 
whose  chivalrous  spirit  and  heroic  courage  more  openly  inclined  towards  the 
deliverance  of  the  unhappy  princess.  The  King  of  England,  also,  took  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  the.  royal  family  of  France;  promising,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  to  concur  in  any  measures  which  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  extricate  them  from  their  embarrassments ;  and  he  sent  Lord 
Elgin  to  Leopold,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy,  to  concert  measures  for 
the  common  object.  An  envoy  from  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  reached  the 
Emperor,  and  to  them  was  soon  joined  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  at  Venice, 
and  brought  to  the  scene  of  deliberation  the  warmth,  courage,  and  inconsi- 
derate energy,  which  had  rendered  him  the  first  decided  opponent  of  the 
Revolution,  and  ultimately  proved  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family  (2). 

Mean-while,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  finding  their  situation  insup- 
portable,  and  being  aware  that  not  only  their  liberty,  but  their  lives  were 
now  endangered,  resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  break  their  fetters.  With 
this  view,  they  dispatched  secret  agents  to  Brussels  and  Cologne,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia;  and  Count  Alphonso  de  Durfort 
was  instructed  to  inform  the  Count  d'Artois,  that  the  King  could  no  longer 
influence  his  ministers;  that  he  was  in  reality  the  prisoner  of  M.  La  Fayette, 
who  secretly  and  hypocritically  was  conducting  every  thing  to  a  republic ; 
that  they  were  filled  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  make  their  escape  by  the 
route  either  of  Metz  or  Valenciennes,  and  placed  entire  reliance  on  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  their  august  relatives.  Furnished  with  these  instructions. 
Count  Durfort  left  Paris  in  the  end  of  April,  1791,  and  soon  joined  the 
Count  d'Artois  at  Venice,  who  was  already  arranging  with  the  English  and 
Prussian  envoys,  the  most  probable  means  of  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the 
Emperor  (3). 


BotwUhstaDdin^^  my  acceptance  of  the  new  consli-  nnder  which  it  labours  from  extending  to  the  ad- 

tntioD,  the  factions  openly  avow  their  intention  of  joining  states.    1  need  hardly  say,  that  the  roost 

ovfrtnrning  the  monarchy.  1  have  addressed  myself  absolute  secresy  is  required  in  regard  to  this  com- 

lo  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Kings  municalion."— Hard.  i.  94,  95. 

«JSpain  and  Sweden,  and  have  suggested  the  plan  (1)  Hard.  i.  95,  97. 

of  «  congress  of  the  principal  powers,  supported  by  (2^  Hard.  i.  100,  107. 

*n  srmed  force,  as  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  (3)  Hard.  i.  105,  111>  Bertrand  de  MolIevlUe, 

factions  here,  establishing  a  more  desirable  order  of  Mem,  iii.  147)  170. 

vuigs  io  this  kingdom,  and  prercnting  tlie  malady 
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When  these  different  parties  met  with  the  Emperor  at  Mantua,  on  20th  May, 
1791,  the  most  discordant  plans  were  submitted  for  his  consideration.  That 
of  the  Count  d'ArtoiSy  which  was  really  drawn  up  by  M.  Calonne,  the  former 
minister  of  l^ouis  XYI,  was  the  most  wartike,  and  proposed  the  adoption,  in 
July  following,  of  hostile  measures.  Alarmed  by  the  menacing  principles 
openly  announced  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  the  growing  symptoms 
of  disaffection  among  their  own  subjects,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King 
Treatj^of  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  concluded  an  agreement  at 
Hay.^Vsi-  Mantua,  in  May,  i791,  by  which  it  was  concerted,  '^1.  That  the 
Emperor  should  assemble  thirty-five  thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders,  while  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Germanic  Body  should  pre- 
sent themselves  in  Alsace;  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  on  the  frontiers  of  Franche- 
Comt^;  fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphiny ;  and  the 
King  of  Spain  collect  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  Pyrenees. 
2.  That  these  forces  should  be  formed  into  five  armies,  who  should  act  on 
their  respective  frontiers  of  France,  and  join  themselves  to  the  malecontents 
in  the  provinces  and  the  troops  who  had  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the 
throne.  3.  That  in  the  following  July,  a  protestation  should  be  issued  by  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  immediately  after  a  manifesto  by  the 
Allied  Powers.  4.  That  the  object  of  these  assemblages  of  troops  was,  that  the 
French  people,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  Allied  forces,  should  seek  for 
safety  in  submitting  themselves  to  the  King,  and  imploring  his  mediation.^' 
The  sovereigns  counted  on  the  neutrality  of  England ;  but  it  was  expected, 
from  the  assurances  given  by  Lord  Elgin,  that,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  the 
English  monarch  would  accede  to  the  coalition  (1). 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  family  of  France,  following  the  councils  of  Baron 
Breteuil,  and  influenced  by  the  pressing  and  increasing  dangers  of  their  situa- 
tion, had  finally  resolved  on  escaping  from  Paris.  While  Louis  and  M.  de 
Bouill^  were  combining  the  means  of  an  evasion,  either  towards  Montm^dy 
or  Metz,  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  were  apprised  of  the  design ;  Leopold 
gave  orders  to  the  government  of  the  Low-Countries  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  King,  when  he  reached  their  frontiers,  not  only  the  Imperial  troops, 
but  the  sums  which  might  be  in  the  public  treasury ;  while  the  King  of 
Sweden,  stimulated  hy  his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the  instances  of  Catherine  of 
Russia,  drew  near  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  under  pretence  of  drinking  the 
waters,  but  in  reality  to  receive  the  august  fugitives.  The  Emperor,  the 
Count  d^Artois,  and  M.  Calonne,  however,  strongly  opposed  the  contemplated 
flight  as  extremely  hazardous  to  the  royal  family,  and  calculated  to  retard 
rather  than  advance  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France.  They 
were  persuaded  that  the  only  way  to  effect  this  object,  so  desirable  to  that 
country  and  to  Europe,  was  to  support  the  Royalist  and  Constitutional  party 
in  France,  by  the  display  of  such  a  force  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  revolutionary  faction,  and  establish  a  permanent  constitution 
by  the  consent  of  king,  nobles,  and  people.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the 
itti7  6.i79x.  Emperor  addressed  a  circular  (2)  from  Padua  to  the  principal 

(1)  Hard.  i.  Jom.  i.  262.  Pieces  Just.  No.  l.  every  attempt  on  the  liberty,  honoar,  or  secority 
Mig.i.  i81>  ofthcKiog,  the  Queen »  or  the  royal  famil;;  that 

(2)  He  invited  the  Sovereigns  to  issue  a  joint  they  will  recognise  as  legitimate  only  those  laws 
declaration.-—"  That  they  regard  the  caase  of  his  vhich  shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  King  wbfn 
most  Christian  Majesty  as  their  own;  that  they  in  u  state  of  entire  liberty  ;  and  that  they  will  exert 
demand  that  that  prince  and  his  family  should  all  their  power  to  put  a  period  to  ao  usurpatioa  of 
forthwith  be  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  go  power  which  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  open 
wherever  they  chose,,  under  the  safeguard  of  invio-  revolt,  and  which  it  behoves  all  established  goTem- 
lability  and  respect  to  their  persons ;  that  they  will  meats  for  their  owa  sake  to  repr«S8."-*AASJ».  i* 
combine  to  avenge,  in  the  most  striking  maimer,  l|6. 
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powers,  10  whieh  he  announced  the  principles  according  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  common  efforts  should  be  directed.  At  the  same  time  Count 
Lamarck,  a  secret  agent  of  Louis,  came  to  London  to  endeavour  to  engage 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  game  cause;  but  nothing  could  induce  the  English  govern* 
ment  to  swerve  from  the  strict  neutrality  which,  on  a  full  consideration 
of  the  case,  they  had  resolved  to  adopt  (i).  At  Vienna,  however,  the  efforts 
}5uij«iy,i79i.of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  vrere  more  successful;  and  on  the 
25th  July,  Prince  Kaunit2  and  Bischolswerder  signed,  on  the  part  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  a  convention,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the  two  courts 
should  unite  their  good  oifices  to  combine  the  European  powers  to  some 
common  measure  in  regard  to  France,  and  tliat  they  should  conclude  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  as  soon  as  peace  was  established  between  the  Empress  Catherine 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  that  the  former  power,  as  well  as  Great-Britain, 
the  States-General,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  should  be  invited  to  accede  to 
it.  This  convention,  intended  to  put  a  bridle  on  the  ambition  of  Russia  on  the 
one  iiand,  and  of  France  on  the  other,  deserves  attention  as  the  first  basis  of 
the  grand  alliance  which  afterwards  wrought  such  wonders  in  Europe  (2) . 

The  pressing  dangers  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  after  the  failure  of  the 
flight  to  Yarennes,  and  their  open  imprisonment  in  the  Tuileries  by  the 
revolutionists,  soon  after  suggested  the  necessity  of  more  urgent  measures. 
It  was  agreed  lor  his  purpose,  that  a  personal  interview  should  take  place 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  concert  measures 
^«f  on  that  all-important  subject.  This  led  to  the  famous  meeting  at 
A>i.?7.iT9>-  Pilnitz,  whieh  took  place  in  August  1791,  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  I^ussia.  There  was  framed  the  no  less  celebrated  Declara- 
tion tri  Pilnitz  (5),  which  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms:— -'^ Their 
Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  considered  the  re* 
presentations  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  and  of  his  Excellency  the 
Count  d*Artais,  declare  conjointly,  that  they  consider  the  situation  of  the 
King  of  France  as  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all  the  European  sovereigns. 
They  hope  that  the  reality  of  that  interest  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
other  powers,  whose  assistance  they  will  invoke,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  will  not  decline  to  employ  their  forces,  conjointly  with  their  Majesties, 
in  order  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
monarchical  government,  conformable  alike  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and 
the  well-being  of  the  French  nation.  In  that  case,  the  Emperor  and  King  are 
resolved  to  act  promptly  with  the  forces  necessary  to  attain  their  common 
end.  In  the  mean  time,  they  will  give  the  requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to 
hold  themselves  in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service  (4).'*  It  was  alleged 
by  the  French,  that,  besides  this,  several  secret  articles  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Allied  Sovereigns;  but  no  sufficient  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to 
substantiate  the  allegation  (5). 

Although  these  declarations  appeared  abundantly  hostile  to  the  usurpation 
of  government  by  the  democracy  of  France,  the  Allied  Powers  soon  proved 
that  they  had  no  serious  intention  at  that  period  of  going  to  war.  On  the  con- 

(Q  Hard.  i.  114.  110.  ceiit  of  the  SUte»  of  the  kingdon,  and  it  did  net 

(3)  Haid.  i.  149, 121.  contaia  one  word  relative  to  the  dixuiembennent  of 
(8)  Jem,  i,  a«5.  Pi^e*  Just.Ko.  1.                          the  country.  [Pari.   Bi$t.  xxxiv.  I3l5.]— "Thia, 

(4)  **  4b  far  as  we  hare  feceo  able  to  trace,"  said  though  not  a  plan  for  the  diswieitthejniieAt  of 
Mr.  Pht,  •<  the  Declaratioa  signed  at  Piiaits  referred  France,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  "  was,  u»  the  eye 
te  the  inprieottnient  of  Loais  XVI ;  it*  Immediate  of  i««son  and  common  sense,  an 'aggression  egaiaat 
▼inr  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a  igoacert  anffi-  it  There  was,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  a  treaty  «f 
cicatiy  exteosite  covM  he  formed  far  that  parpoee.  PikiiU ;  b«t(here  wasa  Declaralion. which  amouAtcd 
It  left  the  internal  state  of  France  to  be  decided  kf  Id  aa  act  of  hostile  aggreasioii."  { U»»  ISM-] 

^  Ung  reitored  to  hit  liberty,  ^ilh  Uw  free  con-        (b)  Aba,  &h«  tI92»  96^  87. 
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trary,  their  measures  evinced,  after  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  that  they  were 
actuated  by  pacific  sentiments;  and,  in  October  1791,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced by  M.  Montmorin,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Assembly, 
'^  that  the  King  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  aggression  from  any  foreign 
power  (1)."  Their  real  object  was  to  induce  the  French,  by  thefear  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  to  liberate  Louis  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Their  forces  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a 
contest  (2).  This  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  writers  (3). 

.Nor  did  the  actions  of  these  powers  belie  their  declaration :  No  warlike 
preparations  were  made  by  the  German  states,  no  armies  were  collected  on 
the  frontiers  of  France ;  atid  accordingly,  when  the  struggle  began  next  year, 
they  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  France  had  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  on  the  Rhine,  and  along  her  eastern  frontier,  while  the  Aus- 
trians  had  only  ten  thousand  men  in  the  Low-Goun tries  (4). 

In  truth,  the  primary  and  real  object  of  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz  was  the 
extrication  of  the  King  and  royal  family  from  personal  danger :  and  no  sooner 
did  this  object  appear  to  be  gained  by  their  liberation  from  confinement, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  than  ^he  coalesced  sovereigns  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  hostile  operations,  for  which  they  were  but  ill  prepared, 
and  which  the  urgent  state  of  affairs  in  Poland,  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  amt)ition  of  Catherine,  rendered  in  an  especial  manner  unadvisable. 
When  Frederick-William  received  the  intelligence,  he  exclaimed — "At  length 
then  the  peace  of  Europe  is  secured."  The  Emperor  testified  his  satisfaction  at 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Louis ;  and  shortly 
after  dispatched  a  circular  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  constitution  had  removed  the 
reason  for  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  they  were  in  consequence  sus- 
pended ^3).  The  cabinet  of  Berlin  entered  entirely  into  the  same  sentiments; 
and  the  opinion  was  general,  both  there  and  at  Vienna,  that  the  troubles  of 
France  were  at  length  permanently  appeased  by  the  great  concessions  made 
to  the  democratic  party ;  and  that  prudence  and  address  were  all  that  was 

(1)  "  Wc  ore  acCTised,"  said  M.  MonUnorin,  the  resolved  faithfully  to  obserre  it,  Aastria  letuniri 
minisler  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  report  laid  before  an  answer  entirely,  pacific,  and  Prussia  and  Eojisi^ 
the  Assembly  on  3lsjt  October,  1791*  "  of  wishing  did  the  same."— Thibbs,  ii.  19. 
to  propagate  our  opinions,  and  of  trying  to  raise  the         ,^x  ^^^  j^       ,^jjj  ^oe.  Th.  ii.  78. 
people  of  other  states  against  their  goveromeuts.  i         \  /  » 

know  .that  such   accusations  are  false,  so  far  as         (5)  "  His  Majesty  announces  to  all  ihecouite.to 

regards  the  French  Ministry,  but  it  is  too  true  that  whom  he  transmiUed  his  first  cirenlar.  dated  Wmi 

individuals,  and  even    societies,   have  sought  to  6th  July,  that  the  situation  of  the  King  of  Fraacf, 

establishwithlhatviewcorrespondcncrsinlheneigh-  which  gave  occasion  to  the  said  circular,  hariBf 

bouring  s.tatesj  and  it  is  also  true,  that  all  the  changed,  he  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  by 

princes,  and  almost  aU  th«  governmenU  of  Europe,  before  them  the  views  which  he  now  enlertaiBS  oii 

are  daily  insulted  in  our  incendiary  journals.  The  »be  subject.    His  Majesty  is  of  opinion,  tkJl  IJ 

King,  by  accepting  the  constitution,  has  removed  King  of  France  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  free;  w. 

the  danger  with  which    you    were  threatened  :  in  conseauence,  his  acceptance  ol  the  «w»J.»'"^' 

nothing  indicates  at  this  moment  any  disposition  on  and  all  the  acts  following  thereon,  are  vslid.  n| 

their  part  to  a  hostile  enterprise."— Jom.  i.  2S6 ;  *»<>?«■  ll>a*  1^«  «^fccl  of  1*»«  acceptance  will  » 

Pieces  Just.  No»  6.  *<*    restore    order   in    France,  and    give  •■.  ■" 

(2)  Bol.  i.  73.  Jom.  i.  191.  Lac.  ix.  24.  Ann.  Reg.  cendency  to  persons  of  moderate  prineiplei,  » 
xxxiv.  86.  cording  to  the  wish  of  bis  most  Christian  Blsj«^. 

(3)  "  The  declaration  of  Pilnitz,"  says  Thiers,  but  as  these  appearances  may  prove  falbcioos,  nA 
«  remained  without  effect ;  either  from  a  cooling  of  the  disorders  of  license  and  the  violence  towaiw 
seal  on  ihj  part  of  the  Alli«d  sSovereigns,  or  from  a  Ibe  King  may  be  renewed,  he  U  also  of  oi»«»'«* 
sense  of  the  danger  which  Louis  would  have  run,  tbat  the  measures  concerted  between  the  ""'[J^T 
after  he  was,  from  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Va-  should  be  suspended,  and  not  entirely  «b«ii»«»| 
rennes,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  ihat  tliey  should  cause  their  respective  ••»• 
His  acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  an  additional  sadors  at  Paris  to- declare,  that  the  «®*'JV*„'l!! 
reason  for  awailing'the  result  of  experience,  before  subsists,  and  that,  if  necessary,  they  ^o'*'"'!/ ik 
plunging  into  active  operations.  This  was  the  ready  to  support  the  rights  oi  the  King  •i*  "  T 
opinion  of  Leopold  and  his  minister  KauniU.  Ac-  monarchy."— Lef(er.  23^  October,  1791}  Has*.  >• 
cordi ngly,  when  Louis  notified  to  the  forei gn  courts  159* 
thai  he  bad  accepted  the  constitHtioD,  and  was 
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now  necessary  to  enable  the  French  monarch  to  reign,  if  not  with  his  former 
lustre,  at  least  without  risk,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner  (i). 

'These  being  the  views  entertained  by  the  two  powers  whose  situation 
necessarily  led  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  strife,  it  was  of  comparatively  little 
importance  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  more  distant  or  inferior  courts.  In 
the  North,  Catherine  and  Gustavus  were  intent  on  warlike  measures,  and 
refused  to  admit  into  their  presence  the  ambassador  who  came  to  announce  the 
Ring's  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  upon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  free  agent;  and  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  had  coldly 
received  the  intelligence.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  King's  life  was 
seriously  menaced,  and  that  he  was,  even  in  accepting  the  constitution,  act- 
ing under  compulsion,  these  Northern  and  Southern  potentates  entered  into 
i9thOct.i79i.  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  an  armament  of 
thirty-six  thousand  Russians  and  Swedes  were  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
Baltic  to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  they  were  to  be  dis- 
embarked and  march  direct  to  Paris,  while  they  were  supported  by  a  hostile 
demonstration  from  Spain  and  Piedmont  on  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps :  a  project 
obviously  hopeless,  if  not  supported  by  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
the  Rhine,  and  which  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Yarennes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events,  entirely  dissipated  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  emigrant  nobility,  taking  counsel 
of  nothing  but  their  valour,  and  .relying  on  the  open  support  and  encourage- 
ment afforded  them  by  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  St.-Petcrsburg,  proceeded 
with  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  which,  in  every  period  of  the  Revolution, 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  their  race.  Numerous  assemblages  took  place 
at  Brussels,  Coblentz,  and  Ettenheim :  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Marshal  Broglie,  which  they  ostentatiously  published,  mani- 
fested the  warm  interest  which  she  took  in  their  cause;  horses  and  arms  were 
purchased,  and  organized  corps  of  noble  adventurers  already  began  to  be 
formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Transported  with  ardour  at  so  many 
sq«.io,i79i.  favourable  appearances,  the  exiled  princes  addressed  to  Louis 
an  open  remonstrance,  in  which  they  strongly  urged  him  to  refuse  his 
acceptance  to  the  constitution  which  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  him;  re- 
presented that  idl  his  former  concessions  had  led  only  to  impunity,  to  every 
species  of  violence,  and  the  despotism  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the 
kingdom;  protested  against  any  apparent  consent  which  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  give  to  the  constitution,  and  renewed  the  assurances  of  the  inten- 
tion of  themselves  and  the,  Allied  Powers  speedily  to  deliver  him  from  his 
fetters  (3). 

The  only  point  that  remained  in  dispute  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  King  was  the  indemnities  to  be  provided  to  the  German  princes  and 
inflates  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly ; 
but  on  this  point  Leopold  evinced  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire. Early  in  December  he  addressed  to  them  a  formal  letter,  in  which  he 
announced  his  own  resolution  and  that  of  the  Diet  "  to  afford  them  every 
succour  which  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  constitutions  of  the  empire  required,  if  they  did  not  obtain  that  com- 
plete restitution  or  indemniQcation  which  existing  treaties  provided."  Not- 
^thstanding  this,  however,  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  still  entertained 
so  confident  an  opinion  that  the  differences  with  France  wotild  terminate 


t 


0  Hard.  i.  157, 159.  (3)  HarJ.  i.  152,  15^,  105. 

.2)  Hard.  i.  |69,  163. 
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amicably,  and  that  Louis,  now  restored  to  his  authority,  would  speedily  do 
justice  to  the  injured  parties,  that  they  not  only  made  no  hostile  preparations 
whatever,  but  withdrew  a  large  proportion  of  their  troops  from  the  Flemish 
provinces  (1). 
It  was  In  truth,  though  they  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some  measures 
by'u^""^  against  the  common  dangers  which  threatened  all  established  is- 
*^^^*'  stitutions  with  destruction,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  an  undefi< 
ned  dread  of  the  magical  and  unseen  powers  with  which  France  might  assail 
them,  and  pierce  them  to  the  heart  through  the  bosom  of  their  own  troops. 
The  language  held  out  by  the  National  Assembly  and  its  powerful  orators,  of 
war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottage;  the  hand  of  fraternity  whidi  tliey 
offered  to  extend  to  the  disaffected  in  all  countries  who  were  inclined  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression;  the  seeds  of  sedition  which  its  emissaries 
had  so  generally  spread  through  the  adjoining  states,  diffused  an  anxioas 
feeling  among  the  friends  of  order  throughout  the  world,  and  inspired  the 
dread,  that  by  bringing  up  their  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  the  infected  districts, 
they  might  be  seized  with  the  contagion,  and  direct  their  first  strokes  against 
the  power  which  commanded  them.  England,  notwithstanding  the  energetic 
remonstrances  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  still  reposing  in  fancied  seeority ;  and  Cath^ 
rine  of  Russia,  solely  bent  on  territorial  aggrandizement,  was  afasEMSt  entirdj 
absorbed  by  the  troubles  of  Poland,  and  the  facihties  which  they  afforded  to 
her  ambitious  projects.  Prussia,  however  anxious  to  espouse  the  cause  ef 
royalty,  \vas  unequal  to  a  contest  with  revolutionary  France;  and  Austria, 
under  the  pacific  Leopold,  had  entirely  abandoned  her  militinry  projeetssince 
the  throne  of  Louis  had  been  nominally  re-established  after  tl«  state  of  thral- 
dom, immediately  consequent  upon  the  flight  to  Varennes,  had  been  relaxed. 
Accordingly,  the  protestation  and  manifesto  contemplated  in  the  agreenent 
at  Mantua  never  were  issued,  and  the  military  preparations  provided  Iwr  by 
that  treaty  never  took  place.  Of  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  agrtoaent, 
the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the  Bishop  of  Strasbafg,abae 
took  up  arms;  and  their  feeble  contingents,  placed  in  the  very  front  of  dan- 
ger, were  dissolved  at  the  first  summons  of  the  French  geyerement  (2). 
UvJimuTa-  ^^*  **  ^^^  ^^  P^*^*  ^^  *^^  policy  of  the  ruling  party  at  Paris  to  le- 
ar7party  malu  at  pcacc.  They  felt,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  "that 
wJ?.'*  *^*  their  Revolution  could  not  stand  still ;  it  must  advance  Mid  endwcc 
other  countries,  or  perish  in  their  own."  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  revohitioB  is 
so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  military  adventure,  that  it  is  seldom  that  the  o»e 
exists  without  leading  to  the  other.  The  same  restless  activity,  the  same  coih 
tempt  of  danger,  the  same  craving  for  excitation,  are  to  be  found  in  betb.it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  fervour  excited  by  a  successful  revolt  to  soteidc 
till  it  is  turned  into  the  channel  of  military  exploit.  Citizens  who  havcoTe^ 
turned  established  institutions,  who  have  tasted  of  the  intoxicating  draught 
of  popular  applause,  who  have  felt  the  sweets  of  unbridled  power  dnringtiw 
brief  period  which  elapses  before  they  fall  under  the  yoke  of  despots  of  their 
own  creation,  are  incapable  of  returning  to  the  habits  of  pacific  life.  ^ 
unceasing  toil,  the  obscure  destiny,  the  humble  enjoyments  of  laborioos 
industry,  seem  intolerable  to  men  who  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  pofwJ* 
resistance ;  while  the  heart-stirring  accompaniments,  the  licentious  ImW* 
the  captivating  glory  of  arms,  appear  the  only  emplo^inent  worthy  of  their 
renown.  The  insecurity  of  property  and  fall  of  credit  which  invariably  Wto* 

(0  Hard.  i.  169.  171.  410-  Bot.  i.  73,  75.    Ann.  Reg,  xoir.  Hi  V' 
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any  eonsiderable  political  conyulsion,  throw  multitudes  out  of  employment, 
and  increase  the  necessity  for  some  drain  to  let  off  the  tumultuous  ac  ivity  of 
the  people.  It  has,  accordingly,  been  often  observed,  that  democratic  states 
kve,  in  every  age,  been  the  most  warlike,  and  the  most  inclined  to  aggression 
upon  their  neighbours  (1);  and  the  reason  must  be  the  same  in  all  periods, 
that  revolutionary  enterprise  both  awakens  the  passions,  and  induces  the  ne« 
cessity  which  leads  to  war. 

SowTfte  The  party  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  at  that  period  the  ruling 
SfaJS?J*of  V^^^^  io  France,  were  resolutely  bent  on  war.  The  remarkable 
WW.  '^°  speech  has  already  been  given  which  Isnard,  on  November  29, 
i791,  'delivered  in  the  National  Assembly  (2).  Soon  after,  repeated  philip-* 
pics,  in  still  more  violent  language,  were  pronounced  in  the  Assembly  by 
Brissot  and  Yergniaud  against  the  European  powers,  which,  even  according 
to  the  admission  of  the  French  themselves,  ^^  were  so  many  declarations  of 
war,  and  imprudent  provocations,  which  were  calculated  to  put  the  French 
In  hostility  with  all  Europe."  "  The  information  of  Brissot,  the  profound 
political  views  which  he  developes,  are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  so- 
phisms with  which  his  speech  abounds,''  says  Jomini,  ^'  that  one  would  be 
iDclined  to  suppose  he  had  been  the  secret  agent  of  the  English  government, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  his  errors  at  that  period  were  shared  by  all  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  France.  An  orator,  enthusiastic  even  to  madness,  was 
alone  capable  of  bringing  on  his  country  by  such  harangues,  when  torn 
and  supported  without,  the  hatred  of  all  the  European  chiefs.  No  paraphrase 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  violence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  at 
that  period  :  we  must  bequeath  their  speeches  to  posterity,  asfrightiul  proofs 
of  what  can  be  effected  by  an  ill  directed  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  party  (S).** 
Dec.  19,  **You  ar^  about,"  said  Brissot,  on  29th  December,  1791,  "to 
''®'  judge  the  cause  of  kings :  show  yourselves  worthy  of  so  august  • 

fonclion :  place  yourselves  above  them,  or  you  will  be  unworthy  of  freedom. 
The  French  Revolution  has  overturned  all  former  diplomacy;  though  the 
people  are  not  yet  every  where  free,  governments  are  no  longer  able  to  stifle 
their  voice.  The  sentiments  of  the  English  on  our  Revolution  are  not  doubt* 
fal :  they  behold  in  it  the  best  guarantee  of  their  own  freedom.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  British  government  will  ever  venture,  even  if  it  had 
the  means,  to  attack  the  French  Revolution ;  that  improbability  is  converted 
into  a  certainty,  when  we  consider  the  divisions  of  their  Parliament,  the 
weight  of  their  public  debt,  the  declining  condition  of  their  Indian  affairs^ 
England  would  never  hesitate  between  its  king  and  its  liberty :  between  the 
repose  of  which  it  has  so  much  need,  and  a  contest  which  would  probably 
occasion  its  ruin.  Austria  is  as  little  to  be  feared :  her  soldiers,  whom  her 
princes  in  vain  seek  to  estrange  from  the  people,  remember  that  it  is  among 
them  that  they  find  their  friends,  their  relations ;  and  they  will  not  separate 
their  cause  from  that  of  freedom.  The  successor  of  Frederick,  if  he  has  any 
prudence,  will  hesitate  to  ruin  for  ever,  in  combating  our  forces,  an  army 
which,  once  destroyed,  will  never  be  restored.  In  vahi  would  the  ambition 
of  Russia  interfere  with  our  Revolution :  a  new  Revolution  in  Poland  would 
arrest  her  arms,  and  render  Warsaw  the  centre  of  freedom  to  the  East  of  Eu- 
rope. Search  the  map  of  the  world,  you  will  in  vain  look  for  a  power  whom 
France  has  any  reason  to  dread.  If  any  foreign  states  exist  inclined  for  war, 
we  must  get  the  start  of  them.    He  who  is  anticipated  is  already  half 

(l)  Mitford's  Hutonr  of 'Greece.  Sismoodi's  Ken.        (3)  See  ant*,  18$. 
1^*  (3)  Jom,  i,  198*  Places  Just.  i.  ^  8«  and  9. 
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vanquished.  If  they  are  only  making  a  pretence  of  hostile  preparations,  we 
must  unmask  them,  and  in  so  doing  proclaim  to  the  world  their  impotence. 
That  act  of  a  great  people  is  what  will  put  the  seal  to  our  Revolution.  War  is 
now  become  necessary :  France  is  bound  to  undertake  it  to  maintain  her 
honour  :  she  would  be  for  ever  disgraced,  if  a  few  thousand  rebels  or  emi- 
grants could  overawe  the  organs  of  the  law.  War  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
blessing.  The  only  evil  you  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  it  should  notarise, 
and  that  you  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  finally  crushing  the  insolence  of 
the  emigrants.  Till  you  take  that  decisive  step,  they  will  never  cease  to 
deceive  you  by  diplomatic  falsehood.  It  is  no  longer  with  governments  we 
must  treat,  it  is  with  their  subjects  (1)." 

^^  The  mask  is  at  length  fallen,'^  said  the  ^ame  orator,  on  the  17th  January, 
4792.  "Your  real  enemy  is  declared.  General  Bender  has  repealed  his 
name  :  it  is  the  Emperor.  The  Electors  were  mere  names,  put  forward  to 
conceal  the  real  mover — you  may  now  despise  the  emigrants ;  the  Electors 
are  no  longer  worthy  of  your  resentment :  fear  has  prostrated  them  at  your 
feet.  You  must  anticipate  his  hostility  :  Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  your  declaration,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that  you  are  resolved  to  have 
freedom  or  death. — Death !  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  it^-consider  your  own 
situation  and  that  of  the  Emperor — ^your  constitution  is  an  eternal  anathema 
against  absolute  thrones :  all  kings  must  hate  it ;  it  incessantly  acts  as  their 
accuser  :  it  daily  pronounces  their  sentence;  it  seems  to  say  to  each,  'To- 
morrow you  will  not  exist,  or  exist  only  by  the  tolerance  of  the  people.'  I 
will  not  say  to  the  Emperor  with  your  committee,  'Will  you  engage  not  to 
attack  France  or  its  independence?'  but  I  will  say,  'You  have  formed  a 
league  against  France,  and  therefore  I  will  attack  you ; '  and  that  immediate 
attack  is  just,  is  necessary,  is  commanded  alike  by  imperious  circumstances 
and  your  oaths  (2)."  "  The  French,"  said  Fauchet,  on  17th  January,  1792, 
"  after  having  conquered  their  own  freedom,  are  the  natural  allies  of  all  free 
people.  All  treaties  with  despots  are  null  in  law,  and  cannot  be  maintained 
in  fact,  without  involving  the  destruction  of  our  Revolution.  We  have  no 
longer  occasion  for  ambassadors  or  consuls ;  they  are  only  titled  spies.  When 
others  wish  our  alliance,  let  them  conquer  their  freedom ;  till  then,  we  will 
treat  them  as  pacific  savages.  Let  us  have  no  war  of  aggression ;  but  war 
with  the  princes  who  conspire  on  our  frontier,  with  Leopold  who  seeks  to 
undermine  our  liberties — cannon  are  our  negotiators— bayonets  and  millions 
of  freemen  our  ambassadors  (3) ." 

Brissot  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  have  a  war  with  Austria  :  he  was 
litelftlly  haunted  day  and  night  by  the  idea  of  a  secret  Austrian  cabinet  which 
governed  the  court,  and  was  incessantly  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. Every  thing  depended  on  him  and  the  Girondists,  for  the  Euro- 
pean powers  were  totally  unprepared  for  a  contest,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  their  separate  projects  to  desire  a  conflict  with  a  revolutionary  state  in 
the  first  burst  of  its  enthusiasm.  If  the  Girondists  could  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  King,  they  would  have  disarmed  Europe,  turned  the  emigrants 
into  ridicule,  and  maintained  peace.  But  Brissot  and  Dumouriez  were  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  break  it.  The  former  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  that 
some  French  soldiers  should  be  disguised  as  Austrian  huzzars,  and  make  a 
nocturnal  attack  on  the  French  villages;  upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  a 
motion.was  to  have  been  made  in  the  Assembly,  and  war,  it  was  expected, 


(2) 


Jom.  i.  Pieces  Jast.  No.  7, 299.  (3)  Jom.  i.  323.  324. 

Jom.  i.  319.  Pieces  Just.  No.  7. 
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would  have  been  instantly  decreed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  His 
anxiety  for  its  commencement  was  indescribable;  de  Graves,  Claviere,  and 
Roland  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  immense  responsibility  of  such  an  under- 
taking, but  Dumouricz  and  he  uniformly  declared  that  nothing  but  a  war 
could  consolidate  the  freedom  of  France,  disclose  the  enemies  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  unmask  the  perfidy  of  the  court.  Their  whole  leisure  time  was 
employed  in  studying  maps  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  meditating  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  in  that  favourite  object  of  French  ambition  (i). 

When  such  was  the  language  of  the  teading  men  in  the  French  government 
and  National  Assembly,  it  js  of  little  moment  to  detail  the  negotiations  and 
mutual  recriminations  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the 
French  government.  The  French  complained,  and  apparently  with  justice, 
that  numerous  bodies  of  emigrants  were  assembled,  and  organized  at  Co- 
blentz,  and  on  other  points  on  the  frontier,  that  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the 
other  lesser  powers  had  evaded  all  demands  for  their  dispersion;  that  Aus- 
trian troops  were  rapidly  defiling  towards  the  Brisgau  and  the  Rhine,  and 
that  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements  had  been  given  (2). 
Motitai  re-     Thc  Imperialists  complained  with  not  less  reason,  that  the  French 
wSTeaT  affiliated  societies  were  striving  to  spread  sedition  through  all  the 
Aprils,     conterminous  states;  that  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium, 
1792.    '    y^ere  agitated  by  their  exertions ;  that  the  Parisian  orators  and  jour- 
nals daily  published  invitations  to  all  other  people  to  revolt,  and  offered  them 
the  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so ;  that  Avignon  and  Venaissin  had,  with- 
out the  colour  of  legal  right,  been  annexed  to  France;  and  the  Catholics  and 
nobles  in  Alsace  deprived  of  their  possessions,  honours,  and  privileges,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.   The  ultimatum. of  Austria  was,  that  the 
monarchy  should  be  re-established  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  royal  ordinance  of  June  25,  1789;  that  the  property  of  the  church  in 
Alsace  should  be  restored ;  the  fiefs  of  that  province,  with  the  seignorial  rights, 
given  back  to  the  German  princes,  and  Avignon,  with  the  Venaissin,  to  the 
Pope.  These  propositions  were  rejected ;  and  Dumouriez,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  induced  the  French  King  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overrun  Flanders  before  any 
considerable  Austrian  forces  could  be  brought  up  to  its  support  (5).   On  the 
20th  April,  1792,  Louis  had  the  melancholy  duty  of  declaring  war  agdiinst  his 
own  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

The  real  intentions  of  the  allies  at  this  juncture,  and  the  moderation  of  the 
views  with  which  they  were  inspired  in  regard  to  the  war,  are  well  illus- 
trated by  a  note  communicated  by  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  the 
««y  la.  179a-  Danish  government, — in  which,  renouncing  all  idea  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  they  limit  their  views,  even  after  war  had 
heen  commenced  by  France,  to  the  formation  of  a  bulwark  against  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  obtaining  of  indeninities 
for  the  German  princes  (4).   This  note  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  item- 

(ij  Dnm.  410,  411.  right  to  insist,  from  a  gredl  and  independent  power 

(2)  Mig.  i.  167.  Join.  i.  202.  such  as  France,  that  every  thing  should  be  re-esta- 

(3)  Jom.  i.  205.  Pieces  Just.  No.  13.  Mrg.  i.  167.  blished  as  it  was  formerly ;  or  that  it  hhall  adopt 

(4)  "  The  objeot  of  the  alliance  is  two-foid.  The  such  and  such  modiGcalions  in  its  government.  It 
first  object  concerns  the  rfghU  of  the  dispossessed  results  from  this,  that  they  will  recognise  as  legal 
princes,  and  the  iLingers  of  the  propagation  of  re-  any  modificalion  of  the  monarchical  government 
Tolaliobary  principles;  the  second,  the  maintenance  which  the  King,  when  enjoying  unrestrained  li- 
•f  Ihe  fundamental  principles  of  the  French  mo-  berty,  shall  agree  to  with  the  legal  representatives 
nawliy.  The  first  object  is  suificieutly  explained  of  the  nation.  The  forces  to  be  employed  in  this 
°J  its  very  announcement;  the  second  is  not  as  yet  enterprise  must  be  proportioned  to  its  magnitude, 
""•eptible  of  any  proper  determination.  and  to  the  resistance  which  may  probably  be  ex- 

"The  Allied  Powers  have  unciuestionably.  no     perieoced.    With  a  view  to  the  arrangement  ot 
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braces  precisely  the  principles  which,  announced  two-atid-twenty  years  aftc^ 
wards,  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  brought  the  war 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

In  contemplation  of  the  approaching  struggle,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offbnsiye 
F«b.;».i79a*  aud  defeusive,  had  been,  on  7th  Feb.  1793,  concluded  between 
Sweden  and  Austria.  But  one  of  the  contracting  parties  did  not  long  survive 
this  measure.  On  March  dst,  Leopold  died,  leaving  his  son,  Francis  II,  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  extensive  dominions ;  and  a  fortnight  after,  Gustavus,  King  of 
March  i6.i79kr Sweden,  was  assassinated  at  a  masked  ball.  It  seemed  as  if  Pro- 
vidence were  preparing  a  new  race  of  actors  for  the  mighty  scenes  which 
were  to  be  performed. 

Leopold  expired  on  the  dst  March,  of  a  mortification  in  the  stomach.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fkancis,  then  hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
whose  reign  was  the  most  eventful,  for  long  the  most  disastrous,  and  ulti- 
mately the  most  glorious  in  the  Austrian  annals.  He  had  been  brought  up  at 
Florence,  at  the  court  where  his  father  exerted  the  philosophic  beneficence 
of  his  disposition ;  and  had  married  four  years  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wir- 
temburg,  who  died  in  childbed  on  the  8th  Feb.  4790;  after  which,  the  future 
Emperor  married,  in  the  same  year,  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Naples.  The  first 
measures  of  his  reign  were  popular  and  judicious :  Kaunitz  was  continued 
prime  minister,  and  with  him  were  joined  Marshal  Lascy,  long  the  friend  of 
Leopold,  and  Count  Francis  Golloredo,  his  former  preceptor.  He  suppressed 
those  articles  in  the  journals,  in  which  he  was  loaded  with  praise,  observing, 
**  It  is  by  my  future  conduct  that  I  am  alone  to  be  judged  worthy  of  praise  or 
blame.^*  Leopold^  at  bis  accession,  had  ordered  all  the  anonymous  and  secret 
communications  with  which  a  young  prince  is  usually  assailed,  to  be  burnt: 
Francis  went  a  step  further,  he  issued  a  positive  order  against  any  of  them 
being  received.  When  the  list  of  pensioners  was  submitted  to  his  inspection, 
he  with  his  own  hand  erased  the  name  of  his  mother,  observing  that  it  was 
unbecoming  that  she  should  be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  state.  With 
such  bright  colours  did  thedavra  of  this  eventful  and  glorious  reign  arise  (i). 
Great-Bri-  Still  Great-Britalu  preserved  a  strict  neutrality.  During  the  whole 
Itricuy"neu.  of  i792,  prcgnaut,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  with  great  events, 
*''*•  and  which  brought  France  to  within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruction, 

no  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness,  to  wreak  on  that 
unhappy  country  the  vengeance  of  national  rivalry.  England  did  not,  in  the 
hour  of  France's  distress,  retaliate  upon  her  the  injuries  inflicted  in  the  Ame- 
rican war.    This  fact  was  so  notorious,  thatit  was  constantly  admitted  by  the 
French  themselves.  "  There  is  but  one  nation,"  said  M.  Kersaint  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  on  Sept.  18, 1792, "  whose  neutrality  on  the  aflFairs  of  France 
is  decidedly  pronounced,  and  that  is  England  (2)." 
Joth  aS        ^"*  ^'***^  *^®  progress  of  events  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  ncces- 
iyerturiS    sarily  undcrwcnt  a  change.   The  10th  of  August  came;  the  throne 
JesJiuuons.  was  ovcrtumed,  and  the  royal  family  put  in  captivity;  thcmas- 

thcse  objects,  the  city  of  Vienna  is  proposed  as  a  its  parts  j  that  the  Allies  had  no  intention  odaia- 

conTenient  station;  but  when  ihe  armies  are  as-  feringm  its  internal  government;  **"**'''*' *J^° 

Sembled,  a  congress  must  be  established  nearer  indispensable  pieliminary  to  the  settlcmeutoftB 

France  than  that  city,  followed  by  a  formal  decla-  public  disturbances,  the  King  should  be  sej  • 

ration  of  the  objects  which  the  Allies  have  in  view  liberty,  and  reinvested  wilh  his  full  ""^^^J^''^'!  •- 

in  their  iuterventioh  " — Habd.  i.  391,  892.  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be  restored  io  jj  _^ 

Thesameprinciplt'swereannouncedby  Frederick-  altars,  and  the  dispossessed  proprietors  to 

William  to  Prince  Hardenberg,  in  a  secret  andxon-  estates,  and  that  France  should  pay  the  eupenx* 

fidential  coiiYersation  which  thai  statesman  had  the  war." — Habd.  i.  460. 
wilh  his  sovereign  on  July  12,  1792.    He  declared         (l)  Hard.  r.  255,267. 
**  that  France  should  not  be  dismembered  in  any  of        (2)  Ann;  Reg.  xxxit.  18i« 
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sacres  of  September  stained  Paris  with  blood;  and  the  victories  of  Dumou- 
riez  rolled  back  to  the  Rhine  the  tide  of  foreipi  invasion.  These  great 
events  inspired  the  revolutionary  party  with  such  extravagant  expectations, 
that  the  continuance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  England  became  impossible.  In 
thefrenzyof  their  democratic  fury,. they  used  language,  and  adopted  mea- 
sures, plainly  incompatible  with  the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  other  states.  A 
Ott-»79a.  Jacobin  Club  of  twelve  thousand  members  was  established  at 
Chambery,  in  Savoy,  and  a  hundred  of  its  most  active  members  were  selected 
as  travelling  missionaries,  ^'  armed  with  the  torch  of  reason  and  liberty,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  and  impre- 
scriptible rights  (i)." 

fm  Sf  'to-  ^*^  ^^*  declared  against  the  King  of  Sardinia  on  Sept.  45, 4792. 
pasandism.  Au  addfcss  was  voted  by  this  club  to  the  French  Convention,  as 
"the  legislators  of  the  world,**  and  received  by  them  on  20th  October,  4792. 
They  ordered  it  to  be  translated  into  the  Engtish,  Spanish,  and  German  Ian- 
pages.  The  rebellious  Savoyards  next  constituted  a  Convention,  in  imitatio)i 
of  that  of  France,  and  offered  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  great  Re- 
public. On  November  24 st,  this  deputation  from  Savoy  was  received  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  welcomed  with  the  most  rapturous  applause;  and  the 
president  addressed  the  deputies  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  predicted  the 
speedy  destruction  of  all  thrones,  and  regeneration  of  the  human  race ;  and 
assured  the  deputies,  that  *'  regenerated  France  would  make  common  cause 
with  all  those  who  are  I'esolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  obey  only  them- 
selves." The  French  Convention  were  not  slow  in  accepting  the  proffered 
dominion  of  Savoy :  the  committee,  to  whom  it  was  remitted  to  consider  the 
subject,  reported,  "  that  all  considerations,  physical,  moral,  and  political, 
call  for  the  incorporation  of  that  country :  all  attempts  to  connect  it  with  Pied- 
mont are  fruitless ;  the  Alps  eternally  force  it  back  into  the  domains  of 
France;  the  order  of  nature  would  be  violated  if  they  were  to  live  under  dif- 
ferent laws;"  and  the  Assembly  unanimously  united  Savoy  with  the  French 
Republic,  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont-Blanc.  The  seizure  of 
Savoy  was^  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Nice,  with  its  territory,  and 
ocf27.i79a  Monaco,  which  were  formed  into  the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  "  Let  us  not  fear,"  said  the  reporter,  who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
vention with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  '*  that  this  new  incorporation  will 
become  a  source  of  discord.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  hate  of  oppressors  against 
the  French  Revolution;  it  adds  only  to  the  means  of  the  power  by  which  we 
shall  break  their  league.  The  die  is  thrown :  we  have  rushed  into  the  career : 
allgwernments  are  oar  enemies-^l  people  are  our  friends  :  we  must  be  des- 
troyed, or  they  shall  be  free  ;  and  the  axe  of  liberty,  after  having  prostrated 
thrones,  shall  fall  on  the  head  of  whoever  wfshes  to  collect  their  ruins  (2)." 
Italy  was  the  next  object  of  attack.  ^'Piedmont,*'  said  Brissot  in  his  re- 
port on  Genoa,  "  must  be  free.  Your  sword  must  not  be  returned  to  its  scab- 
bard before  all  the  subjects  of  your  enemy  are  free;  before  you  are  encircled 
by  a  girdle  of  republics."  To  facilitate  such  a  work,  a  French  fleet  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Genoa ;  a  Jacobin  club  was  established  in  that  city,  where  the 
French  commanders  assisted,  and  from  which  adulatory  addresses  were  voted 
to  the  French  Convention;  while  Kellermann,  on  assuming  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  informed  his  soldiers,  that  "he  had  received  orders  to  con- 
quer Rome,  and  that  these  orders  should  be  obeyed."  The  French  ambassador 
at  Rome  was  so  active  in  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  people  to  insurrec- 

(0  Anil.  Re^.xxxiy.  135.  (t)  Ann.  Reg.  xjpsir.  139*  Bel.  i.  99- 
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tioTi,  that  at  length,  on  i4th  January,  1793,  when  proceeding  in  his  carriage 
to  one  of  his  assemblies,  he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  at  whom  he  had  discharged 
Jan.  14, 1793.  a  pistol,  and  murdered  in  the  streets.  This  atrocious  action  na- 
turally excited  the  most  violent  indignation  in  the  Convention,  and  a  decree 
passed,  authorizing  the  executive  to  take  the  most  summary .  measures 
of  vengeance  (1).  Nor  was  Switzerland  more  fortunate  in  avoiding  the 
revolutionary  tempest.  Geneva  did  not  long  escape.  A  French  army,  under 
General  Montesquieu,  approached  its  walls;  but  that  general  evinced  some 
hesitation  at  taking  a  step  which  was  equivalent  to  declaring  war  against  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy.  Brissot,  however,  in  a  laboured  report  on  the  subject, 
declared,  "  That  the  revolution  must  take  place  there,  or  our  own  will  retro- 
grade," and  insisted  on  the  Swiss  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the  city,  that 
is,  on  its  being  delivered  over  unarmed  to  the  revolutionary  faction.  To  this 
Drc.  a7,  .79a.  humiliating  condition  the  Swiss  submitted,  and  in  consequence, 
on  27th  December,  the  revolutionists  overturned  the  government,  and 
delivered  over  that  celebrated  city  to  the  French  troops.  Nor  were  the  small 
German  princes  neglected ;  the  Elector  Palatine^  though  all  along  remaining 
neutral,  had  his  property  on  the  Lower-Rhine  put  under  sequestration,  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  territories  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Weid-Ranchel, 
and  Nassau-Sarbrook,  annexed  to  the  neighbouring  departments  of  France  (2). 
French  de-  At  Icugtb,  ou  Novombcr  19th,  a  decree  was  unanimously  passed 
S«r"Sfnst  by  the  Assembly,  which  openly  placed  the  French  republic  at  war 
all  nation*,  ^jtij  g\[  established  governments.  It  was  in  these  terms:  "The 
National  Convention  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  it  will 
grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  wIm  wish  to  recover  their  liberty; 
and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send  the  necessary  orders  to  the  ge- 
nerals, to  give  succour  to  such  people,  and  to  defend  those  citizens  who  have 
suffered,  or  may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  (3)."  Brissot  himself,  at  a  sab- 
sequent  period,  styled  this  decree  "  absurd,  impolitic,  and  justly  exciting  the 
disquietude  of  foreign  cabinets  (4)."  And  this  was  followed  up,  on  December 
d5th,  by  a  resolution  so  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  no  abstract 
of  its  contents  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  (5). 

This  decree  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  generals  on  the  frontier, 
with  a  commentary  and  explanatory  notes,  more  violent,  if  possible,  than  the 
original.  To  assist  them  in  their  labours,  commissaries  were  appointed  with 
all  the  armies,  whose  pecuUar  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  revolutionizing 


'(1)  not.  i.  237.  under  tlie  safeguard  of  the  French  Republic  «fl 

(2)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiv.  J  53.  Hot.  i.  96,  97,  237.  properly,  movable  or  imuiovable,  belonging  to  tfc« 

3)  Ann.  Rejj.  xxxiv.  153.  treasury,  the  prince,  his  adherents  and  f*^"^*"* 


(4)  Brissoti  sesCominettants,  88.  London  edition,  and  to  all  public   bodies  and  comoianities,  bou 

(5)  "  The  National  Convention,  faithful  to  the  civil  and  religious,  etc.    9.  The  provisiooal  go- 
principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  vernment  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  inhabitanh, 
will  not  permit  them  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  after  having  decUired  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopWi 
institutions  militating  against  it,  decrees  as  follows:  shall  have  organized  a  free  and  ptpnlar  forni« 
—1.    In  all  those  countries  which  are  or  shtUi  be  government.  10.  In  cas6  the  common  inleffsl  sboaM 
occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic,  the  require  the  further  continuance  of  the  troops  of  iw 
generals  shall  immediately  proclaim,  in  the  name  Republic  ou   the  foreign  territory,  the  Repo^, 
of  the  French  people,  the  abolition  of  all  existing  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  f**  "•*' 
imposts  and  contributionij  of  tithes,  feudal  and  ma-  subsistence.   1 1 .  The  French  nation  declares  IM' • 
norial  rights,  all  real  and  personul  servitude,   and  will  treat  as  enemies  the  people,   who,  rejMmf 
generally  of  all  privileges.   2.  They  shaU  proclaim  renouncing  liberty  and  equalitx*  are  desirous  ef^^'^^ 
the  aovereigntj-  of  the  people,  and  the  suppression  of  ing  their  prince  and  privileged  castes,  orefnttr*^ 
all  existing    authorities;   they   shall   convoke  the  into  an  accommodation  with  them.   The  nsUO"  P 
people  to  nominate  a  provisional  government,  and  mises  and  engages  not  to  lay  down  its  arms,  bo 
shall  cause  this  decree  to  be  translated  into  the  the  sovereignty  and  liberty  of  the  people,  on  *«*j 
language  of  that  country.   3.  All  agents,  or  officers  territory  the  French  army  shall  have  enterwi.  saw 
of  the  fordter  government,  military  or  civil,  and  l^e  established,  and  not  to  consent  to  any  ^"^ 
all  individuals  reputed  noble,  shall  be  ineligible  to  ment   or  treaty  with  the  princes  and  P"'y^ 
any  place  in  such  provisional  government  on  the  persons  so  dispossessed,  wilk  whom  the  fiepubti^ 
first  election.  4.  The  geqerals  shaU  forthwith  p^ac«  at  im,"-^jinn,  Reg.  xxxiv.  155« 
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of  the  conquered  districts.  They  were  enjoined  f '  not  to  allow  even  a  shadow 
of  the  ancient  authorities  to  remain;"  and  ^^  not  only  to  encourage  the  writ^ 
in^  destined  to  popular  instruction,  the  patriotic  societies,  and  all  .the  estab- 
lishments consecrated  to  the  propagation  of  liberty,  but  themselves  to  have 
immediate  communication  with  the  people,  and  counteract,  by  frequent  ex- 
planations, all  the  falsehoods  by  which  evil-minded  persons  could  lead  them 
astray  (1)."  The  decree  of  19th  November  was  accompanied  by  an.  exposi- 
tion, addressed  to  the  general  of  every  army  in  France,  containing  a  schedule 
as  regularly  digested  as  any  by  which  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  in  any 
department  of  the  state  could  be  digested.  Each  commander  was  furnished 
with  a  general  blank  formula  of  a  letter  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 

beginning  with  these  words^  "The  people  of  France  to  the  people  of , 

greeting.  We  are  come  to  expel  your  tyrants." — And  when  it  waS  proposed 
in  the  National  Convention,  on.  the  motion  of  M.  Baraillan  (2),  to  declare  ex- 
pressly that  the  decree  of  19th  November  was  confined  to  the  nations  with 
whom  they  were  at  war,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
cilTin*'  These  unprecedented  and  alarming  proceedings,  joined  to  the 
Great-Bri.   rapid  incrcasc  and  treasonable  language  of  the  Jacobin  societies  in 

tain  by  these    .  I  ._  ?*i.  oi.'ji>n« 

proceedings,  this  couutry,  cxcitcd  a  very  general  feehng  of  disquietude  m  Great- 
Britain.  The  army  and  navy  had  both  been  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  4792,  in. pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  throne,  and  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  resisted  the  most  earnest  solicitations  to  join  the  con- 
federacy against  France.  Even  after  the  throne  was  overturned  on  the  iOth 
August,  the  British  Ministry  enjoined  their  ambassador,  before  leaving  a  ca- 
pital where  there  was  no  longer  a  stable  government,  to  renew  their  assu- 
rances of  neutrality;  and  the  French  minister,  M.  Le  Brun,  declared,  that  the 
French  government  were  conGdent  that  "  the  British  cabinet  would  not  at 
this  decisive  moment  depart  from  the  justice,  moderation,  and  impartiality 
which  it  had  hitherto  manifested.".  But  when  the  National  Convention  began 
openly  to  aim  at  revolutionizing  all  other  countries,  their  proceedings  were 
looked  upon  with  distrust :  and  this  was  heightened  into  aversion  when  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  include  England  among  the  states,  to  whose  rebel- 
lious subjects  they  extended  the  hand  of  fraternity  (5). 

The  London  Corresponding,  and  four  other  societies,  on  7th  November, 
presented  an  address,  filled  with  the  most  revolutionary  sentiments,  to  the 
National  Assembly,  which  was  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  ap- 
probation ;  and  so  strongly  did  the  belief  prevail  in  France  that  England  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion,  that,  on  the  21st  November,  the  President  Gre- 
gori  declared  (4),  that  these  "respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in  the 
social  art,  have  now  become  our  disciples ;  and,  treading  in  our  steps,  soon 
will  the  high-spirited  English  strike  a  blow  which  shall  resound  to  the 
extremity  of  Asia." 

S^S!*"^    At  the  same  period  the  French  committed  an  act  of  aggression  on 
the  sSfewt.  the  Dutch,  then  in  alliance  with  Great-Britain,  which  necessarily 

(l)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiv.  153,  156.                           ^  merely  against  aU  kings,  but  every  existing  gorern- 

The  ablest  writers  of  France  fully  admit   the  meat.  A  blind  and  gronndJess  confidence  had  taken 

in«*ne  desire  for  foreign  warfare,   which  at  that  possession  of  their  minds;  they  thought  only  of, 

period  had  seized  on  its  government.  "Every  one,"  dethroning  kings    by   iheir  decrees,  leaving  the 

Mys  Man>faal  St..Cyr,  •«  of  ihe  least  foresight,  at  the  armies  on  which  the  Republic  depended  in  a  slate 

dose  of  1792,  was  aware  of  the  dangers  which  of  entire  destitution."— St.-Cyr.M^oto/w,  i.  19,  20. 

nenaced  the  Republic,  and  were  lost  in  astonish-  (2)  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  1310,  13U. 

"■eot,  I  will  not  say  at  the  imprudence,  but  4jxa  (s)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiv.  163,  165;  and  Slate  Papers, 

foUy  of  the  Convention,  which,  instead  of  seeking  327- 

todiainiah  the  number  of  its  enemies,  seemed  (4)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiii.  137,  and   State  Papers, 

ic*olved  to  augment  thcin  by  successive  insults,  not  344 »  346. 
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brought  them  in  collision  with  the  latter  power.  By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  it 
had  been  provided  that  the  Scheldt  was  to  remain  for  ever  closed;  but  Uie 
career  of  conquest  having  brought  the  French  armies  to  Antwerp,  a  decreed 
the  Convention  was  passed  on  November  iOth,  ordering  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief to  open  the  Scheldt :  and  by  another  decree,  passed  on  the 
same  day,  the  French  troops  were  ordered  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Austrians 
into  the  Dutch  territory.  These  directions  were  immediately  carried  into 
effect  by  a  French  squadron,  in  defiance  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  sailing  up 
the  Scheldt  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  The  French  did 
not  attempt  to  justify  these  violations  of  subsisting  treaties  on  any  grounds 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  contended,  '*that  treaties  extorted  by 
cupidity,  and  yielded  by  despotism,  could  not  bind  the  free  and  enfranchised 
Belgians."  What  rendered  thi^  aggression  altogether  inexcusable,  was  that 
the  French  had,  only  eight  years  before,  viz.  in  1784,  interfered  to  prevent 
a  similar  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  when  attempted  by  Austria,  then  mistress, 
of  the  Low-Countries,  and  had  succeeded  in  resisting  that  aggression  upon 
the  ground  of  its  violating  the  rights  of  the  United-Provinces,  as  established 
by  the  treaty  in  1731  (1). 
Preparation,  jfl  thcsc  alarming  circumstances  the  English  militia  were  called 

for  war  in  i_r«  .  •,*  iwvi. 

Eofiianii.  out,  the  Tower  was  put  m  a  state  of  defence,  and  Parliament  sum- 
moned for  the  13th  Deceipber.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  pe- 
rilous nature  of  the  new  principles  of  interference  with  other  states,  pro- 
claimed and  acted  upon  by  the  French  rulers,  was  strongly  pointed  out.  "  I 
have  carefully  observed,"  said  the  King,  "a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present 
war  on  the  continent,  and  have  uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see,  without  the  most 
serious  uneasiness,  the  strong  und  increasing  indications  which  have  there 
appeared  of  an  intention  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment, as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  my  allies  the  States-General,  who  have  ob- 
served the  same  neutrality  with  myself,  measures  which  are  neither  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties."  An 
angry  correspondence,  in  consequence,  ensued  between  the  British  cabinet 
and  the  French  ambassador,  which  having  led  to  no  satisfactory  result,  the 
armaments  of  England  continued  without  intermission,  and  corresponding 
preparations  were  made  in  the  French  harbours.  "  England,"  said  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  a  note  to  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  envoy,  "never  will  consent  that 
France  should  arrogate  to  herself  the  power  of  annullmg  at  pleasure,  and 
under  cover  of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  hei^elf  the  sole 
judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  This  government  will  also  never 
see  with  indifference,  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, sovereign  of  the  Low-Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship 
and  peace  with  England,  let  her  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  ag- 
grandizement, and  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  insult- 
ing other  governments,  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  or  violating  their 
rights  (2)." 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  M.  Le  Brun,  the  French  envoy,—"  The  design  of 
the  Convention  has  never  been  to  engage  itself  to  make  the  cause  of  some 

(1)  I^  Bran's  Memorial  to  the  Convention.  Ann.         (2)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxir.  Idf,  178;  •■J  SUte  P»- 
Reg.  xxxiii.  165;  and  xxxiv.  173.   Se^gnr,  ii.  78,     pers,  No.  I. 
79. 
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foreign  individuals  the  cause  of  the  whole  French  nation ;  hut  when  a  people, 
enslayed  hy  a  despot,  shall  have  had  the  courage  to  break  its  chains;  when 
this  people,  restored  to  liherty,  shall  be  constituted  in  a  manner  to  make 
clearly  heard  the  expression  of  the  general  will ;  when  that  general  will  shall 
call  for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the  French  nation,  it  is  then  that  the 
decree  of  the  19th  will  find  its  natural  application;  and  this  cannot  appear 
strange  to  any  one  (4)." 

The  intentions  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  period,  in  regard  to  France,  and  the 
line  of  conduct  which,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  she  had  chalked  out  for 
herself  before  the  war  was  precipitated  by  the  execution  of  the  King,  cannot 
99thDee.179a.be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  an  official  despatch  from 
Lord  Grenville  to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.-Peiersburg,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  confederation  against  the  French  Republic.  From 
thisjmportant  document  it  appears,  that  England  laid  it  down  as  the  basis  of 
the  alliance,  that  the  French  should  be  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  arrange  their 
government  and  internal  concerns  for  themselves;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
allies  should  be  limited  to  preventing  their  interference  with  other  states,  or 
extending  their  conquests  or  propagandism  beyond  their  own  frontier  (2). 

But  though  these  were  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet,  very  different 
ideas  prevailed  with  the  rulers  of  French  affairs.  The  determination  of  the 
French  government  to  spread  their  principles  of  revolution  in  England,  was 
strongly  manifested  in  a  circular  letter,  addressed  by  Monge,  the  minister  of 
marine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  seaports,  on  December  51, 1792, 
more  than  a  naonth  before  the  declaration  of  war.  "  The  King  and  English 
•  Parliament,"  said  he,  "  wish  to  make  war  upon  us ;  but  will  the  English 
republicans  suffer  it?  Already  these  freemen  testify  the  repugnance  which 
they  feel  at  bearing  arms  against  their  brethren  the  French.  We  will  fly  to 
their  assistance,  we  will  make  a  descent  in  that  island,  we  will  hurl  there 
S0,000  caps  of  liberty,  we  will  plant  among  them  the  sacred  tree,  and  hold  out 
oar  arms  to  our  republican  brethren.  The  tyranny  of  their  government  shall 
soon  be  destroyed."  When  such  was  the  language  used  by  the  French  ministers 
towards  a  people  with  whom  they  were  still  at  peace,  the  maintenance  of  any 
terms  of  accommodation  was  obviously  out  of  the  question,  the  more  espe- 
cially when  such  sentiments  met  with  a  responsive  voice  from  a  numerous 
party  on  this  side  ofthe  Channel  (3).  . 

(l|  MpRiorial  by  LeBrun.  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiv.  174.  should  be  pnrties  to  this  measure,  might  engage  to 

(2)  Id  this  important  state  pnper,  Lord  GrcuTilte  abandon  all  measures  or  views  of  hoslilhy  against 

ohscnres^"  The  two  leading  points  on  which  &ach  France^  or  interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  to 

explanation  will  naturally  turn  are,  the  line  of  con-  maiutnin  a  correspondence  and  inlercourscof  amity 

"•<^**o  he  pursued  previous  to  t^he  commencement  with  the  exiiiting  powers  in  that  country  with  wAom 

01  hostilities^  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  avert  such  a  treaty  may  be  concluded.   If  ou  the  result  of 

tbem  ;  and  the  j|ature  and  amount  of  the  forces  this  proposal,  so  made  by  the  powers  acting  in  con- 

wnich  the  powers  engaged  in  this  concert  might  be  cert,  these  terms  should  not  l)e  accepted  bj  France, 

cnaMed  to  use,  supposing  such  extremities  una-  or  being  acce]*ted,  should  not  be  satisfactorily  pcr- 

▼oidable.    With  respect  to  the  first,  it  appears  on  formed,  the  different  powers  might  then  engage 

^^^**'*'  ■"''J***'  however,  to  future  consideration  themselves  to  each  other  to  enter  into  active  mea- 

•ad  discussion  with  the  other  powers,  that  the  most  sores  for  the  purpose  of  obloining  the  ends  in 

advisable  kten  to  be  taken  would  be,  that  sufficient  view  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  whether  in  such 

nplanation  should  be  had  with  Ihe  powers  at  war  casetbey  might  not  reasonably  look  to  some  indem* 

with  France*  in  order  to  enable  those  not  hitherto  nity  for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which  they 

engage,!  in  the  war  to  propose  to  that  country  terms  would   necessarily  be   exposed."    Such  were  the 

of  peace.     That  these  terms  should  be  the  with-  principles  on  which  England  was  willing  to  liava 

drawing  their  arms  within  the  limits  of  the  French  effected  a  general  pacification  in  Europe;  and  it 

territory,  iho  abandoning  their  conquests,  the  re-  will  appear  in  the  seqoci  that  these  principles,  and 

•einding  any  acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignly  or  no   others,  were   constantly    maiutaiDcd    by    her 

ngfab  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  giving,  in  some  through  the  whole  contest,  and  in  particular,  that 

aneqaivoeal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  the  restoration  of  the  liourbons  was  never  made  or 

■anger  to  foment  troubles  or  to  excite  disturbances  proposed  as  a  condition  of  its  termination. — ^See 

against  other  governments.    In  return  for  these  sti-  Pari.  Hist,  xxxiv.  1313*  I3l4« 

pQlatioDs,  the  different   povers  of  Europe,  who  (3)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiv.  179.        ^              t 
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dare?*rcb    ^ft®'  ^^^®  *^™®  '^P^^*  *"  ^^®  correspondence,  matters  were  brought 

3.  T793.  *  to  a  crisis  by  the  execution  of  Louis,  which  took  place  on  January 
21 ,  1793.  As  there  was  now  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  a  government  in  the 
French  capital,  with  whom  to  maintain  a  diplomatic  intercourse,  M.  Chauve- 
lin  received  notiee  to  leave  the  British. dominions  within  eight  days,  with  a 
notiOcation,  however,  that  the  English  government  would  still  listen  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  And  on  February  3,  the  French  Convention,  on  the  report 
of  frissot,  unanimously  declared  war  against  Gre^t  Britain  (1). 

Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  great  and  universal 
war,  which  speedily  embraced  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  continued,  with 
short  interruptions,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  led  to  the  occupation  of  all 
the  capitals  in  Europe  by  foreign  armies,  and  finally  brought  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Tartars  to  the  French  metropolis.  We  shall  search  in  vain  in  any  former 
age  of  the  world,  for  a  contest  conducted  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  or  with  such 
general  exasperation,  in  which  such  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by 
governments,  or  such  universal  enthusiasm  manifested  by  their  subjects. 
Almost  all  the  European  history  fades  into  insignificance,  when  compared  to 
the  wars  which  sprung  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  conquests  of 
Marlborough  or  Turenne  are  lifeless  when  placed  beside  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon. 

On  coolly  reviewing  the  events  which  led  to  the  rupture,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  of  the  European  powers  were  to  blame  in  provoking  it.  The  French 
government,  even  if  they  had  possessed  the  inclination,  had  not  the  power 
to  control  their  subjects,  or  prevent  that  communication  with  the  discon- 
.  tented  in  other  states,  which  excited  much  alarm  in  their  governments.  The 
Austrians  and  Prussians  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  infringement  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  the  violent  dispossessing  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
in  Alsace,  and  justly  apprehended  the.utmost  danger  to  themselves,  from  the 
doctrines  whicifi  were  disseminated  in  their  dominions  by  the  French  emis- 
saries. Though  last  to  abandon  their  system  of  neutrality,  the  English  were 
ultimately  drawn  into  the  contest,  by  the. alarming  principles  of  foreign 
interference,  which  the  Jacobins  avowed  after  the  10th  August,  and  the 
imminent  danger  in  which  Holland  was  placed,  by  the  victorious  advance  of 
the  French  armies  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  other 
states,  perfectly  just  ih  the  general  case,  is  necessarily  subject  to  some  excep- 
tions. No  answer  has  ever  been  made  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  that 
if  my  neighbour's  house  is  in  flames,  and  the  fire  is  likely  to  spread  to  my 
own,  I  am  justified  in  interfering  to  avert  a  disaster  which  promises  to  he 
equally  fatal  to  both."  If  foreign  nations  are  warranted  in  interposing  in 
extreme  cases  of  tyranny  by  rulers  to  their  subjects,  they  must  be  equally 
entitled  to  prevent  excessive  severity  by  a  people  towards  their  sovereign. 
The  French,  who  so  warmly  and  justly  supported  the  treaty  of  July  6, 1827, 
intended  to  rescue  Greece  from  Ottoman  oppression,  who  took  so  active  a 
part  against  Great-Britain,  in  the  contest  with  her  American  colonies,  and 
invaded  the  Netherlands,  and  besieged  Antwerp  in  1832,  professedly  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz» 
which  had  for  its  object  to  rescue  the  French  King  from  the  scaffold,  and  the 
French  nation  from  a  tyranny  which  proved  worse  to  themselves  than  that 
of  Constantinople. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  war  was  rested  by  the  British  government  were 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxir.  Ip9. 
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afterwards  fully  developed  in  an  important  declaration,  issued  to  the  com- 
manders of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land  on  29lh  October,  1793,  shortly  after 
the  execution  of  the  Queen.  It  was  stated  in  that  noble  state  paper : — ^'  In 
place  of  the  government  has  succeeded  a  system  destructive  of  all  public 
order— maintained  by  proscriptions,  exiles,  and  confiscations  without  number 
—by  arbitrary  Imprisonments,  by  massacres,  which  cannot  be  remembered 
without  horror,  and  at  length  by  the  execrable  murder  of  a  just  and  benefi- 
cent sovereign,  and  of  the  illustrious  princess  who,  with  unshaken  firmness, 
has  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal  consort,  his  protracted  sufferings, 
his  cruel  captivity,  and  ignominious  deaths  The  Allies  have  had  to  encounter 
acts  of  aggression  without  pretext,  open  violation  of  all  treaties,  unprovoked 
declarations  of  war;  in  a  word,  whatever  corruption,  intrigue,  or  violence 
could  effect,  for  the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of  subverting  all  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  and  extending  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  confusion 
which  has  produced  the  misery  of  France. 

"  This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France  without  involving  all  the  sur- 
rounding powers  in  one  common  danger,  without  giving  them  the  right — 
without  imposing  it  upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil 
which  exists  only  by  the  successive  violation  of  all  law  and  property,  and 
attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds 
of  ciTil  society.  The  King  will  impose  no  other  than  equitable  and  moderate 
conditions,  not  such  as  the  expense,  the  risk,  and  sacrifices  of  the  war  might 
justify,  but  such  as  his  Majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  requiring,  with  a  view  to  these  considerations,  and  still  more  to  that 
of  his  own  security,  and  of  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  Majesty 
desires  nothing  more  sincerely  than  thus  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  ^void,  and  all  the  calamities  of  which,  as  now  experienced 
by  France,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the 
violence  of  those  whose  crimes  have  involved  their  own  country  in  misery, 
and  disgraced  all  civilized  nations. 

"The  Ring  promises  on  his  part  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  friendship, 
8nd  as  far  as  the  course  of  events  will  allow,  of  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
<Jispose,  security  and  protection  to  all  those  who,  by  declaring  for  a  mon- 
archical form  of  government,  shall  shake  off  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  anarchy, 
of  that  anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  society,  dis- 
solved all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  violated  every  right,  confounded  every 
<ioty;  which  uses  the  name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to 
annihilate  all  property,  seize  on  all  possessions;  which  founds  its  power  on 
^be  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and  itself  carries  fire  and  sword  through 
extensive  provinces  for  having  demanded  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their 
lawful  sovereign."  This  is  real  eloquence-^this  is  the  true  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  the  war,  in  language  worthy  of  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to 
^bich  the  nation  was  thenceforward  committed,  and  which  was  never  aban- 
doned till  the  British  armies  passed  in  triumph  through  the  walls  of 
Paris  (1). 

(0  Ann.  Reg..  1793,  State  Papers,  t99,  IHlrl.  Hiat,  xxx.  1597. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

CAMPAIGN  OF   1792. 

ARGtJMJ^NT. 

Slate  of  the  French  Armies  at  the  commencement  of  the  War— Of  the  Allies— FrenehlDvasioD 
of  the  Low-Counlries— Its  Defeat—Consequent  Gonslernation  at  Paris- AHied  Armies 
collect  on  the  Rhine— Invasion  of  France  by  ihe  Duke  of  Brunswick— His  line  of  advance 
—Surrender  of  Longwy  and  Verdun— Movements  ofOamoariez— Descriplioti  of  the  Argonw 
Forest— He  seizes  the  Passes  before  the  Prussians—Dilatory  motion  of  the  Allies— Clairfait 
forces  one  of  the  Passes— Dumouriez  falls  back  to  Ste.-Menehould— Rout  of  part  of  the 
French  Army  during  the  Relrcat— French  take  post  at  Ste.-Menehould— Union  of  their 
Armies  there— Consternation  at  Paris  and  in  their  Rear— Cannonade  of  Valmy— French 
retain  their  position— Distress  of  the  Allies .-  they  resolve  to  Retreat— Yari<ni8  motives  for 
this— Terror  at  Paris -Conferences  opened  for  the  Retreat  of  the  Allies- They  commence 
their  Retreat,  and  regain  the  Rhine— Operations  in  Flanders— Bombardment  of  LiUe- 
Raising  of  the  Siege— Movements  on  the  Upper  Rhine— Capture  of  Mayenceby  Cusllne- 
Plans  for  the  Invasion  of  Flanders  -  Commenced  by  Dumouriez— Battle  of  Jemappes— 
Tardy  advance  of  Dumouriez— Conquest  of  Flaoders— Jealousy  of  the  General  at  Paris- 
Advance  of  the  Republicans  to  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse— Fail  of  Antwerp— Of  Li^e  aitd 
Namur— Dumouriez  puis  his  Array  into  winter-quarters— Violent  Decree  of  the  Convenlion, 
and  great  revolutionary  Changes  in  Belgium— Cruel  Oppression  of  ihe  People  of  Flanders 
by  the  French— War  commenced  against  Piedmont— Conquest  of  Savoy  and  Kice- 
Threatened  Invasion  of  Swiuerland— It  is  deferred— Measures  to  Revoluiionize  Savoy  and 
Kice— They  are  Incorporated  with  France— Conclusion  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
—  Unsuccessful  Operations  of  the  Republicans;  they  Recross  the  Rhine— Immense ResalU 
of  this  Campaign— Precipitance  of  the  Allies— Ruinous  Consequences  of  the  want  of  vigoar 
on  their  side  at  first— Great  Danger  of  France  at  that  time— General  Reflections  ob  Um 
Campaign. 

"Peace,"  says  S^gur,  "is  the  dream  of  the  wise :  War  is  the  history  of 
man.  Youth  hstens  without  attention  to  those  who  seek  to  lead  it  by  the 
paths  of  reason  to  happiness;  and  rushes  with  irresistible  Tioience  into  the 
arms  of  the  phantom  which  lures  it  by  the- hght  of  glory  to  destruction  (1) " 
Reason,  wisdom,  experience,  strive  in  vain  to  suhdue  this  propensity.  For 
reasons  superior  to  the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  its  lessons  in  this  particu- 
lar are  unheeded  by  the  generahty  of  mankind;  and  whole  generatioDS, 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fly  to  tbeir  own  destruction,  and  seek,  in 
contending  with  their  fellow-creatures,  a  vent  for  the  ungovernable  passiond 
of  their  nature.  "  To  overawe  or  intimidate,"  says  Mr.  Ferguson, "  and  wbca 
we  cannot  persuade  with  reason,  to  resist  with  fortitude,  are  the  occupations 
which  give  its  most  animating  exercise,  and  its  greatest  triumphs  to  a  vigo- 
rous mind ;  and  lie  who  has  never  struggled  vrith  his  fellow-creatures  is  i 
stranger  to  half  the  sentiments  of  mankind  (2)." 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  this  universal  and  inextia- 
guishable  passion  is  productive  only  of  suCFering,  and  that  from  the  work  of 
mutual  destruction  no  benefit  accrues  to  the  future  generations  of  men.  It  is 
by  these  tempests  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  are  scattered  over  the 
world  :  that  the  races  of  mankind  are  mingled  together,  and  the  energy  of 
Northern  character  blended  with  the  refinement  of  Southern  civilisation.  H 
is  amidst  the  extreiQities  and  dangers  of  war  that  antiquated  prejudice  is 

(I)  sugar's  Memoirs,  ii.  99.  {%)  Ferguson,  39,  CirU  Society. 
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abandoned,  and  new  ideas  disseminated ;  that  invention  springs  from  neces- 
sity, and  improvement  is  stimulated  by  example ;  and  that,  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  different  races  of  men,  the  vices  and  asperity  of  each  are  softened, 
and  the  benefits  of  mutual  communication  extended.  Rome  conquered  the 
world  by  her  arms,  and  humanized  it  by  her  example :  the  Northern  con- 
querors spread  amidst  the  corruption  of  ancient  civilisation  the  energy  of 
barbarian  valour;  the  Crusades  diffused  through  the  Western  the  knowledge 
and  arts  of  the  Eastern  World.  The  wars  which  sprung  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  produced  effects  as  great,  and  benefits  as  lasting,  upon  the  human 
species ;  and  amidst  their  bloody  annals  may  be  discerned  the  rise  of  prin- 
ciples destined  to  change  the  frame  of  society,  and  prurify  the  face  of  the 
moral  world. 

fSITc?"*    France  having  decided  upon  war,  directed  the  formaticm  of  three 

•^In.  considerable  armies.  In  the  North  the  Marshal  Rochambea'u  com*- 
manded  forty  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  cantoned  from 
Dunkirk  to  Phllippeville.  In  the  centre,  La  Fayette  was  stationed  with  forty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  from  Phllippeville  to 
Lauter;  while  Marshal  Luckner,  with  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Bile  to  Lauter- 
burg,  hi  the  South,  General  Montesquieu,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  was 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  course  of  the 
Rhone.  But  these  armies  were  formidable  only  on  paper.  The  agitation 
and  license  of  the  Revolution  had  loosened  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  the 
habit  of  judging  and  discussing  political  subjects,  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  soldiers  in  their  commanders.  It  might  have  been  foreseen,  too, 
that  as  soon  as  the  war  became  defensive,  one-half  of  this  force  would  be 
rehired  to  garrison  the  triple  line  of  fortresses,  which  seicured  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  foreign  aggression  (1). 

The  national  enthusiasm,  however,  speedily  produced  numerous  recruits 
fcr  the  armies.  The  villages,  the  hamlets,  sent  forth  their  little  bands  of 
armed  men  tc^  swell  the  forces  on  the  frontier ;  the  roads  were  covered  with 
battsdions  of  the  National  Guard,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  public 
spirit  wiH  not  supply  the  want  of  military  organisation,  nor  courage  make 
«p  the  deficieney  of  discipline.  AH  the  early  efforts  of  the  French  armies 
were  unsuccessful,  and  had  the  allies  been  better  prepared  fmr  the  contest, 
or  even  duly  improved  the  advantages  they  obtained,  the  war  might  have 
been  terminated  in  the  first  campaign  (2). 

lined         To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Allies  bad  no  sufficient  armies  ready ; 

''"^*  a  sure  proof  that  the  military  operations  contemplated  in  the  treaty 
of  Piluitr  had  been  abandoned  by  the  contracting  powers.  Aostria  and 
Russia  atone  took  the  field ;  England  was  still  maintainhig  a  strict  neutra- 
Bty,  and  the  forces  of  Russia,  let  loose  from  tl>e  Danube  arfter  the  treaty  of 
^sy,  were  converging  slowly  towards  Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  Mu&- 
corite  ambition.  Spain  and  Ptednnrnt  remained  at  peace.  Fifty  thousand 
Russians  were  all  that  couM  be  spared  for  so  distant  an  operation  as  the 
invasion  of  France ;  and  the  Emperor,  weakened  by  his  bloody  contests  with 
Ihe  Turks,  could  with  difficulty  muster  sixty-five  thousand  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  The  emi- 
gnrnt  corps,  assembled  in  the  countries  of  Treves  and  Coblentz,  and  in  the 
naargravate  of  Baden,  hardly  amounted  lo  seven  thousand  men,  ill  fitted,  hy 
their  rank  and  habits,  for  the   duties  of  private  soldiers  in  a  fatiguing 

(0  Jon.  ii.  3.  Toul.  ii.  U9.  Tfa,  ih  45>  46.  (3)  Toal.  ik  I2t.  ivm.  i*r  4^ 
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campaign,  and  they  were  not  expected  on  the  Rhine  till  the  end  of 
July  (1). 
French  In-  Encouragcd  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  Austrian  forces 
xht^uti''  in  the  Low-Countries,  an  invasion  of  Flanders  was  attempted  by 
cottDtries.  the  French.  The  troops  were  divided  into  four  columns,  destined 
to  unite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  and  on  the  28th  April  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  jn  every  direction  they  encountered  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 
General  Dillon,  who  advanced  from  Lille  with  four  thousand  men,  was  met 
by  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Tournay,  and  before  the  Austrians  had 
made  a  single  discharge,  or  even  their  cavalry  had  arrived  in  the  field,  the 
French  took  to  flight,  murdered  their  commander,  and  re-entered  UUe  in 
such  confusion  as  to  endanger  that  important  fortress.  The  corps  which 
advanced  from  Valenciennes,  under  the  orders  of  Biron,  had  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  hardly  had  the  cannonade  begun  on  the  29th  with  the  Imperial  troops, 
when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  fled,  exclaiming,  ^'Nous  sommes  trahis!** 
They  are  de-  aud  spccdily  drcw  after  them  the  whole  infantry.  On  the  following 
feated,  ^^y  ^  ^j^gy  ^gj g  attacked  by  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu,  and  on  the 
first  onset  fled  to  Valenciennes,  exclaiming  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  were 
only  rallied  by  Rochambeau  with  the  utmost  difficulty  behind  the  Ruelle. 
The  corps  destined  to  advance  from  Dunkirk  to  Fumes,  fell  back  upon  hear- 
ing of  these  disasters,  and  General  La  Fayette  judged  it  prudent  to  suspend 
the  movement  of  his  whole  army,  and  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Rancennes  (2). 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  insubordination  and  license  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  French  armies  ever  since  they  revolted  against  their  sovereign— a 
memorable  example  to  succeeding  ages^f  the  extreme  peril  of  soldiers  taking 
upon  them  the  task  of  politicians,  and  forgetting  their  military  honour  in  the 
fancied  discharge  of  social  duties.  The  revolt  of  the  French  guards,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Louis,  brought  France  to  the  brink  of  des- 
truction ;  with  a  more  enterprising  or  better  prepared  enemy,  the  demorali- 
zation produced  by  the  first  defeats  on  the  frontier,  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  national  independence  (5).  Had  Napoleon  or  Wellington  commanded 
the  Austrians  in  Flanders,  the  French  never  would  have  been  permitted  to 
rejoin  their  colours ;  and  if  the  Allies  had  been  aware  of  the  wretched  state 
of  their  opponents,  they  would  have  advanced  without  hesitation  to  Paris. 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  troops,  once  the  most  eff^ective,  who  have  en- 
gaged in  a  revolution,  till  their  discipline  has  beep  restored  by  despotic 
authority. 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  this  invasion  of  Flanders  was  repelled, 
and  the  disgraceful  rout  of  the  French  forces  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
in  Europe.  The  Prussians  conceived  the  utmost  contempt  for  their  new  op- 
ponents, and  it  is  curious  to  recur  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  wiair.   The  military  men  at  Magdeburg  deemed  the 
troops  of  France  nothing  but  an  undisciplined  rabble  :  ^'  Do  not  buy  too 
many  horses,"  said  the  Minister  Bischoflswerder  to  several  officers  of  rank; 
'^^  the  comedy  will  not  last  long;  the  army  of  lawyers  will  soon  be  annihilated 
in  Belgium^  and  we  shall  be  on  our  road  home  in  autumn  (4)." 
coiutema-     Thc  Jacobitts  and  war  party  in  Paris,  though  extremely  discon- 
S^iCc?*rt*  certed  by  the  disgrace  of  their  arms,  had  the  address  to  conceal 
P"«-        their  apprehensions.  They  launched  forth  the  thunders  of  their 
indignation  against  the  authors  of  the  disasters.  Luckner  was  appointed  to 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  1791,  206.  Jom.  ii.  4.  5.  Th.  ii.  70.         (3)  Jom.  ii.  17. 

(2)  Jora.  ii.  16,  17.    Th.  ii.  78,  79,  80.  St..Cyr,         (4)  Hard.  i.  357.  St..Cyr,i,  50.  Introd. 
i.  47, 48.  IntrodoctioD.  Tool.  ii.  ISI. 
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succeed  Rochambeau,  who  was  dismissed,  and  tribunals  were  created  for 
the  trial  of  offences  against  military  discipline.  The  most  energetic  measures 
were  taken  to  reinforce  the  armies,  and  revive  the  national  spirit,  which  the 
recent  disasters  had  much  depressed ;  and  Luckner  received  orders  to  resume 
offensive  operations  (1 ) . 

Feeble  and  irresolute,  this  old  commander  was  ill  qualified  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  army.  His  first  operations  were  as  unsuccessful  as  those  of 
his  predecessor,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  receiving  a  severe  check,  to  retire 
in  haste  to  his  own  frontier.  At  the  same  time  the  advanced  guard  of  La 
Fayette  was  surprised  and  defeated  near  Maubeuge,  and  his  numerous  army 
thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  discouragement.  At  that  period,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  operiations  of  the  French  generals  were  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  their  enemies :  the  moment  they  appeared  they  were  precipitately 
abandoned  (2).   . 

Allied  ar-  Mcanwhlle,  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  were  slowly  collect- 
STuirw  iDg  on  the  frontier.  The  disgraceful  tumult  on  the  20lh  June  acce- 
*''"  lerated  their  movements,  and  M.  Galonne  incessantly  urged  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  to  advance  with  rapidity,  as  the  only  means  of  extricating 
Louis  from  his  perilous  situation.  The  Prussians  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coblentz  in  the  middle  of  June  :  the  disciplined  skill  of  the  troop», 
trained  in  the  school  of  Potsdam,  and  the  martial  air  of  the  Austrians,  recently 
returned  from  the  Turkish  campaigns,  seemed  to  proniise  an  easy  victory 
oyer  the  tumultary  levies  of  France  (5).  The  disorganization  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  French  armies  had  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  before  the  invasion 
commenced,  and  Frederick-William  reckoned  at  least  as  much  on  the  feeble- 
ness of  their,  defence  as  on  the  magnitude  of  his  own  forces. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  first  took  the  lead  among  the  generals  who  combated  the  French  Revo- 
lutioa,  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  Born  in  4755,  he  was  the  son  of 
Buke  Charles  of  Brunswick,  and  his  wife  the  sister  of  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
Early  in  life  he  evinced  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge :  unhappily  the  habits  of  the  dissolute  court  where  he  was  brought  up 
initiated  him  as  rapidly  into  the  vices  and  pleasures  of  corrupted  life.  During 
the  Seven  Years^  War  he  was  called  to  more  animating  duties,  and  became 
the  companion  in  arms  and  friend  of  the  Great  Frederick;  but  the  return  of 
peace  restored  him  to  inactivity,  mistresses,  and  pleasure.  The  voluptuous 
habits,  which  his  marriage,  in  d764,  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of 
George  III,  King  of  England,  did  not  diminish,  had  no. tendency,  however,  to 
extinguish  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  conversation  was  brilliant,  his 
knowledge  immense,  his  ideas  clear,  and  delivered  with  the  utmost  perspi- 
cuity; but,  although  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination  made  him  rapidly  per- 
ceive the  truth,  and  anticipate  all  the  objections  which  could  be  urged  against 
bis  opinions,  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  irresolute  in  conduct  and 
perpetually  the  prey  of  apprehensions  lest  his  reputation  should  be  endan- 
gered—a peculiarity  frequently  observable  in  first-rate  men  of  the  second 
order,  but  never  seen  in  the  master  spirits  of  mankind  (4) . 

Jealous  of  his  military  reputation,  and  of  the  character  which  he  had 
acquired  of  being,  after  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  ablest  prince  in 
Germany,  he  was  unwilling  to  hazard  both  by  engaging  in  the  contest  with 

(ij  Jom.ii.  J9,  21.  Th.  ii.  80.  Toul.  ii.  125.  (4)  Mirabcau,  Cour  do  Berlin,  i.  231.     Hard.  i. 

(2)  Th.  ii.  80.  Jom.  ii.  22,  23.  347,  351. 

(3)  Toul,  li.  2U.  Jom.  ii.  89*  St.Cyr,  i,  62.  In- 
trod. 
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revolutionary  France,  the  perils  of  which  he  distinctly  perceived.  Nor  were 
personal  motives  wanting  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion.  Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  and  the  party  of  philosophers 
in  that  country,  had  cast  their  eyes  on  this  prince  as  the  chief  most  capable 
of  directing  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  disarming  the  hostility  of 
Prussia,  and  they  had  even  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  him  on  that 
subject.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  reluctance  the  duke  entered 
'  upon  a  course  of  hostilities  which  at  once  interrupted  such  an  understanding, 
and  possibly  deprived  him  of  the  brilliant  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be 
called  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  Impressed  with  these  ideas  he  addressed 
a  secret  memoir  to  the  King  of  Prussia  (1),  full  of  just  and  equitable  views,  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  approaching  invasion,  which  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  allies  if  they  had  strictly  adhered  to  during  the  campaign  (2). 

In  the  views  entertained  at  this  period  by  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  is  to  be  found  the  true  secret  of  the  disasters  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  one  powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent  calamities  which  befell 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  former  were  intent  on  iniquitous  gains  in  Poland, 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  coalition  in  France,  chiefly  in  order  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  the  head  of  the  league  for  effect- 
ing the  partition  of  that  ill-fated  country,  and  at  the  same  time  vehemently 
desirous  of  extinguishing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The  latter  was 
apprehensive  lest  his  great  reputation,  which  rested  on  no  permanent  or 
illustrious  actions,  should  be  endangered,  and  his  secret  views  in  France 
blasted  by  too  intemperate  an  hostility  against  that  country.  Thus  both  the 
government  and  the  generalissimo  were  prepared  to  play  false  before  they 
entered  upon  the  campaign— they  intended  only  to  make  a  show  of  hostility 
on  the  Rhine,  sufficient  to  propitiate  the  Semiramis  of  the.  North,  and  incline 
her  to  allow  them  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  contemplated  booty  cm 
the  Vistula.  Frederick-William,  indeed,  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  delircr 
the  King  of  France  and  re-establish  monarchical  authority  in  his  dominions, 
but,  surrounded  by  ministers  who  had  different  objects  in  view,  he  was  unable 
to  act  with  the  energy  requisite  to  ensure  success,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  its  prosecution.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  alone 
was  adequately  impressed  with  the  serious  dangers  which  attended  the  pro- 
posed invasion,  and  in  his  memoir,  already  mentioned,  strongly  urged 
necessity  of  "  immediate  and  decisive  operations,  the  more  so  as,  without 
them,  consequences  of  incalculable  importance  may  ensue;  for  the  French 
are  in  such  a  state  of  effervescence,  that,  if  not  defeated  in  the  outset,  they 
toay  become  capable  of  the  most  extraordinary  resolutions  (3)." 

Dumouriez,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  aware  that  Austria  was 
totally  unprepared  for  a  war  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  strongly  impressed 
isvith  the  idea  that  the  real  object  of  France  should  be  to  wrest  these  opuleat 
provinces  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  counselled  an  immediate  advan<5e 
into  Flanders ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  he  prepared 

(l)  "  "You  will  understand  better  than  I  what  an  rail  on  llie  Kmperor  to  give  lils  consent  to  tie 

important  rffect  the  disposition  or  the  interior  of  ch^^nges  which  are  coamenciag  in  Polatad.  For  lor 

France  mnst  have  on  (he  operations  of  the  campaign,  own  part,  1  give  to  acquisitions  in  Poland  a  dedded 

It  would  be  veil  to  address  a  proclamation  to  ihe  preference  to  any  that  may  be  acquired  iii  France; 

Kational  Guards,  announcing  that  we  do  not  make  for  by  any  attempt  ut  territorial  aggraiidiaettctt  i* 

war  on  the  nation,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  that  country,  the  whole  spirit  in  which  the  war 

aliridging  their  liberties,  that  we  do  not  desire  to  should  be  conducted  will  be  chukged"-^Mem.  l9f^ 

overturn  their  constitution;  but  that  we  insist  only  Feb.  1792  —Hard.  I.  353. 

for  reparation  to  the  German  princes  dispossessed  (2)  Hard,  i,  349,  353. 

in  Abace.  That  affair  of  the  indemnities  will  occa-  (3)  Haxd.  i.  353,  357. 
sion  the  greatest  embarrassment,  if  we  caaaot  pre- 
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the  minds  of  the  discontented,  both  in  that  country  and  in  Piedmont,  to 
seeond  the  invasion  of  the  Republicans.  Aware  of  the  intrigues  which 
M.  S^monyille,  the  French  envoy,  was  carrying  forward,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
refused  to  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  Alexandria.  Dumouriez  affected 
the  utmost  indignation  at  this  slight  put  upon  ''  the  great  nation"  in  the  per- 
son of  its  plenipotentiary ;  but  the  cabinet  of  Turin  remained  firm,  and  refused 
either  to  admit  M.  S^monville  to  the  court,  or  make  any  submission  to  the 
indignant  feelings  of  the  Republicans  (1). 

After  much  deliberation  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  invasion  by  the 
plains  QfGhampagne,'the  same  quarter  where  an  irruption  was  afterwards 
successfully  achieved  by  the  Allies  in  1814.  Great  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  the  corps  of  emigrants,  which,  from  the  want  of  any  aid 
either  from  Pnissia  or  Austria,  had  not  yet  attained  any  consistent  military 
organixation ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Allied  were  apprehensive  of  exciting 
the  nation  by  the  sight  of  an  armed  invasion  of  the  emigrant  noblesse,  while, 
on  the  other,  the  influence  of  those  illustrious  exiles  especially  with  the 
!  northern  courts,  rendered  it  an  imprudent  measure  to  give  them  any  serious 
ground  of  complaint.  At  length,  a  middle  course  was  resolved  on,  to  join  the 
emigrant  corps  to  the  army,  but  keep  it  in  reserve  with  the  second  line — a 
resolution  which,  how  unhappy  soever,  was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the 
irrivtl  of «  courier  from  St.-Petersburg,  bringing  despatches,  containing  not 
only  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Empress  Catherine  in  the  proposed  hostile 
operation,  but  her  resolution  not  to  permit  any  change  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment in  any  European  state— a  declaration  whi6h  (2),  under  the  veil  of 
ii^ysitttft.  a  general  principle  not  likely  to  be  disputed  in  despotic  courts, 
ooDcealed  her  secret  design  to  make  the  recent  changes  in  the  Polish  con- 
stitution a  pretext  for  completing  the  partition  of  the  Sarmatian  plains. 

The  partitioning  powers  at  length  spoke  openly  out.  On  the  8th  June,  Fre- 
derick-William, in  concert  with  the  Empress  Catherine,  replied  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  that  he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  revolution  so  lately  effected  in 
the  Polish  dominions,  and  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  invasion  by  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  forces  could  be  anticipated  from  such  a  step~  taken 
without  their  concurrence.  At  the  same  time  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
nnder  Marshal  Moellendorf,  received  orders  to  advance  towards  Warsaw. 
Thus,  at  the  time  when  a  cordial  alliance  of  all  the  European  powers  was 
Imperatively  called  for  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
seeds  of  weakness  and  disunion  were  already  sown,  from  their  unjustifiable 
projects  of  aggrandizement  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  (3). 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  France,  not  venturing  openly  to  communicatee 
with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  dispatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Vienna  with  letters 
to  Marshal  Castries,  whom  he  had  selected  to  communicate  between  him  and 
the  exiled  princes,  containing  the  wisest  and  most  saluury  advice  on  the 
conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  invading  powers  (4).  These  instructions  were 

(0  Htrf.  i.  S57,  869<  that  is  the  object  of  hia  greatest  apprcheosion.  He 

(3)  Hard.  i.  J69,  889.  ardently  desires,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  calamities, 

(8j  Hard.  i.  388,  389.  of  which  you  appear  to  discard  too  lightly  the  con- 

« iV:  *  ^*  "^•'y  "^  *^*  monaroby,"  said  Looia,  sideralion,  that  llie  emigrants  should  take  no  part  in 

UMtortheKing  and  all  his  family,  the  general  the  approaching  hostilities;  that  they  should  con- 

Si    *y  of  pertons  and  property,  tbe  stability  of  the  suU  the  interests  of  the  King,  of  the  state,  of  their 

•wjr  wbieh  may  erentually  saccaed  to  the  present  properties,  and  of  all  the  Royalists  in  the  interior, 

^ittsion,  the  urgaot  necessity  of  abridging  the  ralherthaa  their  just  resentment;  and  that,  after 

wtloii  of  the  crisis,  atid  weakeaing  the  agiuting  having  disarmed  crime  by  iheir  victories,  and  dis- 

't  co«cor  in  recommending  the  Tiews  of  solved  a  fanatical  league  by  depriving  it  of  its 


J||»Maj«rty  to  all  true  Royalists.  He  fears,  with  means  of  resistance,  they  may,  by  a  salutary  rero- 
J^.  tfctt  a  fdttiigii  invasion  wiU  induoo  a  civil  lution,  prepare  the  way  foi-  a  treaty  of  peace,  m 
war  nuw  imrigr,  01  nthoir  •  frfghtfta  JaequiM  i     if kich  the  King  and  the  Foreign  Powers  may  be  the 
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received,  and  deJiberately  considered  by  the  Allied  cabinets.  They  were 
strongly  impressed  at  the  time  with  the  justice  of  his  views,  and  gave  the 
July  20.  most  solemn  assurances  to  the  envoy.  Mallet  du  Pan,  that  their 
measures  should  be  entirely  regulated  by  them;  but  the  advice  was  forgotten 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  and  tlie  more  intemperate  wishes  of  the 
exiled  princes  subsequently  gained  too  great  an  ascendency  over  the  measures 
of  the  coalition  (1). 

July  25.  On  the  25th  July  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  proclamation  was  issued,  which  has  been  already  given  m  the 
civil  history  of  France,  and  which  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  exciting  the 
patriotism  and  healing  the  divisions  of  the  French  people.  This  preclamatioD, 
though  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Galonne  and 
the  Marquis  Lemon,  in  more  violent  terms  than  was  originally  intended,  or 
than  was  consistent  -With  the  objects  of  the  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  previoas 
official  declaration  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  (2),  in  consequence  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  Allied  Powers  had  received  of  the  secret  offers  made  to  the 
Duke  by  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  and  the  necessity  which  they 
thence  conceived  there  was  of  committing  him  irrevocably  against  the  ReYO- 
lution.  The  objectiotiable  passages  were  introduced  against  his  will  by  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia ;  and  so  strongly  im-» 
pressed  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with  the  unhappy  consequences  likely 
to  arise  from  the  publication  of  such,  a  manifesto,  that  he  tore  to  pieces  the 
first  copy  brought  to  him  for  his  signature,  and  ever  after  called  it,  "  thit 
.  deplorable  manifesto.^'  Certain  it  is,  that  if  issued  at  all,  it  should  only  have 
been  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  after  decisive  success  in  the  field ;  and  that 
to  publish  it  at  the  outset  merely  of  feeble  and  languid  military  operations) 
was  the  height  of  imprudence  (3) . 
Invasion  of  Ou  the  30th,  tho  whole  army  broke  up  and  entered  the  French 
ju?"3o,  territory.  The  Allied  army  consisted  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians, 
Z792-  '  in  the  finest  condition,  and  supported  by  an  unusually  large  train 
both,of  heavy  and  field  artillery ;  forty-five  thousand  Austrians,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  veterans  from  the  Turkish  wars;  ten  thousand  Hessians, 
and  upwards  of  six  thousand  French  emigrants,  dispersied  by  a  most  injudi- 
cious arrangement  into  separate  corps.  In  all,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thous- 
and men  :  a  formidable  army,  both  from  its  numerical  force  and  its  warlike 
qualities,  but  hardly  adequate  to  so  great  an  undertaking  as  that  of  conquering 
France  (4). 

The  French  armies  destined  to  oppose  this  invasion,  were  by  no  means 
equal,  either  in  discipline  or  equipment,  to  their  antagonists;  and  they  were 
soon  paralysed  by  intestine  divisions.  The  army  of  La  Fayette,  now  not  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  was  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Se- 
dan; Beurnonville  between  Maubeuge  and  Lille,  with  thirty  thousand; 

arbiters  of  the  destiDies  and  laws  of  the  nation."  •^  see  such  disorders  terminated.    To  pat  a  period  to 

Instructions  of  Louis  XFl  to  Due  d«  Castna-^BLMit,  the  anarchy  in  France,  to  establish  with  that  riew 

i.  402,  404.  legal  power  ou  the  base  of  monarchical  aathoritr. 

(1)  Hard.  i.  402,  421.  to  secure  by  this  means  the  other  powers  from  tM 

(2)  "  There  is  no  power/'  said  the  Prussian  mani>  incendiary  efforts  of  a  frantic  Jacobin  band,-  socfc 
feslo,  <*  interested  in  the  balance  of  power  in  En-  are  the  oi>jects  which  the  King,  in  conjunction  with 
rope,  which  can  behold  with  unconcern  that  great  his  ally,  proposes  to  himself  in  this  noble  enterprise, 
kingdom  become  a  prey  to  anarchical  horrors,  not  only  with  the  general  coacarrence  of  the  powers 
which  have  in  a  manner  annihilated  its  political  of  £urope, .  who  recognise  its  justice  and  necessity, 
existence  ;  [Mr.  Burke  was  of  the  same  opiiyion.  *•  We  but  with  the  approbation  and  well-wishes  of  etery 


may  regard  France,"  said  he,  **  as  now  nearly  blotted     friend  to  the  .human  race."— UaaJ>*  i*  425»  436> 

'  "  " .427,432. 

'e  Jom.  ii.  4  (  and  Toul.  ii. 
u  Jom.ii.ft«,87}aJHlUai 
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out  from  the  political  map  oi^xxro^,"— Speech  in         (3)  Hard.  i.  427,  432. 

House  of  Commons,  9th  Feb.  i790»WoaKS,  ▼.  5,  6.]  (4)  Compare  Jom.  ii.  4  (  and  Toul.  ii.  266.  Abb* 

there  is  no  true  Frenchman  who  must  not  desire  to     Reg.  3uuly«  45.  Jom.  ii.  ft6«  87  i  aJHlUard.  u 
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lellermann,  with  twenty  thousand,  at  Metz;  Gustine  at  Landau,  with  fifteen 
thousand;  and  Blron  in  Alsace,  with  thirty  thousand  :— *in  all,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  men,  but  extremely  defective  both  in  discipline  and 
subordination.  Above  twelve  thousand  of  their  officers  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  emigrants,  and  those  selected  to  supply  their  place  had  as  yet  no  expe- 
rience in  the  military  art.  But  the  revolution  of  the  10th  August  changed 
the  command  of  the  armies,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the  Allies,  not 
less  from  the  energy  which  it  imparted  to  the  government,  than  the  ability 
which  it  brought  to  the  head  of  mihtary  affairs.  La  Fayette,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  st&ndard  of  revolt  against  the  Jacobins,  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  safety  to  the  Austrian  lines ;  and  Luckner,  having  disobeyed 
the  Convention,  the  command  of  both  their  armies  was  intrusted  to  Dumou- 
riez;  a  man  whose  ardent  spirit,  indefatigable  activity,  and  boundless 
resources,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  rescue  France  from  the  perilous  situation 
in  which.it  was  placed  (1). 

Line  of  A  triple  barrier  defends  France  from  invasion  on  its  eastern 
iSpJSby  frontier.  The  centre  of  this  line,  where  an  attack  was  threatened 
th«AiJiM.  f^Qm  ti^e  Allied  forces,  is  covered  by  Thionville,  Bitsch,  Sarre- 
Louis,  Longv^,  and  Montm^dy,  in  front;  and  Metz,  Verdun,  Sedan,  and 
^Mezieres  in  the  rear ;  while  the  woody  heights  of  the  Ardennes  forest,  oc- 
cupying a  space  of  fifteen  leagues  between  Verdun  and  Sedan,  offers  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army.  It  was  by  this  line  that 
the  Allies  resolved  to  invade  France;  as  it  was  then  supposed,  what  expe^ 
rience  has  since  proved  to  be  true,  that  a  force  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  would  be  requisite  to  make  a  successful  irruption 
from  the  side  of  Switzerland  or  Flanders.  Every  thing  seemed  to  announce 
success,  and  tended  to  recommend  the  most  vigorous  measures  in  seizing  it. 
The  French  armies,  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
ocean,  were  incapable  of  uniting  for  any  common  operation;  and  their  state 
ofdisorganization  was  such,  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
they  were  either  disposed  or  qualified  to  combine  for  effecting  it  (2). 

Three  fortresses  only  lay  on  their  road;  Sedan,  Longwy,  and  Verdun— all 
in  a  wretched  state  of  defence;  after  which  the  army  had  nothing  but  a 
fertile  plain  to  traverse  on  the  road  to  Paris.  In  these  circumstances,  a  power- 
ful and  rapid  attack  on  the  centre  seemed  the  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the 
moat  effectual,  means  of  dispersing  the  forces  of  the  Revolution,  and  reaching 
the  heart  of  their  power,  before  any  effective  array  could  be  collected  for  its 
defence.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  operations; 
hut  the  Allies  were  grievously  mistaken  in  the  degree  of  vigour  required  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  (3). 

The  invading  army  advanced  with  slovniess,  and  apparent  timidity,  in  a 
country  which  they  professed  to  consider  as  the  theatre  of  certain  conquest. 
-iSer.  ^^  length,  after  an  inexplicable  delay,  the  fortress  of  Longwy  was 
^  13!  '  invested  oh  the  20th  August;  and  a  bombardment  having  been  im- 
mediately commenced,  the  garrison,  who  were  partly  composed  of  volun- 
teers, and  divided  in  opinion,  capitulated  on  the  23d.  At  the  same  time, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  flight  of  La  Fayette  from  the  army  which  he 
commanded,  and  that  he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  violence  of  his  soldiers 
^thin  the  Austrian  lines.  Every  thing  seenied  to  announce  success ;  and  if 
toe  Duke  of  Brunswick,  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  of  the  moment, 

(i)  Jom.  i.  J04.  Th.  iii.  3»,  39.  St..Cyp,  i.  39-  (3)  Jom.  i.  90,  9U  TL.  iii.  40- 

(2)  Jom,  ii.  W.  Toul.  ii.  295. 
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had  fallen  with  the  hulk  of  his  forces  upon  the  army  round  Sedan,  now  des« 
titute  of  a  commander,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blow  might  have  been 
struck  which  would  have  spread  such  consternation  among  the  revolutioBary 
party,  as  would  have  led  to  the  rapid  termination  of  the  war.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  however,  the  Allied  army,  following  the  preconcerted  plan  of 
operation,  advanced  on  the  great  road,  and,  after  an  unaccountable  delay  of 
six  days  around  Longwy,  mdved  forward  on  the  29lh,  and  on  the  SOth 
And  Verdun,  invcstcd  Vcrduu.  On  the  2d  September  this  important  fortress  capi- 
^*-*-  tulated  after  a  feeble  resistance  (1);  and  there  now  remained  no 
fortified  place  in  a  state  of  defence  on  the  road  io  Paris  (2). 

After  such  extraordinary  and  unhoped-for  good  fortune  as  the  capitulation 
of  the  only  fortresses  which  lay  on  their  road,  after  an  investment  of  a  few 
days  each,  it  was  difficult  to  account  either  for  the  present  inactivity  or 
ultimate  disasters  of  the  Allied  army.  The  army  round  Sedan,  now  under  the 
command  of  Dumouriez,  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  force;  and  yet  the  other  armies  were  so  far 
distant,  that  on  it  almost  exclusively  depended  the  salvation  of  France  (3). 
But  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Allies,  joined  to  the  enterprise  and  genius  of 
Dumouriez,  paralysed  all  these  advantages.  Nothing  could  rouse  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  from  his  dilatory  system,  not  even  the  urgent  representations  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  longed  for  decisive  operations  (A). 

Every  thing  depended  upon  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the 
Argonne  forest,  the  only  remaining  barrier  between  a  victorious  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  and  the  capital.  These  wooded  heights  were  only  six 
leagues  in  advance  of  the  Allies,  and  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  reach 
them  before  the  enemy ;  for  if  once  the  war  was  carried  into  the  plains 
beyond,  there  was  little  hope  that  the  ill-disciplined  troops  of  France  would 
be  able  to  withstand  the  numerous  and  highly  disciplined  cavalry  of  the 
Prussians.  The  eagle  eye  of  Dumouriez  speedily  pitched  on  the  sole  defensible 
point,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  Argonne  forest  in  the  map,-*-^^  There,** 
said  he,  "  is  the  Thermopylae  of  France :  if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
there  before  the  Prussians,  all  is  saved.''  His  determination  was  instantly 
taken ;  but  it  appears  that  the  movement  to  the  Argonne  forest  had  been 
previously  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
only  delayed  executing  it  from  an  opinion,  that  the  Allies  would  be  detained 
several  weeks  before  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  that  the  best  way  of  arresting 
their  march  was  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  Low-Countries  (5). 

(1)  Th.  iii.  42»  98.  Join.  i.  101,  102.  line  to  their  side,  in  the  perplexity  in  which  ihef 

(2)  In  the  qourse  of  the  march  the  King  of  Prussia  were  after  the  dethronement  of  the  Kin;  ?  Hothia; 
met  a.  young  soldier  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  they  had  done  so,  the 
and  an  old  musket  in  his  hands.  "  Where  are  you  French  army  would  have  disbanded;  nay,  there  is 
going  ?  "  said  the  King.  *'  To  fight."  replied  the  reason  to  believe,  that  if  some  of  the  popular  oAi' 
soldier.  •<  By  that  answer/'  replied  the  monarch,  cers  of  the  old  re'^m*  had  presented  tbemselTej  at 
*' 1  recognise  the  noblesse  of  France."  He  saluted  the  ad vanced  posts,  a  great  part  of  the  troops  of  the 
him.  and  passed  on.  The  soldier's  name  has  sinee  line,  especially  the  cavalry*  would  have  joined  the 
become  immortal;  it  t»as  Fsah^ois  dk  Chateau-  Allied  army. 

satAHD,  then  returning  from  his  travels  in  North  *'  When  you  are  about  to  invade  a  eountrj'  ton 

America  to  shave  in  the  dangers  of  the  throne  in  by  a  zevolation,  when  you  know  that  yon  may  rrif 

his  native  country. — See  Ghateaobrxavd,  Mtmoirs,  on  a  large  party  in  its  bosom,  when  you  woukl  <ie- 

83,  Fragments.  liver  a  king  in  fetters,  it  should  be  a  fixed  principle, 

rS)  Tqu'.  ii.397,298.  Dum;ii.  38T.   Th.  iii.  48.  especially  with  a  large  army,  to  multiply  year 

(4)  The  advantages  which  lay  open  to  the  inva-  forces  by  a  rapidity  of  movement,  and  arrive  ikea 

ding  army  at  this  juncture,  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  clap  of  thunder  at  the  capital,'  without  giving  the 

person  of  all  others  best  qualiiied  to  appreciate  people  time  to  lecover  from  their  coBsteraaOao. 

them  -General  Dumouriez.  "  How  did  it  happen,"  After  Longwy  was  taken,  if  the  army  at  Sedsu  bad 

says  he,  "  that,  afker  the  fall  of  Longwy  on  the  23d  been  dispersed,  no  obstacles  reaaaiued,  either  to  the 

August,  the   enemy  did  not  instantly  resolve  to  prosecution  of  a  methodical  campaign,  or  an  m- 

march  on  Stenay  and  Monzow,  and  there  annihilate  mediate  march  to  Pans."— OvMoiraiKZ.  iii.  32. 

the  French  army,  or  draw  over  the  troops  of  the  (5)  Dam.  ii,  39i,  Th,  iii.  88,  89.  Tool.  ii.  JW- 
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Desrription  Thc  forcst  of  ArgoRiie  is  a  wooded  ridge,  extending  from  the  neigh* 
?r^ne  bourhood  of  Sedan,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  about  thirteen 
Forest,  leagues.  Its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  four  leagues.  Five  roads 
traverse  it,  leading  into  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  of  Eveches  from  the  open 
and  sandy  plains  of  Champagne.  The  great  road  to  Paris  goes  by  the  pass  of 
Islettes :  the  other  passes  were  named  Grandpr^,  GhSne-Populeux,  Groix-au- 
Bois,  and  Ghalade.  These  roads  required  to  be  occupied  and  guarded  before 
they  were  reached  by  the  enemy ;  a  perilous  operation,  as  it  involved  a  flank 
movement  directly  in  front  of  a  vastly  superior  hostile  army.  The  ruinous 
effect  of  the  delay  round  Longwy,.  after  the  fall  of  that  fortress,  was  now  ap- 
parent :  had  the  Allied  forces  moved  on,  instead  of  there  waiting  a  week  in 
JDactivity,  the  war  would  have  been  carried  into  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
and  the  broken  ground  passed  before  the  French  army  could  possibly  have 
arrived  (4). 

Donoaries  Clairfait,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies,  was,  on  the  30th 
F'^Vonbe  August,  only  six  leagues  from  Islettes,  the  principal  passage  through 
**"•**•  the  forest  of  Argonne;  while  the  nearest  posts  of  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Dillon,  were  distant  ten  leagues;  and  the  nearest  road  to  reach  it 
lay  directly  in  front  of  the  Austrian  vanguard.  Determined,  however,  at  all 
hazards,  to  gain  the  passes,  Dumouriez,  on  the  31st,  took  the  bold  resolution 
of  pushing  on  directly  across  the  Austrian  vanguard.  This  resolution  was  en-- 
tirely  successful ;  the  Austrians,  ignorant  of  his  designs,  and  intent  only  on 
covering  the  siege  of  Verdun,  which  was  going  forward,  withdrew  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  allowed  the  French  to  pass;  and  from  the  1st  to  the  4th 
September,  the  whole  army  defiled  within  sight  almost  of  their  videttes,  and 
occupied  the  passes ;  Dumouriez  himself  taking  his  station  at  Grandpre,  near 
the  centre,  with  thirteen  thousand  men.  He  immediately  fortified  the  posi- 
tion, and  awaited  in  tranquillity  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from 
the  interior,  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  north.  They  were  very 
considerable,  for  Beumonville  and  Duval  were  hastening  from  the  army  of 
Flanders  with  sixteen  thousand  men ;  while  Kellermann,  with  twenty-two 
thousand,  was  expected  in  a  few  days  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz* 
Urge  bodies  were  also  advancing  from  Paris,  where  the  Republican  govern- 
ment was  taking  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  public  defence.  Gamps 
for  the  recruits  were  formed  at  Soissons,Meaux,  Reims,  and  Chalons,  where 
numerous  volunteers  were  daily  arriving,  animated  ]fvith  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm ;  while  the  sanguinary  despots  of  Paris  marched  off  thousands  of 
citizens,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  to  more 
honourable  combats  on  the  frontier.  The  whole  reinforcements  from  the 
interior  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Ste.-Menehould,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
position  of  the  army.  The  camp  of  the  French  general  himself  at  Grandprd 
was  one  of  uncommon  strength.  A  succession  of  heights,  placed  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  formed  the  ground  on  which  the  army  was  placed :  at 
their  feet  vast  meadows  stretched  forth,  in  the  nridst  of  which  the  Aisne 
flowed  in  a  deep  stream,  forming  a  valuable  cover  to  the  front  of  the  camp. 
Two  bridges  only  were  thrown  over  the  river,  each  of  which  was  guarded  by 
a  strong  advanced  body.  The  enemy  would  thus  be  under  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  Aisne  without  the  aid  of  bridges,  traversing  a  wide  extent  of 
ineadow,  under  the  concentric  fire  of  numerous  batteries,  and  finally  scaling 
f  nigged  ridge  broken  by  woods,  strengthened  by  intrenchments,  ajid  almost 
inaccessible.  Confident  in  the  strength  of  this  position,  Dumouriez  wrote  to 

(I)  Jom.  ii.  i09.  Toul.  ii.  300*  Tbi  iii.  90-  r^  j 
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the  minister  of  war  in  these  terms :— •*'  Verdun  is  taken :  I  am  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  the  Prussians :  the  camp  at  Grandpr(5  and  Islettes  are  the  Ther- 
mopylae of  France ;  but  I  shall  be  more  successful  than  Leojiidas  (1). " 
Sotio°n7of     ^^^^^®  ^^®se  energetic  measures  were  going  forward  on  the  Friench 
the  Auies.    sidc,  the  steps  of.  the  Allies,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  were  marked  by  that  indecision,  which,  in  a  war  of  invasion,  is 
the  sure  forerunner  of  defeat.  It  was  evident  firom. the  position  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  numerous  reinforcements  hastening  to  them  from  every 
quarter,  that  every  thing  depended  upon  forcing  the  passes,  and  throwing 
them  into  confusion  before  their  forces  were  augmented,  or  the  moral  enei^ 
acquired,  which,  in  war,  is  even  more  important  than  numerical  strength. 
Instead  of  this,  their  movements  were  unaccountably  tardy,  as  if  they  wished 
to  give  the  French  time  to  collect  their  forces  before  any  decisive  operations 
were  commenced.  Though  Verdun  capitulated  on  the  second  September,  the 
army  did  not  advance  till  the  5th,  when  it  remained  in  position  on  the  heights 
of  Fromerville  till  the  Idth,  wasting  in  inactivity  the  most  precious  days  of 
the  campaign.  At  length,  being  informed  of  the  occupation  oi  the  passes  by 
Dumouriez,  and  having  comipleted  his  preparations,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  12th,  moved  a  part  of  his  forces  to  Landres,  and  remained  therein 
perfect  inactivity  till  the  47th,  threatening  the  left  of  the  French  position  (2J. 
fe'reVlhe      ^®  opposc  this  movcmcnt,  Dumouriez  withdrew  a  considerable 
S"x°L     P*'**  ^^  ^^®  forces  which  occupied  the  pass  of  Croix  au  Bois,  one  of 
Bo?8*''"'     the,  five  which  traversed  the  forest  of  Argonne,  and  was  situated 
on  the  right  of  the  line,  to  support  the  left,  where  an  attack  was  anticipated. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  on  the  12th,  Giairfait  established  himself  in  that 
important  post,  and  thus  broke  the  French  line,  and  threatened  to  lake  it  in 
rear.    Sensible  of  his  error,  the  French  general  detached  general  Chazot  to 
retake  the  position ;  but  Giairfait  not  only  maintained  his  ground,  but  threw 
back  his  opponents  from  the  central  corps  of  the  army,  and  entirely  turned 
i5th  Sept.      the  right  of  the  French  position.    The  situation  of  Dumouriez  was 
now  highly  critical;  his  force  in  the  central  camp  at  Grandpr^  did  not  ex- 
ceed sixteen  thousand  men,  while  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  in  front,  and 
the  Austrians  under  Giairfait  were  rapidly  defiling  into  his  rear.  To  complete 
his  misfortunes,  Kellermann,  whose  march  from  Melz  had  been  unaccount- 
ably slow,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  effect  a 
junction  but  in  the  rear  of  the  position  in  the  Argonne  forest  (3) ;  while  the 
detachment  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Ghene-Populeux, 
unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  abandoned  their  position, 
and  fell  back  towards  Chalons.    "  Never,"  says  Dumouriez,  "  was  the  situa- 
tion of  an  army  more  desperate :  France  was  within  a  hair-hreadth  of  des- 
truction." 
Retreat  of     lu  this  oxtrcmlty  the  French  general  resolved  to  evacuate  entirely 
to  ste"  m"  the  line  of  the  Argonne  forest,  and  to  fall  back  with  all  his  forces 
nehouid.     to  the  position  of  Ste-Menehould,  a  few  leagues  in  his  rear.  Every 
thing  depended  upon  gaining  time :  the  heavy  rains  were  already  commen- 
cing, which  promised  to  render  a  farther  advance  of  the  Allies  extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impracticable.  The  camp,  in  consequence,  was  raised  at  mid- 
night, on  the  45th ;  and  on  the  17th  the  whole  army  was  collected  in  the  rear, 
at  Ste.-Menehould,  where  he  resolved  to  remain  firm  till  the  expected  rein- 
forcements arrived.   His  forces  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  men; 

(1)  Dum.  ii.  394,  396 ;  iii.  2.  Toul.  ii.  30i.  Jom.         (3)  Dum.  iii.  20, 21.  23.  St..Cyr,  i.  67»  69.  Jom. 
ii.  110,  111-  Th.  ii.  93,  94.  St.-Cyr,  i.  66.  Introd.     ii.  120,  121.  Th.  iii.  101>  102. 

(2)  Jom.  ii.  115, 118.  St.-Cyr,  i.  67.  Introd. 
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bat  their  position  was  defended  by  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery :  while 
the  reinforcements,  which  were  daily  expected  promised  to  raise  it  to  seventy 
thousand  combatants  (i). 

'  Ro>t  of  part  Duriug  thc  retreat,  however,  an  incident  occurred  which  had  well* 
F^cb  nigh  brought  destruction  on  the  whole  army.  General  Ghazot,  who 
*"^'  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  attacked  at 
Yanx  by  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hussars,  and  four  pieces  of  horse  artillery. 
The  French  troops  instantly  took  to  flight,  disbanded  themselves,  rushed 
throagh  the  main  body  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  numbers  fled  as  far  as 
sn>t.i7.  Reims  and  Paris  in  the  most  dreadful  alarm.  But  for  the  exer- 
tions of  General  Duval,  who  succeeded  in  reorganizing  part  of  the  rear- 
guard, and  of  General  Miranda,  who  restored  order  in  the  main  body,  the 
whole  column  would  have  been  irretrievably  routed.  But  the  Prussian  cavalry, 
not  being  supported,  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  astonished  at  their 
easy  success,  amd  lamenting  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  had  been  lost 
of  destroying  the  French  army.  Many  of  the  French  troops  fled  thirty  leagues 
and  upwards  from  the  field  of  battle,  spreading  consternation  wherever 
they  went,  and  declaring  that  all  was  lost.  At  six  in  the  evening,  after  the 
troops  had  taken  up  their  ground  near  Dammartin,  a  new  panic  seized  the 
troops :  the  artillerymen,  in  haste,  harnessed  their  horses  to  escape  beyond 
the  little  river  Bionne,  and  all  the  camp  was  in  confusion.  At  length  some 
degree  of  order  was  restored,  by  the  dragoons  in  the  generaPs  escort  striking 
thefagitives  with  the  flats  of  their  sabres;  great  fires  were  lighted,  and  the 
anny  rested  in  groups  round  them  without  any  distinction  or  order  (2). 

"  I  have  been  obliged,"  said  Dumouriez,  in  his  letter  to  the  Conventiwi, 
"  to  return  from  the  camp  of  Grandpre ;  during  the  retreat,  an  accountable 
panic  seized  the  army ;  ten  thousand  men  fled  from  fifteen  hundred  Prussian 
hussars;  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  fifty  men;  every  thing  is  repaired,  and-I 
answer  for  the  safety  of  France."  But  he  was  far  from  feeling,  in  reality,  the 
confidence  which  these  words  seemed  to  indicate.  The  rout  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  forces,  demonstrated  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  his 
undisciplined  levies,  when  performing  movements  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  warlike  enemy.  He  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  make  the  war  one  of 
positions,  and  to  inspire  his  troops  with  fresh  confidence  by  placing  them 
behind  unattackable  intrenchments  (3). 

The  position  of  the  new  camp  which  he  selected,  was  well  calculated  to 
effect  these  objects.    Placed  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and 
open  valley,  it  commanded  all  the  country  around;  the  centre  of  the  army, 
under  the  command  of  Dumouriez,  faced  towards  Ghampagne,  while  the 
2k«°Ji"  corps  of  Dillon  was  stationed  on  the  road  leading  from  Verdun,  and 
wdnid"*"  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^®  passes  of  Islettes  and  Ghalade,  through  which  the 
sepu  18.     principal  road  to  Paris  was  conducted.   A  numerous  artillery  de- 
fended all  the  avenues  to  the  camp,  and  water  was  to  be  had  in  abundance 
from  the  river  Aisne,  which  bounded  its  right  side.  In  this  position  the  French 
general  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcement  (4). 
Cdiod  of       Terrified  at  the  reports  which  they  received  of  the  rout  at  Vaux, 
imf".*"''*  Kellermann  and  Beumonville  retired,  when  almost  close  to  the 
'^'P^  '9     camp  of  Ste.-Menehould,  the  former  to  Vitry,  the  latter  to  ChAlons. 
They  would  have  been  irretrievably  separated,  if  the  Allies  had  showed  the 


(1)  Jom.  ii.  123.    Dam.  iii.  33.    St.-Cyr,  i.  69,         (3)  Dam.  iii.  34.    Th.  iii.  106.  107. 
'<>Jntrod.        .  .     _     ...  W  ^^^-  "»•  35,  36.  Th.  iit.  100, 107. 
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least  rigour  in  improying  their  advantages.  But  their  extraordinary  dday 
gave  Dumouriez  time  to  reiterate  his  orders  for  an  immediate  junction,  and 
at  length,  on  the  19th,  the  whole  three  armies  were  united  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Ste.*Menehould«  Tiie  orders  to  BeumonviUe  were  earried  by  an 
aide--de-camp  of  Dumouriez,  named  Macdonald^  afterwards  Duke  of  Tareate, 
and  victor  of  the  field  of  Wagram  (4). 

Their  arrival  totally  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  The  spirit  of  the  Frendi 

soldiers  was  prodigiously  elated  by  so  great  an  accession  of  strength.  It  was 

no  longer  a  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand  who  maintained  an  unequal 

struggle  with  eighty  thousand  enemies,  but  a  great  army,  seventy  thousand 

strong,  which  sought  to  measure  its  strength  with  the  invaders. 

coDtt«ma-     Meanwhile,  disorder  and  dismay  prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the 

rear  of  the  Frouch  positiOH.  The  fugitives  from  Vaux,  who  fled  almost  thirty 

wnnch.      leagues  into  the  interior,  declared  every  where  that  the  army  was 

destroyed,  that  Dumouriez  was  a  traitor,  and  that  all  was  lost.  The  national 

guard  and  gendarmerie  at  Reims,  Soissons,  and  ChMons,  were  seized  by  the 

same  spirit;  pillage  became  universal;  the  corps  disbanded,  and  wreaked 

their  disappointment  on  their  own  officers,  many  of  whom  they  put  to  deaUi. 

Such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  the  people  of  Paris  began  to  despair 

of  the  republic,  and  hesitation  became  visible  in  the  new  levies  who  were 

daily  forwarded  from  its  gates  to  the  frontier  (2). 

The  troops  of  Beumonviile,  which  arrived  first,  were  stationed  at  Sainte- 
Gohiers.  When  those  of  Rellermann  came  up,  Dumouriez  ordered  them  to 
encamp  between  Dampierre  and  Elise^  behind  the  river  Auve;  and,  as  an 
attack  from  the  enemy  was  anticipated,  to  advance  in  that  event  to  the  heights 
of  Yalmy.  Kellermann  conceived  the  order  to  mean,  that  he  should  take  post 
there  from  the  first,  and  accordingly  occupied  the  heights  with  all  his  artillery 
and  baggage,  and  began  to  erect  bis  tents.  Th^  confusion  occasioned  by  their 
arrival  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  arrived  on  the 
opposite  heights  of  I^  Lune,  and  led  to  an  action,  inconsiderable  in  itself, 
but  most  important  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  (3). 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dumouriez  from  the 
camp  at  Grandpre,  at  length  put  his  troops  in  motion,  passed  the  now  un- 
guarded defiles  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  i8th  crossed  the  Auve,  and  advanced 
between  the  French  army  and  Paris.  By  this  bold  movement,  be  hoped  to 
cut  off  the  enemy  from  their  resources,  and  compel  them  either  to  abandon 
the  capital  or  surrender  (4).  In  this  way  the  hostile  armies  were  placed  in 
the  most  singular  position ;  the  Prussians  faced  towards  the  Rhine,  and  had 
their  back  to  Champagne,  while  Dumouriez,  with  his  rear  at  the  forest  of 
Argonne,  faced  towards  the  French  capital. 
Cannonade  Arrlvcd  ou  thc  hclghts  of  La  Lune,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  in 
Lpt^a'J?^'  a  thick  haze,  the  Prussians,  when  the  vapours  cleared  away,  per- 
ceived the  French  opposite  to  them  on  the  heights  of  Valmy.  A  cannonade 
immediately  commenced :  Dumouriez,  perceiving  that  it  was  too  late  to  draw 
Kellermann  back  to  the  camp  originally  assigned  to  him,  immediately 
detached  nine  battalions,  and  eight  squadrons,  under  General  Ghazot,  to  his 
support,  while  General  Steingel  was  ))laced,  with  sixteen  battalions,  on  a 
height  which  commanded  the  position  of  Valmy  on  the  right  (5). 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  formed  his  army  in  three  columns,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  comipence  an  attack  by  the  oblique  method,  the  favourite  mode 

(1)  Dam.  iii.  37.  Jom.  il.  124.    Th.  iii.  109-  (3)  Dum.  iii.  4t. 

(2)  Tout  ii.  322.    Th.  iii.  HO.    Dum.  iii.  39.         (4)  Jom.  ii.  124.  Th.  ii.  US<  Toul.  ii.  524- 
St..Cyr,  i.  74,  75,  Introd.  (5)  Toul.ii.  330-  DunKiii.  41.  ,       * 
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at  that  time  in  the  Pnusian  forces.  An  accidental  explosien  of  seme  ammuni- 
tion waggons,  near  the  mill  of  Valmy,  occasioned  a  momentary  disorder  in 
the  French  army,  and,  if  followed  by  a  vigorous  attack,  would  probably  have 
led  to  a  total  defeat.  But  the  powerful  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  and  the 
energetic  conduct  of  Kellermann,  and  the  steady  firont  exhibited  by  his  troops, 
disconcerted  the  Prussians,  and  induced  the  Duke  to  hesitate  in  engaging  his 
troops  in  a  general  action.  The  affair  terminated  in  a  vigorous  cannonade  on 
hoth  sides,  and  the  superb  columns  of  the  Prussians  were  drawn  off  at  night 
without  having  fired  a  shot.  Kellermann  bivouacked  after  the  action,  on  the 
heights  of  Valmy,  and  the  Prussians  on  those  of  La  Lune  (i),  barring  the 
great  road  to  Chalons,  and  still  between  Dumburiez  and  Paris. 

It  is  with  an  invading  army  as  with  an  insurrection ;  an  indecisive  action  is 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.  The  affair  of  Valmy  was  merely. a  cannonade;  the 
total  loss  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men;  the  bulk  of  the 
forces  on  neither  were  drawn  out;  yet  it  produced  upon  the  invaders  con* 
sequences  equivalent  to  the  most  terrible  overthrow.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
no  longer  ventured  to  despise  an  enemy  who  had  shown  so  much  steadiness 
under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery;  the  elevation  of  victory,  the  self »<;Qnfidence 
which  ensures  it,  had  passed  over  to  the  other  side.  Gifted  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  intelligence,  and  influenced  by  an  ardent  imagination,  the 
French  soldiers  are  easily  depressed  by  defeat,  but  proportionally  raised  by 
success;  they  rapidly  make  the  transition  from  one  state  of  feeling  to  the 
other.  From  the  cannonade  at  Valmy  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
the  career  of  victory  which  carried  their  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin  (2). 
Frmch  re.  After  tho  action,  Kellermann  was  withdrawn  from  the  heights  of 
lITitiM!"  Valmy  to  the  ground  originally  assigned  him  in  the  intrenched  camp, 
while  the  Prussians  strengthened  themselves  in  their  position  on  the  heights 
of  La  Lune,  still  covering  the  great  road  to  ChAlons  and  Paris.  The  Executive 
Council  evinced  great  disquietude  at  the  situation  of  the  armies,  and  urged 
Dumouriez  to  change  his  ground  for  such  a  position  as  might  cover  Gh&lons, 
Meaux,  and  Reims,  which  were  threatened  by  the  enemy's  light  troops. 
He  repHed,  with  the  firmness  of  a  great  general  that  he  would  maintain  his 
present  position;  and,  so  far  from  detaching  forces  to  cover  Gh&lons  (3),  he 
gave  orders  for  the  troops  which  were  collecting  there  to  advance  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  action.  The  position  of  IslQttes  was  still  preserved;  and  an 
attack,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Allies,  on  that  important  pass,  was  defeated 
hy  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  officer  in  command. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  both  in  this  action,  and  the  move- 
ments for  three  weeks  which  had  preceded  it,  would  be  altogether  inexpH"' 
cable,  if  the  external  aspect  of  the  military  events  alone  was  considered.  But 
the  truth  was,  as  has  at  length  been  revealed,  that  during  all  this  period,  a 
secret  negotiation  was  in  dependence  between  him  and  Dumouriez,  the 
ohject  of  which  was  to  obtain,  after  a  little  delay,  the  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional throne  by  the  latter,  and  the  junction  of  his  army  to  the  invading 
force.  This  negotiation  was  skilfully  conducted  by  the  French  general,  who 
constantly  held  out  that  he  w^s  in  reality  favourable  to  the  King  and  the  Gon- 
stilution,  and  would  show  himself  as  such  when  the  proper  time  arrived  j 
but  that,  in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  other  corps  d'armde,  as  without  an  imposing  force  such  a  declaration 

(0  Dmn.  il.  44.  45.  Join.  ii.  |3I.  Toul.  ii.  330,  (3)  Jom.  ii.  133-  num.  lil.  44, 47.  Th.  ili.  116. 
331.  Th.  iii.  112,  113.  117.  Anu.  Reg.  xxxiii.  30. 

(2)  Toal.  ii.  334.    Jom.  ii.  131,    Th.  iii.  113. 
Dam.  iii,  44.  Hard.  i.  478,479.  ^  t 
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would  not  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect  at  Paris,  and  that  any  disaster 
in  the  mean-time  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  designs.  By  these  plausible  but 
insidious  communications,  Dumouriez  gained  time  to  retire  from  the  Argonne 
forest  to  Ste.-Menehould  without  molestation,  and  completely  paralysed  his 
antagonist,  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements  put  him  in  a  situa- 
tion to  throw  off  the  mask  and  openly  resist  the  Allied  arms  (1). 

The  same  secret  negotiation,  which  had  already  arrested  their  movements, 
restrained  the  Prussian  arms  on  the  field  of  Valmy ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  fearful,  by  a  decided  action  and  probable  victory,  of  converting  a  pro- 
mised ally  into  a  decided  opponent  (!2).  No  sooner  was  the  cannonade  con- 
cluded than  the  interchange  of  secret  messengers  became  more  active  than 
ever.  Lombard,  private  secretary  to  the  duke,  suffered  himself  to  be  made 
prisoner  in  disguise  by  the  French  patrols,  and  conducted  the  negotiation. 
The  Duke  insisted  on  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  Ring,  and  re-esta- 
blishment of  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  while  the  Frendi  general  avowed 
that  these  were  the  objectis  which  he  really  cherished  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  but  that,  in  order  to  carry  these  intentions  into  effect  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  allies  should  retire 
and  evacuate  the  French  territory;  that  their  doing  so  would  give  him  so 
much  influence  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  achieve  these  desirable 
objects,  and  that  he  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to  do  so :  but  that,  if 
these  terms  were  resisted,  he  would  ex«rt  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
destroy  the  invaders,  which  his  present  situation,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  enabled  him  to  effect  without  difficulty,'and  that  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  such  a  continuance  of  the  contest  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  King  and  the  royal  family,  whose  lives  were  already  menaced  by  the 
anarchical  faction  who  held  the  reins  of  power  at  Paris  (3). 

These  representations  of  Dumouriez  made  a  great  impression  at  the 
Allied  headquarters,  The  danger  to  the  King's  person  was  evident,  from 
the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  frightful  massacre  in  the  prisons  which 
had  already  taken  place.  The  conduct  of  the  Republicani^,  under  the  can- 
nonade of  Valmy,  had  demonstrated  that  their  troops  could  at  least  stand 
fire,  and  were  not  disposed  to  join  the  invaders;  circumstances  which,  in 
the  most  favourable  view,  presaged  a  severe  and  bloody  contest  before  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  It  seemed  foreign  to  the  interests  of 
Prussia  to  risk  its  sovereign  and  the  flower  of  its  army  by  a  further  advance 
into  France,  in  pursuance  of  objects  in  which  it  had  no  immediate  or  pecn- 
.liar  interest,  and  which,  if  too  warmly  pursued,  would  probably  divert 
the  national  forces  from  the  side  of  Poland,  where  real  acquisitions  for  the 
monarchy  were  to  be  obtained.  These  considerations  Were  strongly  urged 
upon  the  King  by  his  council  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  not 
altogether  lost  hopes  that  brilliant  prospects  still  awaited  him  from  the 
triumph  of  the  liberal  party  in  France.  But  the  King  steadily  resisted,  and, 
inflamed  by  military  ardour  and  a  generous  desire  to  save  the  august  captives 
at  Paris,  strongly  urged  an  immediate  advance  to  the  capital  (4). 

The  negotiation,  however,  still  continued.  The  King  of  Prussia  offered 
terms  on  which  he  was  willing  immediately  to  evacuate  the  French  terri- 


fic kard.  i.  471.  undoahtedly  have  gained  a  glorions  rictory,  i/«y 

(2)  This  was  openly  alluded  to  in  the  Prussian  of-     sidertUions  of  a  still  higher  kind  had  notprevtnted  the 
;ial  despatch   giving  an   account  of  the  battle.     King  from  giving  battle. — Hasv.  i.  482. 
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tory  (i) ;  but,  in  answer,  he  received  a  bulletin,  containing  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly  abolishing  royalty  in  France,  and  converting  the  kingdom  into  a 
Republic.  Filled  vtrith  consternation  at  this  intelligence,  the  Prussian  envoys 
returned  mournfully  to  their  camp ;  and  Dumouriez  artfully  took  advantage 
of  the  general  alarm,  to  represent  that  he  was  as  much  distressed  as  any  one 
at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  at  Paris ;  that  the  Republican  party  was  now 
trlamphant,  and  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  restoration  of  calmer  ideas 
on  the  return  of  peace ;  but  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain,  than  that 
any  further  advance  of  the  invaders  would  involve  in  instantanieous  ruin  the 
King,  the  royal  family,  and  the  whole  nobility,  and  render  utterly  hopeless 
the  restoration  of  legitimate  authority  (2). 

While  skilfuUy  making  use  of  these  painful  and  too  probable  considerations 
to  paralyse  the  Allied  armies,  and  cause  them  to  waste  the  precious  moments 
in  fruitless  negotiations,  Dumouriez  apprised  the  government  at  Paris  of  all 
that  was  going  forward,  and  informed  them,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
distress  was  very  great  in  their  army,  and  that,  by  a  little  further  firmness 
on  his  part,  they  would  be  driven  to  a  disastrous  retreat  (3).  At  the  same 
time,  he  wrote  a  long  memorial  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  adduced 
every  argument  calculated  to  shake  his  resolution  to  advance  further,  and 
insisted,  in  an  especkl  manner,  on  the  danger  to  which  it  would  expose  the 
King  of  France  (4). 

Frederick- Williani),  however,  remained  firm;  neither  the  strong  represent 
tations  of  his  generals,  as  to  the  danger  of  his  army,  nor  the  still  more  press- 
ing perils  of  the  King  of  France,  could  shake  his  resolution.  At  a  council  of 
war,  held  at  headquarters  on  the  27th  of  September,  at  which  the  ministers 
of  Austria  and  Russia  assisted,  it  was  resolved  to  advance  and  give  battle  on 
the  29th.  But  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into  execution,  intelli-* 
gence  was  received,  which  gave  the  numerous  party  in  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
Sept.  25. 179a.  Yfiio  longed  for  peace,  the  ascendant.  A  decree  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  was  brought  to  headquarters,  in  which  it  had  been  una- 
nimously resolved  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  until  the  Prussian  troops 
had  entirely  evacuated  the  French  territory.  Advices  at  the  same  time  ar- 
Tived  from  London  and  the  Hague,  containing  the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  of 
St.-James's  and  the  States-General  to  join  the  coalition.  The  generals  redoubled 
their  representations  on  the  disastrous  state  of  the  army ;  and  the  Countess 
Uchtenau,  the  King's  mistress,  yielding  to  a  large  bribe  from  the  French  go- 
vernment, employed  her  too  powerful  influence  for  the  same  object  (S). 
Assailed  at  once  in  so  many  different  quarters,  and  overcome  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  generals  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  the  King  at  length 
yielded;  and  on  the  29th  the  orders  given  for  battle  were  revoked,  and  n 

(0  Ttiey  were—  the  King  of  Prussia  is  now  heartily  sorry  at  being 

t;  The  King  disclaims  aU  intention  to  restore  the  «»  f«r  in  advance,  and  would  readily  adopt  any 

■^»«t  ngune,  bat  wishes  only  the  establishment  of  means  of  extricating  Liiuself  from  his  embarrass- 

»t«»  a  cousiitotion  as  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  ^ent.  He  keeps  so  near  me,  from  the  with  to  engage 

^  kingdom.  .  us  in  a  eombat  as  the  only  means  he  has  of  escap- 

2  Dp  i„-:^    >i-  .    11  J-        V     ij        -.  ine;  for  if  1  keep  within   my  iutreuchments  for 

3  U  ♦  »u   -,  «""  i""*"  "'  »'•  .  f^m  ^^at  of  provisions.      I    will  andertake   no 
••  inat  the  King  should  be  set  at  liberty,                 serious  negotiation   without  your  authority,  and 

23rf  September,  1792.  without  receiving  from  you  the  basis  on  which  it  is 

(2)  Hard.  i.  5(^>,  501.  to  be  conducted.   All  that  1  have  hitherto  done  with 

Al)  "The  proposals  of  the  King  of  Prussia,"  said  M.  Manstein  is  to  gain  time,  and  commit  no  one." 

*. "  do  not  appear  to  offer  a  basis  for  a  negotia-  — Secret  Despatch,  Dumouriez  to  the  French  Govern' 

^.  bat  they  demonstrate  that  their  distress  is  very  ment,  lAth  September. —nKi.xt,  i.  500. 


J^twa  fact  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wretched-  (4)  Hard, 
^  of  their  bread,  the  multitude  of  their  sick,  and  (5)  Hard, 
"^ungoor  of  their  atucks.  I  am  persuaded  that 


499,  509. 
Hard.  vii.  245.     ^ 
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s«pt.  i9.  retreat  resolved  on.  It  was  agreed  between  the  generals  of  the  two 
armies^  that  the  Prussians^  on  condition  of  evacuating  the  fortresses  of  whid 
they  had  made  themselves  masters,  should  not  be  disquieted  in  their  rear; 
and  Dumouriez,  delighted  at  being  relieved  by  his  skill  and  firmness  from  the 
overwhelming  dangers  with  which  he  had  been  surrounded,  wrote  to  the 
Convention  :-~^^  The  Republic  owes  its  salvation  to  the  retreat  of  the  Pru^ 
sians.  Had  I  not  resolved  to  resist  the  universal  opinion  of  all  around  me,  the 
enemy  was  saved,  and  France  in  danger  (1).'' 

In  coming  to  this  determination,  the  Prtissian  cabinet  were  governed^  not 
less  by  the  old'-standing  Jealousy  of  Austria,  which  at  that  period  so  strongly 
influenced  both  their  councils  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  than  the  pro- 
spect of  dangers  from  a  further  advance.  The  King,  in  entering  upon  the 
campaign,  had  contemplated  only  a  rapid  march  to  Paris;  but  the  protraction 
of  the  war,  and  increasing  resistance  of  the  French,  rendered  it  evident  that 
that  object  could  not  easily  be  accomplished,  and  that  ita  prosecution  would 
aeriottsly  endanger  the  long  hoped  for  Rplisb  acquisitions,  while  the  dethrone- 
ment and  captivity  of  Louis  exposed  him  to  imminent  hazard,  if  the  army 
continued  its  advance  towards  the  capital  (i) . 
cistrftisof  The  event  soon  justified  the  confidence  of  the  French  general. 
TbVl^oive  Dumouriez  was  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  even  after  all 
to  retreat  tljie  losscs  of  the  campalgu,  including  twelve  thousand  horse;  his 
artillery  was  numerous,  and  his  position  excellent,  while  large  detachments 
were  rapidly  forming  at  Ghdlons,  Reims^  Soissons,  Epemay,  and  all  the 
towns  in  the  interior.  His  trdops,  though  somewhat  afieeted  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  were  upon  the  whole  in  good  health  and  condition ;  and  sufSr 
dent  supplies  arrived  for  the  camp  from  Sedan  and  Metz,  which  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Allied 
army  was  daily  becoming  more  critical.  Their  convoys,  harassed  by  the  gar- 
risons of  Sedan  and  Montmedy,  and  drawn  from  ihe  remote  provinces  of 
Luxemburg  and  Treves,  by  the  pass  of  Grandpr^,  arrived  very  irregularly; 
the  soldiers  had  been  already  four  days  without  rations,  and  subsisted  on 
com  steeped  in  unwholesome  water.  The  plains  of  Champagne  were  sterile, 
destitute  alike  of  water,  forage,  and  provisions.  The  rains  had  set  in  with 
more  than  usual  severity,  and  the  troops,  bivouacked  on  the  open  plain, 
were  severely  affected  with  dysenteries,  and  other  contagious  maladies,  which 
had  already  cut  off  one-thh-d  from  the  effective  strength  of  the  army.  In  these 
circumstances,  to  advance  further  into  the  enemy's  territory,  would  have 
been  an  act  of  the  highest  temerity,  atid  might  have  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  his  whole  forces.  An  atUck  on  the  French  in- 
trenched camp  was  of  doubtful  success ;  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  certain 
ruin.  The  only  rational  plan  was  to  retire  into  the  fertile  district  of  the  three 
bishoprics,  form  the  siege  of  Montmedy,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  Lor- 
raine for  the  winter,  retaining  as  their  advanced  posts  the  defiles  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  forest,  which  they  had  acquired.  But  this  project  was  inconsistent  with 
the  secret  convention  which  had  been  adopted,  and  therefore  a  retreat  to  tho 
Rhine  was  resolved  on. 
{io!!irpa'r*u  ^"*  while  these  perplexities  were  accumulating  on  the  Allied 
from  there-  forces,it  wds  wlth  tho  utmost  difficulty  that  Dumouriez  was  able  to 

treat  toSte.-  ..,,  ».  .  ,  ."^  ,  ,  *■/-<«« 

Menebouid.  mamtam  his  position  against  ihe  reiterated  orders  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  representations  of  the  ofiicers  in  his  own  camp.  The  French  go- 

[  (1)  Secret  Despatch,  Oct.  I,  tm.  Haftl.  tt.  8.  (a)  8t..Cyr,  i.  80»  SI.  J«n.  ii.  llh  i^l'  '^  ^ 
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TenimeDt  were  is  the  greatest  alarm  at  finding  no  regular  force  between  them 
and  the  Allies :  and  the  detadied  corps  of  the  enemy,  who  spread  as  far  as 
Reims,  diffused  a  general  consternation  over  the  whole  country.  Courier 
after  courier  was  dispatdied  to  the  general,  with  orders  to  quit  his  position, 
and  draw  near  to  the  capital ;  and  in  these  representations  Kellermann,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  army,  warmly  joined.  The  great  concentration  of 
forces  soon  occasioned  a  want  of  provisions  in  the  camp ;  the  soldiers  were  at 
last  two  or  three  days  without  bread ;  and  attempts  at  mutiny  were  already 
beginning,  especially  in  the  battalions  of  Feder^,  recently  arrived  from  Paris. 
Eren  the  superior  officers  began  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing; and  Kellermann  urged  such  a  movement  with  so  much  earnestness,  thai 
the  general  was  obliged  to  promise,  like  Columbus,  tbat  if  the  object  of  his 
wishes  was  not  attained  in  a  given  number  of  days,  be  would  retire.  But  the 
firmness  of  Domouriez  triumphed  over  every  obstacle;  and,  by  impressing 
upon  bis  soldiers  the  truth,  that  whichever  of  the  parties  could  fast  longest 
would  prove  victorious,  he  insphred  them-  with  resolution  to  surmount  all 
their  privations  (i). 

^nrd'fo^  An  armistice  of  the  limited  sort  above  mentioned^  which  stipu- 
llnfafp^.  ^'^  ®^^y  ^^^^  ^^  Allies  should  not  be  molested  in  their  rear  dor- 
daL'  "^'  ing  their  retreat,  and  left  the  Frendi  at  perfect  liberty  to  harass 
the  flanks  of  the  invading  army,  was  instantly  taken  advantage  of  by  Dumou- 
riez.  On  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  concluded,  he  detached  several  corps, 
which  forced  back  the  most  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  which  had  spread 
sneh  dismay  through  the  interior,  and,  gradually  pressing  round  their  flanks, 
at  length  hemmed  in  their  rear,  cot  off  their  detachments,  and  intercepted 
their  convoys.  Experience  seldom  teaches  wisdom ;  an  error  of  precisely  the 
tune  nature  was  committed  by  Napoleon,  with  still  more  disastrous  conse* 
({Qences,  in  the  armistice  between  Mural  and  Kutusoff,  near  Moscow,  in  the 
Rossian  campaign  (2). 

aX.^  On  the  30th  September  the  Allies  commenced  their  retreat,  and 
trnt"**  repassed  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest  without  molestation  on 
the  3d  and  3d  October.  Kellermann  in  vain  urged  the  commander  to  adopt 
more  vigoroifs  measures  to  harass  their  march,  and  strongly  recommended 
the  nnmediate  detachment  of  a  large  body  upon  Clermont.  In  consequence  of 
the  secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  of  a  distrust  of  his  own  troops 
in  field  movements  in  presence  of  so  disciplined  a  force  as  the  Prussians,  J)ii- 
nonriez  allowed  them  to  retreat  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  in  the  most  lei- 
surely manner.  On  the  first  day  they  retired  only  three  miles,  and  without 
ahandoning  any  of  their  equipage;  and  it  was  not  till  the  defile  of  Grandpr^ 
^nn  passed,  and  thePms^ans  were  fifteen  leagues  in  advance,  that  Kellermann 
was  detached  in  pursoit.  The  Alhes  withdrew  in  the  finest  order,  and  in  the 
most  pacific  manner,  thon^  dreadfully  weakened  by  disease  (3). 

Relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  from  Uie  pressing  danger  which  had 
obliged  him  to  concenUate  his  forces,  Dumouriez  conceived  himself  at  liberty 
to  resume  his  favourite  project  of  an  invasion  of  Flanders.  Leaving,  therefore, 
Kdlermann  with  forty  thousand  men  to  follow  the  retiring  columns,  he  sent 
thirty  thousand  to  tha  army  of  the  North,  under  Beumonville,  and  he  him- 
Klf  repaired  to  Paris.  The  force  with  which  the  Prussians  retired  was  about 
i^venty  thousand  men,  and  their  retreat  was  conducted  throughout  in  the 
''Mttt  imposing  mann^,  taking  position  and  ladng  about  on  occasion  of  every 


(0n«m.iu.5|,M.  Ti.fli.  ffff.  (t)  Jam.  fi.  130,  180.   Th.  (il.  122,  Tool.  ii. 

(J)  Dun.  iU.  ei,  $$.  Jmn,  U,  m-  M5, 34».  ^  OOqIp 
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halt.  It  was  impossible,  consequently,  for  Rellermann,  with  his  inconsiderable 
force,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  retiring  mass;  and  the  French  generals, 
satisfied  with  saving  the  Republic,  appear  to  have  been  rather  disposed  to 
make  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy.  In  virtue  of  an  express  or  implied 
understanding,  no  molestation  was  offered  to  the  invaders  in  their  retreat. 
Verdun  and  Longwy  were  successively  abandoned.  In  the  end  of  October  ihe 
Allies  evacuated  France,  and  the  troops  of  Kellermann  went  into  cantonments 
between  the  fortress  of  Longwy  and  the  Moselle  (4). 

On  getting  possession  of  the  ceded  fortresses,  the  commissaries  of  the  Con- 
vention took  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  royalist  party.  Several  young  women, 
who  had  presented  garlands  of  flowers  to  the  King  of  Prussia  during  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  were  sent  to  the  Hevolutionary  Tribunal,  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  Prussians  left  behind  them,  on  their  route,  the  most  melan- 
choly proofs  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  :  all  the  villages  were  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  Without  any  considerable  fighting,  the  Allies  had  lost,  by 
dysentery  and  fevfers,  more  than,  a  fourth  of  their  numbers  (2). 
Operations  Whilc  thosc  dccisivo  ovcuts  were  taking  place  in  the  central  pro- 
s°4e'of  ^"  vinces,  operations  of  minor  importance,  but  yet  material  to  the 
Liii«-  issue  of  the  campaign,  were  going  on  on  the  two  flanks  in  Alsace  and 
in  the  Low-Countries.  The  principal  forces  of  both  parties  having  been  drawn 
from  the  Netherlands  to  strengthen  the  armies  of  the  centre,  the  movements 
there  were  necessarily  inconsiderable.  The.  French  camp  at  Maulde  was 
broken  up,  and  a  retreat  commenced  to  the  camp  at  Bruille,  a  strong  position 
somewhat  in  the  rear.  But  in  executing  the  movement,  the  retreating  force 
was,  on  September  14,  attacked  and  completely  routed  by  the  Austrians  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  equipage,  and  ammunition.  Encouraged  by  this 
easy  success,  the  invaders,  under  the  Archduke  Albert,  with  a  force  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  understood  the  siege. of  Lille,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Europe,  and  which,  in  1708,  had  made  a  glorious  defence  against  the  united 
armies  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  The  garrison,  consisting  often  thoosand 
men,  and  the  commander,  a  man  of  courage  and  energy,  were  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  republic.  In  these  circumstances,  little  success  could  be  hoped 
Sept.  29.  for  from  a  regular  siege;  but  the  Austrians  endeavoured  to  inti- 
midate the  governor  by  the  terror  of  a  bombardment,  which  was  continued 
night  and  day  for  a  whole  week.  This  terrible  tempest  produced  little  impres- 
sion upon  the  soldiers,  who,  secure  within  bomb-proof  casemates,  beheld  it 
fall  with,  indifference  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants ;  but  upon  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  it  produced  such  extreme  consternation,  that  it  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  had  Lille  been  taken,  almost  all  the  other  frontier 
towns  would  have  at  once  capitulated,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate.  The  Austrians, 
iniact,  would  have  acquired,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  city,  a  finn 
footing  withija  the  French  frontier,  attended  by  the  most  important  efferf 
upon  the  future  issue  of  the  campaign.  But  their  operations  were  interrupted 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  approach  of  considerable 
forces  from  various  quarters  to  raise  the  siege.  The  inhabitants  bore  with 
heroic  firmness  the  terrors  of  a  bombardment,  which  was  continued  with  un- 
precedented vigour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  consumed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  city;  and  during  the  siege  General  Lamar tilliere  effected  his 
entry  with  above  ten  thousand  men,  so  that  the  besieged  became  equal  to 
the  besieging  force.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  exhaustion  <rf  ^^ 

(1)  Tool.  ii.  851,  }56.  Jom.  ii.  Hi,  |42.  Th.  iii.         (2)  Toal.  ii.  857.  Jom.  ii.  143. 
t80. 
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ammunition,  and  the  approach  of  a  body  detached  by  Dumouriez  to  threaten 
their  operations,  induced  the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  enterprise;  and  on 
Siege  raised,  the  7th  Octobef  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  troops  withdrawn 
^"  '  from  the  French  territory.  The  terrors  of  the  conflagration,  and  the 
glorious  issue  of  the  siege,  were  celebrated  throughout  all  France,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  augment  that  energetic  spirit  which  now  animated  the 
inhabitants  even  of  the  most  distant  departments,  and  soon  became  so  formi- 
dable to  the  neighbouring  states  (4). 

Operations  Mcauwhile,  General  Biron,  who  commanded  in  Alsace  forty-five 
Upper-  thousand  men,  consumed  the  most  important  period  of  the  cam- 
*'*'°'  paign  in  tardy  preparations.  But  at  length  General  Gustine,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  posted  near  Landau, 
undertook  an  ofiensive  movement  against  Spires,  where  immense  magazines 
had  been  collected.  By  a  rapid  advance,  he  surrounded  a  corps  of  three 
thousand  men,  who  were  stationed  near  the  city,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
s*pt.  3o.  render,  an  event  which  led  to  the  immediate  capture  of  Spires, 
Worms,  and  Frankendal.  This  important  success,  which  took  place  at  the 
Tery  time  that  the  main  body  of  the  Allies  was  engaged  in  the  Argonne 
forest,  might  have  had  the  most  important  effect  upon  the  future  fate  of  the 
campaign,  had  Gustine  immediately  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Gonvention,  and, 
relinquishing  his  invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  turned  with  his  victorious  forces 
&'* «'  on  the  rear  and  communications  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army. 
oti.2i.  But  that  general  had  other  projects  in  view,  which  ultimately 
turaed  out  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the  Republic.  Disobeying  the  orders  of 
government,  he  remained  fourteen  days  in  apparent  inactivity  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, but  in  reality  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  garrison 
and  Jacobin  Glub  in  Mentz.  In  consequence,  on  the  18th  October,  he  moved, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  towards  that  city,  which  was  in- 
vested on  the  i9th,  and  on  the  21st,  before  a  single  battery  had  been  raised, 
that  important  fortress,  the  key  to  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation,  the  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  being  allowed  to 
retire,  on  the  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  French  for  twelve  months. 
Thus  did  the  Allies  lose  the  only  fortified  post  which  they  possessed  on  the 
Rhine,  a  signal  proof  of  the  rashness  and  presumption  with  which  they  had 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France,  without  securing  in  an  adequate  manner 
their  means  of  retreat  (2). 

Stimulated  by  his  desire  of  plunder,  Gustine  made  a  useless  incursion  to 
Frankfort,  which  was  of  no  real  service  to  the  campaign ;  while  the  Duke 
Oct.  as.  of  Brunswick,  terrified  at  the  toss  of  Mentz,  advanced  by  forced 
marches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Luxemburg  to  Goblentz,  where  his  forces 
defiled  over  the  Rhine  by  a  flying  bridge  for  twelve  successive  days.  The 
corps  of  the  emigrant  noblesse  was  immediately  dissolved,  from  want  of  any 
resources  to  keep  it  together ;  the  Austrians  under  Glairfait,  were  recalled  to 
the  defence  of  the  Low-Gouritries ;  and  the  Prussians  put  into  cantonments 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  was  completed  the  dissolution  of  that 
splendid  army,  which  a  few  months  before  had  entered  France  with  such 
faliiant  prospects,  and  by  which,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  been 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  scourge  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion (3).  What  oceans  of  blood  required  to  be  shed,  how  many  provinces  laid 

0)  Jom.  ii.  170,  175,  176.  Th.  iii.  181.  Ann.         (3)  Jono.  ii.  160,  161.   Sl..Cyr,  1,8,  9,    Th.  iii  . 
**?;  "W,  55,  56.  185,  186.  Hard.  ii.  61, 73. 

a»Vh°"'-  "•  ^*8'  151,  157,  158.   TU.  iii.  182. 
^"•Reg.  1793,70,71.  Hard.  ii.  41, 61.  ^  T 
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inraste,  how  many  cities  destroyed,  before  the  Tantage-groimd  could  be  re- 
gained, before  the  plains  of  Champagne  again  beheld  a  victorious  enemy,  tx 
a  righteous  retribution  was  taken  for  the  sins  of  the  conquering  republic! 
pianfor  ^t  The  final  retreat  of  the  Allies  left  Dnmouriez  at  liberty  to  carry 
Tta^.''  into  eflecution  a  project  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  invading  the 
Low-Countries,  and  rescuing  those  fine  provinces  from  the  Austrian  domi- 
nion. The  advantages  of  this  design  were  evident;  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Rhine,  to  draw  from  the  conquered  provinces  the  meui 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  to  stir  up  the  germ  of  revolution  in  Flanders,  reinforce 
the  armies  by  the  discontented  spirits  in  that  populous  country,  and  extin- 
guish the  English  influence  in  Holland,  were  objects  worthy  of  the  conqaeror 
of  Brunswick.  He  received  unlimited  powers  from  the  government,  and  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Allies  during  their  invasion,  gave  him  a  great  sope- 
riority  of  force.  The  right  wing,  composed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  troops 
detached  from  the  Argonne  forest,  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men;  be- 
tween that  and  the  centre  was  placed  General  Harville  with  fourteen  thousand. 
Dnmouriez  himself  commanded  the  main  body,  consisting  of  forty  thousand 
men,  while  the  left  wing,  under  Labourdonnaye,  was  about  thirty  thousand 
«trong--in  all  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  animated  by  the  highest  spirits, 
and  anticipating  nothing  but  triumph  and  conquest,  from  their  recent  8a^ 
Oct.  as.       cess  over  the  Prussian  invaders  (i). 

To  oppose  this  immense  army,  the  Anstrians  had  no  adequate  force  at  com- 
mand. Their  whole  troops,  including  the  corps  which  General  Clairfait  had 
brought  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^s  army,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
men,  and  were  scattered  over  too  e:^tended  a  line.  The  centre,  under  the 
command  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  important 
city  of  Mens ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  scattered  over  a  front  of 
nearly  thirty  miles,  could  render  little  assistance,  i^  ^ase  of  need,  to  the 
main  body  (^). 

to^'ion  of  '^^^  ™*"^  ^^7'  ^^^  above  eighteen  thousand  men,  was  intrenched 
FMm.  on  a  strong  position  near  the  village  of  Jehmapes.  The  field  of  battle 
had  been  long  before  chosen  by  the  Imperialists,  and  extended  throu^  the 
villages  of  Cuesmes  and  Jemmapes,  to  the  heights  of  Berthaimont  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  village  of  Sifly  on  the  other,  over  a  aaccession  of  eminencn 
which  commanded  all  the  adjacent  plain.  Fourteen  redoubts,  strengthened 
by  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  armed  by  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
seemed  almost  to  compensate  to  the  Austrians  for  their  great  inferiority  of 
number.  The  French  artillery,  however,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  d  their 
opponents,  and  their  forces  greatly  superior,  amounting  to  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  men ;  and  though  many  of  these  troops  were  inexperienced,  recent 
triumphs  had  in  an  extraordinary  degree  elevated  their  courage.  It  this 
action,  the  new  system  of  tactics  was  tried  with  signal  success,  viz.  that  of 
accumulating  masses  upon  one  poiilt,  and  in  this  manner  forcing  some  weak 
part  of  the  position,  and  compelling  the  whole  to  be  abandoned  (5). 
^.SiJa^.  ^  **^®  ^*^  November,  the  battle  commenced  at  daybreak.  Ibfi 
Rov.  6.  •  French  troops,  who  had  been  under  arms,  or  in  bivouac  for  three 
successive  days,  received  the  order  to  advance  with  shouts  of  joy,  moved  for- 
ward with  rapidity,  and  lost  few  men  in  traversing  the  plain  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  General  BeumonfiUi 
on  the  village  of  Cuesmes :  a  severe  fire  of  artillery  for  some  hours  arrested  his 

(1)  Compare  Jom.  ii.  2I5.  Tonl.  iii.  38,  39.  Tk.         (3)  Jam.  ii.  2l7.    Dum.  iii.  I6S,  I6S^  T«d.i8. 
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efforts;  but  at  length  the  flank  of  the  village  of  Jemmapes  was  turned,  and  the 
redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  Austrian  position  were  carried  by  the  impetuous 
attack  of  the  French  columns.  Dumouriez  seized  this  moment  to  make  his 
centre  advance  against  the  front  of  Jemmapes;  the  column  moved  forward 
rapidly  and  with  little  loss;  but,  on  approaching  the  village,  they  were 
attacked  in  flank  by  some  squadrons  of  horse,  which  pierced  the  column, 
and  drove  back  a  portion  of  the  French  cayalry  which  supported  it.  The 
moment  was  in  the  last  degree  critical;  for,  at  the  same  instant,  the  leading 
battalions  checked  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot,  were  beginning  to 
waver  at  the  foot  of  the  redoubts.  In  this  extremity  the  heroism  of  a  brave 
valetof  Dumouriez,  named  Baptiste,  who  rallied  the  broken  troops,  arrested 
the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  Austrians,  while  the  intrepidity  and  conduct 
of  a  young  general  restored  the  front  of  the  line.  Quickly  forming  the  broken 
regiments  into  one  column,  which  he  called  the  column  of  Jemmapes,  he 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  renewed  the  attack  on  the  redoubts  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  the  village  was  carried,  and  the  Austrians  were  at  length 
driven  from  their  intrenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  This  young  officer 
was  the  Duke  de  Ghartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French  (1). 

While  the  battle  was  contested  with  so  much  obstinacy  in  the  centre. 
Dumouriez  had  an  equal  cause  for  anxiety  on  the  right.  Benrnonville,  though 
at  first  successful  on  that  ^de,  had  paused  when  he  beheld  the  confusion  of 
the  central  division;  and  his  movements  vacillated  between  a  desire  to  main- 
tain the  ground  he  had  won,  and  draw  back  his  forces  to  supp<»-t  the  column 
which  seemed  in  such  confusion  in  the  plain.  This  vacillation  was  soon  p^- 
ceived  by  the  enemy ;  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery  could  hardly  equal  that 
of  five  redoubts  which  played  upon  their  ranks,  and  a  large  body  of  Imperial 
cavalry  was  in  front,  ready  to  charge  on  the  first  appearance  of  disorder. 
Dumouriez  fled  to  the  spot;  rode  along  the  front  of  two  brigades  of  his  old 
soldiers  from  the  camp  at  Maulde,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  Five  Du- 
wooriejg,  and  succeeded  in  rallying  the  squadrons  of  horse,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  fall  into  confusion.  The  Imperial  cavalry  charged  immediately  after, 
hut,  being  received  by  a  volley  within  pistol-shot  by  the  infantry,  turned 
about  in  confusion ;  and  the  French  dragoons  being  immediately  detached  in 
parsuit,  the  Imperialist  horse  were  irretrievably  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion 
to  Mons.  Animated  by  this  success,  Dumouriez  made  the  victorious  brigades 
chant  the  Marseillais  Hymn,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm, 
iiished  forward  at  their  head  and  entered  the  redoubts  by  the  gorge.  Being 
<till  uneasy  about  his  centre,  however,  he  set  off,  at  the  head  of  six  squadrons 
0^  cavalry,  to  reinforce  the  Duke  de  Ghartres;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
^ve  a  few  hundred  paces,  when  he  met  his  aide-de-camp,  the  young  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  battle  was  there  already 
Won,  and  that  the  Austrians  were  retiring  on  all  points  to  Mons  (2). 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Jemmapes;  the  first  pitched  battle  which 
had  been  g£uned  by  the  Republican  armies,  and  on  that  account  both  cele- 
hrated  at  the  time,  and  important  in  its  consequences,  beyond  the  real  merits 
of  the  contest.  The  Austrian  loss  amounted  to  five  thousand  men;  they  with- 
drew all  their  artillery,  except  fourteen  pieces,  and  retired  in  good  order  to 
Mons.  The  French  lost  above,  six  thousand  men  (5) ;  but  the  conseq^iences 
^the  victory  on  the  spirits  and  moral  strength  of  the  two  parties  were  in- 

(1)  Dam.  iii.  169,  173.  Totd.  iii.  49.  Aon.  Reg.  242,  246.  Ann.  Reg.  1793,  62,  63.  Hara.  ii.  45,  47. 
nss.  62.  Th.  iii.  241,  945.  (3)  Ann.  Ae$,  1793;  63.  TouU  iii.  50>  51.  Th. 

(2)  Dun.  iii.  173,  175.   toul.  iii.  49.  Hi.  Ui.     iii.  246. 
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calculable,  and  in  fact  led  to  the  immediate  conquest  of  the  whole  Nether- 
lands. 
Taniy  ad-  Thcso  gToat  rosulls,  however,  were  rather  owing  to  the  terrors  of 
Dumpurirt  tho  Impcriallsts,  than  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  French  gene- 
pfflrV.  °^  ral.  On  the  7th,  he  entered  Mons,  which  opened  its  gates  without 
resistance,  and  there  remained  in  perfect  inactivity  for  five  days.  Mean-while, 
the  Austrian  authorities  took  to  flight  in  the  rear,  and,  abandoning  Brussels, 
sought  refuge  in  Ruremonde.  The  French,  in  the  course  of  their  advance, 
were  e.very  where  received  with  enthusiasm ;  Ath,  Tournay ,  Neuport,  Ostend, 
wov.  8  to  H.  and  Bruges,  opened  their  gates;  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with 
the  rear-guvd,  Brussels  itself  was  occupied  by  their  victorious  troops.  On 
Nov.  li.  the  right.  General  Valence  captured  Gharleroi,  and  advanced  to 
Namur;  while  on  the  left,  Labourdonnaye,  after  much  hesitation,  moved 
forward  to  Ghent  and  Antwerp.  Before  the  end  of  November,  the  Imperialists 
retained  nothing  of  their  possessions  in  the  Low-Countries,  but  the  citadels 
of  that  important  city  and  Namur  (1). 
Jealousy  of  Tho  magultudo  of  these  successes  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Re- 
S°Srrta"**  publican  party  at  Paris.  On  the  very  day  of  the  cannonade  at 
Valmy,  the  Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  and  royalty  abolished,  over 
France.  The  rapid  conquests  of  the  young  general  awakened  the  alarms  of 
the  Republican  despots ;  another  Caesar,  a  second  Cromwell  were  denounced; 
Marat,  in  his  sanguinary  journal,  and  Robespierre,  from  the  tribune,  pro- 
claimed him  as  threatening  the  liberty  of  the  people.  If  the  event  in  some 
degree  justified  their  predictions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  occasioned 
it,  by  showing  him  what  fate  he  had  to  expect  (2),  if  the  chance  of  war,  by 
exposing  him  to  any  considerable  reverse,  should  place  his  head  in  their 
hands. 
^""cto"the  ^'^i^®  t*^®8®  jealousies  were  forming  at  the  seat  of  power,  the 
Scheldt,  career  of  conquest  brought  Dumouriez  to  the  Scheldt,  where  events 
Anme^rp.  productlvc  of  the  most  important  consequences  took  place.  The 
Executive  Council,  by  a  decree,  on  November  16,  commanded  him  to  open 
that  river  to  the  Flemish  vessels,  an  event  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
rupture  with  the  maritime  powers.  He,  in  consequence,  directed  a  conside- 
rable body  offerees  to  that  quarter;  and  Labourdonaye,  after  having  made 
himself  master  of  Malines,  and  a  large  depdt  of  military  stores  which  were 
placed  in  that  city,  advanced  towards  Antwerp.  He  was  there  superseded  by 
Dumouriez,  in  consequence  of  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Republican 
government,  and  the  command  given  to  Miranda,  an  officer  of  zeal  and 
Nov.  30.  talent,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  his  attempts  to  res- 
tore the  independence  of  South  America.  On  November  30,  the  citadel  of 
that  important  city  capitulated  to  the  new  commander,  and  the  French  be- 
came undisputed  masters  of  the  Scheldt  (3). 

The  Republican  general  lost  no  time  in  carrying  into  effect  the  favourite 
French  project  of  opening  that  great  artery  of  Flemish  prosperity.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Miranda  : — "  Lose  not  a  moment  in  dispatching  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  down  the  Scheldt,  to  ascertain  whether  the  navigation  is  really 
impeded,  or  if  it  is  merely  a  report  spread  by  the  Dutch.  Do  every  thing  in 
your  power  to  open  the  stream  to  commercial  enterprise,  that  the  Flemings, 
contrasting  the  generosity  of  the  Republic  with  the  avarice  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  who  sold  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Dutch  for 

(t)  Tool.  iii.  51, 52,  Jom.  il.  238, 239, 243.  (3)  Join.  ii.  247-   PWces  Just,  n,  No.  6.  th,  «• 

(2)  Toul.  iii.  52, 53.    Jom.  ii,  255.   Th.  iii.  263.     266. 
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7,000,000  florins  (1),  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the  genuine  principles  of 
freedom."  Miranda  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  carrying  this  design 
into  execution;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  flotilla,  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  ascended  to  Antwerp,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
J>«=  7.  beheld  in  this  auspicious  event  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  than  had  ever  opened  upon  their  city  since  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  (2). 

French  mp.  Wfailo  thc  loft  wlug  pf  tho  army  was  prosecuting  these  successes, 
tnre  Liege,  ^j^^  ceutrc,  uudcr  Dumouricz  himself,  was  also  following  the  career 
of  conquest.  A  strong  rear-guard  of  the  Austrians,  posted  near  Roucoux,  was 
attacked  on  the  26th,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  Imperialists 
Dec.  2^.  retired,  and  the  next  morning  Li^ge  opened  its  gates  to  the  vic- 
tors. The  revolutionary  party  immediately  proceeded  to  measures  of  extreme 
violence  in  that  city ;  a  Jacobin  club  was  formed,  which  speedily  rivalled  in 
energy  and  atrocity  the  parent  institution  in  Paris;  while  the  democratic 
party  divided  into  opposite  factions,  on  the  formation  of  an  independent 
republic,  or  a  junction  with  France.  Danton  and  Lacroix,  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  strongly  supported  the  latter  party,  who  speedily  broke 
out  into  every  species  of  violence  (3). 

Jjlj^jgf    At  the  same  time,  the  right  wing,  under  Valence,  pressed  the 
"•Br.         siege  of  the  citadel  of  Namur.  The  Austrians,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  to  annoy  the  besiegers,  were  first  dislodged,  and 
»Ma.  the  trenches  being  shortly  after  opened,  the  fort  of  Vilette,  a 

strong  work  which  impeded  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  was  carried  by 
assault  on  the  30th  November.  The  citadel,  in  consequence,  surrendered  a 
few  days  after,  and  the"  garrison,  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  men,  were 
D«.6.  made  prisoners  of  war  (4).  About  the  same  time,  Miranda  dispos- 
sessed the  Austrian  government  from  Ruremonde,  and  took  possession  of  that 
city;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Dumouriez,  after  dislodging  them  from  their 
position,  covering  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  made  himself  master  of  it  also. 
Domooriex  Dumouricz  HOW  projcctcd  an  irruption  into  the  Dutch  territory, 
5r™ir"*°  ^^^  *^®  ^^®S®  ^  Maestricht,  one  of  the  principal  frontier  fortresses 
qatmn.  belonging  to  that  republic.  But  the  Executive  Council,  justly  ap- 
prehensive of  engaging  at  once  in  a  war  with  the  United-Provinces  and  Great- 
Britain,  which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support  them,  commanded  him  to 
desist  from  the  enterprise;  and  his  force  being  now  much  weakened  by  sick- 
Bess,  want,  fatigue,  and  the  desertion  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  who  had 
left  their  colours  during  the  military  license  which  followed  the  conquest  of 
Belgium,  and  the  loss  of  six  thousand  horses,  he  resolved  to  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters.  His  army,  accordingly,  was  put  into  cantonments,  in  a 
line  from  Namur,  by  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  Ruremonde.  The  government  urged 
him  to  continue  his  ofl'ensive  operations,  and  to  drive  the  Imperialists  beyond 
Dec.  n.  the  Rhine ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  soldiers  rendered  any 
further  mi^vements  impracticable,  and,  yielding  to  his  urgent  representa- 
tions, they  at  length  consented  to  their  enjoying  some  weeks  of  repose  (5),  , 
Flanders  was  not  long  of  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  republican  conquest. 
Op  tlie  19th  November,  the  Convention,  inflamed  by  the  victory  of  Jemmapes, 
published  the  fanmpus  Resolution,  in  which  they  declared,  "  that  they  would 
grant  fraternity  and  succour  to  every  people  who  wiere  disposed  to  recover 

0)  Jom.  ii.  248.                                                            (4)  Ann.  Ucg.  I793>  67.    Th.  iii.  266.  Jom.  ii. 
):)  .""•  "•  249.                                                          249.  Tool.  iii.  252,  253. 

\i)  Ann.  Reg.  1795,  «6.  Th.  iii.  266.                            (5)  Jom.  ii.  250,  258,  259,  260.    Th.  Iii.  267. 
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their  liberty;  and  that  they  charged  their  generals  to  give  aid  to  all  sach 
people,  and  to  defend  all  citizens  who  had  been,  or  might  be,  disquieted  in 
the  cause  of  freedom."  This  decree,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  every  established  government,  was  ordered  to  be  translated,  and 
published  in  all  languages.  And  it  was  followed  up,  on  December  15,  by 
another  decree,  calculated  in  an  especial  manner  to  injure  the  subjects  of  the 
conquered  provinces.  By  this  celebrated  manifesto,  the  Republic  proclaimed, 
SVc^nv'n-  *°  ®^^  ^*^®  countries  which  it  conquered,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tion  againrt  pcoplo,  tho  supprcssiou  of  all  the  constituted  authorities,  of  all 
meits.^""  subsisting  taxes  and  imposts,  of  all  feudal  and  territorial  rights,  of 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility,  and  exclusive  privileges  of  every  description. 
It  announced  to  all  their  subjects,  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,  invited 
them  to  form  themselves  forthwith  into  primary  assemblies,  to  elect  an 
administration  and  provisional  government,  and  declared  that  it  would  treat 
as  enemies  all  persons  who,  refusing  these  benefits,  or  renouncing  them, 
should  show  any  disposition  to  preserve,  recall,  or  treat  with  their  prince, 
or  any  of  the  privileged  castes  (i)." 
Saljesin.  '^^^^  ***^  docrce  excited  as  violent  indignation  in  Belgium  as  the  * 
into"kf-  ^'^^*  ^^^  awakened  alarm  through  all  Europe.  The  Flemings  were 
's"um.^'  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  their  ancient  chiefs;  and  the 
feudal  feelings,  which  elisted  in  great  force  in  that  country,  were  revolted 
at  the  sudden  severing  of  all  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  been  held  most 
sacred.  The  dearest  interests,  the  strongest  attachments  of  nature  were  vio« 
lated,  when  the  whole  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land  was  uprooted,  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  new  set  of  governors,  drawn  from  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  inhabitants;  property  of  every  kind,  institutions  of 
whatever  duration,  were  threatened  by  so  violent  a  shock  to  the  fabric  of 
society.  These  feelings,  natural  on  so  extreme  a  change  in  any  country,  were 
in  a  peculiar  manner  roused  in  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  its  inhabitants,  and  the  vastnumber  of  established 
interests  and  great  properties  which  were  threatened  by  the  sweeping  changes 
of  the  French  Convention :  nor  was  the  exasperation  diminished  by  the 
speeches  of  the  orators  who  introduced  the  measure ;  Cambon,  who  moved 
the  resolution,  having  spoken  of  the  LOw-Countries  as  a  conquered  province; 
and  Brissot,  who  seconded  it,  warned  the  Belgians  to  adopt  it,  under  pain  oif 
being  *'  put  to  the  ban  of  French  philosophy  (2)." 

Immediately  after  issuing  the  decree,  Flanders  was  inundated  by  a  host 
of  revolutionary  agents,  who,  with  liberty,  patriotism,  and  protection  in 
their  mouths,  had  nothing  but  violence,  confiscation,  and  bloodshed  in  their 
measures.  Forced  requisitions  of  men,  horses,  and  provisions,  enormoos 
contributions  levied  by  military  execution,  compulsory  payment  in  the 
depreciated  assignats  of  France,  general  spoliation  of  the  churches,  were 
among  the  first  eflFects  of  the  democratic  government.  The  legions  of  fiscal 
agents  and  tax-gatherers  who  overspread  the  land,  appeared  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  but  to  wring  their  uttermost  farthing  out  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  make  their  own  fortunes  out  of  a  transient  possession  of  the 
conquered  districts.  At  their  head  were  Danton,  Lacroix,  and  Carrier,  re- 
publicans of  the  sternest  cast  and  the  most  rapacious  disposition,  who  inf^ised 
their  own  infernal  energy  into  all  inferior  agents,  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Flanders  a  foretaste  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (3). 


(i)  Jom.  ii.  264,  365.  Pi^cs  Jost.  No.  8i  9.  (8)  Dam.  (51. ^TT,  W».  Joan.  U.  W- 
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'I^.iTr  Five-and-thirty  commissioners,  really  chosen  by  the  Jacobin  Club 
&R*  in  Paris,  though  nominally  by  the  Convention,  supported  these 
three  master-spirits  in  the  work  of  destruction.  They  were  sent  to  Flanders 
nominally  to  organize  the  march  of  freedom— really  to  plunder  the  whole 
aristocratic  party.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  they  divided  that  unhappy 
country  into  districts,  and  each  in  his  little  domain  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
spoliation.  The  peasants  were  driven  by  strokes  of  the  sabre,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  to  the  primary  assemblies  which  had  been  designated  by  the 
Convention}  while  the  churches  and  chAteaux  were  plundered,  moveables  of 
every  description  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid  over  to  the  French  commis-' 
sioners.  The  estates  of  the  clergy  were  every  where  put  under  sequestration, 
while  valuable  property  of  every  description,  belonging  to  lay  proprietors, 
was  seized  and  sold ;  and  the  unhappy  owners,  under  the  odious  ^itle  of 
Aristocrats,  too  often  sent  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  fortresses 
of  France,  there  to  remain  as  hostages  for  further  requisitions  (1). 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  awakened  by  these  terrible  calamities  from 
the  dream  of  liberty,  speedily  became  as  ardent  for  the  restoration  of  their 
former  government,  as  they  had  ever  been  for  its  overthrow.  The  provinces 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  had  made  such  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Joseph  JI,  having  tasted  the  consequences  of  Republican  conquest,  made 
the  utmost  efforts  to  rescue  themselves  from  their  liberators.  A  deputation 
was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  imploring  him  to  come  to  their  deliverance,  pro-* 
mising  the  aid  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  large  advances  of  money,  in  case 
of  assistance  (2).  Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  Republican  conquest  in  Europe; 
hut  they  were  not  the  last.  The  words  of  freedom  are  seductive  to  all;  its 
evils  are  known  only  to  the  actual  sufferers.  Europe  required  to  suffer  the 
evils  under  which  Flanders  groaned,  before  the  ruinous  illusion  which  had 
led  to  its  subjugation,  was  dispelled.  . 

Warded*.  Whilo  thcsc  great  changes  were  passing  in  the  North,  events  of 
pMmoi'i!^  minor  importance,  but  still  productive  of  important  consequences, 
s*pt.  16.'  occurred  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  frontier.  The  mountains  of 
Savoy  were  the  theatre  of  less  sanguinary  struggles,  between  the  Republicaa 
troops  and  the  ItaKcin  soldiers.  The  evident  peril  of  the  Piedmontes^ 
dominions,  from  their  close  proximity  to  the  great  centre  of  revolutionary 
action,  had  led,  early  in  1792,  to  measures  of  precaution  by  the  Sardinian 
government;  and  all  the  states  of  Italy,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
4emocratical  principles,  had  made  advances  towards  a  league  for  their 
mutual  support.  The  ferment  in  Piedmont  was  so  strong,  and  the  contagion 
of  liberal  principles  so  violent,  that  nothing  but  war,  it  soon  became  evident, 
could  save  the  kingdom  from  revolt.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in 
September  1792,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Imperialists  through  the  Tyrol, 
into  the  Milanese  states.  The  French  dispatched  an  embassy  to  propose  an 
alliance  with  the  Piedmontese  government,  promising  in  that  case  to 
guarantee  their  dominions,  repress  the  turbulence  of  their  subjects,  and  cede 
to  that  power  all  the  conquests  made  by  their  joint  forces  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps.  But  the  peril  of  any  conjunction  with  the  Republican  troops  to  any 
established  government,  was  so  evident,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  rejected 
the  proposals.  The  French  envoy,  in.  consequence,  was  not  permitted  to 
Wt  15, 179J.  proceed  farther  than  Alexandria;  and  the  Convention,  immediately 
on  receiving  inteUigence  of  that  decisive  step,  declared  war  against  the 
Piedmontese  monarch,  and  immediate  orders  were  dispatched  to  .General 

(0  Dnm.  ill.  278.  (2)  Jom.  ii.  2C6.  '  ^  j . 
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Montesquieu  to  assail  Savoy,  where  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  alreacly  sown 
the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Italian  dynasty  (4). 

*  Frenchmen  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  September,  the  Republicans  unexpectedly  entered 
ter  savoyi'  Savoy ,  aud  after  a  feeble  resistance,  took  possession  of  Chambery 
and  Montmelian,  and  shortly  after  overran  the  whole  valleys  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  Mont-Cenis.  The  Sardinian  forces,  through  nearly  ten  thousand  strong, 
were  so  dispersed  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  oppose  any  resistance  to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Republicans;  another 
proof,  in  addition  to.  the  many  on  record,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defend- 
ing a  range  of  mountains  against  a  superior  and  enterprising  enemy.  Shortly 
after,  operations  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale  were  undertaken  against  the 
country  of  Nice.  On  the  4st  October,  General  Anselme  crossed  the  Var  at  the 
head  of  nine  thousand  men,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  French  fleet,  conisist' 
ing  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  cast  anchor  within  half  cannon- 
shot  of  the  wall;5  of  Nice.  Terrified  at  such  superior  forces.  General  Courten, 
who  had  not  two  thousand  men  at  .his  command,  and  was  menaced  by  an 
insurgent  population  witljin  the  town,  precipitately  retreated  towards  Saor- 
gio  and  the  Col  di  Tende^  leaving  the  whole  coast  and  valleys,,  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  Mont- 
alban  and  Villa-Franca,  the  first  of  which  had  so  gloriously  resisted  the  Prince 
of  Conti  in  1744,  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  Saorgio  became  the 
frontier  post  of  the  Piedmontese  possessions  (2). 

The  Republicans  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory.  The  inhabitants  of  Nice 
and  the  neighbouring  country  were  rewarded  for  the  friendly  reception  they 
had  given  them,  by  plunder,  massacre,  and  outrages  of  every  description. 
The  mountainers  in  the  remotest  valleys  were  hunted  out,  their  cattle  seized, 
their  houses  burned,  and  their  women  violated,  by  those  whom  they  had 
hailed  as  deliverers.  A  proclamation,  issued  by  General  Anselme  against 
these  excesses,  met  with  no  sort  of  attention;  and  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Convention  to  enquire  into  the  disorders,  were  unable  to 
make  any  efiFectual  reparation.  Shortly  after,  an  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  the  little  fortress  of  Oneglia  by  the  combined  forces  of  land  and  sea; 
and  the  inhabitants  having  fired  on  a  boat  which  approached  the  batteries 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  killed  the  officer  who  bore  it,  a  sanguinary  retribu- 
tion for  this  violation  of  the  usages  of  war  was  taken  by  the  total  destruction 
of  the  town  (5). 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  were  the  countries  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
torn  from  the  Sardinian  crown,  though  defended  by  considerable  armies,  in- 
tersected with  rugged  and  unpassable  mountains  and  studded  with  fortresses 
once  deemed  impregnable.  The  sudden  prostration  of  all  these  means  of 
defence  before  the  first  attack  of  the  Republicans,  gave  rise  to  the  most  pain- 
ful reflections.  It  demonstrated  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Piedmontese  troops, 
once  so  celebrated,  and  gave  a  sad  presage  of  the  probable  result  of  anattacJL 
on  Italy,  when  its  best  defenders  had  given  such  disgraceful  proofs  of  pusil- 
lanimity. Nor  was  the  general  consternation  diminished  by  the  appearance 
of  the  exiles  from  France,  who  soon  after  arrived  in  the  most  lamentable 
condition  at  Geneva  and  Turin;  a  melancholy  example  of  a  sudden  transition 
from  the  highest  rai\k  and  prosperity,  to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery  (^)- 
vJde  sVu."  Having  thus  carried  the  Republican  arms  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
Sriand!*  *   ccutral  ridgc  which  separates  France  from  Italy,  the  Convention 

(i)  Botta,  i.  75,  88.  Jorn.  ii.  180.  (3)  Jom.  ii.  200,  203,  205.  Bolta,  i.  92,96- Aa* 

(2)  Jom.  ii.  100, 188.  Ann.  Reg.  1783,  74,  Bot.     Reg.  1703,  74. 
i.  85.  (4)  Botta,  i.  97,  88. 
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proceeded  to  extend  their  conquests  to  the  republics  of  Switzerland*.  The 
cantons  of  that  confederacy  were  much  divided  in  opinion,  some  having  re- 
sented with  vehemence  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard  on  10th  August,  and 
others  being  tinged  by  democratical  principles,  and  ready  to  receive  the  Re- 
publican soldiers  as  deliverers  from  the  prevailing  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  particular,  was  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation,  that 
some  severe  examples  had  been  found  necessary  by  the  government  to  main- 
tain their  authority.  Paralysed  by  these  intestine  divisions,  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy had  resolved  to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality ;  but  the  grasping 
views  of  the  Republican  conquerors  deprived  them  of  such  an  advantage, 
and  brought  them  at  last  into  the  general  field  of  European  warfare  (i). 

Clavieres,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  France,  and  a  Genevese  by  birth, 
espoused  warmly  the  part  of  the  malcontents  in  his  native  city.  He  was  eager 
to  turn  his  newly-acquired  power. to  the  ruin  of  the  faction,  with  which  he 
had  long  contended  in  that  diminutive  republic.  He  directed  ServaUj  the 
minister  at  war,  to  ynrite  to  General  Montesquieu, "  that  it  would  be  well  to 
break  the  fetters  which  despotism  had  forged  to  bind  the  Genevese,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  publish  the  Rights  of  Man."  That  general  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  commence  this  new  aggression,  not  only  because  the  Diet  had 
given  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  resolution  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  but  because  the  canton  of  Berne  had  assembled  a  force  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  men  to.  enforce  its  observation;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  an 
V  attack  on  Geneva  would  be  held  a&  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole 
.confederacy.  Undeterred  by  these  prudential  considerations,  the  French 
Government  commanded  Montesquieu  immediately  to  advance,  while  on 
their  side,  the  Swiss  sent  1800  men  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  When 
the  Republicans  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  the  found  the  gates 
closed,  the  succours  arrived ;  and  received  a  notification  from  the  Senate  of 
Beniethat  they  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  The  defenceless  state 
of  the  frontier  towns  in  the  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  rendered 
it  highly  imprudent  to  engage  in  an  immediate  contest  with  these  warlike 
mountaineers.  In  these  circumstances  negotiation  seemed  preferable  to  open 
violence,  and,  after  a  short  time,  the  French  retired  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva,  and  General  Montesquieu  ventured  openly  to  disobey  the  rash 
commands  of  the  Convention,  who  had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  that  city.  Two  successive  conventions  were  agreed  to,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Swiss  withdrew  their  forces  from  the  town,  and  the  French  their  troops 
from  its  vicinity.  Geneva  was  rescued  for  the  moment  from  the  peril  of 
.  Oct.  12,  and  Republican  invasion,  and  Montesquieu  had  the  glorj'  of  saving  his 
^'*''  ^  country  from  the  consequences  of  the  rash  and  unjustifiable  ag- 
gression which  they  had  commenced  (2)? 

Ji^uJn °  The  Convention  lost  no  time  in  consolidating  their  conquests, and 
iMsJyoy"'  making  them  the  foundation  of  farther  revolutionary  measures.  A 
Jacobin  club  of  1200  members  was  formed  at  Chambdry,  with  affiliated  so- 
cieties through  all  Savoy,  which  soon  spread  the  fever  of  democracy  through 
the  whole  Maritime  Alps,  and  threatened  the  institutions  of  Piedmont  with 
total  overthrow.  A  National  Convention,  established  at  Chambery  on  21st 
October  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  tithes,  and  the  privileged  orders; 
and  deputations  from  all  the  dubs  in  Savoy  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  received 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  by  the  French  legi^ature.   At  length,  on 

b)  Jom.  ii.  806»  310.  Hi.  iii.  i99, 191.  '    (2T  Ann.  Reg.  t793>  75»   Jom.  ii.  311»  U%  313- 
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the  27th  Noyemher,  the  whole  of  Savoy  was  incorporated  with  France^  under 
Vow.  27.  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont-'Blanc;  and  shortly  after,  the 
"~-  ^'  district  of  Nice  was  swallowed  up  in  the  encroaching  Republic, 
under  the  title  of  the  Department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  state  of  Mo* 
naco  added  to  its  extensiye  dominions  (1). 
^ifthV  u"!  ^™i^'^  ^^^^®  general  triumphs  of  the  Republican  cause,  fortune 
per-Rhiw!  deserted  their  standards  on  the  Upper-Rhine,  The  French  forces 
in  that  quarter,  which  amounted,  including  the  armies  of  Kellermann,  Gus* 
tine,  and  l^iron,  to  sixty  thousand  men,  might  have  struck  an  important 
blow  agaiifst  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  now  severely  weakened  by  the 
departure  i){  the  Austrians  under  Glairfait,  for  the  defence  of  the  Low^oun- 
tries.  But  the  movements  of  these  generals,  not  sufficiently  combined  with 
each  other,  led  to  nothing  but  disaster.  The  plan  adopted  was  for  Beumon- 
ville,  who  had  succeeded  Kellermann,  to  take  possession  of  Treves  and  move 
upon  Goblentz,  where  he  was  to  efifect  a  junction  with  Gustine,  and,  with  their 
united  forces,  press  upon  the  Allies,  already  threatened  by  the  army  of  Flan- 
ders,  and  compel  them  to  recross  the  Rhine.  This  plan  was  ably  conceived, 
but  Its  execution  entirely  failed,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enters 
prise  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  cordial  co-operation 
among  the  generals  who  conducted  it  (2). 

General  Laroboli^re,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Bear* 
ifov.  15.  nonville's  army,  amounting  to  3000  men,  destined  to  attack  the 
city  of  Treves,  was  recalled  when  his  journey  was  half-completed,  by  the 
apprehensions  of  his  commander-in-chief;  while  Gystine,  whose  force,  by  the 
deduction  of  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  was  reduced  to  13,000  men,  seemed 
more  intent  upon  pillaging  the  palaces  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  establish- 
ing Jacobin  clubs  in  Frankfort  and  Mayence,  than  on  prosecuting  the  military 
movements  of  the  campaign.  Meanwhile,  the  Prussians,  observing  the  in** 
activity  of  the  army  of  Kellermann,  secretly  drew  their  forces  round  Gus- 
tine*s  corps,  in  the  hope  that,  unsupported  as  it  was,  and  far  in  advance,  it 
might  be  made  prisoners  before  any  eflFSectual  succour  could  be  detached  to 
its  support.  The  design,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  commander  of  the 
French  forces,  had  very  nearly  succeeded.  For  long,  Gustine  disregarded  the 
Prussian  corps,  which  were  gradually  drawn  round  him,  and  was  only 
awakened  from  his  dream  of  security  upon  finding  his  sole  remaining  line  oif 
Nov.  g.  retreat  threatened  by  the  enemy.  He  then  detached  General  Hon** 
Kov.  IS.  chard  with  three  thousand  men,  who  had  an  unsuccessful  action 
with  the  Prussians  near  Limburg;  but  shortly  after,  the  arrival  of  twelve 
thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Upper*Rhine  put  him  in  a  condition  to 
resume  offensive  operations  (3). 
Dec  2.  Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
rmsMhe^'  noblc  forco  of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  In  some  measure  recovered 
Rhine.  fpQij^  ^^^^Y  disasters,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  enemy,  and  drive 
them  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  secure 
cantonments  for  the  winter.  With  this  view  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
directing  the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  Gustlne^s  right  flank,  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  an  intrenched  camp  behind  the  Nidda,  leaving  a  garrison  of  9000 
men  in  Frankfort  In  a  most  precarious  situation.  The  King  immediately 
attempted  a  conp  de  main  against  that  city,  which  completely  succeeded,  the 
whole  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  men,  being  either  killed 

(1)  ADn.  Reg.  179S,  t34»  ISS,  HO'  (3)  Jom.  ii.  Vti,  ^1$,  3S0*  iVCF>  >*  Sr  f 2  • 
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or  made  priiOBers.  Castine,  upon  this  disaster,  after  making  a  feeble  attempt 
to  defend  the  course  of  the  Nidda,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and  cantoned  his 
troops  between  Bingen  and  Frankendal,  leaving  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  defend  the  important  fortress  of  Mayence.  On  their  side,  the  Allies 
also  put  their  troops  into  winter  quarters,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need, 
the  line  of  their  cantonments  extending  through  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt, 
with  an  advanced  guard  to  observe  that  frontier  city  (1). 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1792,  a  period  fraught  with  the  most 
raluable  instruction  to  the  statesman  and  the  soldier.  Already  the  desperate 
and  energetic  character  of  the  war  was  made  manifest;  the  contagion  of  re- 
publican principles  had  gained  for  France  many  conquests,  but  the  severity  of 
republican  rule  had  rendered  the  delusion,  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
oyerron,  as  short-lived  as  it  was  fallacious.  In  many  places  their  armies  had 
been  welcomed,  upon  their  arrival,  as  deliverers;  in  none  had  they  been 
resetted,  on  their  departure,  as  friends.  The  campaign,  which  opened  under 
such  untoward  auspices,  had  been  marked  by  the  most  splendid  successes  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans;  but  it  was.  evident  that  their  conquests  had  ex- 
ceeded their  strength,  and  it  was  remarked  that  at  its  close  their  affairs  were 
declining  in  every  quarter  (2).  In  the  north,  thearmy  of  Dumouriez,  which  had 
just  completed  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  had  fallen  into  the  most  disorderly 
state;  whole  battalions  had  left  their  colours,  and  returned  home,  or  spread 
themselves  in  bands  of  robbers  over  the  conquered  territory;  the  horses  and 
equipments  were  in  wretched  cdndition,  and  the  whole  army,  weakened  by 
license  and  insubordination,  fast  tending  to  decay.  The  armies  of  Beumon- 
ville  and  Custine,  paralysed  by  the  division  and  inactivity  of  their  chiefs, 
were  in  little  better  circumstances,  and  their  recent  failures  had  gone  far  to 
weaken  the  energetic  spirit  which  their  early  successes  had  produced ;  while 
the  troops  who  had  overrun  Savoy  and  Nice,  a  prey  to  their  own  disorders, 
were  suffering  under  the  consequences  of  the  plunder  and  devastation  which 
had  inflicted  such  misery  on  the  conquered  districts  (5). 

But  it  was  evident,  from  the  events  which  had  occurred,  that  the  war  was 
to  exceed,  in  magnitude  and  importance,  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
that  consequences,  beyond  all  example  momentous,  were  to  follow  its  con- 
tinuance. The  campaign  had  only  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  an  invasion,  the  most  formidable  which  had 
ever  threatened  the  existence  of  France,  had  been  baffled,  and  conquests 
greater  than  any  achieved  by  its  preceding  monarchs  obtained.  Flanders,  the 
theatre  of  such  obstinate  contests  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  had  been  over- 
run in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  the  Transalpine  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  severed  from  the  Sardiiiian  crown,  and  the  great  frontier  city  of 
Germany  wrested  from  the  empire,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  and ' 
Royal  armies.  All  this  had  been  accomplished,  too,  under  the  greatest  pos- 
sible apparent  disadvantages ;  the  French  armies  had  taken  the  field  in  a 
state  id  complete  insubordination ;  disgrace  and  discomfiture  had  attended 
their  first  efforts ;  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  intestine  faction ;  a  large  portion 
of  its  nobility  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders ;  and  few  of  its  generals  had  seen 
any  service,  or  were  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  experienced  tactics  of  the 
enemy. 

But  to  these  apparently  overwhelming  disadvantages,  the  French  had  to 
oppose  elements  hitherto  unknown  in  modem  warfare,  the  energy  of  repub- 

(1)  Jom.  ii.  382»  292.    Tool.  iii.  U9,  U7.    St.-         (2)  Jom.  ii.  192. 
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lican  yalour,  and  the  vigour  of  democratic  ambition.  Experience  soon 
demonstrated  that  these  principles  were  more  powerful  than  any  which  had 
yet  been  brought  into  action  in  human  affairs,  and  that  the  strength  ihey 
conferred  would  be  equalled  only  by  the  development  of.passlons  as  strong, . 
and  feelings  as  universal.  The  French  triumphed  as  long  as  they  contended 
with  kings  and  armies ;  they  fell,  when  their  tyranny  had  excited  the  indig- 
nation, and  their  invasions  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

But  it  was  not  immediately  that  this  formidable  power  arose ;  and  political 
lessons  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  the  future  guidance  of  mankind,  maybe 
gathered  from  the  commencement  of  this  memorable  war. 

4.  The  first  conclusion  which  presents  itself  is  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
attacking  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  of  proceeding  vigorously  in  the 
outset,  and  not  sufifering  early  success  to  convert  democratic  energy  into 
military  ambition.  These  two  principles  are  nearly  allied ;  the  one  rapidly 
passes  into  the  other ;  but  at  first  they  are  totally  distinct.  After  a  little  suc- 
cess in  war,  a  revolutionary  state  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  antagonists; 
before  that  has  been  obtained,  it  generally  may,  without  much  diflficulty,  be 
vanquished.  No  armies  could  be  in  a  worse  state  than  those  of  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  4792,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the  license 
of  a  Revolution  had  dissolved  the  bands  of  discipline ;  none  could  be  more 
formidable  than  they  were  at  Areola,  because  success  had  then  turned  poli- 
tical fervour  into  the  career  of  conquest.  In  attacking  a  revolutionary  state, 
the  only  wise  and  really  economical  course  is  to  put  forth  a  powerful  force  at 
the  outset,  and  never  permit  a  transient  success  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  Bitterly  did  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  regret  the  nig- 
gardly display  of  their  strength  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  They 
could  easily  have  then  put  forward  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  invasion 
of  Champagne,  while  sixty  thousand  advanced  through  Alsace,  and  as  many 
from  the  Low-Countries.  Two  military  monarchies,  wielding  a  united  force 
of  above  four  hundred  thousand  men,  could  assuredly  have  made  such  an 
effort  for  a  single  campaign  (4).  What  a  multitude'  of  evils  would  such  an 
early  exertion  have  saved ;  the  French  Conscription,  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
the  rout  of  Leipsic,  the  blood  of  millions,  the  treasures  of  ages! 

2.  Had  the  Allies  duly  improved  their  advantages  at  the  outset,  the  Revo- 
lution might  unquestionably  have  been  vanquished  in  the  first  campaign. 
A  little  less  delay  in  the  advance  to  the  Argonne  forest,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  French  from  occupying,  with  their  inexperienced  force,  its 
broken  defiles,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  the  capital,  or  fight  in  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  where  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  Prussians  would 
have  proved  irresistible ;  a  little  more  vigour  in  pressing  on  the  retreating 
cOhimn  from  Grandprei  to  Ste.-Menehould,  would  have  dispersed  the  whole 
defending  army,  and  converted  the  passion  for  freedom  into  that  of  terror. 
Fifteen  hundred  Prus«ian  hussars  there  routed  ten  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  France;  the  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  on  a  thread ;  had  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  fallen  on  the  retiring  army  with  a  considerable  force,  it  would 
have  all  dissolved,  and  the  reign  of  the  Revolution  was  at  an  end. 

3,  The  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest  by  Dumouriez,  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  highest  panegyric  from  military  writers;  but  it 
brought  France  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  the  peril  to  which  his  army  was  ex- 
posed in  the  subsequent  retreat  to  Ste.-Menehould.  A  very  competent  autho- 
rity, Marshal  St.-Cyr,  has  censured  it  as  a  perilous  and  useless  measure, 
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wbich,  by  dividing  the  French  force  in  front  of  a  superior  enemy,  exposed 
them  to  the  risk  of  being  beaten,  and  cut  to  pieces  in  detail  (1).  In  truth, 
the  inability  of  Dumouriez  to  defend  the  passes  of  that  forest,  adds  one  to 
the  numerous  instances  on  record,  of  the  impossibility  of  defending  a  range 
of  Jbroken  ground,  however  strong,  against  a  superior  and  enterprising 
enemy.  The  reason  is,  that  the  defending  force  is  necessarily  divided  to  guard 
the  different  passes,  whereas,  the  attacking  may  select  their  point  of  assault, 
and  by  bringing  overwhelming  numbers  there,  compel  the  abandonment  of 
the  whole  line.  This  is  just  what  Napoldon  did  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  Soult  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  Diebitch  in  the  Balkan.  The  only  example  of  the  successful 
maintenance  of  such  a  position  is  that  of  Wellington  at  Torres  Yedras,  but 
that  was  not  the  defence  of  a  range  of  mountains,  so  much  as  a  great  in- 
trenched camp  adequately  defended  by  field  works  at  all  points.  Unquestion- 
ably, by  keeping  his  forces  together,  Dumouriez  would  never  have  exposed 
them  to  the  imminent  hazard  which  occurred  in  the  retreat  of  his  detached 
columns  from  Grandpr^  to  the  camp  in  the  rear,  a  movement  which,  if 
executed  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
France.  Had  Napoleon  beeji  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  place  with  so  supe- 
rior a  force,  he  would  speedily  have  penetrated  through  the  other  defiles  of 
the  Argonhe  forest,  and  compelled  Dumouriez  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  his 
impregnable  camp. 

4.  The  wretched  condition  and  inglorious  exploits  of  the  French  armies 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  extreme  peril  to 
national  independence,  which  arises  from  soldiers  taking  any  part  in  civil 
dissensions ;  and  forgetting,  for  the  transient  applause  of  the  multitude,  the 
obedience  and  fidelity,  which  are  the  first  of  military  virtues.  The  revolt  of 
the  French  Guards,  the  vacillation  of  the  army  under  Louis  XVI.,  placed  the 
national  independence  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  insubordination,  the 
tumults,  the  indiscipline,  consequent  on  such  a  revolt,  dry  up  the  sources 
of  military  prowess :  till  they  are  removed,  the  nation  has  no  protection 
against  its  enemies.  Let  not  future  ages  calculate  upon  again  meeting  with 
the  genius  of  Dumouriez,  or  the  timidity  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  had 
matters  been  reversed,  had  the  French  commander  headed  the  invaders, 
and  the  Prussian  been  intrusted  with  the  defence,  where  would  now  have 
been  the  name  or  the  independence  of  France?  Internal  despotism,  and 
foreign  subjugation,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  breaches  of 
military  discipline.  France  tasted  the  bitterness  of  both,  in  consequence  of 
the  applauded  revolt  of  her  defenders ;  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon,  the  capture  of  Paris,  were  its  legitimate  consequences.  The 
French  army  preserved  its  honour  unsullied,  and  maintained  the  virgin 
purity  of  the  capital  through  all  the  perils  of  the  monarchy :  it  lost  both 
amidst  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  desertion  of  its  duty  on  the  rise  o 
the  Republic. 

Lastly,  from  the  glorious  result  of  the  generous  efforts  which  the  French 
people  made  to  maintain  their  independence,  after  revolt  had  paralysed 
their  regular  defenders,  the  patriots  of  succeeding  times  may  derive  mate- 
rials for  encouragement  even  in  the  severest  extremities  of  adverse  fortune. 
No  situation  could  well  appear  more  desperate  than  that  of  France,  after 
the  fall  of  Longwy;  with  an  insurgent  capital,  and  a  disunited  people; 
pierced  to  the  heart  by  an  invading  army,  and  destitute  alike  of  experienced 
commanders  and  disciplined  soldiers.  Yet,  from  all  these  dangers  was  France 
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ddiyered  by  the  energy  of  its  government,  and  the  heroism  of  its  inha- 
bitants. From  the  extremity  of  peril  at  Grandpr^,  how  rapid  was  the  transi- 
tion to  secarity  and  triumph;  to  glories  greater  than  those  of  Francis  I;  to 
conquests  more  rapid  than  those  of  Louis  XIV— a  striking  example  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  what  can  be  effected  by  energy  an<i  patriotism;  and  of  the 
rewards  which  await  those  who,  disregarding  the  frowns  of  fortune,  steadily 
adhere  through  all  its  Ticissitudes  U  the  discharge  of  duty. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FMHCH  BSPUBLIC*  FROM   THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  GIEONDISTS. 

ARGUMENT. 

General  grief  and  consternation  at  the  Death  of  Louis— It  irrecoverably  ruins  the  Girondists-" 
Retirement  of  Roland  from  theMinistry  of  the  Interior,  who  is  succeeded  by  Garat— War  with 
England,  and  Spain,  and  Holland— Prodigious  effect  of  this  event— Its  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  Royalist  and  constitutional  cause— Plan  for  resistinf;  the  Allies  adopted  by  the  Jacobins 
--Establishment  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal— Great  distress  in  Paris— Popular  demands 
for  a  Law  of  the  Maximum— Designs  of  Dumouriez— He  resolves  to  re-establish  the  Monarchy 
—His  failure,  and  flight— Contests  between  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins— Abortive  Conspi- 
racy of  the  Jacobins— War  breaks  out  in  la  Vend^e-^Vigorous  measures  of  the  Convention 
—Dumouriez  denounced,  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety  appointed— Girondists  and  Centre 
send  Marat  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal -Yehemcnt  agitation  to  counteract  it -He  is 

.  ac((uiiled— Energetic  proposal  of  Guadel— General  Insurrection  against  the  Girondists  and 
the  Convention— Desperate  contest  in  the  Assembly— Report  of  Garat  declaring  Paris  in  a 
stale  of  Tranquillity— Insurrection  renewed  on  May  3ist— Vast  force  organized  in  the 
Faubourgs— Tbey  surround  and  assail  the  Convention-^ Vehement  Debate  within  its  Walls 
—They  move  out  of  the  Hall ;  but  are  driven  back  by  the  armed  Bands— The  Thirty  Leaders 
of  the  Gironde  are  given  up,  and  put  under  Arrest— Many  escape  into  the  Provinces— Thei 
Trial  and  Condemnation- Heroic  Death— Trial  and  Death  of  Madame  Roland— Her  generous 
CoDduct— Death  of  M.  Roland— Rejections  on  the  Fall  of  the  Girondists. 

The  death  of  Louis  completed  the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  Revolution  had  now  run  the  first  stage,  of  such  convulsions.  Springing 
from  philanthropic  principles,  cherished  by  patriotic  feeling,  supported  by 
aristocratic  liberality,  indulged  v^ith  royal  favour,  it  had  successively  ruined 
all  the  classes  who  supported  its  fortunes.  The  clergy  were  the  first  to  join 
its  standard,  and  they  were  the  first  to  be  destroyed ;  the  nobles  then  yielded 
to  its  fortunes,  and  they  were  the  next  to  suffer ;  the  King  had  proved  himself 
the  liberal  benefactor  of  his  subjects,  and  conceded  all  the  demands  ofthe 
revolutionists,  and,  in  return,  he  was  led  out  to  the  scaffold.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  victors  in  the  strife;  whether  such  crimes 
were  to  go  unpunished ;  and  whether  the  laws  of  Nature  promised  the  same 
impunity  to  wickedness  which  they  had  obtained  from  human  tribunals, 
n.  1 
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"  Quid  in  rebus  civilibus,"  says  Bacon,  '^maxime  prodest?  Audacia.  Quid 
secundum?  Audacia.  Quid  tertium?  Audacia.  In  promptu  ratio  est;  inest 
enim  naturae  humanae,  plerumque  plus  stulti  quam  sapientis,  unde  et  facili- 
tates eae,  quibus  capitur  pars  iUa  in  animis  mortalium  stolta,  sunt  omnium 
potentissinue,  Attamen  utcunc^ue  ignorantiae  et  sordidi  ingenii  proles  est  Au- 
dacia, nihilominus  fascinat  et  captivos  ducit  eos  qui  vel  judicio  infirmiores 
sunt  yel  animo  timidiores;  tales  autem  sunt  hominum  pars  maxima."  ^'Le 
canon  que  vous  entendez,''  said  DantOQ  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  ^'n^est 
pas  le  canon  d'alarme;  c'est  le  pas  de  charge  sur  nos  ennemis.'  Pour  les  vaiu- 
cre,  pour  les  atterrer,  quefaut-il?  De  Paudace!  encore  de  Paudace!  toujours 
de  Faudace !  '^  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  philosophical  sagacity  should 
have  inspired  to  the  sage  of  the  sixteenth,  not  only  the  idea,  but  the  very 
words,  which  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  storms  of  the  Rerolution 
suggested  to  the  terrible  demagogue  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1). 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words  more  strongly  demonstrated 
than  in  France  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  Rank,  influence,  ta- 
lent, patriotism,  abandoned  the  field  of  combat,  or  sunk  in  the  straggle; 
daring  ambition,  reckless  audacity,  vanquished  every  opponent.  The  Giron- 
dists maintained  that  the  force  of  resison,  and  of  the  people,  was  the  same 
thing;  and  flattered  themselves,  that  by  their  eloquence,  they  could  curb  the 
Revolution  when  its  excesses  became  dat^erous ;  they  lived  to  experience 
their  utter  inability  to  contend  with  popular  violence,  and  sunk  under  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  they  had  created. 

The  maxim,  "Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  is  true  only  of  the  calm  result  of 
human  reflection,  when  the  period  of  agitation  is  passed,  and  reason  has 
I'esumed  its  sway :  so  predominant  is  passion  in  moments  of  excitation,  that 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  then  to  say,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  that 
of  the  demons  who  direct  them.  A  horse,  maddened  by  terror,  does  not  rush 
more  certainly  on  its  own  destruction,  than  the  popniace,  when  excited  by 
revolutionary  ambition.  It  is  this  law  of  Nature  which  provides  its  slow  but 
certain  punishment.  To  scourge  each  successive  faction  which  attains  the 
head  of  affairs,  another  more  hardy  than  itself  arises,  until  the  puni^raeut 
has  reached  all  the  guilty  classes,  and  the  nation,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  has 
expiated  its  oflences. 
conTte^a.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  Toused  numbeTS,  when  too  late,  to  the 
l)r"tJ*of"  <^*PS«rs  of  popular  rule.  Scarcely  had  his  head  fallen  from  the 
Louis.  scaffold,  when  the  public  grief  became  visible ;  the  brigands  who 
were  hired  to  raise  cries  of  triumph,  failed  in  rousing  a  voice  among  the 
spectators.  The  name  of  Santerre  was  universally  execrated ;  "  The  King  was 
about  to  appeal  to  us,"  said  the  people,  "  and  we  would  have  delivered  him." 
Many  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  victim;  his  hair  was  re- 
ligiously gathered  and  placed  with  the  relics  of  saints,  by  the  few  who  re- 
tained religious  sentiments.  The  National  Guards,  silent  and  depressed, 
returned  to  their  homes;  throwing  aside  their  arms,  they  gave  vent,  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  to  feelings  which  they  did  not  venture  to  display  in 
pliblic.  ^^Alas!  if  I  had  been  sure  of  my  comrades!"  was  the  graeral  ex- 
pression; fatal  effect  of  civil  dissension,  to  paralyze  the  good  fh>m  mutual 
distrust,  an^  elevate  the  wicked  from  conscious  audacity  {^). 
The  execution  was  over  at  half-past  ten;  but  the  shops  continued  shut,  and 

(0  Bacoo,  X.  32.  Mig,  i.  204,  Th.  iii.  272.  (2)  Iac.  x.  SSe.  n.  at.  % 
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the  streets  deserted,  during  the  Tvhole  day.  Paris  resembled  a  city  desolated 
by  an  earthquake.  Groups  of  assassins  alone  were  to  be  seen,  singing  revolu- 
tionary songs,  the  same  as  those  which  preceded  the  massacre  of  September. 
Their  voices,  re-echoed  by  the  silent  walls,  reached  the  prison  of  the  Temple, 
and  first  informed  the  royal  family  of  the  fate  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Queen, 
with  her  orphan  son,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  that  they  might  soon 
join  the  martyr  in  the  regions  of  Heaven  (1). 
It  irrrrover.  The  death  of  the  King  not  only  rendered  the  parties  irreconcilable, 
Ste^Gkiit^  but  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Girondists  with  the  people.  The 
^^-  Jacobins  incessantly  taunted  them  with  having  endeavoured  to  save 
the  tyrant;  the  generous  design  could  not  be  denied,  and  constituted  an  un- 
pardonable offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  democratical  party.  They  accused  them 
of  being  enemies  of  the  people,  because  they  deprecated  their  excesses ;  ac- 
complices of  the  tyrant,  because  they  strove  to  save  his  life;  traitors  to  the 
Republic,  because  they  recommended  moderation  towards  its  opponents. 
Lest  the  absurdity  of  these  reproaches  should  become  manifest  by  the  return 
of  reason  to  the  public  mind,  th^y  adopted  every  means  of  continuing  the 
popular  agitation.  To  strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution;  to 
keep  awake  the  revolutionary  fervour,  by  the  exhibition  of  danger,  and  the 
fury  of  insurrections;  to  represent  the  safety  of  the  Republic  as  solely  depen- 
dent on  their  exertions;  to  electrify  the  departments  by  the  aid  of  affiliated 
societies;  such  was  the  system  which  they  incessantly  pursued,  till  all  their 
enemies  were  destroyed  (2). 

RetiremPBt  A  tcmporary  union  of  the  contending  parties  took  place,  in  con- 
of  Roland,  gequeuee  of  the  consternation  produced  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
deputies,  Lepelletier  St.^Fargeau,  who  was  murdered  for  voting  against  the 
life  of  the  King,  by  an  old  member  of  the  Garde-du-Corps,  named  PAris.  The 
condition  of  the  truce  was  the  dismissal  of  the  upright  and  intrepid  Roland 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  He  was  succeeded  by  Garat,  a  man  of  a  be- 
nevolent disposition,  but  no  firmness  of  character,  and  totally  disqualified 
for  the  perilous  times  in  which  his  official  duties  commenced.  By  the  retire- 
ment of  Roland,  the  Girondists  lost  the  only  firm  support  of  their  party  (3). 

The  Jacobins,  to  the  last  moment,  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  their 
attack  upon  the  King.  The  magnitude  of  the  attempt,  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  startled  even  their  sanguinary  .minds;  and  their  exultation  was  pro- 
portionally great  at  their  unlooked  for  success.  The  Girondists,  on  the  other 
hand,  grieved  for  the  illustrious  victim,  and,  alarmed  at  the  appalling  success 
of  their  adversaries,  perceived  in  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  the  prelude  to  long 
and  bloody  feuds,  and  the  first  step  in  the  inexorable  system  which  so  soon 
followed.  They  had  abandoned  Louis  to  his  fate,  to  show  that  they  were  not 
Royalists;  but  the  humiliating  weakness  deceived  no  one  in  the  Republic. 
Ml  were  aware  that  they  did  so  from  pecessity,  not  inclination;  that  fear  had 
mastered  their  resolution ;  and  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  was  an  attempt 
to  devolve  upon  others  a  danger  which  they  Had  not  the  vigour  to  face  them- 
selves. They  lost  in  this  way  the  confidence  of  every  party  :  of  the  Royalists, 
because  they  had  been  the  original  authors  of  the  revolt  which  dethroned  the 
Sing;  of  the  Jacobins,  because  they  had  recoiled  from  his  execution.  Roland, 
completely  discouraged,  not  by  personal  danger,  but  the  imppssibility  of 

(1)  Lac.x.!i57.  (3)  Lac.  Pr.  Hist.  ii.  50.    Mignet.  i.  243,  244. 

(2)  Uignet,  i.  242.  Th.  iv.  2,  3.  Toul.  iii.  235.  Th.  ir,  3. 
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stemming  the  progress  of  disaster,  was  too  happy  at  the  prospect  of  escaping 
from  his  perilous  eminence  into  the  tranquillity  of  private  life  (i). 

All  parties  were  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  they  had  anticipated  from 
the  death  of  the  King.  The  Girondists,  whose  culpable  declamations  had 
roused  the  spirit  which  brought  him  to  the  block,  had  imagined  that  their 
ascendency  over  the  populace  would  be  regained  by  their  concurrence  in  this 
great  sacrifice,  and  that  they  would  prefer  their  conservative  and  moderate 
counsels  to  the  fierce  designs  of  their  dreaded  rivals,  the  Jacobins;  but  they 
were  soon  undeceived,  and  found  to  their  cost  that  this  act  of  iniquity,  like 
all  other  misdeeds,  rendered  their  situation  worse  than  it  had  formerly  been. 
The  Orleanists  lost  by  this  terrible  event  the  little  consideration  which  they 
still  possessed,  and  Philippe-figalite,  who  had  flattered  himself  that,  by 
agreeing  to  it,  he  would  secure  the  crown  to  himself  and  his  descendants, 
was  speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  shock  of  the  more  energetic  and  extreme 
factions  who  disputed  the  lead  in  public  afiairs.  The  Jacobins,  with  more 
reason,  expected  that  the  destruction  of  the  throne  would  secure  to  them  a 
long  lease  of  power :  and  they  did  not  enjoy  it  for  eighteen  months.  France, 
overwhelmed  by  their  tyranny:,  sought  refuge  from  its  horror,  not  in  the  va- 
cillating hands  of  a  benevolent  monarch,  but  the  stern  grasp  of  a  relentless 
warrior.  Such  is  the  march  of  revolutions :  they  never  recede  when  their 
leaders  obtain  unresisted  ascendency,  but  are  precipitated  on,  like  the  career 
of  guilt  in  an  individual,  from  one  excess  to  another,  till  the  extremity  of 
suffering  restores  the  lead  to  the  classes  qualified  to  take  it,  and  expels  the 
deadly  poison  of  democracy  from  the  social  system  (2). 

The  Girondists  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Roland  from 
retiring  from  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Even  the  influence  of  his  beautiful  and  gifted  wife  was  unable  to  retain  him 
at  his  post.  He  declared  that  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  mortification 
he  was  daily  obliged  to  endure.  His  party  were  in  despair  at  his  retirement, 
because  they  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  supplying  his  place :  they  had 
become  sensible  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  their  measures  to  their  country 
and  themselves,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  remeasure  their  steps  (3J. 

External  events  of  no  ordinary  importance,  occurred  at  this  time,  whicJi 
precipitated  the  fall  of  this  celebrated  party,  and  accelerated  the  approach  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

War  with      The  first  of  these  was  the  accession  of  England  to  the  league  of  the 

England,  ^nigj  Soverclgus  against  the  Republic.  The  execution  of  the  King, 
as  Vergniaud  had  predicted,  at  once  dissolved  the  species  of  neutrality 
which  subsisted  between  the  rival  states ;  Ghauvelin,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, received  orders  immediately  to  leave  London,  and  this  was  succeeded, 
in  a  few  days,  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention  against  England, 
Feb.  1. 1793.  Spain,  and  Holland ; — against  England,  as  having  already  virtually 
declared  war  by  the  dismissal  of  the  French  ambassador;  against  Holland,  as 
in  reality  influenced  by  England ;  against  Spain,  as  already  a  secret  enemy. 
These  declarations  were  followed  by  an  order  for  the  inunediate  levy  of 
300,000  men  (4). 

The  effect  of  these  measures  throughout  France  was  prodigious.  "We 
thank  you  for  having  reduced  us  to  the  necessity  of  conquering,'^^  was  the 


3.  Buzot,  10-13.  (4)  Lac,  Pr.  Hist.  i.  51.  Mign.  i.  248- 1*.  »▼•  '*» 
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answer  of  one  of  the  armies  to  the  Convention  in  reply  to  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  declaration  of  war.  And,  iD  truth,  these 
sentiments  were  universal  in  the  armies,  general  among  the  people.  The  feel- 
IhSS"'     ^^^  of  national  honour,  in  all  ages  so  powerful  among  the  French, 
this  Event,     was  awalceuod;  the  dominant  party  ^f  the  Jacobins  at  Paris  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  relentless  faction,  contending  for  power, 
but  as  a  band  of  patriots,  bravely  struggling  for  national  independence ; 
resistance  to  their  mandates  seemed  nothing  short  of  treason  to  the  com- 
monwealth in  its  hour  of  danger.  Every  species  of  requisition  was  cheerfully 
furnished  under  the  pressure  of  impending  calamity ;  in  the  dread  of  foreign 
subjugation,  the  loss  of  fortune  or  employment  was  forgotten ;  one  only  path, 
that  of  honour,  was  open  to  the  brave ;  one  only  duty,  that  of  submission, 
remained  to  the  good ;  and  even  the  blood  which  streamed  from  the  scaf- 
fold, seemed  a  sacrifice  justly  due  to  the  offended  Genius  of  patriotism, 
indignant  at  the  defection  of  some  of  its  votaries  (i). 
itsprejudi-    The  Royalist,  Constitutional,  and  Moderate,  parties,  were  never 
o'd  *tbJ*iSy.  again  able  to  separate  the  cause  of  France  from  that  of  the  Jaco- 
Sirt'm.     bins,  who  then  ruled  its  destinies.  The  people,  ever  led  by  their 
tioD.i  cause,  feelings^  aud  oftcu  iucapablo  of  just  discrimination,  though  when 
not  actuated  by  wicked  leaders,  in  the  end  generally  true  to  the  cause  of 
virtue,  constantly  associated  the  adherents  of  these  parties  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  ;  the  Royalists,  because  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies, 
and  combated  the  Republic  in  la  Vendue ;  the*  Constitutionalists,  because 
they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  sought  the 
aid  of  foreign  armies  to  restore  the  balance  of  domestic  faction ;  the  Mode- 
rate, because  they  raised  their  voices  against  internal  tyranny,  and  sought  to 
arrest  the  arm  of  power  in  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  The  party  which 
becomes  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  with  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  country  in  periods  of  danger,  can  never,  during  the  subsistence  of  that 
generation,  regain  its  influence;  and  the  opposition  to  the  ruling  power 
daring  such  a  crisis,  can  hardly  avoid  such  an  imputation.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  but  from  the  influence  of  the  same  principle,  the  opposition, 
both  in  France  and  England,  at  this  period,  lost  their  hold  of  the  influential 
part  of  the  nation,  from  the  same  cause ;  the  French  Royalists,  because  they 
^ere  accused  of  coalescing  with  foreign  powers  against  the  integrity  of 
France ;  the  English  Whigs,  because  they  were  suspected  of  indifference  to 
Dalional  glory  in  the  contest  with  continental  ambition  (2). 
Ji«n  of  tiie    The  French  leaders  were  not  insensible  to  the  danger  arising  from 
mittiQg  the  the  attack  of  so  formidable  a  coalition ;  but  retreat  was  become 
*"'"'       impossible.  By  the  execution  of  Louis,  they  had  come  to  a  final 
JTipture  with  all  established  governments.  The  revolt  of  the  iOth  August,  the 
|nassacres  in  the  prisons,  the  death  of  the  King,  had  excited  the  most  profound 
indignation  among  all  the  aristocratic  portion  of  society  throughout  Europe, 
aTid  singularly  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  middling  ranks  in  favour  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Jacobins  were  no  longer  despised  by  the  European  powers,  but 
feared ;  and  terror  prompts  more  vigorous  efforts  than  contempt.  But  the 
Republican  leaders  at  Paris  did  not  despair  of  saving  the  cause  of  democracy, 
jbe extraordinary  movement  which  agitated  France  gave  them  good  grounds 
lor  hoping  that  they  might  succeed  in  raising  the  whole  male  population  for 
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its  defence,  and  that  thus  a  much  greater  body  might  be  brought  into  the  field 
than  the  Allies  could  possibly  assemble  for  their  subjugation.  The  magnitude 
of  the  expense  was  to  them  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The  estates  of  the 
emigrants  afforded  a  vast  and  increasing  fund,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt ;  while  the  boundless  issue  of  assignats,  at  whatever 
rate  of  discount  they  might  pass,  amply  provided  for  all  the  presenter  pro- 
bable wants  of  the  treasury  (1).  . 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  the  total  stagnation  of  com- 
merce, the  unavoidable  result  of  revolutionary  convulsions,  increased  to  a 
most  alarming  degree  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1795.  Dread 
of  pillage,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  to  sell  their  produce  for 
payment  in  the  depreciated  currency,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
unlimited  issues  of  assignats,  rendered  abortive  all  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  public  necessities.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  every 
article  of  consumption  increased  so  immensely,  as  excited  the  most  vehement 
clamours  among  the  people.  The  price,  not  only  of  bread,  but  of  sugar,  coffee, 
candles^  and  soap,  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  Revolution  commenced. 
Innumerable  petitions  on  this  subject  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly.  The  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins  had  a  remedy  ready;  it  was  to 
proclaim  a  maximum  for  the  price  of  every  article,  lay  a  forced  tax  on  the 
rich,  and  hang  all  persons  who  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  fixed  by  law. 
In  vain  Thuriot  and  a  few  of  the  more  educated  of  the  party,  raised  their 
voices  against  these  extreme  measures ;  they  w^re  assailed  with  cries  against 
the  shopkeeper  aristocracy,  their  voices  drowned  by  hisses  from  the  galleries ; 
and  the  Mountain  itself  found  that  resisting  such  proceedings  would  speedily 
render  them  as  unpopular  as  the  Girondists  had  already  become.  The  people 
now  declared  that  the  leaders  they  had  selected  were  as  bad  as  the  old  nobles. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  and  roost  ruinous  delusion  in  such  convulsions  is  the 
common  opinion,  that,  by  selecting  their  rulers  from  their  own  body,  the 
labouring  classes  will  find  them  more  inclined  to  sympathize  with  their 
distresses,  than  if  taken  from  a  more  elevated  class;  a  natural  but  pernicious 
opinion,  which  all  history  proves  to  be  fallacious,  and  which  the  common 
proverb,  as  to  the  effect  of  setting  a  beggar  on  horseback,  shows  to  be  adverse 
to  the  common  experience  of  mankind  (2). 

At  length  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  roused  the  people 
to  a  perfect  fury.  A  tumultuous  mob  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  treated  that  body  as  they  had  so  often  treated  the  Assembly.  The  object 
was  to  procure  a  petition  from  them  to  the  Convention,  to  procure  the  impo- 
sition of  a  maximum.  The  demand  was  refused; — instantly,  cries  of, "  Doivti 
with  the  forestallers,  down  with  the  rich,"  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
Jacobins  were  threatened  as  they  had  threatened  the  Convention.  Marat,  the 
following  morning,  published  a  number  of  his  Journal,  in  which,  raising  bis 
powerful  voice  against  what  he  called  "  the  monopolists,  the  merchants  oi 
luxury,  the  supporters  of  fraud,  the  ex-nobles;"  he  added,  "In  every 
country  where  the  rights  of  the  people  are  not  a  vain  title,  the  pillage  of  a 
few  shops,  at  the  doors  of  which  they  hung  their  forestalling  owners,  would 
put  an  end  to  an  evil  which  reduces  five  millions  of  men  to  despair,  and  daily 
causes  thousands  to  die  of  famine.  When  will  the  deputies  of  the  people, 

(I)  Th.  W.  16, 18.  (2)  Th.  it.  39,  41.  Hist,  de  la  Conr.  n.  264. 
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learn  to  act,  without  eternally  haranguing  on  evils  they  know  not  how  to 
remedy  (i)?" 

,  Encouraged  by  these  exhortations,  the  populace  were  not  slow  in  taking 
the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into  their  own  hands.  A  mob  assembled,  and 
pillaged  a  number  of  shops  in  the  streets  of  la  Vieille-Monnaie,  Ginq-Dia- 
mans,  and  Lombards.  They  next  insisted  that  every  article  of  commerce 
should  be  sold  at  half  its  present  price,  and  large  quantities  were  seized  in 
that  manner  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  owners.  Speedily,  however,  they  be- 
came tired  of  paying  at  all,  and  the  shops  were  openly  pillaged,  without  any 
equivalent  (2). 

All  the  public  bodies  were  filled  with  consternation  at  these  disorders.  The 
shopkeepers,  in  particular,  whose  eflTorts  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  so  decided  at  its  commencement,  were  in  despair  at  the  approach  of 
anarchy  to  their  own  doors.  The  Girondists,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the 
representatives  of  the  commercial  citifes  of  France,  were  fully  alive  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  a  maximum  in  prices;  but  when  they  attempted  to  en- 
force their  principles,  they  were  universally  assailed  by  the  populace,  and 
their  efforts  in  this  particular  destroyed  all  the  little  consideration  which 
still  remained  to  them.  Nor  were  the  Jacobins  more  successful  in  their 
exertions  in  this  respect.  The  suffering  was  real  and  universal :  nothing 
could  make  the  people  see  it  was  owing  to  the  measures  of  the  Revolution. 
The  attempts  of  the  Municipality  to  restore  order,  or  pass  coercive  regula- 
tions, were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  multitude,  and  the  hisses  of  the  gal- 
leries; every  hew  act  of  violence  which  was  recounted,  was  received  with 
shouts  of  applause.  Neither  at  the  Gonvention,  nor  the  Hotel^de-Ville,  nor 
the  Jacobins,  could  any  remedy  be  devised  for  the  fury  of  the  people.  Robes- 
pierre, St.-Just,  Ghaumette,  were  hooted  down  the  moment  they  attempted 
to  speak.  The  Royalists  contrasted  these  deplorable  scenes  with  the  tranquil- 
lity enjoyed  under  the  monarchy.  "  Behold,"  said  the  Girondists,  "  to  what 
we  are  fast  driving  under  the  system  of  popular  violence." — "  It  is  all,"  said 
the  Jacobins,  "  the  work  of  Royalists,  Rolandists,  Girondists,  and  partisans 
of  La  Fayette,  in  disguise."  Robespierre  maintained  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Jacobins,  the  popular  doctrine,  '*  that  the  people  could  do  no  wrong,"  and 
that  the  Royalists  were  the  secret  instigators  of  all  the  disorders  (5). 

The  alarm  in  Paris  sooti  became  extreme  :  all  the  public  bodies  declared 
their  sittings  permanent;  the  gdndrale  everywhere  called  the  armed  sections 
to  their  posts,  and  the  people  openly  talked  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  insur- 
rection to  "  lop  off  the  gangrened  parts  of  the  National  Representation."  The 
Girondists,  who  were  the  first  likely  to  suffer,  asseoibled,  armed,  at  the  house 
ofYalazd,  one  of  their  number,  where  indecision  and  distraction  of  opinion 
paralyzed  all  their  counsels.  The  Jacobins  were  hardly  less  embarrassed  than 
themselves.  Though  supported  by  the  Municipality,  the  majority  of  the  sec- 
tions, or  National  Guard,  and  the  armed  multitude,  they  did  not  conceive  the 
public  mind  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  attack  on  the  National  Representatives, 
where  the  Girondists  still  held  the  important  offices.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  limit  their  demands  to  minor  points,  preparatory  to  the  grand  attack 
which  was  to  overthrow  their  adversaries  (4). 

The  other  event  which  consolidated  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  in  the 

[t)  Journal  da  la  R^nublique,  25Ui  Feb.  1793.         (3)  Th.  iv.  47,  48.  Hist,  dela  Conv.  ii.  163. 
Th.iv.43,44.  (4)  Th.  iy.  50,  55. 
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Designs  of   metropolis,  was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Dumouriez  to  restore 

D.in.ouriex.  ^jjg  Coiistitutional  Throne.  This  celebrated  General,  who  was 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Girondists,  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  still  more  sanguinary  declarations  of  the 
democratical  leaders,  and  saw  no  safety  for  France,  but  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  1791 .  He  left  the  command  of  his  army,  and  came 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  save  the  life  of  Louis,  and  when  that  pro- 
ject failed,  returned  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Holland 
and  Great  Britain.  His  design  was  to  make  an  irruption  into  Holland,  over- 
turn the  Revolutionary  authorities  in  that  country ;  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  raise  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men ;  to  offer  the  alliance  of  this  state  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, on  condition  of  their  restoring  the  Constitution  of  1791 ;  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  march  to  Paris  with  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  the  Belgians, 
and  overturn  the  Convention  and  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins  (1). 

Full  of  this  extraordinary  project,  Dumouriez,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  threw  himself  into  Holland.  He  was  at  first  successful,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg ;  but  while  pro- 
secuting his  career,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  rout  of  the  French  army 
besieging  Maestricht,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  immediate  return  of  the 
victorious  army  to  covei*  the  frontiers.  So  great  was  the  consternation  in 
the  Republican  troops,  that  whole  battalions  disbanded  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Paris,  spreading  the  most  exaggerated  reports 
wherever  they  went.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Dumouriez  returned  to 
Flanders,  and  fought  a  general  action  with  Prince  Cobourg;  but  the  allies 
were  successful,  and  the  victory  of  Nerwinde  compelled  the  French  to 
iabandon  all  their  conquests  in  Flanders  (2). 

These  events,  the  details  of  which  belong  to  another  chapter,  occasioned 
an  immediate  rupture  between  this  General  and  the  Jacobins.  Shortly  after 
the  battle,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  drew  too  faith- 
ful a  picture  of  their  government,  accusing  them  of  all  the  anarchy  and 
disorders  which  had  prevailed,  and  declaring  them  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  their  more  moderate  colleagues.  This  letter  was  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  circulated  in  Paris,  and  produced  the  greatest  sensation. 
Danton  returned  to  the  capital  from  the  army,  and  openly  denounced  the 
^'  Traitor,  Dumouriez,"  at  the  club  of  the  Jacobins ;  his  head  was  loudly 
called  for  as  a  sacrifice  to  national  justice;  and  the  agitation  occasioned  by 
the  public  disasters,  was  incessantly  kept  alive  by  the  circulation  of  the 
most  gloomy  reports  (3). 

Impelled  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own  situation,  dissatisfied  with 
the  measures  of  the  Convention,  who  had  both  thwarted  his  political  wishes, 
and  withered  his  military  laurels ;  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Belgians,  who  had  capitulated  on  the  faith  of  his  assurances, 
and  had  subsequently  been  cruelly  treated  by  their  conquerors,  Dumouriez 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Allied  Generals.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  design,  he  neither  acted  with  the  vigour  nor  the  caution  requisite  to 
ensure  success;  to  his  officers,  he  openly  spoke  of  marching  to  Paris,  as  he 
had  recently  before  spoken  of  marching  to  Brussels ;  while  the  soldiers  were 
left  to  the  seductions  of  the  Jacobins,  who  found  in  them  the  willing  instru- 

(1)  Dam.  ii.  287.    Toul.  Hi.  «i56,  260.    Mign.  i.         (2)  Lac.  ii.  53,  55,  56.   Mign.  i.  250. 
849,  250.  Roland,  i.  2|7.  (3)  Toul.  iii.293.  Mig.  i.  251.  Tt.  iv.  112,  llS- 
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ments  of  their  ambitious  designs.  Dumouriez,  as  he  himself  admits,  had  not 
the  qualities  requisite  for  the  leader  of  a  party ;  but,  even  if  he  had  possessed 
the  energy  of  Danton,  the  lirmness  of  Bouill^,  or  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
the  current  of  the  Revolution  was  then  too  strong  to  be  arrested  by  any 
single  arm.  Like  I^a  Fayette  and  Pichegru,  he  was  destined  to  experience  the 
truth  of  the  saying  of  Tacitus,  '^  Bellis  civilibus  plus  militibus  quam  ducibus 
licere."  His  power,  great  while  wielding  the  force  of  the  democracy,  crumbled 
when  applied  to  coerce  its  fury;  and  the  leader  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
speedily  found  himself  deserted  and  proscribed  in  the  midst  of  the  troops 
whom  he  had  recently  commanded  with  despotic  authority  (1  j. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  Convention  received  of  his  designs,  was 
from  the  General  himself.  Three  determined  Jacobins,  Proly,  Pereira,  and 
Dubuisson,  had  been  sent  to  head-quarters  to  obtain  authentic  accounts  of 
his  intentions :  in  a  long  and  animated^  discussion  with  them,  he  openly 
avowed  his  views,  and  threatened  the  Convention  with  the  vengeance  of  his 
army.  "No  peace!"  he  exclaimed,  "can  be  made  for  France,  if  we  do  not 
destroy  the  Convention ;  as  long  as  I  have  a  sword  to  wield,  I  shall  strive  to 
overturn  its  rule,  and  the  sanguinary  tribunal  which  it  has  recently  created. 
The  Republic  is  a  mere  chimera ;  I  was  only  deceived  by  it  for  three  days ;  we 
must  save  our  country,  by  re-establishing  the  throne,  and  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
triumphs  obtained  in  so  bad  a  cause.  What  signifies  it  whether  the  King  is 
named  Louis,  James,  or  Philip?  If  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple  are 
endangered,  France  will  still  find  a  Sovereign,  and  I  will  instantly  march 
to  Paris  to  avenge  their  death  (2)." 

To  the  imprudence  of  this  premature  declaration,  Dumouriez,  with  that 
mixture  of  warmth  and  facility  which  distinguished  his  character,  added 
the  still  greater  fault  of  letting  the  commissioners,  thus  possessed  of  his  in- 
tentions, depart  for  Paris,  where  they  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  Instant  measures  were  taken  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  so  formidable  an  opponent.  Proceeding  with,  the 
decision  and  rapidity  which,  in  civil  dissensions,  is  indispensable  to  success, 
they  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  on  his  failure  to  obey, 
dispatched  four  commissioners,  with  instructions  to  bring  him  before  them, 
or  arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  his  army.  Dumouriez  received  these  repre- 
sentatives in  the  midst  of  his  staff;  they  read  to  him  the  decree  of  the  Assem- 
Wy,  commanding  his  instant  attendance  at  their  bar ;  he  refused  to  comply, 
alleging,  as  an  excuse,  the  important  duties  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
and  promising  to  render  an  account  of  his  proceedings  at  some  future  time. 
The  representatives  urged,  as  a  reason  for  his  subipission,  the  example  of 
the  Roman  Generals.  "  We  deceive  ourselves,"  replied  he, "  in  alleging  as  an 
apology  for  our  crimes,  the  virtues  of  the  ancients.  The  Romans  did  not 
murder  Tarquin;  they  established  a  Republic,  governed  by  wise  laws;  they 
^ad  neither  a  Jacobin  club,  nor  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  We  live  in  the 
days  of  anarchy ;  tigers  demand  my  head;  I  will  not  give  it  them." — "Ci- 
tizen General,"  said  Gamier,  the  leading  representative,  "  will  you  obey  the 
decree  of  the  Convention,  and  repair  to  Paris?**—"  Not  at  present,"  replied 
I^uniouriez. — "  I  declare  you  then  suspended  from  your  functions,  and  order 
the  soldiers  to  arrest  your  person." — "  This  is  too  much,"  exclaimed  the 

(0  Tacitus,  Hist,  ii.  44.   Lac.  ii.  256,  and  56.         (2)  Mig.  i.  256.  Lac.  ii.  57. 
^o«'u.294,806.  Mig.i.  258. 
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General;  and  caUing  in  his  hussars,  he  arrested  the  representatives  of  lite 
Convention,  and  delivered  them  as  hostages  to  the  Austrian  General  (i). 
He  resolves  The  dio  beiug  now  cast,  Dumouriez  prepared  to  follow  up  bis 
Kilh'Sr  design  of  establishing  a  Constitutional  monarchy.  Public  opinioii, 
Monarchy.  \^  jjis  army,  was  strongly  divided ;  the  corps  attached  to  his  person, 
were  ready  to  go  all  lengths  in  his  support;  those  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
regarded  him  as  a  traitor;  the  majority,  as  in  all  civil  convulsions,  were  in- 
different, and  ready  to  side  with  the  victorious  party.  But  the  General  wanted 
the  firm  hand  requisite  to  guide  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  theleetings 
His  faiiare  of  the  most  cnergctic  of  his  soldiers  were  hostile  to  his  designs, 
and  flight,  jj^  ggj  ^^j  ^^j.  qqjj^j^^  ^hij  ij^g  intention  of  delivering  it  to  the 
Austrians  according  to  agreement,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity;  but  having 
encountered  a  body  of  troops,  adverse  to  his  designs,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  to  flight,  and  only  escaped  by  abandoning  his  horse,  which  refused  to 
leap  a  ditch.  With  heroic  courage,  he  endeavoured,  the  following  day,  with 
an  escort  of  Austrian  hussars,  to  regain  his  camp;  but  the  sight  of  the  foreign 
uniforms  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  French  soldiers;  the  artillery 
first  abandoned  his  cause,  and,  soon  after,  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  whole  infantry.  Dumouriez,  with  difficulty,  regained  the  Austrian  lines, 
where  fifteen  hundred  followers  only  joined  his  standard.  The  remainder  of 
the  army  collected  in  an  entrenched  camp  at  Famars,  where,  shortly 
after.  General  Dampierre,  by  authority  of  the  ConvfiBtion,  assumed  the 
command  (2). 
fwcJn'?!,?*'  '^^^  failure  of  this,  as  of  every  other  unsuccessful  conspiracy, 
JildTaw!*  added  to  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  French  capitd. 
bins.  Terror,  often  greatest  when  the  danger  is  past,  prepared  the  people 
to  take  the  most  desperate  measures  for  the  public  safety;  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez  to  the  Austrians,  gave  thcL  violent  revolutionists  the  immense 
advantage  of  representing  their  adversaries  as,  in  reality,  enemies  to  the  cause 
of  France.  During  the  first  fervour  of  the  alarm,  the  Jacobins  denounced 
their  old  enemies,  the  Girondists,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  public  calamities, 
and  actually  fixed  the  iOlh  March  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  leaders  of  that 
party  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention.  The  Assembly  had  declared  its  sit- 
tings permanent,  on  account  of  the  public  dangers;  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  it  was  determined,  at  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers, 
on  the  following  day,  to  close  the  barriers,  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  march  in 
two  columns  with  the  forces  of  the  Faubourgs  upon  the  Convention.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  repaired  to  their  posts;  bat 
the  Girondists,  informed  of  their  danger,  abstained  from  joining  the  Assem- 
bly at  the  dangerous  period;  the  Sections  and  National  Guard  hesitated  to 
join  the  insurgents;  Beurnonville,  minister  of  war,  marched  against  the  Fau- 
bourgs at  the  head  of  a  faithful  battalion  of  troops  from  Brest,  and  a  heavy 
rain  cooled  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  the  multitude.  Potion,  looking  at  the 
watery  sky,  exclaimed,  "  It  will  come  to  nothing;  there  will  bono  insurrec- 
tion to  night.'*  The  plot  failed,  and  its  failure  postponed,  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  such  slender  means  was  it 
possible,  at  that  period ,  to  arrest  the  disorders  of  the  Revolution ;  and  on  such 
casual  incidents  did  the  most  momentous  changes  depend  (3). 

(1)  Uc.  ii.  57.  Mig.  i.  257,  258.  TouU  Hi.  Sll,         (2)  Toul.  iii.  313,  316.  320.   Mif.  ».  2S8.  Ut. 
312.  Th.  iv.  118.  119.  ii/ei,  62.  Th.iv.  120-126. 

(3)  Mig.  i.  251.  Lac,  ii.  62,  65.  Th.  ir.  78. 
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Establish.     Danton  and  the  Jacobins  made  an  immediate  use  of  the  agitation 

RevoiuHo^-  produced  by  these  events,  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Retolu<* 

S.™"'   TiONAKY  Tribunal,  "in  order  to  defend  from  internal  enemies  the 

><«»»•      relations  of  those  who  were  combating  foreign  aggression  on  the 

frontiers/'  The  Girondists  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  resist  this 

institution,  as  arbitrary  as  it  threatened  to  be  formidable.  But  their  efforts 

were  in  vain ;  the  public  mind,  violently  shaken  by  the  dread  of  domestic 

treason,  was  inaccessible  to  the  apprehension  of  sanguinary  rule.  All  that  they 

could  effect  was  in  the  end  to  introduce  juries  into  the  new  court,  and  to 

moderate,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  violence  of  its  proceedings  until  the  fatal 

insurrection  which  subjected  themselves  to  its  terrors  (1). 

At  the  same  time,  another  decree  was  passed,  which  imposed  upon  all  pro- 
prietors an  extraordinary  war-tax;  a  third,  which  organized  forty-one  com- 
missions, of  two  members  each,  to  go  down  to  the  departments,  armed  with 
fall  powers  to  enforce  the  recruiting,  disarm  the  refractory,  seize  all  the  horses 
destined  for  the  purposes  of  luxury :  in  a  word,  exert  the  most  despotic  au- 
thority. These  commissioners  geherally  exercised  their  powers  with  the  ut- 
most rigour;  and  being  armed  with  irresistible  authority,  and  supported  by 
the  whole  revolutionary  party,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  iron  net  in  which 
France  was  enveloped  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  (2). 
Abortive      Thc  couspirators,  astonished  at  the  absence  of  the  Girondists  dui^ 
SX*7a7o.  ing  the  critical  period,  broke  out  into  the  loudest  invectives  against 
^"-        them  for  their  defection.   "They  were  constantly  at  their  posts," 
they  exclaimed,  "when  the  object  was  to  save  Louis  Capet;  but  they  hid 
themselves  when  the  country  was  at  stake.  On  the  following  day,  all  Paris 
resounded  with  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy;  and  Vergniaud,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  consternation,  denounced  in  the  Convention  the  Committee 
of  Insurrection  which  had  projected  the  massacre,  and  moved  that  the  papers 
of  the  Clubs  should  be  seized,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  arrested. 
"  We  march,"  he  exclaimed,  "from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from  amnesties 
to  crimes.  The  great  body  of  citizens  are  so  blinded  by  their  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances  with  the  grand  national 
movement  in  favour  of  freedom,  regard  the  violence  of  brigands  as  the  efforts 
of  energetic  minds,  and  consider  robbery  itself  as  indispensable  for  public 
safety.  You  are  free,  say  they;  but  unless  you  think  like  us,  we  will  denounce 
you  as  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people;  you  are  free,  but  unless  you 
how  before  the  idol  which  we  worship,  we  will  deliyer  you  up  to  their  vio- 
lence ;  you  are  free,  but  unless  you  join  us  in  persecuting  those  whose  probity 
or  talents  we  dread,  we  will  abandon  you  to  their  fury.   Citizens,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  dread  that  the  Revolution,  like  Saturn^  will  successively  devour 
flW  its  progeny,  and  finally  leave  only  dea^otism,  with  all  the  calamities  which 
itproduces,^^  These  prophetic  words  prbduced  some  impression ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  Assembly  did  nothing  adequate  to  arrest  the  evils  which  they  anticipated. 
Some  of  the  conspirators  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
J>ut  their  trials  led  to  nothing  (5). 

vidi!;'*     The  Jacobins  were  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by  the  failure  of 

^r^um.  this  conspiracy,  but  the  war  in  la  Vendue,  which  broke  out  about 

this  period,  and  rapidly  made  the  most  alarming  progress,  soon  reinvested 

them  with  their  former  ascendency  over  the  populace.  The  peculiar  cir- 

(0  M»g.  i.  248,  249.  Th.  iv.  66.  (3)  Mig.  i.  353.  Th.  ir.  78-  lac.  ii.  64. 

\V  Ibid.  iy.  66. 
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6iiinstaiices  of  ibis  district,  its  simple  manners,  patriarchal  habits,  remote 

situation,  and  resident  proprietors,  rendered  it  the  natural  centre  of  the 

Royalist  spirit,  which  the  execution  of  Louis  had  roused  to  the  highest  degree 

throughout  all  France.  The  nobles  and  clergy  not  having  emigrated  from  its 

provinces,  were  there  in  sufficient  force  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 

the  towns,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  two  most  powerful  passions 

of  the  human  mind,  religious  fanaticism  and  popular  ambition,  were  rapidly 

brought  into  collision ;  a  war  of  extermination  was  the  result,  and  a  million 

of  Frenchmen  perished  in  the  strife  of  the  factions  contending  for  their 

dominion  (i). 

vigoroos      Assailed  by  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  the  Gonven- 

the'cw'If.  tioh  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures,  and  the  Jacobins  resorted 

*^°"'         to  their  usual  means  to  agitate  and  sway  the  public  mind.  The 

powers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  were  augmented ;  instead  of  proceeding 

on  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  as  the  warrant  for  judging  of  an  accused  per- 

,  son,  it  was  empowered  to  nccuse  and  judge  at  the  same  time.  All  the  Sans- 

Gulottes  were  ordered  to  be  armed  with  a  pike  and  a  fusil,  at  the  expense  of 

the  opulent  classes ;  a  forced  loan  was  exacted  from  those  persons  possessed  of 

any  property,  and  revolutionary  taxes  levied  in  every  department,  according 

to  the  pleasure  of  the  Revolutionary  Commissioners.  The  Commune  of  Paris 

demanded  the  imposition  of  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions,  a  demand 

certain  of  popularity  with  the  lower  orders,  and  the  refusal  of  which  increased 

their  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  the  Convention  (2). 

Meanwhile,  the  democrats  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ing agitation  of  the  public  mind  to  improve  the  great  victory  they  had  recently 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Agitation,  as 
usual,  was  resorted  to ;  a  repast  was  provided  for  the  people  at  the  Halle^u- 
Ble;  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  the  partisans  of  the  Jacobins,  heated 
with  wine,  and  prepared  to  applaud  exery  extravagance  of  their  leaders. 
Lindet  read  the  projet  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  Tribunal;  it 
bore  that  it  should  be  composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, liberated  from  all  legal  forms,  authorized  to  convict  on  any  evidence, 
divided  into  two  permanent  divisions,  and  entitled  to  prosecute  either  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Convention,  or  of  their  own  authority,  all  those  who, 
either  by  their  opinions  misled  the  people,  or  by  the  situations  they  occupied 
under  the  old  regime  recalled  the  usurped  privileges  of  despots  (3). 

March  lo.  Whcu  this  appalHug  projet  was  read,  the  most  violent  murmurs 
broke  out  on  the  right,  which  were  speedily  drowned  in  the  loud  applauses 
of  the  galleries  and  the  left.  "  I  would  rather  die,"  exclaimed  Vergniaud, 
"  than  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Tribunal  worse  than  the  Venetian 
Inquisition.^' — "  Take  your  choice,"  answered  Amar,  "  between  such  a  mea- 
sure and  an  insurrection."—"  My  inclination  for  Revolutionary  power,"  said 
Cambon,  "  is  sufficiently  known ;  but  if  the  people  may  be  deceived  in  their 
elections,  are  not  we  equally  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  we  make  of 
the  judges?  and  if  so,  what  insupportable  tyrants  shall  we  then  have  created 
for  ourselves!"  The  tumult  became  frightful;  the  evening  approached;  the 
Assembly,  worn  out  with  exertion,  were  yielding  to  violence :  the  members 
of  the  Plain  were  beginning  to  retire,  and  the  Jacoljins  loudly  calling  for  a 
decision  by  open  vote,  when  Feraud  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  let  us  give  our  votes 


I)  Loc.  ii.  63,  64.  MSg.  i.  252,  2&3.  (3)  Th.iv.  70. 

[2)  Lac.  ii.  65,  66. 
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publicly,  in  order  that  we  may  make  known  to  the  world  the  men  who  woold 
assassinate  innocence  under  cover  of  the  law."  This  bold  apostrophe  recalled 
the  yielding  centre  to  their  post;  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it  was 
resolved  "  that  the  trials  should  take  place  by  jury ;  that  the  jurors  should 
be  chosen  from  the  departments,  and  that  they  should  ))e  named  by  the 
Convention  (!}." 

After  this  unexpected  success,  the  Girondists  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
should  adjourn  for  an  hour;  but  Danton,  who  was  fearful  lest  the  influence 
of  terror  and  agitation  should  subside  even  in  that  short  interval,  raised  his 
powerful  voice.  "  I  summon,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  all  good 
citizens  to  take  their  places.  We  must  instantly  terminate  the  formation  of 
these  laws  destined  to  strike  terror  into  the  internal  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  must  be  arbitrary,  because  they  cannot  be  precise;  because  how 
terrible  soever  they  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  those  popular  executions 
which  now,  as  in  September,  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  delay  in  the 
execution  of  justice.  After  having  organized  this  Tribunal,  we  niust  organize 
an  energetic  executive  power,  which  may  be  in  immediate  contact  with  you, 
and  put  at  your  disposal  all  your  resources  in  men  and  money.  Let  us  profit 
by  the  errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  do  that  which  the  Legislative  Assembly 
has  not  ventured  to  do :  there  is  no  medium  between  ordinary  forms  and  a 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Let  us  be  terrible  to  prevent  the  people  from 
becoming  so  :  let  us  organize  a  tribunal,  not  which  shall  do  good,  that  is 
impossible,  but  which  shall  do  the  least  evil  that  is  possible,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sword  of  the  law  may  descend  upon  all  its  enemies.  To-day,  then,  let  us 
complete  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  to-morrow,  the  executive  power,  and 
the  day  after,  the  departure  of  our  commissioAers  for  the  departments. 
Calumniate  me  if  you  will^  but  let  my  memory  perish  provided  the  republic 
is  saved  (2)."  The  Assembly,  overwhelmed  by  terror,  invested  the  new  tri- 
bunal with  the  despotic  powers  which  were  afterwards  exercised  with  such 
ruinous  effect  on  most  of  its  own  members  (3). 

DniDonriec  No  soouor  was  tho  arrest  of  the  National  Commissioners  of  the 
M^w'  Convention  known  at  Paris,  than  the  Convention  declared  its 
KlKsLfe-  sittings  permanent,  denounced  Dumouriez  as  a  traitor,  fixed  a 
ty  created,  pji^e  ou  his  hoad,  banished  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  all  the  Bour- 
bons, and  created  the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  destined  to  com- 
plete the  crimes,  and  destroy  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  (4).  Though  the 


JlJ  Th.  iv.  71 ,  72.  to  introduce  ihc  clause  allowing  the  members  of  the 

(2)  Bist.  de  la  Conv.  Lac.  ii.  202.  iy.  72,  73.  Convention  to  be  tried  in  that  court,  with  a  view 
Hist.de  la  Conv.  ii.  209, 210.  to  tlie  trial  of  Marat  before  it :  the  same  clause  was 

(3)  Tbe  Decree  of  the  Convention  was  in  tbese  afterwards  made  the  means  of  conducting  almast  all 
tenns : "  There  shall  be  established  at  Paris  an  Ex-  of  themselves  to  the  scaffold.— See  Hist,  de  k  Conv. 
traordinary  Criminal  Revolutionary  Tribunal.    It  ii9B09>  210' 

dull  take  cognizance  of  eveiy  attempt  against  (4)  The  Decree  establishing  the  Committee  of 
liberty,  equality,  the  unity  or  indivisibility  of  the  Public  Safety  was  in  these  terms  -.'"  The  committee 
Repoblic,  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-five  members  :  it  shall 
slate,  of  all  conspiracies  tending  to  the  re-establish-  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  laws,  and  all 
nentof  Royalty,  or  hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  measures,  exterior  and  interior,  necessary  for  the 
people,  whether  the  accused  are  public  functiona-  safety  of  the  Republic  The  Committee  shall  call  to 
lies,  ciril  or  military,  or  private  individuals.  The  its  meetings  all  the  ministers  composing  the  execu- 
inembers  of  the  jury  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Convcn-  tive  authority,  at  least  twice  a-week.  It  shall  rendfA 
tion  :  the  judges,  the  public  accuser,  the  two  sub-  an  account  to  the  Convention  whenever  required  to 
stitates,  shall  be  named  by  it  :  the  Tribunal  shall  do  so,  and  inform  it  weekly  of  the  state  of  the  Re- 
decide  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  jury  :  public,  and  of  that  of  all  matters  connected  with  it 
the  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  without  appeal,  which  should  be  divulged."— See  Hist,  de  la  Conv. 
and  the  effects  of  the  condemned  shall  be  confiscated  i.  227. 
to  the  Repoblic."— The  Girondif  t»  laboured  hard 
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Girondists  concurred  in  these  measures  as  warmly  as  the  Jacobins,  yet  they 
were  accused  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  the  rebellious  general,  and  this,  on 
the  alarm  following  his  defection,  became  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of 
their  adversaries.  Robespierre  accused  by  name  Brissot,  Guadet,  Vergniaad, 
Potion,  and  Gensonn^,  in  the  Convention,  while  Marat  denounced  them  in 
the  popular  societies.  As  President  of  the  Society  of  Jacobins,  he  wrote  a 
circular  to  the  departments  in  which  he  invoked  "  the  thunder  of  accusa- 
tions and  petitions  against  the  traitors  and  unworthy  delegates,  who  had 
strove  to  save  the  tyrant  by  voting  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  (1)." 

Fouquier-Tinville  was  the  public  accuser  in  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal; 
and  his  name  soon  became  as  terrible  as  that  of  Robespierre  to  all  France. 
He  was  born  in  Picardy,  and  exhibited  a  combination  of  qualities  so  extraor- 
dinary, that,  if  it  had  not  been  established  by  undoubted  testimony,  it  would 
have  been  deemed  fabulous.  Sombre,  cruel,  suspicious,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  merit  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  ever  ready  to  aggravate  the  sufferings 
of  innocence,  he  appeared  insensible  to  every  sentiment  of  compassion  or 
equity.  Justice  in  his  eyes  consisted  in  condemning;  an  acquittal  was  the 
source  of  profound  vexation :  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had  secured  the 
conviction  of  all  the  accused.  He  exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  ardour :  he  seemed  to  consider  his  personal  credit  as 
involved  in  the  decision  on  their  guilt :  their  firmness  and  calm  demeanoor 
in  presence  of  their  judges  inspired  him  with  transports  of  rage.  But  with 
all  this  hatred  for  all  that  is  most  esteemed  among  men,  he  showed  himself 
equally  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  fortune,  or  the  sweetnesses  of 
domestic  life.  He  required  no  species  of  recreation :  women,  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  of  the  theatre,  were  alike  indifferent  to  him.  Sober  and  sparing  in 
diet,  he  never  indulged  in  any  Bacchanalian  excess,  excepting  when  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  he  celebrated  what  they  termed  a  feu 
de  file :  that  was,  a  sitting  at  which  all  the  accused  were  condemned :  he  then 
gave  way  to  intemperance.  His  power  of  undergoing  fatigue  was  unbounded : 
he  was  seldom  to  be  seen  at  the  clubs  or  any  public  meeting :  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  the  theatre  of  all  his  exertions.  The  sole  recreation 
which  he  allowed  himself  was  to  behold  his  victims  perish  on  the  scaffold: 
he  confessed  that  that  spectacle  had  great  attractions.  He  might,  during  the 
period  of  his  power,  have  amassed  an  immense  fortune :  he  remained  to  the 
last  poor,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  famine.  His  lodgings  Were  destitute  of 
every  comfort :  their  whole  furniture  after  his  death  did  not  sell  for  twenty 
pounds.  No  seduction  could  influence  him :  he  was  literally  a  bar  of  iron 
against  all  the  ordinary  desires  of  men.  Nothing  roused  his  mind  but  the 
prospect  of  inflicting  death,  and  then  his  animation  was  such  that  his  coon- 
tenance  became  radiant  and  expressive  (2). 

The  infatuation  of  the  Girondists  hourly  increased.  The  city  of  Paris  was 
daily  becoming  more  menacing,  at  least  in  it?  active  and  influential  masses, 
and  yet  they  blindly  reckoned  on  their  inviolability  under  the  constitution, 
which  they  had  so  manifestly  violated  in  the  case  of  the  King.  This  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Robespierre  began  now  openly  to  act  on  that  plan, 
which  he  never  ceased  to  pursue  till  all  his  enemies  were  destroyed.  This 
design  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  in  getting  quit  of  the  Girondists  by 
means  of  the  Mountain;  and  secondly,  in  destroying,  by  its  influence  all  pcr- 

(1)  Mig.  i.  258,  259.  Th.  iv,  131, 145.  (2)  Hist,  de  In  Coot.  ii.  215, 21T. 
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sons  of  the  ancient  regime,  who,  either  by  their  rank,  their  fortune,  or  their 
virtues,  were  fitted  to  give  him  any  umbrage.  He  required  to  level  all  the 
heads  which  rose  above  his  own,  arid  among  these  he  had  already  marked  out 
Pbilippe-Elgalit^  as  his  first  victim,  the  Queen  as  the  next;  and  having  accom- 
plished these  objects,  his  last  object  was  to  decimate  the  Mountain  itself,  so 
that  no  rival  who  could  give  him  disquietude  should  be  permitted  to  exist. 
At  the  same  time,  he  persecuted  with  relentless  vigour  all  the  military  leaders 
who  had  acquired  any  eminence,  being  well  aware  that  it  was  among  them 
that  his  most  formidable  rival  was  likely  to  arise.  Inconceivable  as  such  a 
plan  appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  existed,  and  the  event  will 
show  how  very  near  it  was  being  carried  into  complete  execution  (1). 

The  infatuation  of  the  Girondists  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  immense  ma- 
jority by  which  they  had  recently  secured  the  election  of  Potion  as  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  opposition  to  both  Robespierre  and  Danton.  The  former  had  only  25 
votes ;  the  latter,  li  ;  while  Potion  had  14,000.   It  is  not  surprising  that  with 
this  majority  they  conceived  themselves  in  a  situation  to  brave  the  populace. 
TJie  eventsoon  showed  on  what  fallacious  grounds  their  reliance  was  placed  (2). 
2l^°UM    ^^®  Convention  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  eJQfbrt  to  resist  the 
^«2^j-    inflammatory  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins.  By  an  united  effort  of 
Trib!lSi'7  the  Girondists  and  neutral  party,  Marat  was  sent  for  trial  to  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  on  the  charge  of  having  instigated  the  people  to  .de- 
mand the  punishment  of  the  National  Representatives.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Convention  being  broken  through,  and,  as 
such,  it  afforded  an  unfortunate  precedent,  which  the  sanguinary  party  were 
not  slow  in  following.    Yet  the  accusation  of  Marat  was  in  reality  no  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Assembly,  He  was  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
not  for  what  he  said  or  did  in  the  Convention,  but  for  a  circular  addressed  to 
the  departments,  as  President  of  the  Jacobin  Club ;  and  it  was  never  supposed 
that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  privileged  to  commit  treason  with- 
out its  walls  (3). 
veb*m«it^  The  Jacobins  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to  counteract  this 
aptatien  to^  yig^^Q^g  gfgp^  fj^g  clubs,  tho  ipullitude,  and  the  centre  of  insur 


rectiou,  the  Municipality,  were  put  in  motion.  The  whole  force  of  popular 
tith  April,  agitation  was  called  forth  to  save,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  that  aus- 
tere profound  philosopher,  formed  by  meditation  and  misfortune,  gifted  with 
such  profound  sagacity,  and  so  great  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  who 
aione  penetrated  the  designs  of  traitors  on  their  triumphal  cars,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  stupid  vulgar  were  still  loading  them  with  applause.^'  Pache, 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  demand,  in  the 
name  oif  five-and-thirty  Sections,  and  of  the  Commune,  the  expulsion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde.  The  young  and  generous  Boyer  Fonfrede  demanded 
to  be  included  in  the  list  of  the  proscribe A|  an  act  of  devotion  which  subse- 
quently cost  him  his  life.  All  the  members  of  the  right  and  centre  rose,  and 
insisted  upon  being  joined  with  their  colleagues  in  the  accusation.  The  peti- 
tion was  rejected,  but  the  designs  of  its  authors  were  gained ;  it  accustomed 
the  people  to  the  spectacle  of  the  Convention  being  besieged  by  popular  cla- 
mour, and  impaired  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  by  exhibiting  the  impu- 
nity with  which  its  members  might  be  assailed  (4J. 

m  Hist,  de  U  Coar.  ii.  192.  (3)  Toul.  iv.  389.  Th.  !▼.  150. 

(2)  HisU  de  k  Couv.  i.  130.  (4)  Tool,  iii.  33»,  3iO.  Mig,  i.  259.  Th.  ir.  IJO. 

Uc.  ii.  67. 
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He  is  .c  Marat  was  accompanied  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  by  the 
quitted,  ^^hoje  leadcrs  of  the  Jacobin  party.  He  was  acquitted,  and  brought 
back  in  triumph  to  the  Assembly.  An  immense  multitude  came  with  him 
to  the  gates;  the  leaders  of  the  mob  entered,  and  exclaimed, — "  We  bring  you 
back  the  toave  Marat,  the  tried  friend  of  the  people;  they  will  never  cease 
to  espouse  his  cause."  A  sapper  broke  off  from  the  multitude,  and  exclaimed 
— "  Marat  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  people;  had  his  head  fallen,  the  head 
of  the  sapper  would  have  fallen  with  it."  At  these  words,  he  brandished  his 
axe  in  the  air,  amidst  shouts  of  applause  from  the  Mountain  and  the  galle- 
ries. The  mob  insisted  upon  defiling  in  triumph  through  the  hall;  before  the 
President  could  consult  the  Assembly  on  the  subject,  the  unruly  body  rushed 
in,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and  climbing  over  all  the  barriers,  seated 
themselves  in  the  vacant  places  of  the  deputies,  who  retired  in  disgust  from 
such  a  scene  of  violence.  The  Convention  beheld  in  silence  the  defeat  of  its 
measures;  the  Jacobins  redoubled  their-  efforts  to  improve  the  victory  they 
had  gained.  Its  approaches  were  incessantly  besieged  by  an  unruly  mob,  who 
clamoured  for  vengeance  against* the  proscribed  deputies;  the  galleries  were 
filled  by  partisans  of  the  Jacobins,  who  stifled  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  loudly  applauded  the  most  violent  proposals;  the  clubs,  at  night, 
resounded  with  demands  of  vengeance  against  the  traitor  faction  (4). 

The  Girondists  now  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  coercing  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Municipality .  Guadet,  in  an  energetic  di»- 
Energetic  coursc,  dcclarcd, — "  Citizens,  while  good  men  lament  in  silence 
£™ad?t**°'  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  the  conspirators  are  in  motion  to 
loth  May.  destroy  it.  Like  Caesar,  they  exclaim — '  Let  others  speak,  we  act.* 
To  meet  them,  we  must  act  also.  The  evil  lies  in  the  impunity  of  the  conspi- 
rators of  March  10 ;  in  the  prevailing  anarchy;  in  the  misrule  of  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris,  who  thirst  only  for  power  and  gold.  There  is  yet  time  to  save  the 
country,  and  our  own  tarnished  honour.  I  propose  instantly  to  annul  the 
authorities  of  Paris ;  to  replace  the  Municipality  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Sec- 
tions ;  to  unite  the  supplementary  members  of  the  Assembly  at  Bourges;  and 
to  announce  this  resolution  to  the  departments  by  extraordinary  couriers." 
These  decisive  measures,  if  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  would  have  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  Municipality,  and  the  designs  of  the  conspirators;  but  they 
would  have  at  once  occasioned  a  civil  war,  and,  by  dividing  the  centre  of 
action,  augmented  the  danger  of  foreign  subjugation.  The  majority  were  in- 
fluenced by  these  considerations;  the  separation  of  the  Assembly  into  two 
divisions,  one  at  Paris,  one  at  Bourges,  seemed  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
conflicting  governments.  Barr^re  supported  these  opinions.  "  It  is  by  union 
and  firmness,"  h^  said,  "  that  you  must  dissipate  the  storms  which  assail  you; 
division  will  accelerate  your  ruin ;  do  you  imagine,  that,  if  the  conspirators 
Idipt^!  but  <i'ssolve  the  Convention  in  the  centre  of  its  power,  they  will  have 
So^of"'*'  any  difl5culty  in  disposing  of  its  remnant,  assembled  at  Bourges?  1 
Twelve  ap-  proposo  that  we  should  nominate  a  commission  of  twelve  persons, 
May  15.*  to  watch  ovcr  the  designs  of  the  Commune,  to  examine  into  the 
recent  disorders,  and  arrest  the  persons  of  their  authors ;  but  never,  by  acced- 
ing to  the  measure  of  Guadet,  declare  ourselves  unequal  to  combat  its  in- 
fluence." This  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  the  opportunity 
of  destroying  the  Municipality  lost  for  ever  (2j. 

(1)  Totd.  260.   Uc.  ii.  60-    Mig.  i.  290.  Th.  iv,        (2)  TouL  iii.  261.  Miff,  i,  260,  261.  Tk.  it.  1«. 
151,152. 
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mwtLL"'    '^^^  Commission  of  Twelve,  however,  commenced  their  proceed- 
Srondisfs*  ^^^^  ^^^^  vigorous  measures.  A  conspiracy  against  the  majority  of 
aild'con»eo.  the  Gonveution  had  for  some  time  been  openly  organized  in  Paris; 
Slaj!  "*'    the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers  was  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  an 
insurrectionary  committee  sat  night  and  day.  The  public  fervour  soon  de- 
manded more  than  the  mere  proscription  of  the  thirty  deputies,;  thi^ee  hun- 
dred were  required.  Varlet  had  openly  proposed  a  plan  for  the  insurrection, 
which  WAS  discussed  amidst  furious  cries  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  execution  » 
of  the  design  fixed  for  the  22d  May.  it  was  agreed  that  the  armed  multitude 
should  proceed  to  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  with  the  Rights  of  Man  veiled 
by  crape,  to  seize  and  expel  all  the  members  who  had  belonged  to  the  Con- 
stituent, or  Legislative  Assemblies,  turnout  the  ministry,  and  destroy  all  who 
bore  the  napie  of  Bourbon  (1). 

The  Committee  speedily  obtained  evidence  of  this  conspiracy ;  and  arrested 
one  of  its  leaders,  Hubert,  the  author  of  an  obscene  and  revolting  revolu- 
tionary journal,  entitled  the  "  Pere  Duchesne,"  which  had  acquired  immense 
drculation  among  the  followers  of  the  Municipality.  That  turbulent  body 
instantly  put  itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  declared  its  sittings  permanent, 
and  invited  the  people  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Some  of  the  most 
violent  Sections  followed  their  example;  those  who  held  out  for  the  Assem- 
bly, were  besiegedi  by  clamorous  bands  of  armed  men.  The  Club  of  the 
26th  May.  Jacoblus,  of  tho  Cordeliers,  of  the  Revolutionary  Sections,  sat  day 
and  night;  the  agitation  of  Paris  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  (2). 

On  the  25th  May,  a  furious  multitude  assembled  round  the  hall  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding,  in  the  most 
threatening  terms,  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  imme- 
diate liberation  of  Hebert,  the  imprisoned  member  of  the  Magistracy,-- some 
even  went  the  length  of  insisting  that  the  Commission  should  immediately 
be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Isnard,  President  of  the  Assembly,  a 
courageous  and  eloquent  Girondist,  replied, — "  Listen  to  my  words :  if  ever 
the  Convention  is  exposed  to  danger;  if  another  of  those  insurrections,  which 
have  recurred  so  frequently  since  the  10th  March,  breaks  out,  and  the  Con- 
vention is  outraged  by  an  armed  faction,  France  will  rise  as  oneman  to  avenge 
our  cause;  Paris  will  be  destroyed,  and  soon  the  stranger  will  inquire  on 
which  bank  of  the  Seine  Paris  stood  (3)." 

This  indignant  reply  produced,  at  the  moment,  a  great  impression;  but 
crowds  of  subsequent  petitioners,  with  Danton  at  their  head,  quickly  ap- 
peared, and  restored  confidence  to  the  conspirators.  Upon  the  continued  re- 
fusal of  l3nard  to  liberate  Hubert,  crowds  from  the  benches  of  the  Mountain 
rose  to  drag  him  from  his  seat;  the  Girondists  assembled  to  defend  him.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Danton,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed — "  So 
much  impudence  is  beyond  endurance;  we  will  resist  you;  let  there  be  no 
longer  any  truce  between  the  Mountain  and  the  base  men  who  wished  to  save 
the  tyrant  (4)." 

The  deputies  from  the  Municipality  retired  on  that  occasion,  without  hav- 
ing obtained  what  they  desired;  but  they  were  resolved  instantly  to  proceed 
to  insurrection.  All  the  remainder  of  the  25th  and  the  whole  of  the  26th,  was 
spent  in  agitation,  and  exciting  the  people  by  the  most  inflammatory  ha- 

(i)  Th.  It.  206.  (3)  Lac.  ii.  68,  69.  Mig.  i.  262.  Th.  iv.  213. 

(2)  Lac.  ii.  67,  68.  Mig.  i.  261,  262-  Th.  iv.         (4)  MJg.i.  262.  Lac.  ii.  09. 
210,211. 
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rangues.  Such  was  the  success  of  their  efforts,  that,  by  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  eight-and-twenty  Sections  were  assembled  to  petition  for  the  liberation 
of  Hubert.  The  commission  of  twelve  could  only  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
armed  force  of  three  Sections;  but  they  hastened,  on  the  first  summons,  to 
the  support  of  the  Convention,  and  ranged  themselves,  with  their  arms  and 
artillery,  round  the  hal).  But  an  immense  multitude  crowded  round  their 
ranks,  cries  of— ^^  Death  to  the  Girondists !''  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  the 
hearts  even  of  the  most  resolute  began  to  quail  under  the  fury  and  mena- 
cing conduct  of  the  people  (1). 

The  Girondists  with  difficulty  maintained  their  ground  against  the  Jacobins 
within  the  Assembly^  and  the  furious  multitude  who  besieged  its  walls,  when 
Garat,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  entered  and  deprived  them  of  their  last 
Desperate  rcsource,  the  necessity  of  unbending  firmness.  When  called  upon 
cont«t  in  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Paris,  he  declared  "  that  he  saw  no  ap- 
bty.  Kn»>rt  pearance  of  a  conspiracy ;  that  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  respect 
riwini"iHlri»  from  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  Assembly ;  and  that  the  only 
tranquil.  perfidious  design  which  he  believed  existed,  was  to  divide,  by  the 
dread  of  chimerical  dangers,  two  parties,  equally  desirous  of  promoting  the 
public  welfare."  In  making  this  report,  Garat  had  been  deceived  by  Pach^, 
Mayor  of  Paris,  a  hypocritical  Jacobin,  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
France  had  reason  then  to  lament  the  retirement  of  the  Arm  and  sagacious 
Roland  from  his  important  office  (2). 

Struck  dumb  by  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  report,  which  ap- 
peared accountable  only  on  the  defection  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
Girondists, for  the  most  part,  withdrewfrom  the  Assembly,  and  the  courageoos 
isnard  was  replaced  in  the  presidents  chair,  by  Hdrault  de  S^chelles.  Yield- 
ing to  the  clamour  which  besieged  the  Legislature,  he  declared  ^^  the  force  of 
reason  and  of  the  people  are  the  same  thing;  you  demand  a  magistrate  in 
detention,  the  representatives  of  the  people  restore  him  to  you.''  The  motion 
was  then  put,  that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  shonld  be  abolished,  and  Hu- 
bert set  at  liberty;  it  was  carried  at  midnight,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from 
the  mob,  who  constituted  the  majority,  by  climbing  over  the  rails,  and  voting 
on  the  benches  of  the  Mountain  with  the  Jacobins  (3). 

Ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  their  untimely  desertion  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Girondists,  on  the  folio  wing  day,  assembled  inforce,  and  reversed  the 
decree,  extorted  by  force,  on  the  preceding  evening.  Lanjuinais  in  an  especial 
manner  distinguished  himself  in  this  debate,  which  was  tumultuous  and  me- 
»6ih  M«y.  naeing  to  the  very  last  degree,  "  Above  fifty  thousand  citizens,"  said 
he,  '^have  already  been  imprisoned  in  the  departments,  by  orders  of  your 
commissioners ;  more  arbitrary  arrests  have  taken  place  than  under  the  old 
regime  in  a  whole  century ;  and  you  have  excited  all  this  tumult,  because  we 
have  put  into  custody  two  or.  three  individuals  who  openly  proclaimed  murder 
and  pillage.  Your  commissaries  are  piroconsuls,  who  act  far  from  yon,  and 
without  your  knowledge,  and  your  whole  jealousy  is  centred  on  the  Comniis- 
sion  placed  under  your  eyes,  and  subject  toyour  immediate  control.  On  Sunday 
last,  it  was  proposed  at  the  Jacobins  to  have  a  general  massacre  in  Paris;  to- 
night the  same  proposal  is  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the 
Electoral  Club  of  the  fiv^che ;  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  are  ready;  we  effer 
them  to  you,  and  yet  you  hesitate;  you  protect  only  assassins  covered  with 

(1)  Th.  ir .  2i4, 21 5.  (3)  Lac.  if.  99.  Mfg.  i.  399.  Th.  it.  929,  »l. 

(2)  Lac,  ii,  69.  Mig.  i.  263.  Th.  ii.  an,  21 8. 
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blood."  At  these  words  the  Mountain  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and 
Legendre  threatened  to  throw  him  headlong  from  the  Tribune.  But  the  intre- 
pid Lanjuinais  kept  bis  ground;  and  the  decree  of  the  preceding  day  was 
reversed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one.  The  Jacobins  instantly  broke  out  into  the 
mostfurious  exclamation.  "  Yesterday,"  said  Danton,  "  you  did  an  act  of  jus- 
tice; beware  of  departing  from  its  example;  if  you  persist  in  asserting  the 
powers  you  have  usurped ;  if  arbitrary  imprisonments  continue ;  if  the  public 
magistrates  are  not  restored  to  their  functions,  after  having  shown  that  we 
surpass  our  enemies  in  moderatiou.and  wisdom,  we  will  show  that  we  surpass 
them  in  audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour." — ''  You  have  violated  the 
*  Rights  of  Man,'"  said  CoUot-d'Herbois ;  "  tremble!  we  are  about  to  follow 
your  example;  they  shall  not  serve  as  a  shield  to  tyrants.  Throw  a  veil  over  the 
statue  of  Liberty,  so  impudently  placed  in  the  midst  of  your  hall;  we  will  not 
incur  the  guilt  of  any  longer  restraining  the  indignation  of  the  people  (1)." 
Renewal  of  Thc  agltatiou,  which  had  begun  to  subside,  after  the  victory  of 
mtioTon  the  preceding  evening,  was  renewed  with  redoubled  violence  on 
Ma,  3i»t.  ^Yie  reversal  of  the  decree.  Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Chaumette, 
and  Pach^,  immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  a  new  revolt;  the 
29th  was  employed  for  arranging  the  forces.  On  the  30th,  the  members  of  the 
Electoral  Body,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Clubs,  the  Deputies  of  the  Sections, 
declared  themselves  in  insurrection;  Henriot  received  the  command  of  the 
armed  force ;  and  the  Sans-Culottes  were  promised  forty  sous  a-day  while 
under  arms.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  g^n^- 
rale  beat  at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  3ist,  and  the  forces  of  the  Fau*" 
bourgs  marched  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  was  assembled  (2). 
On  this  occasion  the  first  symptom  appeared  of  a  division  between  Danton 
and  Robespierre  and  the  more  furious  Jacobins  :  the  former  was  desirous  of 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Committee  of  Twellve,  but  not  of  an  outrage  on 
the  legislature ;  the  latter  wished  to  overturn  the  Convention  by  the  force  of 
the  Municipality.  But  he  was  already  passed  in  the  career  of  revolution  by 
more  desperate  insurrectionists :  a  general  revolt  had  been  resolved  on  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  Insurrection ;  a  moral  insurrection,  as  they  termed 
it,  unaccompanied  by  pillage  or  violence,  but  with  such  an  appalling  display 
of  physical  force  as  should  render  resistance  impossible.  Forty-eight  Sections 
met,  and  publicly  announced  their  determination  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt ;  andby  daybreak,  on  the  31st,  all  Paris  was  in  arms  (3). 

The  National  Guard,  and  the  insurgent  forces,  were  at  first  timid,  and  un* 

certain  whose  orders  to  obey,  and  for  what  object  they  were  called  out.  The 

terrible  cannoneers,  the  janizaries  of  the  Revolution,  took  the  lead.  The  cry 

"Vive  la  Montague!  P^rissent  les  Girondins!"  broke  from  their  ranks,  and 

revealed  the  secret  of  the  day;  they  fixed  the  wavering  by  the  assumption  of 

the  lead.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  object  was  to  present  a  petition, 

supported  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  Assembly,  demanding  the  proscription 

<rf  the  twenty-two  leaders  of  tiie  Gironde,  the  suppression  of  the  Committee 

of  Twelve,  and  the  imposition  of  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  bread  (4). 

Vast  Fofrts    In  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  the  old  centre  of  insurrections,  the 

rtfw^"  revolt  assumed  a  more  disorderly  character.  Pillage,  immediate 

b««rg..      japjiue  and  disorder,  could  alone  rouse  its  immense  population. 

The  Commune  excited  their  cupidity,  by  proposing  to  march  to  the  Palais- 

(1)  Th.  IV.  253,  aa4.  (3)  Th.  iv.  236,  237. 

(2)  Mig.  i.  265.  Lac.  ii.  70,  71.  Th.  iv.  225,  238.         (4)  Lac.  ii.  71.  Mig.  i.  265.  Th.  iv.  238,  239. 
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Royal,  whose  shopkeepers  were  the  richest  in  Paris.  "Arm  yourselYcs," 
exclaimed  the  agents  of  the  Municipality,  "  the  Gounter-Bevolution  is  at 
hand;  at  the  Palais-Royal  they  are  this  moment  crying  '  Vive  le  Roi,'  and 
trampUng  under  foot  the  national  colours;  all  its  inhabitants  are  accomplices 
in  the  plot;  march  to  the  Palais-Royal,  and  thence  to  the  Convention.'*  But 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  prepared  for  their  defence ;  the  gates  of 
the  palace  were  shut,  and  artillery  placed  in  the  avenues  which  led  to  them. 
When  the  immense  forest  of  pikes  began  to  debouche  from  the  side  of  the 
Faubourgs,  the  cannoneers  stood  with  lighted  matches  to  their  pieces;  and 
the  wave  of  insurrection  rolled  aside  to  the  more  defenceless  quarter  of  the 
Legislature  (i). 

The  Convention  had  early  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin ;  the  chie& 
of  the  Girondists,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  their  friends,  all 
repaired  to  the  post  of  danger.  They  had  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  a 
common  friend,  assembled  together  armed,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly ;  but  at  daybreak  they  left  their  asylum,  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
Convention  as  the  tocsin  was  sounding.  Garat  persisted  in  maintaining  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear;  that  a  moral  insurrection  alone  was  in  contempla- 
tion. Pach^,  with  hypocritical  zeal,  declared  that  he  had  doubled  the  Guards 
of  the  Convention,  and  forbid  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  be  discharged.  At  that 
instant,  the  sound  of  the  artillery  was  heard ;  the  agitation  of  the  Assembly 
immediately  became  extreme.  "I  demand,''  said  Tburiot,  "that  the  Com- 
mission of  Twelve  be  instantly  dissolved." — ^^'And  I,"  saidTallien,  "that  the 
sword  of  the  law  strike  the  conspirators  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention." 
The  Girondists  insisted  that  Henriot,  the  commander-in-chief,  should  be 
called  to  the  bar,  for  sounding  the  cannon  of  alarm  without  the  authority  of 
the  Convention.  "  If  a  conibat  commences,"  said  Vergniaud,  "whatever  be  its 
result,  it  will  ruin  the  Republic.  Let  all  the  members  swear  to  die  at  their 
posts."  They  all  took  the  oath;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  forgotten.  "Dissolve 
the  Commission  of  Twelve,"  said  Danton,  with  his  tremendous  voice;  ^Hhe 
cannon  has  sounded.  If  you  have  any  political  discretion  you  will  take 
advantage  of  the  public  agitation  to  furnish  you  with  an  excuse  for  retracing 
your  steps,  and  regaining  your  lost  popularity.  1  address  myself  to  those 
deputies  who  have  some  regard  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
not  to  those  insane  mortals  who  listen  to  nothing  but  their  passions.  Hesitate 
no  longer,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  people." — "What  people?''  exclaimed 
Yergniaud.  "  That  people,"  replied  Danton,  "  that  immense  body,  which  is 
our  advanced  guard ;  which  hates  alike  every  species  of  tyranny,  and  that 
base  moderation  which  would  speedily  bring  it  back.  Hasten  then  to  satisff 
them;  save  them  from  the  aristocrats;  save  them  from  their  own  anger;  and 
if  the  movement  should  continue  when  this  is  done,  Paris  will  soon  annihilate 
the  factions  who  disturb  its  tranquillity  (2). 

Thry  Mr.  Thc  TuileHes  were  blockaded  by  the  multitude;  their  presence, 
SSuh?  and  the  vociferous  language  of  the  petitioners,  who  were  succes- 
couTeauon.  gj^^jy  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  encouraged  the  Jacobins 
to  attempt  the  instant  destruction  of  their  opponents,  Barrere,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  proposed  as  a  compromise,  that  the  Commission  of 
Twelve  should  be  dissolved;  Robespierre  and  his  associates  urged  the  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  Girondists :— -"  Citizens,"  said  he, "  let  us  not  lose  our  time 

(I)  Lm.  ii.  VU  n.  IT.  247.  (2)  Mis.  i.  3M.  n.  it.  2Si,  M«.  24J.  iM,  '^ 
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in  Tain  clamours,  and  insignificant  propositions.  This  day  is  perhaps  the  last 
of  the  struggles  of  freedom  against  tyranny." — "  More,  then,"  exclaimed 
Vergniaud. — "  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  I  move,  and  my  motion  is  against  you !  Against 
you,  who,  after  the  Revolution  of  August  10,  strove  to  lead  to  the  scafibld  the 
men  who  achieved  it;  against  you,  who  have  never  ceased  to  urge  measures 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Paris;  against  you,  who  endeavoiflred  to  save  the 
tyrant;  against  you,  who  have  conspired  with  Dumouriez  to  overthrow  the 
Republic;  against  you,  who  have  unrelentingly  attacked  those  whose  heads 
Dumouriez  demanded ;  against  you,  whose  criminal  vengeance  lias  provoked 
the  cries  of  indignation,  which  you  now  reproach  as  a  crime  to  those  who 
have  suffered  from  it. — ^I  move  the  immediate  accusation  of  those  who  have 
conspired  with  Dumouriez,  and  are  specified  in  the  petitions  of  the  people." 
The  Assembly,  moved  by  the  violence  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
deemed  it  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  Barr^re,  and  the 
Committee,  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Commission,  without  the  violent  pro- 
posals of  the  Jacobins;  a  ruinous  precedent  of  submission  to  popular  violence, 
which  soon  brought  about  their  total  subjugation  (1). 

But  the  Revolutionists  had  no  intention  of  stopping  half-way  in  their  career 
of  violence.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  Billaud-Varennes  declared  in  the 
Club  of  the  lacobins.  "  That  they  had  only  half  done  their  work ;  it  must  be 
instantly  completed,  before  the  people  have  time  to  cool  in  their  ardour." — 
"Be  assured,"  said  Bourdon  de  TOise,  "  that  all  those  who  wish  to  establish  a 
burgage  aristocracy  ^i\\  soon  begin  to  reflect  on  their  proceedings.  Already 
they  ask,  when  urged  to  put  themselves  in  insurrection,  against  whom  are 
we  to  revolt?  The  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  the  clergy  are  destroyed.  Who, 
then,  are  our  oppressors?"  Lest  any  such  reaction  should  take  place,  they 
resolved  to  keep  the  people  continually  in  agitation.  The  ist  of  June  was 
devoted  to  completing  the  preparations;  in  the  evening,  Marat  himself 
mounted  the  steeple  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  sounHed  the  tocsin.  The 
g6n6rale  beat  through  the  night,  and  Paris  was  under  arms  by  daybreak  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  (2). 

On  this,  the  last  day  that  they  were  to  meet  in  this  world,  the  Girondists 
dined  together  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  defence  which  yet  remained  in 
the  desperate  state  of  their  fortunes.  Thdr  opinions,  as  usual,  were  much 
divided.  Some  thought  that  they  should  remain  firm  at  their  posts,  and  die 
on  their  curule  chairs,  defending  to  the  last  extremity  the  sacred  character 
with  which  they  were  invested.  Potion,  Buzot,  and  Gensonn^,  supported  that 
mournful  and  magnanimous  resolution.  Barbaroux,  consulting  only  his  im- 
petuous courage,  was  desirous  to  brave  his  enemies  by  his  presence  in  the 
Convention.  Others,  among  whom  were  Louvet,  strenuously  maintained  that 
they  should  instantly  abandon  the  Convention,  where  their  deliberations 
were  no  longer  free,  and  the  majority  were  intimidated  by  the'daggers  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  retire  each  into  his  own  department,  to  return  to  Paris  with 
such  a  force  as  should  avenge  the  cause  of  the  national  representation.  The 
deliberation  was  still  going  forward,  when  the  clang  of  the  tocsin  and  the 
rolling  of  the  drums  warned  them  that  the  insurrection  had  commenced;  and 
they  broke  up  without  having  come  to  any  determination  (3). 

At  eight  o'clock,  Henriot  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  immense  columns 
<rf  armed  men  assembled  round  the  H6tel-de-Vrlle,  presented  himself  before 

.  (0  Mig.  i.  208,  Lac.  ii.  73.  TouI.  iii.  -US:  Tb,         OSt)  Mig.  i.  269.  Th.  It.  258,^159.   Toul.  iii.  i\i 
*^' 251, 252,  .    (Sf)Th.iv.260, 
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the  Council  of  the  Municipality,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  insurgent 
people,  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  ohtained  the 
arrest  of  the  obnoxious  deputies. 

The  forces  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  most  formidable.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  tumbrils,  and  waggons  of  balls  complete, 
furnaces  to  heat  them  red-hot,  lighted  matches,  apd  drawn  swords  in  the 
hands  of  the  gunners,  resembled  rather  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  a 
powerful  fortress,  than  demonstrations  against  a  pacific  legislature.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  several  battalions,  who  had  marched  that  morning  for  la  Vendee, 
received  counter-orders,  and  re-entered  Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme  irrita- 
tion. They  were  instantly  supplied  with  assignats,  worth  five  francs  each, 
and  ranged  themselves  round  Henriot,  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  even 
against  the  Convention.  After  haranguing  them  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  he 
proceeded  to  the  other  insurgents,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  marched 
to  the  Carrousel.  By  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  avenues  to  the  Tuileries  were 
blockaded  by  dense  columns  and  artillery;  and  eighty  thousand  armed  men 
surrounded  the  defenceless  representatives  of  the  people  (i). 

Few  only  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  present  at  this  meeting.  The 
iiitrepid  Lanjuinais  was  among  the  number;  from  the  Tribune,  he  drew  a 
leblTelii  picture,  in  true  and  frightful  colours,  of  the  stale  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Assembly,  deliberating  for  three  days  under  the  poniards  of  assassins,  threat- 
ened without  by  a  furious  multitude,  domineered  within  by  a  faction,  who 
wielded  at  will  its  violence^  descending  from  degradation  to  degradation, 
rewarded  for  its  condescension  with  arrogance,  for  its  submission  by  outrage. 
"As  long  as  I  am  permitted  ta  raise  my  voice  in  this  place,"  said  he,  "I 
shall  never  suffer  the  national  representation  to  be  degraded  in  my  person. 
Hitherto  yo'u  have  done  nothing;  you  have  only  suffered;  you  have  sanc- 
tioned every  thing  required  of  you.  An  insurrection  assembles,  and  names 
a  committee  to  organize  a  revolt,  with  a  commander  of  the  armed  force  to 
direct  it;  and  you  tolerate  the  insurrection,  the  committee,  the  commander." 
At  these  words,  the  cries  of  the  Mountain  drowned  his  voice,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins rushed  forward  to  drag  him  from  the  Tribune ;  but  he  held  fast,  and  the 
President  at  length  succeeded  in  restoring  silence.  *'  I  demand,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  all  the  Revolutionary  authorities  of  Paris  be  instantly  dissol- 
ved; that  every  thing  done  during  the  last  three  days  be  annulled;  that  all 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  an  illegal  authority  be  declared  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law."  He  had  hardly  concluded,  when  the  insurgent  petitioners  en- 
tered, and  demanded  his  own  arrest,  and  that  of  the  other  Girondists.  Their 
language  was  brief  and  decisive.  '^  The  citizens  of  Paris,"  said  they,  "  have 
been  four  days  under  arms ;  for  four  days  they  have  demanded  from  their 
mandatories  redress  of  their  rights  so  scandalously  violated ;  and  for  four  days 
their  mandatories  have  done  nothing  to  satisfy  them.  The  conspirators  must 
instantly  be  placed  under  arrest :  You  must  instantly  save  the  people,  or  they 
will  take  their  safety  into  their  own  hands." — "  Save  the  people,"  exclaimed 
the  Jacobins;  *'  save  your  colleagues,  by  agreeing  to  their  provisional  arrest." 
Barr^re  and  the  neutral  party  urged  the  proscribed  deputies  to  have  the  ge- 
nerosity to  give  in  their  resignations  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind. 
Isnard,  Lanthenas,  and  others,  complied  with  the  request;  Lanjuinais  posi- 
tively refused.  *' Hitherto,"  said  he,  "I  have  shown  some  courage;  I  will 

(1 )  Mig.  i.  269.  Toul.  iii.  415,  424.  Th,  it.  261,  262. 
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not  fail  at  the  last  extremity :  Tou  need  not  expect  from  me  either  suspen- 
sion or  resignation.'*  Being  violently  interrupted  by  the  left,  he  added, 
When  the  ancients  prepared  a  sacrifice,  they  crowned  the  victim  with  flowers 
and  garlands  when  they  conducted  him  to  the  altar;  the  priest  sacriGced  him, 
bat  added  not  insult  or  injury.  But  you,  more  cruel  than  they,  commit  out- 
rages on  the  victim,  who  is  making  no  efforts  to  avert  his  fate." — "  I  have 
sworn  to  die  at  my  post,"  said  Barbaroux;  "  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Bend,  if 
you  please,  before  the  Municipahty,  you  who  refused  to  arrest  their  wicked- 
ness ;  or  rather  imitate  us,  whom  their  fury  immediately  demands :  Wait, 
and  brave  their  fury.  You  may  compel  me  to  sink  under  their  daggers  :  You 
shall  not  make  me  fall  at  their  feet  (1)." 
They  move    While  thc  AsscmbW  was  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and  swayed  al- 

out  of  the  ,      ,  ,        ,      .         .  ,  ?  .       .  i»  .        J     ^ 

H«n.  ternately  by  terror  and  admiration,  Lacroix,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Danton's,  entered  with  a  haggard  air,  and  announced  that  he  had  been  stop- 
ped at  the  gate,  and  that  the  Convention  was  imprisoned  within  its  walls. 
The  secret  of  the  revolt  became  now  evident;  it  was  not  conducted  by  Dan- 
ton  and  the  MounUin,  but  by  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  Municipality.  "  We 
must  instantly  avenge,"  said  Dan  ton,  "  this  outrage  on  the  national  repre- 
sentation :  ^*et  us  go  forth,  and  awe  the  rebels  by  the  majesty  of  the  legisla- 
ture?** Headed  by  its  President  the  Convention  set  out,  and  moved  in  a  body, 
with  the  signs  of  distress,  to  the  principal  gate  leading  to  the  Place  de  Car- 
rousel. They  were  there  met  by  Henriot  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  at  the  head  of  the  most  devoted  battalions  of  the  Faubourgs.  "  What 
Bat  .re  do  ihc  pcoplc  dcmaud  ?"  said  the  President,  Herault  de  S^helles; 
bnJewm^  "  the  Convention  is  occupied  with  nothing  but  their  welfare." — 
Btndf.  ((  Herault,"  replied  Flenriot,  "  the  people  are  not  to  be  deceived 
with  fine  words ;  they  demand  that  four-and-twenty  culpable  deputies  be 
given  up." — '^  Demand  rather  that  we  should  be  given  up,"  exclaimed  those 
who  surrounded  the  President.  "  Cannoneers!  to  your  pieces!"  replied  Hen- 
riot.  Two  guns,  charged  with  grape-«hot,  were  pointed  against  the  Assembly, 
which  involuntarily  fell  back ;  and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  find  the  means 
of  escape  at  the  other  gates  of  the  garden,  returned  in  dismay  to  the  hall. 
Marat  followed  them,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  brigands.  *'  I  order  you  in  the 
name  of  the  people  to  enter,  to  deliberate,  and  to  obey  (2)«" 
cl'AJldil?  When  the  members  were  seated,  Couthon  rose.  "  You  have  now 
Jnd  hr"r.^  had  convincing  evidence,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Convention  is  per- 
wned.  fectlyfree;  the  indignation  of  tbe  people  is  only  pointed  against 
certain  unworthy  members  :  We  are  surrounded  by  their  homage  and  affec- 
tion :  Let  us  obey  alike  our  own  conscience,  and  their  wishes.  I  propose 
that  Lanjuinais,  Vergniaud,  Sillery,  GensonntS  Le  Hardi,  Guadet,  Potion, 
Brissot,  Boileau,  Birotteau,  Yalaz^,  Gomaire,  Bertrand,  Gardien,  Kervd^gan, 
Mollevaut,  Bergoing,  Barbaroux,  Lebon,  Buzot,  Lasource,  Rabaut,  Sailes, 
Gharabon,  Gorsas,  Grangeneuve,  Lesage,  Vig^e,  Louvet,  and  Henri  Larivi^re, 
be  immediately  put  under  arrest."  With  the  dagger  at  their  throats,  the 
Convention  passed  the  decree :  A  large  body  had  the  courage  to  protest 
against  the  violence,  and  refuse  to  vote.  This  suicidal  measure  was  carried 
^y  the  sole  votes  of  the  Mountain,  and  a  few  adherents :  the  great  majority 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  it.  The  multitude  gave  tumultuous  cheers,  and 

(l)Mig.  1.270.  271.    Lac.  ii.  72,  73.    Tonl.  iii.         (2)  Ij)c.'ii.  76,  77.    Mig.  i,  268,  272.    Th.  ir. 
«0,  434.  Th.  iv.  264,  265.  268,  270. 
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dispersed ;  their  victory  was  complete ;  the  Munidpality  of  Paris  had  over- 
thrown the  National  Assembly  (i ). 

The  political  career  of  the  Girondists  was  terminated  by  this  day;  thence- 
forward they  were  known  only  as  individuals,  by  their  heroic  conduct  in 
adversity  and  death.  Their  strife  with  the  Jacobins  was  a  long  struggle 
between  two  classes,  who  invariably  succeed  each  other  in  the  lead  of 
revolutionary  convulsions.  The  rash  and  reckless,  but  able  and  generous 
party,  which  trusted  to  the  force  of  reason  in  popular  assemblies,  perished 
because  they  strove  to  arrest  the  torrent  they  had  let  loose,  to  avenge  the 
massacres  of  September,  avoid  the  execution  of  the  King,  resist  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
With  the  excitement  of  more  vehement  passions,  with  the  approach  of  more 
pressing  dangers,  with  the  advent  of  times  when  ];Doderation  seemed  a  crime, 
they  expired.  Thereafter,  when  every  legal  form  was  violated,  every  appeal 
against  violence  stifled  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Girondists,  democratic 
despotism  marched  in  its  career  without  an  obstacle;  and  the  terrible  Dic- 
tatorship, composed  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  was  erected  in  resistless  sovereignty  (2). 
Many  escape  Thc  proscrlbcd  mcmbors  were  at  first  put  under  arrest  in  their 
i?nces.^  '*"  own  houscs.  Sevcral  found  the  means  of  escape  before  the  order 
for  their  imprisonment  was  issued.  Barbaroux,  Petion,  Lanjuinais,  Henri 
Lariviere,  arrived  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance 
to  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Parisian  mob  was  made,  which  speedily 
yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries.  Louvet  escaped  to  Bordeaux, 
and  subsequently  wandered  for  months  among  the  forests  and  caverns  of  the 
Jura,  where  he  employed  his  tiours  of  solitude  in  composing  the  able 
Memoirs  of  his  Life.  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  the  other  leaders,  were 
soop  afterwards  consigned  to  prison,  from  whence,  after  a  painful  interval, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold  (3). 
Their  Trial  Thclr  trial  aud  condemnation  took  place  in  October,  before  the 
TemnuS'on.  Rcvolutiouary  Tribunal.  The  Convention  passed  a  decree  autho- 
rizing their  trial;  the  indictment  against  them  was  general,  but  its  specific 
charges  affected  only  fwe  or  six  of  the  accused.  They  insisted  upon  the  right 
of  separate  defence ;  the  Jacobins,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the 
October  19.  Convention,  held  this  demand  decisive  evidence  of  a  new  con- 
spiracy. To  obviate  its  supposed  danger,  and  guard  against  the  effect  of  the 
well-known  eloquence  of  the  accused,  which  had  already  strongly  moved 
the  audience,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  the  trial  had  proceeded  some 
days,  obtained  from  the  Convention  a  decree,  authorizing  them  to  convict 
and  pass  sentence,  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
whether  they  had  been  heard  in  their  defence  or  not  (4). 

The  grounds  of  the  accusation  were  of  the  most  contemptible  kind;  Chau- 
mette  recounted  all  the  struggles  of  the  Municipality  with  the  C616  Droit, 
without  adding  a  single  fact  that  could  inculpate  the  accused;  the  wretch 
Hebert  recounted  the  particulars  of  his  arrest  by  the  Commission  of  Twelve, 
and  alleged  that  Roland  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  public  writers,  by 
offering  to  buy  up  his  obscenejournal,  the  Pere  Duchesne;  Destoumel  deponed 
that  the  accused  had  exerted  themselves  to  crush  the  Municipality,  declared 

(1)  Mig.  i.  272.  273.  Lac.  ii.  78,  ».  Th.  iv.         (3)  Mig.  li.  293- 

272.  (4)  Toal.  iv.  Hi.   Th.  ir.  3«9.   Mig.  ii.  2M. 

(2)  Th.  iv.  275,  276.  Uc.  ii.  T8,  99. 
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against  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  and  laboured  to  institute  a  departmental 
guard.  Chabot  was  the  most  virulent  of  the  witnesses  against  them;  he 
ascribed  to  them  a  Machiavelian  policy  throughout  all  the  Revolution ;  en- 
deavouring to  convert  every  thing  to  their  own  profit,  and  even  permitting 
the  massacres  of  September,  in  order  to  cut  off  some  of  their  enemies  among 
the  victims  (1). 

The  prosecution  lasted  nine  days.-  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  jury  declared 
themselves  convinced;  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  vehemence  of  Brissot, 
had  pleaded  in  vain.  The  Court  then  read  to  the  accused  the  decree  of  the 
Convention,  empowering  them  to  terminate  the  proceedings,  as  soon  asihe 
jury  had  declared  their  minds  made  lip;  they  saw  upon  this  that  their  fate 
was  determined,  as  they  were  to  be  condemned,  without  being  heard  in  their 
defence.  They  all  rose,  and,  by  loud  expressions  of  indignation,  drowned 
the  voice  of  the  President,  who  read  their  sentence.  Valaz^  stabbed  himself 
with  a  poniard,  and  perished  in  presence  of  the  Court,  who  immediately 
ordered  that  his  dead  body  should  be  borne  on  a  car  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  beheaded  with  the  other  prisoners.  ^Lasource  exclaimed  :  '^  I  die  at 
a  time  when  the  people  have  lost  their  reason  :  You  will  die  as  soon  as  they 
recover  it."  The  other  prisoners  embraced  each  other,  and  exclaimed,  "  Vive 
la  Rdpublique ! "  The  audience,  though  chiefly  composed  of  the  assassins  of 
September  2,  were  melted  to  tears  (2). 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  had  provided  Vergniaud  with  a  certain  and 
speedy  poison :  He  refused  to  make  use  of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  accom- 
Their  heroic  pauy  hls  frlcuds  to  the  scaffold.  The  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  which 
^^^'  poured  forth  the  night  before  his  execution,  on  the  expiring  liberty 
of  France,  in  strains  of  unprecedented  splendour,  entranced  even  the  melan- 
choly inmates  of  the  prison.  The  illustrious  prisoners  were  conducted,  on 
the  Slst  October,  to  the  place  of  execution.  They  marched  together  with  a 
firm  step,  singing  the  Revolutionary  song,  which  they  applied  by  a  slight 
change  to  their  own  situation  : 

"  Allons  enfans  de  la  palrie ! 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive ; 
Gontre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 
Le  couteau  sanglant  est  levc.'' 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  they  mutually  embraced, 
exclaiming,  "  Vive  la  Rdpublique ! "  Sillery  ascended  first;  he  bowed  with  a 
grave  air  to  the  people,  and  received  with  unshrinking  firmness  the  fatal 
stroke.  They  all  died  with  the  resolution  of  Romans,  protesting,  with  their 
last  breath,  their  attachment  to  freedom  and  the  Republic  (3). 

A  young  man,  named  Girey-Dupre,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  The  president  asked  if  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Brissot.  "  I 
had  that  happiness."—"  What  is  your  opinion  of  him  ?"— "  That  he  lived  like 
Aristides,  and  died  like  Sidney !"  was  the  intrepid  answer.  He  was  forthwith 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  with  the  firmness  of  his  departed 
friend  (4).     ■ 

Rabaut-St.-fitienne,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  pro- 
scribed deputies,  had  escaped  soon  after  the  2d  June  from  Paris.  Tired  of  wan- 
<5€ring  through  the  provinces,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  lived  concealed 

(1)  Th.  V.  384.  (3)  Lac.  ii.  99,  100.     Th.  v.  392.     Mig.  ii.  294. 

(2)  Tool.  iv.  H4,   lac.  ii.  99.  Mig.  ii.  291.  Th.     Toul.  iv.  il5.  Riouffe,  51,  52. 
^-  389,  390,  391.  (4)  Lac.  ii.  100. 
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in  the  bouse  of  one  of  those  faithful  friends,  of  whom  the  Reyolution  pro- 
doced  so  many  examples.  His  wife,  influenced  hy  the  most  tender  attachment) 
incessantly  watched  over  his  safety.  In  the  street,  one  day,  she  met  one  of 
the  Jacohins,  who  assured  her  of  liis  interest  in  her  hushand,  and  professed 
his  desire  to  give  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house.  Rahaut  being  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  desirous  of  saving  his  generous  host  from  farther 
danger,  informed  the  Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,  and  assigned  an  hour  of 
the  night  for  him  to  come  and  remove  him  from  it.  The  perfidious  wretch 
came  accompanied  by  gens-d'armes,  who  dragged  their  victim,  with  his 
friendly  host  and  hostess,  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  whence  they  were 
sent  to  the  scaffold  (1).  In  despair  at  having  been  the  instrument,  however 
innocent,  of  such  treachery,  his  wife,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  put 
herself  to  death. 

Trial  and  Madamo  Roland  was  the  next  victim .  This  heroic  woman  had  been 
Mad*.m°/  early  involved  in  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists,  of  whom  her 
Roland.  gpiendid  talents  had  almost  rendered  her  the  head.  Confined  in  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye,  she  employed  the  tedious  months  of  captivity  in  com- 
posing the  Memoirs,  which  so  weH  illustrate  her  eventful  life.  With  a  firm 
hand  she  traced,  in  that  gloomy  abode,  the  joyous  as  well  as  the  melancholy 
periods  of  her  existence;  the  brilliant  dreams  and  ardent  patriotism  of  her 
youth;  the  stormy  and  eventful  scenes  of  her  maturer  years;  the  horrors  and 
anguish  of  her  latest  days.  While  suffering  under  the  fanaticism  of  the  people, 
when  about  to  die  under  the  violence  of  the  mob,  she  never  abandoned  the 
principles  of  her  youth,  or  regretted  her  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
If  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter  and  her  hiisband  sometimes  melted  her  to 
tears,  she  regained  her  firmness  on  every  important  occasion.  Her  Memoirs 
evince  unbroken  serenity  of  mind,  though  she  was  frequently  interrupted  in 
their  composition  by  the  cries  of  those  whom  the  executioners  were  drag* 
ging  from  the  adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold  (2). 

?oTs*con"     ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ®^  ^^^  '^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  dressed  with  scrupulous  care  in 
rou*  con.    ^j^^^   y^j.  ^^^^  i)]ack  hair  fell  in  profuse  curls  to  her  waist;  but 

the  display  of  its  beauty  was  owing  to  her  jailors,  who  had  deprived  her  of 
all  means  of  dressing  it.  She  chose  that  dress  as  emblematic  of  the  purity  of 
her  mind.  Her  advocate,  M.  Chaveau-Lagarde,  visited  her  to  receive  her  last 
instructions;  drawing  a  ring  from  her  finger,  she  said, — *' To-morrow  I  shall 
be  no  more;  I  know  well  the  fate  which  awaits  me;  your  kind  assistance  could 
be  of  no  avail;  it  would  endanger  you  without  saving  me.  Do  not,  therefore, 
I  pray  you,  come  to  the  Tribunal,  but  accept  this  as  the  last  testimony  of  my 
regard."  Her  defence,  composed  by  herself  the  night  before  the  trial,  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  touching  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  Her  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges,  the  dignity  of  her  manner,  the  beauty  of 
her  figure,  melted  even  the  Revolutionary  audience  with  pity.  Finding  they 
could  implicate  her  in  no  other  way,  the  president  asked  her  if  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  husband's  retreat.  She  replied,  that  "whe- 
ther she  knew  it  or  not  she  would  not  reveal  it,  and  that  there  was  no  law 
by  which  she  was  obliged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  violate  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  nature."  Upon  this  she  was  immediately  condemned.  When  the  read- 
ing of  her  sentence  was  concluded,  she  rose  and  said,  'i  You  judge  me  worthy 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you  have  assassinated.  I  shall  en- 

(1)  Lac.  ii.  100.  (2)  Wouflfe,  50»  »|.     Uc.  »U  100.  BoI»d   i. 

passim,  and  97. 
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deavour  to  imitate  tbdr  firmness  on  the  scaffold."  She  regained  her  prison 
with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming  eye.  Her  whole  soul  appeared  absorbed  in 
the  heroic  feelings  with  which  she  was  animated  (i ) . 

She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same  car  with  a  man  whose  firm- 
ness was  not  equal  to  her  own.  While  passing  along  the  streets,  her  whole 
anxiety  appeared  to  be 'to  support  his  courage.  She  did  this  with  so  much 
siipplicity  and  effect,  thtit  she  frequently  brought  a  smile  on  the  lips  which 
were  about  to  perish.  At  the  place  of  execution  she  bowed  before  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Liberty,  and  pronounced  the  memorable  words,  '^  Oh,  Liberty !  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  your  name  I^^  When  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  she  had  the  generosity  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  her  com- 
panion, the  privilege  of  being  first  executed.  "Ascend  first,"  said  she,  "let 
me  at  least  spare  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood  flow."  Turning  to  the 
executioner,  she  asked  if  he  would  consent  to  that  arrangement ;  he  replied, 
"That  his  orders  were  that  she  should  die  the  first." — "You  cannot,"  said 
she,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  sure,  refuse  a  woman  her  last  request?"  Undis- 
mayed by  the  spectacle  which  immediately  ensued,  she  calmly  bent  her  head 
under  the  guillotine,  apd  perished  with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced  ever 
since  her  imprisonment  (2). 

Dfath  or  H.  Madame  Roland  had  predicted  that  her  husband  would  not  long 
Kound.  survive  her.  Her  prophecy  was  speedily  fulfilled.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, he  was  found  dead  on  the  road  between  Paris  and  Rouen;  he  had 
stabbed  himself  in  that  situation,  that  he  might  not,  by  the  situation  in  which 
his  body  was  found,  betray  the  generous  friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in 
his  misfortunes.  In  his  pocket  was  contained  a  letter,  in  these  terms  :— * 
"Whoever  you  are,  oh!  passenger,  who  discover  my  body,  respect  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate.  They  are  those  of  a  man  who  consecrated  his 
whole  life  to  be  useful  to  his  country ;  who  died  as  he  had  lived,  virtuous  and 
ijnsullled.  May  my  fellow-citizens  embrace  more  humane  sentiments ;  not 
fear,  but  indignation,  made  me  quit  my  retreat  when  I  heard  of  the  murder 
of  my  wife.  I  loathed  a  world  stained  with  so  many  crimes  (5)." 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  party,  dispersed  in  the  provinces  of  France,  under- 
went innumerable  dangers,  and  made  escapes  more  wonderful  even  than  those 
which  romance  has  figured.  Lou  vet  owed  his  salvation  to  the  fidelity  of 
female  attachment.  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Potion,  and  Valaz^,  were  concealed 
at  St.-£;milion,  in  a  cavern,  by  a  sister  of  Guadet.  A  few  only  escaped  the 
anxious  search  of  the  Jacobins  (4) ;  their  Memoirs  evince  a  curious  proof  of 
the  indignation  of  enthusiastic  but  virtuous  minds  at  the  triumph  of  guilty 
ambition. 

RfOfotioM  Thus  perished  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  reckless  in  its  measures, 
JhriwoMh;  culpable  for  its  rashness,  but  illustrious  from  its  talents,  glorious 
Gironduu.  in  ijg  f^]i  n  embraced  all  the  men  who  were  philanthropists  from 
feeling,  or  republicans  from  principle;  the  brave,  the  humane,  the  benevo- 
lent. But  with  them  were  also  combined  within  its  ranks  numbers  of  a  baser 
kind;  many  who  employed  their  genius  for  the  advancement  of  their  ambi- 
tion, and  were  careless  of  their  country,  provided  they  elevated  their  party. 
It  was  overthrown  by  a  faction  of  coarser  materials,  but  more  determined 
character,  with  less  reii)|iins  of  conscientious  feeling,  but  more  acquaintance 

(1)  Roland,  i.  40,  41, 43.  ii.  439.  App.  Q,  p.  425.         (3)  Rolcnd,  i.  45,  46.  Lac.  x.  278. 

Rioufre,  57-  (4)  Mvmoirrs  do  Buzot,  Louvet,  and  Barbaroux, 

(2)  Roland,  i.  43.  44.  Lac.  x.  278.  jmssim,  aud  Uc.  x.  380. 
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with  practical  wickedness.  Adorned  by  the  most  splendid  talents,  supported 
by  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  actuated  at  times  by  the  most  generous  in- 
tentions, it  perished  the  victim  of  a  base  and  despicable  faction;  of  men 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  impelled  by  guilty  and  selfish 
ambition.  Such  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be,  the  result  of  revolutionary  con- 
vulsions in  society,  when  not  steadily  opposed  in  the  outset  by  a  firm  union 
of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community;  in  the  collisfon  of  opposite  factions, 
the  virtuous  and  the  moderate  will  too  often  be  overcome  by  the  reckless  and 
the  daring.  Prudence  clogs  their  enterprise ;  virtue  checks  their  ambition; 
humanity  paralyzes  their  exertions.  They  fall,  because  they  recoil  from  the 
violence  which  becomes  in  disastrous  times  essential  to  command  success  in 
revolutions. 

The  principles  of  this  celebrated  party  disqualified  them  from  taking  an 
energetic  or  successful  part  in  public  affairs.  Their  aversion  to  violence,  their 
horror  at  blood,  rendered  them  totally  unfit  to  struggle  with  their  sanguinary 
antagonists.  They  deemed  it  better  to  suffer  than  to  commit  violence ;  to  die 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  freedom  rather  than  live  by  the  atrocities  which 
would  subvert  it.  Their  principles  in  the  end,  when  driven  to  extremities, 
were  those,  so  finely  expressed  by  Louis  XVIII,  when  urged  to  assassinate 
Napoleon,  "In  our  family  we  are  murdered,  but  we  never  commit 
murder  (1)." 

Their  greatest  fault,  and  it  is  one  which  all  their  subsequent  misfortunes 
could  not  expiate,  consisted  in  the  agitation  which  they  so  sedulously  main- 
tained in  the  public  mind.  The  storm  which  their  eloquence  created,  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  their  wisdom  to  allay.  They  roused  the  people  against 
the  throne  on  the  iOth  August;  they  failed  in  saving  the  monarch  on  the 
21st  January,  and  died  under  the  axe  of  the  populace  whose  furious  passions 
they  had  awakened.  Such  is  the  natural  progress  of  Revolution.  Its  early 
leaders  become  themselves  the  objects  of  jealousy  when  their  rule  is  esta- 
blished ;  the  turbulent  and  the  ambitious  combine  against  an  authority  which 
they  are  desirous  of  supplanting;  stronger  flattery  to  popular  licentiousness, 
more  extravagant  protestations  of  public  zeal,  speedily  rouse  the  multitude 
against  those  who  have  obtained  the  influence  which  they  desire  for  them- 
selves. Power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  most  desperate;  they  gain  every 
thing,  because  they  scruple  at  nothing. 

The  Girondists,  and4he  whole  constitutional  party  of  France,  experienced, 
when  they  attempted  to  coerce  their  former  allies,  and  restrain  the  march  of 
the  Revolution,  the  necessary  effect  of  the  false  principles  on  which  they  had 
acted,  and  the  perilous  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  they  had  taken  such 
pains  to  spread  through  the  people.  They  were  never  able  thereafter  to  com- 
mand the  assistance  of  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  of  the  holders 
of  property,  or  the  advocates  for  spoliation.  The  former  could  place  no  con- 
fidence in  them  after  having  confiscated  the  church  property,  persecuted  the 
priests,  carried  the  cruel  decree  against  the  emigrants,  provoked  the  revolt  of 
the  10th  August,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King;  the  latter  felt  against 
them  all  the  bitterness  of  personal  deceit  and  party  treachery,  when  they 
strove  to  wield  the  power  of  the  executive  against  the  men  with  whom  they 
had  formerly  acted,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  had  excited  so  mighty 
a  convulsion.  It  is  this  feeling  of  distrust  on  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on 

(l)  Memoires  sur  Louis  XVUI,  i|  221*  Buzot,  f  Q« 
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the  other,  which  so  speedily  annihilates  the  power  of  the  authors  of  a  revo- 
lution, when  they  endeavour  to  restrain*  its  excesses ;  and  renders  the  leader 
of  a  mighty  host  in  one  year  utterly  powerless  and  contemptible  in  the  next. 
It  is  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  they  never  can  get  over;  the  bitterness 
excited  by  an  abandonment  of  principle,  which  paralyzes  all  their  efforts 
even  to  correct  its  abuses.  The  Girondists  and  Constitutionalists  experienced 
this  cruel  reverse  in  the  most  signal  manner  in  all  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Revolution.  La  Fayette  wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  when  he  arrayed 
the  National  Guard  against  the  Monarchy  in  1789 ;  but  he  could  not  raise 
thirty  men  to  join  his  standard  in  defence  of  the  throne  in  i  19± ;  and  the 
leader  of  the  [)opulace  on  the  5th  October,  ow^d  his  escape  from  their  fero- 
city solely  to  his  confinement  in  an  Austrian  dungeon :  Yergniaud  and  the 
Girondists  were  all-powerful  while  they  were  declaiming  against  the  sup- 
posed treachery  of  the  court,  and  inflaming  the  nation  to  plunge  into  an 
European  war;  but  when  they  inveighed  against  the  massacres  in  the  pri- 
sons, and  sought  indirectly  to  save  the  life  of  the  monarch  whom  they  had 
dethroned,  they  became  to  the  last  degree  unpopular,  and  were  consigned  to 
prison  and  the  scaffold  amidst  the  applause  of  the  very  multitude  which  had 
so  recently  followed  them  with  acclamations. 

These  facts  suggest  an  important  conclusion  in  political  science,  which  is, 
that  the  injustice  and  violence  of  a  revolutionary  party  can  hardly  ever  be 
eflfectually  controlled  by  those  who  have  participated  in  its'  principles ;  but 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  friends  of  order  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  be 
found  in  those  who,  under  every  intimidation,  have  resolutely  resisted  mea- 
sures of  injustice.  There  is  something  in  courage  and  consistency  which  com- 
mands respect,  even  amidst  the  bitterness  of  faction ;  and  if  a  reaction  against 
the  reign  of  violence  is  ever  to  arise,  its  leaders  must  be  found,  not  among 
those  who  have  abandoned,  but  who  have  ever  resisted  the  march  of  revolu- 
tion. It  costs  little  to  a  soldier  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  an  able  and  reso- 
lute adversary;  but  he  will  never  place  confidence  in  a  general  who  has 
abandoned  his  colours  during  the  combat.  The  Republican  writers  are  all 
in  error  when  they  assert  that  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  were  owing  to 
the  King  not  having  cordially  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party.  With  such  allies  he  never  could  have  mastered  the  Jacobin 
party,  supported  as  they  were  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  France  :  it  was  the  Royalists  alone  who  could  have  effectually  taken 
advantage  of  the  strong  reaction  against  the  Revolution,  which  the  first  open 
acts  of  violence  against  the  throne  occasioned.  And  the  event  has  abundantly 
proved  the  justice  of  these  principles.  The  Orleans  and  Girondist  parties 
were  never  able  to  oppose  any  serious  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  history  can  hardly  find  a  skirmish  to  record,  fought  in  defence  of 
their  principles  (4) ;  whereas  the  peasants  of  la  Vendee,  without  any  external 
aid,  and  under  every  disadvantage,  waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  Repub- 
lic, and  after  six  hundred  battles  had  been  fought,  and  a  million  of  men 
slaughtered,  were  still  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon  unsubdued.  It  was  the 
general  desertion  of  the  country  by  the  emigrants,  the  treachery  of  the  army, 
and  the  irresolution  of  the  King,  which  really  paved  the  Way  for  the  Jaqobin 


(l)  The  resistance  at  Lyon  and  Toulon,  though     began*  was  in  reality  conducted  by  the  Royalist 
wgun  oader  Girondist  colonrs,  before  the  fighting     party, 
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But  although  the  previous  excesses  and  reckless  ambition  of  the  Girondists 
precluded  them  from  opposing  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
Revolution,  they  did  much  to  redeem  their  ruinous  errors,  by  the  serenity  of 
their  death*  Posterity  invariably  declares  for  the  cause  of  virtue ;  the  last 
impressions  are  those  which  are  the  most  durable ;  the  principles,  which  in 
the  end  prove  triumphant,  are  those  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
human  heart.  Already  this  effect  has  become  conspicuous.  The  talents,  the 
vigour,  the  energy  of  the  Jacobins,  are  forgotten  in  the  blood  which  stained 
their  triumphs;  the  imprudent  zeal,  the  irriesolute  conduct,  the  inex- 
perienced credulity  of  the  Girondists,  are  lost  in  the  Roman  heroism  of  their 
fall.  The  reign  of  Terror,  the  night  of  the  Revolution,  was  of  short  duration; 
the  stars  which  were  extinguished  in  its  firmament,  only  turned  the  eyes  (k 
the  world  with  more  anxiety  to  the  coming  dawn.  But  the  eloquence  of  Yer* 
gniaud,  the  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  have  created  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  world;  and  while  history,  which  records  the  dreadful  evils  which 
their  impetuous  declamations  produced  upon  their  country,  cannot  absolye 
them  from  the  imputation  of  rash  and  perilous  innovation,  of  reckless  and 
inconsiderate  ambition,  it  must  respect  some  of  the  motives  which  led  even 
to  errors,  whose  consequences  were  then  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  and 
venerate  the  courage  with  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  they  met  their  &te. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REIGN  OF  TEREOR^ITIOM  THS  FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS  TO  THE  DEATH  Of  DANTON. 

ARGUMENT. 

Formation  of  a  new  Government  by  (he  Jacobins—Vast  Powers  conferred  upon  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  Stale  of  the  Provinces— Of  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseille— General 
Coalition  of  Departments  against  the  Convention— Measures  tp  meet  it  :  it  is  Dissolved— 
Immense  Power  of  the  Committee — Jaw  of  suspected  Persons— Formation  of  Revolutionary 
Committees  over  all  France— Their  immense  Numbers  and  Expense— New  Era  Established, 
and  Sunday  abolished— Charlotte  Corday— Her  character— She  resolves  to  assassinate  Marat 
—Kills  him -Her  trial  and  Death— Apotheosis  of  Marat— Arrest  of  seventy-three  Members 
of  the  Convention— Situation  of  Marie-Antoinette— Cruel  Treatment  and  Death  of  the  Dau- 
phin-Trial of  thcQuecn— Her  Heroic  Conduct  and  Execution— And  Character— Violation 
of  the  Tombs  of  St.-Denis— Destruction  of  Monuments  over  all  France— Abjuration  of 
Christianity  by  the  Municipality— The  Goddess  of  Reason  introduced  into  the  Convention 
— liotre-Dame  named  the  Temple  of  Reason— Universal  abandonment  of  Religion,  and 
closing  of  the  Churches-General  and  excessive  Dissolution  of  Manners -ConQsca lion  of 
the  Property  of  Hospitals  and  the  Poor— Arrest  and  Death  of  Bailly,  of  Barnave,  Condorcet, 
and  Cusiine— Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans- Estrangement  of  the  Dantonisls, 
and  ruling  Power  of  the  Municipality-- Publication  of  the  Old  Cordelier— Efforts  of  Danton 
to  detach  Robespierre  from  tho  Manicipality—Secrel  Agreement  between  Robespierre  and 
the  Municipality,  by  which  Danton  is  abandoned  to  the  latter,  and  Hubert,  tshaumette,  and 
others,  to  the  former— Announcement  of  the  Projects  in  the  Convention— Proscription  of 
the  Anarchists — Their  disgraceful  Death— Rupture  of  Danton  and  Robespierre— Arrest  of 
the  former  with  Camille-Desmoulins— Violent  agitation  in  the  Assembly— Their  Trial  and 
Execution— Resistless  Power  of  Robespierre— General  Reflections  on  the  successive  Des- 
truction of  the  Revolutionists. 

"The  rule  of  a  mob,"  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  worst  of  tyrannies  (1) ;"  and 
so  experience  has  proved  it,  from  the  caprice  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  to 
the  proscriptions  of  the  French  ReTolution.  the  reason  is  permanent,  and 
must  remain  unaltered  while  society  holds  together.  In  contests  for  power, 
a  monarch  has,  in  general,  to  dread  only  the  efforts  of  a  rival  for  the  throne; 
an  aristocracy,  the  ascendency  of  a  faction  in  the  nobility;  the  populace,  the 
vengeance  of  all  the  superior  classes  in  the  state.  Hence,  the  safety  of  the  first 
is  usually  secured  by  the  destruction  of  a  single  rival,  and  his  immediate 
adherents;  the  jealousy  of  the  second  extinguished  by  the  proscription  or 
exile  of  a  limited  number  of  families;  but  the  terrors  of  the  last  require  the 
destruction  of  whole  ranks  in  society.  Measures,  dictated  by  the  alarm  for  in- 
dividuals, become  unnecessary  when  they  have  perished;  those  levelled 
against  the  influence  of  classes,  require  to  be  pursued  till  the  class  itself  is 
destroyed. 

It  was  not  a  mere  thirst  for  blood  which  made  Marat  and  Robespierre  de- 
clare and  act  upon  the  principle,  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  Re- 
public till  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  heads  had  fallen.  Hardly  any 
men  are  cruel  for  cruelty's  sake ;  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  were  not  more 
so,  than  the  reckless  and  ambitious  of  any  other  country  would  be  if  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  similar  passions.  Ambition  is  the  origin  of  desperate 

(1)  TvTTMV  T»v   «r(/f0tTV»/dfV  TsMt/TAiA  il    J'D/uoxpciTKt.-— Arist.  de  PoliUca. 
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measures,  because  it  renders  men  sensible  only  of  the  dictates  of  an  insa- 
tiable passion;  terror  is  the  real  source  of  cruelty.  Men  esteem  the  lives  of 
others  lightly  when  their  own  are  at  stake.  The  revolutionary  innovations 
being  directed  against  the  whole  aristocratic  and  influential  classes,  tbeir 
vengeance  was  felt  to  beim  placable,  and  no  security  could  be  expected  to  the 
democratical  leaders,  till  their  whole  oppone^nts  were  destroyed. 

In  the  strife  of  contending  classes,  the  sphere  of  individual  vengeance  is 
fearfully  augmented.  Not  one,  but  fifty  leaders  have  terrors  to  allay,  rivals 
to  extinguish,  hatred  to  gratify;  with  the  multitude  of  aspirants  to  power, 
increase  the  number  of  sacrifices  that  are  required.  Amidst  the  contests  for 
influence,  and  the  dread  of  revenge,  every  man  abandons  his  individual  to 
his  political  connexions,;  private  friendship,  public  character,  yield  to  the 
force  of  personal  apprehension.  .A  forced  coalition,  between  the  most  dis- 
similar characters,  takes  place  from  the  pressure  of  similar, danger;  friends 
give  up  friends  to  the  vengeance  of  political  adversaries;  individual  security, 
private  revenge,  are  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  ancient  attachment. 
Formation  -  Fraucc  experieuced  the  truth  of  these  principles  with  unmitigated 
y[rZ7n?b'y  sevcdty,  durlug  the  later  stages  of  the  Revolution.  But  it  was  not 
the  Jacobins,  immediately  that  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  faction  ventured  upon 
the  practical  application  of  their  principles.  The  administration  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Girondists;  some  central  power  ^as  indispensably  required, 
on  their  overthrow,  to  put  a  period  to  the  anarchy  which  threatened  the 
country.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  presented  the  skeleton  of  a  govern- 
ment already  formed.  Created  some  months  before,  it  was  at  first  composed 
of  the  neutral  party ;  the  victorious  Jacobins,  after  the  31st  May,  placed  them- 
selves in  possession  of  its  power.  Robespierre,  St.-Just,  Couthon,  Billaud- 
Varennes,  and  CoUot-d'Herbois,  were  elected  members,  and  speedily  ejected 
Hdrault  de  Sechelles,  and  the  other  partisans  of  Danton.  To  the  ruhng  Jaco- 
bins, the  difierent  departments  of  g;overnment  were  assigned ;  St.-Just  wks 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  denouncing  its  enemies;  Couthon,  with  bringing 
forward  its  general  measure^ ;  Billaud- Varennes,  and  Collot-d'Herbois,  with 
the  management  of  the  departments;  Carnot  was  made  minister  of  war;  Bar- 
rere,  the  panegyrist  and  orator  of  the  government;  Robespierre,  general 
dictator  over  all  (1). 

The  most  extravagant  joy  prevailed  among  the  Jacobins  at  their  decisive 
triumph.  "The  people,"  said  Robespierre,  "have  by  their  conduct  con- 
founded all  their  opponents.  Eighty  thousand  men  have  been  under  arms 
nearly  a  week,  and  not  one  shop  has  been  pillaged,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
shed;  and  they  have  proved  by  that,  whether  the  accusation  was  well  found- 
ed, that  they  wished  to  profit  by  the  disorders  to  commit  murder  and  pillage. 
Their  insurrection  was  spontaneous ;  the  result  of  a  universal  moral  convic- 
tion; and  the  Mountain,  itself  feeble  and  irresolute,  showed  that  it  had  no 
hand  in  producing  it.  The  insurrection  was  a  great  moral  and  popular  effort, 
worthy  of  the  enlightened  people  among  whom  it  arose."  Under  such  plau- 
sible colours  did  the  revolutionists  veil  a  movement,  which  destroyed  the 
only  virtuous  part  of  the  democracy,  and  delivered  over  France  in  fetters  to 
the  Reign  of  Terror  (2). 

The  aspect  of  the  Convention,  after  this  great  event,  was  entirely  changed 
irqm  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Terror  had  mastered  their  resistance; 


(1)  Mif.  ii.  295,  206.  Toul.  iv,  98.  Th.  t.  9i,        (2)  Th.  ▼,  3* 
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proscription  had  thinned  their  ranks.  The  hall  was  generally  silent.  The 
.right,  and  the  majority  of  the  centre,  never  voted,  but  seemed,  by  their  with- 
drawal from  any  active  part,  to  condemn  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  await  intelligence  from  the  provinces  as  the  signal  for  action.  All 
the  decrees  proposed  by  the  ruling  party,  were  adopted  in  silence,  without 
any  discussion  (i),  '  •       ■ 

Vast  powew   By  d  docree  of  the  Assembly,  the  whole  power  of  government  was 
Ipon  uTe     vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Decemvirs,  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
Shibur   peace.  Hiey  made  no  concealment  of  the  despotic  nature  of  the 
*^«'y-       authority  with  which  they  were  thus  invested.  "  You  have  nothing 
now  to  dread,"  said  St.-Just,  "from  the  enemies  of  freedom ;  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  make  its  friends  triumphant,  and  that  must  be  done  at  all  hazards. 
In  the  critical  situation  of  the  Republic,  it  is  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  Con- 
stitution; it  would  offer  impunity  to  every  attack  on  liberty,  by  wanting  the 
force  to  repress  them.  You  are  too  far  removed  from  conspiracies  to  have  the 
means  of  checking  them ;  the  sword  of  the  law  must  be  intrusted  to  surer 
hands;  it  must  turn  everywhere,  and  fall  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  on  all 
its  enemies  (2)."  In  silent  dread  the  Assembly  and  the  people  heard  the  ter- 
rible declaration ;  its  justice  was  universally  felt ;  the  insupportable  evils  of 
anarchy  could  only  be  arrested  by  the  sanguinary  arm  of  despotism. 

While  the  practicable  administration  of  affairs  was  thus  lodged  with  des- 
potic power  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  pohce  was  vested  in  another  Committee,  styled  jof  General 
Safety,  subordinate  to  the  former,  but  still  possessed  of  a  most  formidable 
authority.  Inferior  to  both  in  power,  and  now  deprived  of  much  of  its  poli- 
tical importance  by  the  vast  influence  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  began  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  internal  regulation  of 
the  city,  and  there  exercised  its  power  with  the  most  despotic  rigour.  It  took 
under  its  cognizance  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  the  public  subsistence,  the 
markets,  the  public  worship,  the  theatre,  the  courtezans,  and  framed  on  all 
these  subjects  a  variety  of  minute  and  vexatious  regulations,  which  were 
speedily  adopted  over  all  France.  Chaumette,  its  public  accuser,  ever  sure 
of  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  exerted  in  all  these  particulars  the  most 
rigorous  authority.  Consumed  by  an  incessant  desire  to  subject  every  thing 
to  new  regulations,  continually  actuated  by  the  wish  to  invade  domestic  liber- 
ty, this  legislator  of  the  market-places  and  warehouses,  became  daily  more 
vexatious  and  formidable ;  while  Pach6,  indolent  and  imperturbable,  agreed 
to  every  thing  which  was  proposed,  and  left  to  Chaumette  all  the  influence  of 
popularity  with  the  rabble  (3). 

State  of  the  Tho  correspoudenco  which  the  Jacobins  carried  on  over  all  France, 
Province*,  ^j^j^  ^y^^  j^^^gj  ardcut  aud  factious  fh  the  towns  and  villages,  spee- 
dily gave  them  the  entire  command  of  the  country.  The  democratic  party, 
in  possession  of  all  the  Municipalities  in  the  departments,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  terrible 
police,  intrusted  with  the  right  of  making  domiciliary  visits,  of  disarming  or 
imprisoning  the  suspected  persons,  soon  obtained  an  irresistible  authority. 
In  vain  the  armed  sections  and  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  strove  to 
resist;  want  of  union  and  organization  paralyzed  all  their  eflorts.  In  almost 
all  the  towns  of  France  they  had  courage  enough  to  take  up  arms,  and  every- 

(fiTh.v.  7.  (3)  Th.  V.  94,  96. 

^2)  Mig.  ii.  296.  Ton!,  iv.  298- 
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where  endearoured  to  withstand  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  magistracies;  but 
these  bodies,  based  on  the  support  and  election  of  the  multitude,  generally 
prevailed  over  the  whole  class  of  proprietors,  and  all  the  peaceable  citizenSf 
who  in  vain  invoked  the  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  security  to  property,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  they  were  enrolled.  This  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  situation  of  parties  over  all  France,  though  the  strife  was  more  ardent  in 
those  situations  where  the  masses  were  densest,  and  danger  most  evidently 
threatened  the  revolutionary  party  (1). 

The  spirit  of  faction  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  conspicuous  at  Lyon.  A 
club  of  Jacobins  was  there  formed,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  clubs 
of  note  in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  head  of  which  was  an  ardent  repub- 
of  Lyon,  llcau,  of  Italian  origin,  named Challier,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
fn^'w  an  officer  of  the  Municipality,  and  President  of  the  Civil  Tribunal, 
•eiiie.  fjjg  Jacobins  had  got  possession  of  all  the  offices  in  the  Municipa- 

lity, except  the  Mayoralty,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  Girondist, 
of  the  name  of  Neviere.  The  Jacobin  Club  made  use  of  the  utmost  efforts 
to  displace  him,  loudly  demanded  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  a  guillotine  recently  sent  down  from  Paris  "  to 
strike  terror  into  the  traitors  and  aristocrats."  On  the  other  hand^  the  armed 
Sections,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Girondists, 
vigorously  exerted  themselves  to  resist  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  which 
was  shedding  such  torrents  of  blood  in  the  capital.  Every  thing  already 
announced  that  desperate  strife,  of  which  this  devoted  city  so  soon  became 
the  theatre  (2). 

The  universal  election  of  ardent  and  unprincipled  democrats  to  the  whole 
situations  in  the  magistracy,  in  all  the  towns  of  France,  under  the  general  suf- 
frage of  the  inhabitants,  in  opposition  to  all  the  efforts  of  a  powerful,  opulent, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  brave  and  devoted  body  of  citizens  in  them  all,  is 
an  instructive  fact  in  political  science.  It  proves  how  unfit  such  numerous 
bodies  of  men  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  choice  of  their  own  rulers  iri  those 
periods  when  firmness  in  the  depositaries  of  power  is  most  required ;  and  how 
completely  under  the  influence  of  a  highly  popular  right  of  suffrage  the 
weight  of  property  is  set  at  nought,  even  in  those  commercial  cities  where  it 
might,  a  priorij  have  been  deemed  most  considerable.  The  addition  whch  the 
revolutionary  party  received  to  their  power  throughout  the  whole  convul- 
sion, from  the  firm  hold  which  this  popular  election  gave  them  of  the  Muni- 
cipalities over  all  France,  and  the  irresistible  influence  which  they  every- 
where possessed,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  rapid  and  deplorable 
progress.  And  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  universal 
and  coftial  support  was  given  by  the  vast  majority  in  the  commercial  towns 
of  France,  in  opposition  to  their  direct  and  immediate  interests ;  the  looms 
employed  in  Lyon  and  St.-Etienne  having  declined  from  14,000  to  6000,  be- 
tween 1789  and  4792,  under  the  influence  of  revolutionary  agitation,  while, 
with  the  failure  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  the  democratic  fervour  of  the 
deluded  multitude  appeared  to  be  constantly  increasing  (5). 

In  the  other  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  the  Girondists  were  all-powerful, 
and  the  utmost  horror  at  the  anarchical  party,  who  had  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency at  Paris,  and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  already  conspicuous. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  that  of  the  Garonne,  these  sentiments  were 


(^ 


.0  Th.  ir*  157, 158.  (8)  Burke,  vii.  $4.  55. 
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nearly  universal,  and  in  some  even  the  municipalities  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  moderate  party.  At  Bordeaux,  this  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  it  already 
bordered  on  the  feelings  of  Royalty;  while  the  whole  country  from  the  Gi- 
rondeand  the  entrance  of  the  Loire,  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  was  openly  attached  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  beheld  with  undisguised  horror  the  atrocities  with  which  the  revolu- 
tionary parly  had  already  stained  their  career  ( 1 ) . 

General  co-  Such  was  tho  stato  of  puhlic  feeling  in  France  when  the  Revolu- 
the  Dfpm.  tion  of  51  St  May,  and  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  took  place.  That  cata- 
^^t  the  Strophe  put  the  whole  of  the  southern  departments  into  a  flame ; 
coaveotioii.  the  imprisoument  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Representatives 
by  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  open  assumption  of  government  by  the  Municipality 
of  that  city,  excited  the  most  profound  indignation.  In  most  of  the  cities  the 
magistracy  had  fallen,  as  already  observed,  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  were  supported  by  the  Parent  Club  at  Paris,  and  the  Executive;  while 
the  armed  Sections  were  attached  to  the  opposite  system.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  Girondists  at  Paris  brought  those  conflicting  powers  almost  everywhere 
79th  Hay.  into  collision.  At  Marseille,  the  Sections  rose  against  the  Munici- 
pality, and  violently  seized  possession  of  the  Magistracy ;  at  Lyon,  a  furious 
eombat  took  place;  the  Sections  took  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  by  assault,  dispos- 
sessed the  Magistracy,  shut  up  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  gained  the  command  of 
the  city.  At  Bordeaux,  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  of  whose  talents  they 
were  justly  proud,  excited  the  most  violent  sensation,  which  was  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  deputies,  who  announced  that  their 
illastrious  brethren  were  in  fetters,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  death  (2). 

On  the  dSth  June  the  department  of  Eure  gave  the  signal  oif  insurrection ; 
it  was  agreed  that  four  thousand  men  should  march  upon  Paris  to  liberate  the 
j«M  i3.  Convention.  Great  part  of  Normandy  followed  the  example,  and  all 
the  departments  of  Brittany  were  in  arms.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Loire,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  war  of  la  Vendue,  proposed 
to  send  deputies  to  Bourges  to  depose  the  usurped  authority  at  Paris.  At 
Bordeaux,  the  sensation  was  extreme.  All  the  constituted  authorities  as- 
sembled together ;  erected  themselves  into  a  commission  styled  of  Public 
Safety ;  declared  that  the  Convention  was  no  longer  free ;  appointed  an  armed 
force,  and  despatched  couriers  into  all  the  neighbouring  departments.  Mar- 
seille sent  forth  a  thundering  petition;  the  whole  mountaineers  of  the  Jura 
were  in  a  ferment ;  and  the  departments  of  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  joined  themselves  to  the  vast  confederacy.  So  far  did  the  spirit 
of  revolt  proceed,  that  at  Lyon  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  Chailier 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  Club ;  and  deputies,  to  concert  measures  for 
their  common  safe,ty,  were  received  from  Marseille,  Bordeaux,  and  Caen. 
Seventy  departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  fifteen  only  re- 
mained, wholly  devoted  to  the  faction  who  had  mastered  the  convention  (5). 
MeasBrrt  to  Opiuions  wcrc  divided  at  Paris  how  to  meet  so  formidable  a  dan- 
"*"  "•  ger.  Barrere,  proposed  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  that  the  revolutionary  committees,  which  had  become  so  formidable 
throughout  France,  from  their  numerous  arrests,  should  be  everywhere 
annulled ;  that  the  primary  assemblies  should  be  assembled  at  Paris  to  name 
a  commander  of  tl\e  armed  force,  in  lieu  of  Henriot,  who  had  been  appointed 


(r,  Th.  IT.  tec,  J63.  (3)  Th.  V.  13,  14. 
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by  the  insurgents;  and  that  thirty  deputies  should  be  sent  as  hostages  to 
the  provinces.  But  the  Jacobins  were  not  disposed  to  any  measures  of  con- 
ciliation. Robespierre  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  Danton,  raising  the  voice  so  well  known  in  all  the  perils  of  tiie 
Revolution  exclaimed,  ^^The  Revolution  has  passed  through  many  crises, 
and  it  will  survive  this  as  it  has  done  the  others.  It  is  in  the  moments  of  a 
great  production  that  political,  like  physical  bodies,  seem  menaced  by  an 
approaching  destruction.  The  thunder  rolls,  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  its  roar 
that  the  great  work  which  is  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  men,  will  be  produced.''  In  this  spirit  the  Convention,  instead  of 
yielding,  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  spoke  in  the  most  me- 
nacing strain.  They  declared  that  Paris,  in  placing  itself  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, had  deserved  well  of  the  country ;  that  the  arrested  deputies  siionld 
forthwith  be  lodged  in  prison  like  ordinary  criminals;  that  a  call  of  the  Con- 
vention should  be  made,  and  all  those  absent  without  excuse  instantly  be 
jDoe  3o.  expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by  new  representatives;  that 
all  attempts  at  correspondence  or  coalition  among  the  departmental  autho- 
rities were  illegal,  and  that  those  who  persisted  in  them  should  forthwith  be 
sent  to  Paris ;  they  annulled  the  resolution  of  the  department  of  the  Eure; 
ordered  all  the  refractory  authorities  to  be  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and  sent  the  most  ardent  Jacobins  into  the  provinces  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  the  central  government  (i). 

It  is  disMi.    These  vigorous  measures  effectually  broke  this  formidable  league. 

'''^'  The  departments,  little  accustomed  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 

government  at  Paris,  returned  one  by  one  to  submission.  Hostile  prepara- 
tions were  made  at  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Rouen,  and  Marseille ;  but  the  insur- 
gents, without  a  leader  or  central  point  of  union,  and  destitute  of  all  support 
from  the  nobility  and  natural  chiefs  of  the  country,  were  unable  to  struggle 
with  the  energetic  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  wielding  at  will  the  army, 
the  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  the  Municipalities.  They  continued  their  prepara- 
tions, however,  and  refused  to  send  the  proscribed  authorities  to  Paris;  but 
their  ardour  gradually  cooled,  and  in  two  months  the  seeds  of  revolt  existed 
only  in  vigour  at  Lyon,  Toulon,  and  Marseille,  where  it  afterwards  brought 
about  a  bloody  catastrophe  (2). 

The  Convention,  shortly  after,  now  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  Jacobins, 
proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  the  most  democratic  that  ever 
existed  upon  earth.  Eight  days  completed  the  work.  Every  Frenchman  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  was  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  citizen;  a 
deputy  was  named  by  every  fifty  thousand  citizens.  Oh  the  1st  of  May  of  every 
year,  the  primary  assemblies  were  to  meet,  without  any  convocation,  to 
renew  the  deputies.  It  was  adopted  without  discussion,  and  instantly  cir- 
culated over  all  France.  ''The  most  democratic  constitution  that  ever 
existed,''  said  Robespierre, ''  has  issued  from  the  bosom  of  an  Assembly  com- 
posed of  counter-revolutionists,  now  purged  of  its  unworthy  members  (3J." 

But  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine,  that  this  constitu- 
tion, so  Republican  in  form,  conferred  any  real  liberties  on  the  people.  Its 
only  effect  was  to  concentrate  the  whole  authority  of  the  s&te  in  the  bands 
of  a  few  popular  leaders. 
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onbeT^Z  Thenceforward,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris  exercised, 
SibS**'  without  opposition,  all  the  powers  of  government ;  it  named  and 
saVy.  dismissed  the  generals,  the  judges,  and  the  juries ;  appointed  the 
intendants  of  the  provincQ^ ;  brought  forward  all  public  measures  in  the  Con- 
Tention^  and  launched  its  thunder  against  every  opposite  faction.  By  means 
of  its  Commissioners  it  ruled  the  provinces,  generals,  and  armies,  Twth  abso- 
lute sway ;  and  soon  after,  the  law  of  suspected  persons  placed  the  personal 
freedom  of  every  subject  at  its  disposal ;  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  rendered 
it  the  master  of  every  life;  the  requisitions  and  the  maximum,  of  every  for- 
tune :  the  accusations  in  the  Convention,  of  every  member  of  the  legis- 
lature (1). 

"tSe?!!?.*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  suspected  persons,  which  gave  this  tremendous  power 
*«i».  '^  to  the  Decemvirs,  passed  on  the  i7th  September.  It  declared  all 
persons  liable  to  arrest,  who,  "  either  by  their  conduct,  their  relations,  their 
conversation,  or  their  writing,  have  shown  themselves  the  partisans  of 
tyranny  or  of  federation,  or  the  enemies  of  freedom ;  all  persons  who  have 
17th  Sept.  not  discharged  their  debts  to  the  country ;  all  nobles,  the  husbands, 
wives,  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  agents  of  emigrants,  who  have 
not  incessantly  manifested  their  devotion  to  the  Revolution  (2)."  Under  this 
law,  no  person  had  any  chance  of  safety,  but  in  going  the  utmost  length  of 
reTolutionary  fury  (3). 

Fomation     Thc  revolutiouary  committees  were  declared  the  judges  of  the 
tfona^^^"'   persons  liable  to  arrest.    Their  number  augmented  with  frightful 
a«nmittees  rapidity ;  Paris  had  soon  forty-eight.   Every  village  throughout  the 
France.      country  followed  its  example.   Five  hundred  thousand  persons, 
drawn  from  the  dregs  of  society,  disposed  in  these  committees  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  every  man  in  France.   With  generous  resolution,  some  men  en- 
tered them  with  the  design  of  arresting  their  oppression ;  they  were  soon 
expelled  to  naake  way  for  more  obedient  ministers  of  the  will  of  the  dicta- 
tors (4). 

Their  im.  Thc  uumbcr  of  revolutionary  committees  which  sprung  up  in 
irnl^n-  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  carry  into  execution  this  terrible  law, 
pense,       ^^^  almost  incrcdible.  Fifty  thousand  were  soon  in  operation,  from 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  296,  297.  Tli.  v.  93,  94,  93.  Lac.  ii.  selves  for  tKeir  lukewarmness,  by  alleging  their 
92.  patriotic  gifts  or  services  in  the  National  Guard, 

(2)  Lac.  ii.  93.  7,  Those  who  testified  indifTepence  on  the  proclama- 

(3)  This  atrocious  law,  as  explained  by  a  decree  tion  of  the  Republican  constitution,  or  have  ex- 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  which  was  circniatetl  pressed  vain  fenrs  as  to  its  durability.  8  All  those 
over  all  France,  gave  the  following  definition  of  who,  if  they  have  done  nothing  against  liberty^ 
•lupected  persons.  1.  All  those  who,  in  the  assem-  have  done  nothing  for  it.  9.  All  who  do  not  attend 
blies  of  the  people,  arrest  their  enthusiasm  by  cries,  -  regularly  the  meetings  of  their  sections,  and  allege, 
meoaces,  or  crafty  discourses.  2.  Ail  those  who  as  an  excuse,  that  they  do  not  lilie  to  speak  in 
more  prudently  speak  only  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  public,  or  that  their  lime  is  occupied  by  their  pri- 
Rrpoblic,  and  are  always  ready  to  spread  bad  news  vate  affairs.  10.  Those  who  speak  with  contempt  of 
with  an  affected  air  of  sorrow.  3-  All  those  who  have  lh«  constituted  authorities,  the  ensigns  of  the  law, 
changed  their  conduct  and  language  according  to  the  popular  societies,  or  the  defenders  of  liberty, 
the  course  of  events,  who  were  mute  on  the  crimes  11.  Those  who  have  signed  any  anti-revolutionary 
ofthe  Royalists  and  Federalists,  and  loudly  exclaim  petitions,  or  frequented  societies  or  clubs  of  the 
against  the  slight  faults  of  the  Republicans.  4.  All  higher  classes.  12.  All  who  were  partis.-)ns  of  La 
those  who  bewail  the  situation  of  the  farmers  or  Fayette,  or  served  under  him  in  the  execution  of 
avaricious  merchants  who  have  had  their  properly  the  Champ-de-Mars. — Under  these  ample  clauses, 
taken    from    them    by    the    forced    requisitions,  every  one  was  embraced  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 

5.  Those  who  with  the  words  Liberty,  Country,  and  Revolutionists  ;  and  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Pa> 
Bepablic,  in  their  mouths,  frequent  the  society  of  ris  alone,  was  raised  in  a  few  days  from  three 
priests,  gentlemen,  Fcuiilants,  Moderates,  or  Aris-  hundred  to  three  thousand,  embracing  all  that  re- 
trocats,  or  take  an  interest  in  their  sufferings,  mained  of  the  elegance  of  the  Faubourg  St.-Ger- 

6.  Those  who  have  not  taken  an  active  part  in  sup-  main.  [Th.  v.  360,  361.] 
Kortingthecaofeofthe  people,  and  excuse  them*        (4)  Lac.  ii.  93.  ■ 
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Calais  to  Bayonne.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Gonrentionnel  Gam- 
bon,  they  cost  annually  to  the  nation  591,000,000  of  assi.nats,  or  aboTe 
L. 24,000,000  sterling.  Every  member  of  these  committees  received  three 
francs  a-day,  and  their  number  was  no  less  thanj$40,000.  In  the  immense 
number  of  the  most  active  and  ambitious  of  the  people  who  were  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  personally  interested  in  its 
preservation,  is  to  be  found  the  real  secret  of  the  firm  establishment  and  long 
continuance  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (i). 

The  calculations  of  these  inferior  agents  of  cruelty  soon  outstripped  those 
of  their  masters.  Marat  had  asserted  that  260,000  heads  must  fall  before 
freedom* was  secure.  The  revolutionary  committees  discoviered  that  700,000 
persons  must  be  sacrificed.  The  prisons  were  speedily  loaded  with  victims  in 
*  every  town  in  France;  a  more  speedy  mode  of  disposing  of  them  was  pro- 
posed than  the  massacre  of  2d  September.  ''  Let  them  quake  in  their  cells," 
said  CoUot-d'Herbois  in  the  Convention;  "  let  the  base  traitors  tremble  at  the 
successes  of  our  enemies :  let  a  mine  be  dug  under  the  prisons,  and  at  the 
approach  of  those  whom  they  call  their  liberators,  let  a  spark  blow  them  into 
the  air."  The  retreat  of  the  Allied  Armies  rendered  unnecessary  the  inhuman 
proposal  at  that  moment;  and  famine^  pestilence,  and  the  guillotine,  soon 
made  its  renewal  superfluous  (2). 

This  terrible  |  ower  was  everywhere  based  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
multitudjd.  That  formidable  body  generally  aided  in  extending  the  Reign  of 
Terror ;  in  the  clubs,  by  incessant  denunciations  of  the  opulent  or  respectable 
cla  ses ;  in  the  committees,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  vindictive  commit- 
tals. They  supported  the  sword  of  the  Decemvirs,  because  it  fell  upon  the  class 
above  themselves,  and  opened  to  the  indigent  the  wealth  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  better  ranks  in  the  state  i  because  it  flattered  them  by  the  pos- 
session of  power  which  they  were  wholly  disqualified  to  exercise,  and  ruined 
the  higher  ranks  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies (3). 

These  revolutionary  measures  were  executed  over  the  whole  extent  of 
France  with  the  last  severity.  Conceived  by  the  most  ardent  minds,  they 
were  violent  in  their  principles;  carried  into  effect  far  from  the  leaders  who 
framed  them,  they  were  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  brutal  cha- 
racter of  the  agents  to  whom  their  execution  was  intrusted.  Part  of  the 
citizens  were  compelled  to  quit  their  homes ;  another  was  immured  in  dun- 
geons as  suspected;  the  barn-yards  of  the  farmers,  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants,  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen,  were  forcibly  emptied  for  the  use  of 
the  armies  or  the  government,  and  nothing  but  an  elusory  paper  given  in  ex- 
change. The  forced  loans  were  exacted  with  the  utmost  rigour;  the  commis- 
sioners said  to  one, "  You  are  worth  10,000  livres  a-year ; "  to  another,  "You 
have  20,000 ; "  and,  to  save  their  heads  from  the  guillotine,  they  were  happy 
to  surrender  their  properly  to  the  demands  (4). 

No  better  picture  can  be"  desired  of  the  tyranny  of  these  despotic  commis- 
sioners, than  is  furnished  by  the  report  of  one  of  their  members  to  the  Con- 
vention. "  Everywhere,"  said  Laplanche,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  "  1  have  made  terror  the  order  of  the  day;  everywhere  I  have 
imposed  heavy  contributions  on  the  rich  and  the  aristocrats.  From  Orl^"^ 
I  have  extracted  fifty  thousand  francs;  and  in  two  days,  at  Bourges,!  raised 

(t)  Chateaubi  Etud,  Hist.  Prcf.  »7,  98.  (3)  Mig.  ii.  201. 

(2)  Lac.  ii.  93,  94.  (4)  Th.  v.  953. 
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two  millions;  where  I  could  not  appear  in  person,  my  delegates  have  amply 
supplied  my  place.  I  have  dismissed  all  the  federalists,  imprisoned  all  the 
suspected,  put  all  the  Sans-Culottes  in  authority.  I  have  forcibly  married  all 
the  priests,  everywhere  electrified  the  hearts  and  inflamed  the  courage  of  the 
people.  I  have  passed  in  review  numerous  battalions  of  the  National  Guard, 
to  confirm  their  republican  spirit,  and  guillotined  numbers  of  Royalists.  In  a 
word,  I  have  completely  fulfilled  my  imperial  mandate,  and  acted  every- 
where as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Mountain,  and  faithful  representative  of  the 
Revolution  (1)." 

Nrw  era  es-  To  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  all  former  recollections,  a  new  era 
sunda/abo.  was  cstablished ;  they  changed  the  divisions  of  the  year,  the  names 
lisucd.  ^^  months  and  days.  The  ancient  and  venerable  institution  of  Sun- 
day was  abolished ;  the  period  of  rest  fixed  at  every  tenth  day;  time  was 
measured  by  divisions  of  ten  days ;  and  the  year  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
months,  beginning  on  the22|d  September.  These  changes  were  preparatory 
to  a  general  abolition  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  substitution  of  the  worship 
of  Reason  in  its  stead  (2) . 

Meanwhile,  the  prisons  of  Paris  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle. 
Filled  atence  with  ordinary  malefactors,  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  digni* 
ty,  beauty,  or  virtue  in  the  Republic,  they  presented  the  most  unparalleled 
assemblage  that  modern  Europe  had  yet  seen  of  unblushing  guilt  and  un- 
bending virtue,  of  dignified  manners  and  revolutionary  vulgarity,  of  splendid 
talent  and  frightful  atrocity.  In  some,  where  the  rich  were  allowed  to  provide 
for  their  own  comforts,  a  singular  degree  of  affluence  and  even  elegance  for 
some  time  prevailed ;  in  others,  the  most  noble  captives  were  weeping  on  a 
couch  of  straw,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  few  filthy  rags.  The  French 
character,  imbued  beyond  any  other  in  Europe  with  elasticity,  andcapability 
to  endure  misfortunes,  in  many  instances  rose  superior  to  all  the  horrors  with 
which  the  jails  were  surrounded.  Froto  the  multitude  and  lustre  of  their 
fellow-sufferers,  every  one  felt  his  own  calamities  sensibly  softened.  By  de- 
grees the  ordinary  interests  of  life  began  to  exert  their  influence  even  on  the 
verge  of  the  tomb;  poetry  enchanted  the  crowded  cells  by  touching  strains, 
eloquence  exerted  its  fascinating  ascendant,  beauty  renewed  its  silken  chains. 
The  female  captives  of  rank  became  attentive  to  their  dress,  intimacies  and 
attachments  were  formed,  and,  amidst  all  the  agitation  and  agony  consequent 
on  their  protracted  sufferings,  the  excitements  of  a  happier  existence  were 
felt  even  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  By  degrees,  as  the  prosecutions  became 
more  frequent,  and  numbers  were  daily  led  out  to  execution,  the  sense  of 
common  danger  united  them  in  the  bonds  of  the  strongest  affection ;  they 
rejoiced  and  wept  together ;  and  the  constant  thinning  of  their  number  pro- 
duced a  sympathy  among  the  survivors,  which  outlived  every  other  feeling 
of  existence  (3). 
While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  arm  of  female  enthusiasm  arrested 
Charlotte  thc  courso  of  ouo  of  the  tyrants.  Charlotte  Corday,  a  native  of  Sl,- 
chaSe""'  Saturnin,  near  Seez,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  was  animated 
by  a  heroism  and  devotion  above  her  sex.  Gifted  with  a  beautiful  form  and  a 
serene  tetnper,  she  deemed  the  occupations  and  ordinary  ambition  of  women 
beneath  her  serious  regard ;  possessed  of  more  than  masculine  courage,  she 
had  lost  nothing  of  female  delicacy.   One  only  passion,  the  love  of  liberty, 

(I)  Th.  V.  354.  (3)  Th.  v.  362,  363,  364.  Rioaffc,  46,  51*  60*  68. 

ia)  Mig.  ii.  298. 
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concentrated  the  ardent  aspirations  of  her  mind.  Her  enthusiasm  was  awak- 
ened to  the  highest  degree  by  the  arrival  of  the  proscribed  Girondists  at 
Caen ;  all  the  romantic  visions  of  her  youth  seemed  blighted  by  the  bloody 
usurpations  of  the  ruling  faction  at  Paris.  Marat,  the  instigator  of  all  the  atro- 
cities, she  imagined  to  be  their  leader.  If  he  could  be  removed,  no  obstacle 
appeared  to  remain  to  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Equality,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  happiness  of  France.  In  the  heroic  spirit  of  female  devotion,  she 
resolved  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  attain  this  inestimable  object  (1). 
She  resolve.  Havlng  takcu  hcr  resolution,  she  regained  all  her  wonted  cheer- 
nate' Marat,  fulucss  of  mauucr,  whlch  the  public  calamities  had  much  impaired. 
Deceived  by  the  appearance  of  joy  which  she  exhibited,  her  relations  allowed 
her  to  set  ofTon  some  trifling  commissions  to  Paris.  In  the  public  conveyance 
she  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  amiable  playfulness  of  her  demeanour, 
uninterrupted  even  by  the  savage  conversation  of  some  Jacobins  who  were 
present.  The  first  day  of  her  arrival  at  Paris  was  employed  in  executing  her 
commissions;  on  the  second,  she  purchased  a  knife  at  the  Palais-Royal,  to 
plunge  into  the  bosom  of  the  tyrant.  On  the  third  day,  she  with  difficulty 
obtained  an  entrance  to  Marat.  She  found  him  in  the  bath,  where  he  eagerly 
enquired  after  the  proscribed  deputies  at  Caen.  Being  told  their  names, 
^' They  shall  soon  meet  with  the  punishment  they  deserve,^'  said  Marat. 
'^  Yours  is  at  hand!^'  exclaimed  she,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He  ut- 
tered a  loud  shriek  and  expired.  Charlotte  Corday  remained  motionless  in 
the  apartment,  and  was  seized  and  conducted  to  prison  (2). 
Her  Trial  Ou  the  day  of  her  trial  she  interrupted  the  prosecutors,  whp  were 
and  Death,  beginning  to  provc  the  death  of  the  deceased. — "These  formali- 
ties are  unnecessary — I  killed  Marat !" — "  What  tempted  you  to  commit  the 
murder?"*— "  His  own  crimes." — "What  do  you  mean  by  his  crimes?"— 
"  The  misfortunes  which  he  has  inflicted  on  France  since  the  Revolution,  and 
which  he  was  preparing  to  increase." — "Who  are  your  associates?"— "I 
have  none ;  I  alone  conceived  the  idea." — "  What  did  you  propose  to  yourself 
by  putting  Marat  to  death?"—"  To  stop  the  anarchy  of  France.  I  have  slain 
one  man  to  save  an  hundred  thousand;  a  wretch,  to  preserve  the  innocent; 
a  savage  monster,  to  give  repose  to  my  country.  I  was  a  Republican  before 
the  Revolution,  and  I  have  never  failed  in  energy?" — "  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  energy?"  asked  the  president.  "The  sentiment  which  animates 
those  who,  disdaining  the  consideration  of  their  own  safety,  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  their  country."  Upon  hearing  her  sentence,  she  gave 
a  joyful  exclamation,  and,  with  a  radiant  countenance,  handed  to  the 
president  two  letters,  one  addressed  to  Rarbaroux,  the  other  to  her  father.  In 
the  latter,  she  said,  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  father,  for  having  disposed  of  my 
life  without  your  permission.  I  have  avenged  many  victims,  prevented 
others.  The  people  will  one  day  acknowledge  the  service  I  have  rendered  my 
country.  For  your  sake  I  wished  to  remain  incognito^  but  it  was  impossible; 
I  only  trust  you  will  not  be  injured  by  what  I  have  done.  Farewell,  my  be- 
loved father;  forget  me,  of  rather  Vejoice  at  my  fate;  it  has  sprung  from  a 
noble  cause.  Embrace  my  sister  for  me,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  as 
well  as  all  my  relations.  Never  forget  the  words  of  Comeille — 
*'  The  crime  makes  the  shame,  and  nol  the  scaffold.'' 
W^hen  led  out  to  execution,  she  gazed  with  undisturbed  serenity  on  the 

(I)  Lac.  ii.  80.  Tb.  v.  77.  78.  (2)  Uc.  ii.  80,  81.  Mig.  ii.  279.  T)x.  ▼•  80,  81- 
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preparations  lor  her  death.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  a  lovely  female,  bear- 
ing with  meekness  and  inward  satisfaction,  a  triumphal  f^te,  of  which  she  was 
the  object.  The  immense  multitude  seemed  to  her  enfranchised  by  the  sacri- 
fice she  had  made.  When  the  axe  had  terminated  her  life,  the  executioner 
seized  her  head,  beautiful  even  in  death,  and  gave  it  several  buffets;  the 
indignant  spectators  shuddered  at  his  atrocity  (1 ) . 

A]>oih«osis     The  Jacobins  attempted  to  deify  Marat :  Robespierre  pronounced 
of  M«t.     gj^  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  virtues  in  the  Convention.  "If  I  speak 
to-day,"  said  he,  "  it  is  because  I  am  bound  to  do  so.  Poniards  were  here 
used :  I  should  have  received  the  fatal  blow :  Chance  alone  made  it  light  on 
that  great  patriot.  Think  no  longer,  therefore,  of  vain  declamations  or  the 
pomp  of  burial ;  the  best  way  to  avenge  Marat  is  to  prosecute  his  enemies 
with  relentless  vigour.  The  vengeance  which  is  satisfied  with  funeral  honours 
is  soon  appeased,  and  loses  itself  in  useless  projects.  Renounce,  then,  these 
useless  discussions,  and  avenge  him  in  the  only  manner  worthy  of  his  name." 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp;  a  band  of  young 
women  were  invited  to  throw  flowers  on  the  body,  and  the  President  of  the 
Popular  Societies,  who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  said,  "  Let  us  not 
pronounce  his  eulogy :  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  conduct,  his  writings,  his 
ghastly  wound,  his  death.  Citizens!  Cast  your  flowers  on  the  pale  body  of 
Marat :  He  was  our  friend — the  friend  of  the  people;  it  was  for  the  people 
that  he  lived,  for  the  people  that  he  died.  Enough  has  now  been  given  to 
lamentation  :  Listen  to  the  great  soul  of  Marat,  which  rises  from  the  grave, 
and  says, '  Republicans  put  an  end  to  your  tears :  Republicans  should  weep 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  devote  themselves  to  their  country :  It  was  not 
me  whom  they  wished  to  assassinate;  it  was  the  Republic  :  It  is  not  I  who 
cry  for  vengeance;  it  is  the  Republic;  it  is  the  people ;  it  is  yourselves !"  .His 
remains  were  consigned  with  funeral  pomp  to  the  Pantheon;  and  his  monu- 
ment raised  in  every  town  and  village  of  France  (2).  Posterity  has  reversed 
tiie  sentence;  it  has  consigned  Marat  to  eternal  execration,  and  associated 
Charlotte  Corday  with  Timoleon  and  Brutus. 

^^l^J      Robespierre  and  the  Decemvirs  made  the  assassination  of  Marat 
«»«■  Mem-  the  ground  for  increased  severity  towards  the  broken  remains  of 
convMtion.  thc  Glroudist  party.  Many  of  their  friends  remained  in  the  Conven- 
tion; with  generous  constancy  they  still  sat  on  the  benches  to  the  right, 
thinned  by  the  proscription  of  so  many  noble  members.  During  the  trial  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  a   secret    protest,    signed  by  seventy-three  deputies, 
against  the  u^rpation  of  2d  June,  was  discovered  (3);  they  were  all  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  Convention,   after  their 
removal,  contained  no  elements  even  of  resistance  to  the  tyrants. 
gtaation  of   MaHe-Antoinette  was  the  next  victim.   Since  the  death  of  the 
toln/tte.""    King,  his  unfortunate  family  had  been  closely  confined  in  the 
Temple ;  the  Princesses  had  themselves  discharged  all  the  duties  of  menial 
servants  to  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin.  A  project  had  been  formed,  with 
every  appearance  of  success,  for  her  escape :  She  at  first  listened  to  the  pro-* 
posal,  but  on  the  evening  before  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution,  declared 
her  resolution  never  to  separate  from  her  son.  "  Whatever  pleasure  it  would 
give  me,"  said  she,  "  to  escape  from  this  place,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him.  I  can  feel  no  enjoyment  without  my  children :  with  them  I 


'n  Mig.  ii.  279.  Th.  v.  86,  78.  Uc.  ii.  83,  83.  (3)  Lac.  ii.  84.  Toul.  iv.  279. 

(2)  Mig,  ii.  279.  Lac.  ii.  83.  Th.  ▼.  88—91- 
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can  regret  nothing."  Even  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  the  cares  of  his  edu- 
cation were  sedulously  attended  to ;  and  the  mind  of  the  young  King  already 
imbihed  the  duties  of  royalty  (1)." 

The  Revolution  of  31st  May  was  felt  in  its  full  severity  by  the  prisoners  in 
the  Temple,  as  well  as  all  the  other  captives  in  France.  Hubert  insisted  that 
the  family  of  the  tyrant  should  not  be  better  treated  than  that  of  a  family  of 
Sans-Culottes;  and  he  obtained  a  decree  from  the  magistrates,  by  \vhicli 
every  species  of  luxury  was  withdrawn.  Their  fare  was  reduced  to  the 
humblest  kind ;  wicker  lamps  became  their  only  light,  and  their  dress  the 
coarsest  habiliments.  He  himself  soon  after  visited  the  Temple,  and  took  from 
the  unhappy  prisoners  even  the  little  movables  on  which  their  only  com- 
fort depended.  Eighty-four  louis,  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  received 
from  the  Princess  Lambalie,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  concealed,  could 
not  elude  his  rigorous  search,  and  were  taken  away  (2). 

Soon  the  barbarity  of  the  Government  envied  the  widowed  and  captive 
Queen  even  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her  son.  The  discovery  of  an  abortive 
conspiracy  for  their  liberation,  was  made  the  ground  for  separating  the  Dau- 
phin from  his  mother,  and  delivering  him  to  the  inhuman  Simon,  the  agent 
and  friend  of  Robespierre.  In  vain  the  young  Prince  demanded  to  see  the 
decree  which  authorized  this  cruel  separation.  His  mother^  weeping,  recom- 
mended submission ;  and  he  remained  two  days  without  taking  nourish- 
ment, after  he  was  for  ever  withdrawn  from  her  sight.  AH  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Simon  could  not  extinguish  the  native  generosity  of  his  disposition. 
"  Capet,"  said  he,  "  if  the  Vendeans  were  to  succeed  in  delivering  you,  and 
placing  you  on  the  throne,  what  would  you  do  with  me  ?" — "  I  would  pardon 
you,"  replied  the  infant  monarch  (3). 
Cruel  treat.  ••  What  am  F  to  do  with  the  child  ?"  said  Simon  to  the  Committee 
ZTu  oYlhe  of  Public  Safety  :''  Banish  him?"—"  No."—"  Kill  him  ?"— "  No." 
Dauphin.  _44  p^jig^n  jjlm  ?"— "  No."— "  What  then  ?"— "  Get  quit  of  him," 
These  instructions  were  too  faithfully  executed.  By  depriving  him  of  air, 
exercise,  and  wholesome  food,  by  keeping  him  in  a  continual  state  of  squalid 
filth,  the  unfortunate  child  was  at  length  brought  to  his  grave,  without  im- 
posing upon  his  keepers  the  necessity  of  actual  violence  (4). 

An*.  2.  On  the  2d  August,  the  Queen  was  separated  from  her  weeping 

daughter,  and  confined  alone  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  A  narrow, 
gloomy,  and  damp  apartment,  a  worn  mattras,  and  a  bed  of  straw,  consti- 
tuted the  sole  accommodations  of  one,  for  whom  the  splendour  of  Versailles 
once  seemed  hardly  adequate.  She  was  kept  there  above  two  nionths  in  the 
closest  confinement ;  her  mild  and  heroic  demeanour  interested  even  the  wife 
of  the  jailor  in  her  behalf.  Madame  de  Stael  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which, 
with  generous  eloquence,  she  urged  the  impolicy  as  well  as  injustice  of 
farther  severity  against  the  royal  family.  "  Women  of  France,"  she  con- 
cluded, "  I  appeal  to  you  :  your  empire  is  over,  if  ferocity  continues  to 
reign  :  your  destinies  are  gone,  if  your  tears  fall  in  vain.  Defend  then 
the  Queen,  by  the  arins  which  Nature  has  given  you :  Seek  the  infant,  who 
will  perish  if  bereaved  of  his  mother,-  and  must  become  the  object  of 
painful  interest^  from  the  unheard-of  calamities  which  have  befallen  him. 
Let  him  ask  on  his  knees  the  life  of  his  mother :  childhood  can  pray ;  it  can 

(1)  Mcinolres  de  la  Dachesse  d'Angouleme,  17.         (3)  l^c.x.  230,233-  Th.  v.  370. 
Lac.  X.  226.  Duch.  d'Angouleme,  17.  (4)  Lac.  x.  233- 

(2)  Til.  V.  369. 
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pray,  when  as  yet  it  knows  not  the  calamity  which  it  would  arert/'  But  her 
efforts  were  in  vain.  On  the  14th  October,  the  Queen  was  brought  before  the 
Revtylutionary  Tribunal  (1 ) . 

Troj^oftiie  An  immense  crowcj  assembled  to  witness  her  trial.  The  spec- 
ocrT4.  tacle  of  a  Queen  being  tried  by  her  subjects,  was  as  yet  new  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  the  populace,  how  much  soever  accustomed  to  sangui- 
nary scenes,  were  strongly  excited  by  this  event.  Sorrow  and  eoniinement 
had  whitened  her  once  beautiful  hair;  her  figure  and  air  still  commanded  the 
admiration  of  all  who  beheld  her ;  her  cheeks,  pale  and  emaciated,  were  oc- 
casionally tinged  with  a  vivid  colour,  at  the  mention  of  those  she  had  lost. 
Oat  of  deference  to  her  husband^s  memory,  rather  than  her  own  inclination, 
she  pleaded  to  the  Court.  Their  interrogatories  were  of  no  avail ;  her  answers, 
like  those  of  the  King,  were  clear,  distinct,  and  unequivocal  (2). 

As  the  form  of  examining  witnesses  was  necessary,  the  prosecutors  called 
the  Count  d^Estaing,  who  commanded  the  militliry  at  Versailles  on  the  5th 
October,  1789 ;  but  though  the  Queen  had  been  his  political  opponent,  he  had 
too  high  a  sense  of  honour  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth,  and  spoke  only  of 
her  heroism  on  that  trying  occasion,  and  her  noble  resolution  expressed  in 
bis  presence  to  die  with  her  husband,  rather  than  obtain  life  by  leaving  him. 
Manael,  notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  the  Court  during  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  declared  he  could  not  depone  to  one  fact  against  the  accused.  The 
venerable  Bailly  was  next  brought  in;  he  now  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  demo- 
cratic enthusiasm,  and  wept  when  he  saw  the  Queen.  When  asked  if  he 
knew  "  the  woman  Capet,"  he  turned  with  a  melancholy  air  to  his  Sovereign^ 
and,  profoundly  bowing  his  head,  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  Madame,"  He  then 
declared  that  he  could  say  nothing  against  her,  and  that  all  the  pretended 
accounts  extracted  from  the  young  Prince,  relative  to  the  journey  to  Varen- 
nes,  were  false.  The  Jacobins  were  furious  at  his  testimony,  and,  from  the 
viojence  of  their  language,  he  easily  anticipated  the  fate  which  they  reserved 
for  himself.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses ;  the 
monsters  Hubert  and  Simon  were  examined,  and  deponed  that  the  Dauphin 
had  informed  them  that  he  had  been  initiated  into  improper  practices  by  his 
naother;  the  Queen,  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  atrocious  falsehood, 
remained  silent.  A  juryman  having  insisted  that  she  should  answer, — "  If  I 
have  not  hitherto  spoken,"  said  she,  "  it  is  because  nature  refused  to  answer 
to  such  an  accusation,  brought  against  a  mother."  Turning  to  the  audience, 
with  inexpressible  dignity,  she  added,  "  I  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  who  hear 
me,  whether  such  a  thing  is  possible."  It  was  of  no  avail;  notwithstanding 
theeloquent  and  courageous  defence  of  her  counsel,  she  was  condemned  (3). 
Her  heroic  At  four  lu  thc  momiug  of  the  day  of  her  execution,  she  wrote  a 
SemiLn"'^  letter  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  tes- 
tament of  Louis.  "  To  you,  my  sister,"  said  she,  "  I  address  myself  for  the 
last  time.  I  have  been  condemned,  not  to  an  ignominious  death;  it  is  so 
only  to  the  guilty;  but  to  rejoin  your  brother.  Innocent  like  him,  I  hope  to 
emulate  his  firmness  at  the  last  hour.  I  weep  only  for  my  children  :  I  hope 
that  one  day,  when  they  have  regained  their  rank,  they  may  be  reunited  to 
you,  and  feel  the  blessing  of  your  tender  care.  Let  them  ever  recollect  what 
I  have  never  ceased  to  inculcate,  that  a  scrupulous  discharge  of  duty  is  the 


(l)  De  SUel,  Reflexions  snr  le  Proems  de  la  Reioe.         (2)  Lac.  x.  250,  251.  Tb.  t.  374. 
CEuvres,  xvi,32.  Lac.x.  239,  241,  249.  (3)  Lac.  x.  254.  TU.  v.  3,  4,  375. 
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only  foundation  of  a  good  life;  friendship  and  mutual  confidence  its  best  con- 
solation. May  my  son  never  forget  the  last  words  of  his  father,  which  I  now 
repeat  from  myself :  Never  to  attempt  to  revenge  our  death,  I  die  true  to  the 
Catholic  religion ;  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  pro- 
fess :  Deprived  of  all  spiritual  consolation,  I  can  only  seek  for  pardon  from 
Heaven.  I  ask  forgiveness  of  all  who  know  me ;  from  you  in  an  especial  man- 
.ner,  my  sister,  for  all  the  pain  I  may  have  involuntarily  given  you :  I  pray 
for  forgiveness  to  all  my  enemies  (i)." 

octoiMr  1 6.  When  led  out  for  execution,  she  was  dressed  in  white :  She  had 
cut  off  her  hair  with  her  own  hands.  Placed  in  a  hurdle,  with  her  arms 
tied  hehind  her  hack,  she  was  conducted  hy  a  long  circuit  to  the  place  of 
execution,  which  was  on  the  Place  of  the  Revolution  (2),  where  her  husband 
had  perished.  The  people,  roused  by  Revolutionary  emissaries,  raised  sayage 
shouts  of  joy  as  she  moved  along;  the  Queen,  with  a  serene  look,  indicating 
pity  rather  than  suffering,  bore  that  last  expression  of  popular  ftiry.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  fatal  place,  she  ascended  with  a  firm  step  the 
scaffold  (3);  her  countenance  was  illuminated  by  an  expression  of  Christian 
hope ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars  died  with  a  firmness  that  did  honour 
to  her  race. 
Her  charac  Thus  pcrished,  at  tho  age  of  thirty-nine,  Marie-Antoinette,  Qaeen 
**"•  of  France.   Called  in  early  life  to  the  first  throne  in  Europe,  snr- 

rounded  hy  a  splendid  court  and  a  flattering  nobility,  blessed  with  an  affec- 
tionate husband  and  promising  family,  she  seemed  to  have  approached,  as 
nearly  as  the  uncertainty  of  life  will  admit,  to  the  limits  of  human  felicity. 
She  died,  after  years  of  suffering  and  anguish,  broken  by  captivity,  subdued 
by  misfortune,  bereft  of  her  children,  degraded  from  her  throne,  on  the 
scaffold,  where  she  had  recently  before  seen  her  husband  perish.  History 
has  not  recorded  a  more  terrible  instance  of  reverse  of  fortune,  or  more 
illustrative  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  saying,  '^  that  none  should  be  pro- 
nounced happy  till  the  day  of  their  death  (4}." 

Her  character  has  come  comparatively  pure  and  ^unsullied  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary furnace.  An  affectionate  daughter  and  a  faithful  wife,  she  presened 
in  the  two  most  corrupted  courts  of  Europe  the  simplicity  and  affections  of 
domestic  life.  If  in  early  youth  her  indiscretion  and  familiarity  were  such  as 
prudence  would  condemn,  in  later  years  her  spirit  and  magnanimity  were 
such  as  justice  must  admire.  She  was  more  fitted  for  the  storms  of  adversity 
than  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  Ambitious  and  overbearing  in  the  earlier 
years  of  her  reign :  it  was  the  sufferings  of  her  later  days  that  drew  forth  the 
nobler  parts  of  her  character.  The  worthy  descendant  of  Maria-Theresa,  she 
would  hiave  died  in  the  field  combating  her  enemies,  rather  than  live  on  the 
throne,  subject  to  their  control.  Years  of  misfortune  quenched  her  spirit, 
but  did  not  lessen  her  courage ;  in  the  solitude  of  the  Temple,  she  discharged, 
with  exemplary  fidelity,  every  duty  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  and 
bore  a  reverse  of  fortune,  unparalleled  even  in  that  age  of  calamity,  with  a 
heroism  that  never  was  surpassed  (5). 

Her  marriage  to  Louis  was  considered  at  the  time  as  a  masterstroke  in 
politics.  A  long  alliance  between  the  rival  monarchies  was  anticipated  from 
the  propitious  union,  which  seemed  to  unite  their  destinies.  It  led  to  a  war 


(1)  Lac.  X.  259.  (4)  Plutarch  in  Solon. 

^2)  Now  the  Place  Louis  XV.  (S)  Tea),  ir*  103*  |09. 

(3)  Lac.  X.  201.  Toul,  ir.  t07.  Th,  v,  33T. 
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more  terrible  than  any  which  had  yet  shaken  these  powers ;  to  the  repeated 
capture  of  both  capitals  by  hostile  armies;  to  mutual  exasperation  unprece- 
dented between  their  people.  So  uncertain  are  the  conclusions  of  political 
wisdom,  when  founded  on  personal  interests  or  connections,  and  not  on  the 
great  and  permanent  principles  which  govern  human  affairs.  The  manners 
of  the  Queen  accelerated  the  Revolution :  her  foreign  descent  exasperated  the 
public  discontent;  her  undeserved  death  was  one  means  of  bringing  about 
its  punishment.  Slow,  but  sure,  came  the  hour  of  Germany's  revenge.  On 
that  day  twenty  years  from  which  she  ascended  the  scaffold,  commenced  the 
fatal  rout  of  France  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  (1). 

Se'x^mb?^  The  execution  of  the  Queen  was  an  act  of  defiance  by  the  National 
of  st..D^Di5.  Convention  to  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  measure  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  barbarous, — the  violation  of 
the  tombs  of  St.-Denis,  and  the  profanation  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
France.  By  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  these  venerable  asylums  of  departed 
greatness  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed, — a  measure  never  adopted  by  the 
English  Parliament  even  during  the  frenzy  of  the  Covenant;  and  which 
proves,  that  politicai  fanaticism  will  push  men  to  greater  extremities  than 
reUgious.  A  furious  multitude  precipitated  itseK  out  of  Paris;  the  tombs  of 
Henry  IV,  of  Francis  I,  and  of  Lonis  XII,  were  ransacked,  and  their  bones 
scattered  in  the  air.  Even  the  glorious  name  of  Turenne  could  not  protect 
his  grave  from  spoliation.  His  remains  were  almost  undecayed,  as  when  he 
received  the  fatal  wound  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech.  The  bones  of  Charles  Y, 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  were  dispersed.  At  his  feet  was  found  the  coffin 
of  the  faithful  Du  Quesclin,  and  French  hands  profaned  the  skeleton  before 
which  English  invasion  had  rolled  back.  Most  of  these  tombs  were  found  to 
be  strongly  secured.  Much  time,  and  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  labour, 
was  required  to  burst  their  barriers.  They  would  have  resisted  for  ever  the 
decay  of  time,  or  the  violence  of  enemies;  they  yielded  to  the  fury  of  domestic 
dissension  (2). 

DfstrnctioD    This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  general  attack  upon  the 

TOentTSver  monumonts  and  remains  of  antiquity  throughout  all  France.  The 

•u  France,  sepulchrcs  of  tho  great  of  past  times,  of  the  Barons  and  Generals  of 

the  feudal  ages,  of  the  Paladins,  and  of  the  Crusaders,  were  involved  in  one 

undistinguished  ruin.  It  seemed  as  if  the^lories  of  antiquity  were  forgotten, 

or  sought  to  be  buried  in  obliviop.  The  tomb  of  Du  Guesclin  shared  the  same 

fate  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The  skulls  of  monarchs  and  heroes  were  tossed 

about  like  foat-balls  by  the  profane  multitude;  like  the  grave-diggers  in 

Hamlet,  they  made  a  jest  of  the  lips  before  which  nations  had  trembled  (3). 

The  monumental  remains,  which  had  escaped  their  sacrilegious  fury,  were 

subsequently  collected  by  order  of  the  directory,  and  placed  in  a  great 

museum  at  Paris,  where  they  long  remained  piled  and  heaped  together  in 

broken  confusion, — an  emblem  of  the  Revolution,  which  destroyed  in  a  few 

years  what  centuries  of  glory  had  erected. 

Ahijarauoii     Havlug  massacrcd  the  great  of  the  present,  and  insulted  the 

wHy  by"the  illustrious  of  former  ages,  nothing  remained  to  the  Revolutionists 

wunicipaiity.jj^j  ^^  dlrcct  thclr  vengeance  against  Heave^  itself.  Pach^,  Hubert, 

andChaumette,  the  leaders  of  the  Municipality,  publicly  expressed  their  deter- 


(i)  On  Oct.  16, 1813.  Slie  died  Oct.  16,  1793.  (3)  Uc.  x.  264, 265. 

(2)  Chateanb.  Etud.  Hist.  iv.  169'  Lac.  Pr.  Hist. 
>i.  143,  and  Hist.  X.  265. 
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mination  ^'  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  the  monarcfas  of  the 
Not.  7. 1791.  earth.*'  To  accomplish  this  design,  they  prevailed  on  Gobel,  the 
apostate  Constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  dnd  there  abjure  the 
Christian  faith.  He  declared,  ^^  that  no  other  national  religion  was  now 
required  but  that  of  liberty,  equality,  and  morality.'*  Many  of  the  Constku- 
tional  Bishops  and  clergy  in  the  Convention  joined  in  the  proposition.  Crowds 
of  drunken  artisans  and  shameless  prostitutes  crowded  to  the  bar,  and 
trampled  under  their  feet  the  sacred  vases,  consecrated  for  ages  to  the  holiest 
purposes  of  religion.  The  sections  of  Paris  shortly  after  followed  the  example 
of  the  Constitutional  clergy,  and  publicly  abjured  the  Christian  religion. 
The  churches  were  stript  of  all  their  ornaments;  their  plate  and  valuable 
contents  brought  in  heaps  to  the  Municipality  and  the  Convention,  from 
whence  they  were  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted  down.  Tramplitig  under 
foot  the  images  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  they  elevated,  amidst  shouts 
Mot.  id.  of  applause,  the  busts  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  and  danced  round 
them,  singing  parodies  on  the  Hallelujah,  and  dancing  the  Carmagnole  (i). 
JJ»'^^odde$.  Shortly  after,  a  still  more  indecent  exhibition  took  place  before 
introdoeed  thc  Asscffibly.  Tho  Celebrated  prophecy  of  Father  Beauregard  wis 
c)>nT«DHoii.  accomplished, — ^^^  Beauty  without  modesty  was  seen  usurping  the 
place  of  the  Holy  of  Holies!"  Hubert,  Chaumette,  and  their  associates, 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  declared  that  ^^Cod  did  not  exist,  and  that  the 
worship  of  Reason  was  to  be  substituted  in  His  stead."  A  veiled  female, 
arrayed  in  blue  drapery,  was  brought  into  the  Assembly;  and  Chaumette, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  "  Mortals,"  said  he,  "  cease  to  tremble  before  the 
powerless  thunders  of  a  God,  whom  your  fears  have  created.  Henceforth 
acknowledge  no  divinity  but  Reason.  I  offer  you  its  noblest  and  purest 
image;  if  you  must  have  idols,  sacrifice  only  to  such  as  this." — ^When,  letting 
fall  the  veil,  he  exclaimed,  **  Fall  before  the  august  Senate  of  Freedom,  oh! 
Veil  of  Reason!"  At  the  same  time,  the  goddess  appeared  personified  by  t 
celebrated  beauty,  the  wife  of  Momoro,  a  printer,  known  in  more  than  one 
character  to  most  of  the  Convention.  The  goddess,  after  being  embraced  hj 
the  president,  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent  car,  and  conducted,  amidst  an 
immense  crowd,  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Deity.  There  she  was  elevated  on  the  high  altar,  and  received  the  adoration 
of  all  present,  while  the  young  women,  her  attendants,  whose  alluring  looks 
already  sufficiently  indicated  their  profession,  retired  into  the  chapels  round 
the  choir,  where  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  obscenity  was  indulged 
in  without  control,  with  hardly  any  veil  from  the  public  gate.  To  such  a 
length  was  this  carried,  that  Robespierre  afterwards  declared  that  Chaumette 
deserved  death  for  the  abominations  he  had  permitted  on  that  occasion. 
Thenceforward  that  ancient  edifice  was  called  the  Temple  of  Reason  (2). 
Universal  Tho  scrvlcos  of  reUgiou  were  now  universally  abandoned;  the 
mcnt*^of  Re.  pulpits  were  deserted  throughout  all  the  revolutionized  districts; 
King  "oT*  baptisms  ceased;  the  burial  service  was  no  longer  heard;  thc  sick 
ciiurches.  rcccived  no  communion;  the  dying  no  consolation.  A  hearier 
anathema  than  that  of  Papal  power  pressed  upon  the  peopled  realm  of  France; 
the  anathema  of  Heaven,  inflicted  by  the  madness  of  her  own  inhaMiants. 
The  village  bells  were  silent ;  Sunday  was  obhterated.  Infancy  entered  the 

(t)  Th.  ▼.  420, 430.    Lac  x.  300,  302.  Toul.  iv.         (2)  Hi»t.  de  la  Conv.  iii.  192-196.   Ik.  x.  !«• 
124.  308.  Toul.  iv.  124.  Th.v.  431,  432- Mip.ii.Ha* 
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world  without  a  blessing;  age  left  it  without  a  hope.  In  lieu  of  the  services 
of  the  church,  the  licentious  f^tes  of  the  new  worship  were  performed  by  the 
most  abandoned  females ;  it  appeared  as  if  the  Christian  truth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  orgies  of  the  Babylonian  priests,  or  the  grossness  of  the  Hihdoo 
theocracy.  On  every  tenth  day  a  Revolutionary  leader  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  atheism  to  the  bewildered  audience;  Marat  was  universally 
deified,  and  even  the  instrument  of  death  sanctiOed  by  the  name  of  the 
^^  floly  Guillotine."  On  all  the  public  cemeteries  the  inscription  was  placed, 
'^  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep/'  The  comedian  Monort,  in  the  church  of  St.-Roch, 
carried  impiety  to  its  utmost  length.  "God!  if  you  exist,"  said  he,  "avenge 
your  injured  name.  /  bid  you  defiance;  you  remain  silent;  you  dare  not 
launch  your  thunders;  who  after  this  will  believe  in  your  existence?"  It  is  by 
slower  means,  and  the  operation  of  general  laws,  that  the  destinies  of  Pro- 
vidence are  accomplished.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  divine  government 
than  the  destruction  of  the  blasphemer  was  about  to  be  afforded ;  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  guilty  by  their  own  hands,  and  the  consequence  of  the  passions 
which  they  themselves  had  unchained ;  the  voluntary  return  of  a  rebellious 
people  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  from  the  experienced  impossibility  of 
living  witboi^t  its  precepts  (1). 

After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  the  worship  of  Christianity  was  restored  by 
Napoleon,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  French  people.  But  a  ruinous 
effect  was  produced  by  this  long  cessation  of  its  services ;  a  great  portion  of 
the  youth  of  France,  now  occupying  the  most  important  situations  in  the 
country,  were  brought  up  without  receiving  any  religious  impressions  in  early 
life.  This  evil  is  still  severely  felt ;  its  consequences  are  irremediable;  it  has 
for  ever  disqualified  the  French  from  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  because  it  has 
extinguished  the  feelings  of  duty,  on  which  alone  it  can  be  founded  in  the 
young  and  influential  part  of  the  people. 

Gonmi  .nd  Thc  most  sacrcd  relations  of  life  were  at  the  same  period  placed  on 
dSution  ft  new  footing  suited  to  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the  times.  Marriage 
of  Maooeri.  ^^g  dcclarcd  a  civil  contract,  binding  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  contracting  parties.  Divorce  immediately  became  general ;  the  corruption 
trf  manners  reached  a  pitch  unknown  during  the  worst  days  of  the  monarchy; 
the  vices  of  the  marquisses  and  countesses  of  Louis  XY  descended  to  the  shop- 
keepers and  artisans  of  Paris.  So  indiscriminate  did  concubinage  become, 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  bastards  were  declared  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  succession  with  legitimate  children.  Mademoiselle  Arnould 
a  celebrated  comedian,  expressed  the  public  feeling  when  she  called  marriage 
"  the  Sacrament  of  Adultery  y  The  divorces  in  Paris  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1793  were  562,  while  the  marriages  were  only  1785;  a  proportion  probably 
unexampled  among  mani^ind.  The  consequences  soon  became  apparent.  Be- 
fore the  era  of  the  Consulate,  one-half  of  the  whole  births  in  Paris  were  ille- 
gitimate ;  and  at  this  moment,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  reformation  of 
manners  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Restoration,  the  dissolution  of  man- 
ners is  extreme  (2). 

A  decree  of  the  Convention  suppressed  all  the  academies,  public  schools, 
and  colleges,  even  those  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  their  whole  revenues  were 
confiscated.  New  schools,  on  a  plan  traced  out  by  Condorcet,  were  directed ; 
but  no  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  their  establishment,  and  education 

(0  Lac.  z.  308>  309,  331.  Toul.  ir.  124.  Mig.  ii.  (2)  Dupin,  i.  79*  Uc.  x.  332,  333.  Barke,  riii. 
299.  176.  Beg.  Peace. 
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for  a  number  of  years  ceased  through  all  France.  One  establishment  only, 
that  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  takes  its  date  from  this  melancholy  epoch. 
During  the  long  night,  the  whole  force  of  the  human  mind  was  bent  upon 
the  mathematical  sciences,  which  flourished  from  the  concentration  of  its 
powers,  and  were  soon  illuminated  by  the  most  splendid  light  (1). 
conDsratioa    Jq  thg  general  havoc,  even  the  establishmeots  of  charity  were  not 

of  the  pro-  ,       ,       ,       «,i  #  «  .      i  t   i  /       .        . 

perty of Hosoverlookcd.  The  revenues  of  hospitals  and  humane  mstitutions 
fh^po^r.  throughout  France  were  confiscated  by  the  despots  whom  the  people 
had  seated  on  the  throne ;  their  domains  sold  as  part  of  the  national  property. 
Soon  the  terrible  effects  of  the  suppression  of  all  permanent  sources  of  relief 
to  the  destitute  became  apparent;  mendicity  advanced  with  frightful  steps; 
and  the  condition  of  the  poor  throughout  France  become  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  loudest  lamentations  from  the  few  enlightened  philanthropists  who  still 
followed  the  car  of  the  Revolution  (2). 
Arrest  and  Thc  Dcccmvirs  next  proceeded  to  destroy  their  former  friends, 
Ba!uy.°^  and  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  Revolution.  Bailly,  Mayor  of 
Paris,  and  President  of  the  Assembly,  on  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Jen  de 
Paume,  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  His 
Nov.  II.  profound  and  eloquent  scientific  researches,  his  great  services  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  his  enlightened  philanthropy,  pleaded  in  vain  before 
that  sanguinary  court.  The  recollection  of  the  Ghamp-de-Mars,  of  the  red 
flag,  and  the  courageous  stand  which  he  had  ma4e  with  La  Fayette  against 
the  fury  of  the  multitude,  was  present  to  the  minds  of  his  prosecutors.  The 
witnesses  adduced  spoke  against  him  with  an  unusual  degree  of  asperity.  He 
was  condemned  to  die,  and  in  his  case,  as  he  had  foreseen,  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  was  exerted.  The  Champ-de-Mars  was  selected  as  the  place  of  his 
execution ;  an  immense  crowd  of  vindictive  Jacobins,  among  whom  were  a 
large  proportion  of  women,  and  persons  whom  he  had  saved  from  famine 
during  his  mayoralty,  assembled  to  witness  his  death ;  on  foot,  in  the  most 
dreadful  weather,  the  unhappy  victim  was  led  behind  the  guillotine  during 
a  tedious  passage  of  two  hours,  from  the  Ghamp-de-Mars,  to  which  he  was 
first  brought,  to  the  place  finally  fixed  on  for  his  execution  opposite  Ghaillot. 
During  this  passage  he  frequently  fell;  he  was  assailed  with  hisses  and  pelted 
with  mud;  and  the  first  President  of  the  Assembly  received  several  inhuman 
blows  from  the  populace.  At  the  Ghamp-de-Mars,  the  red  flag,  emblematic 
of  the  martial  law  which  he  had  authorized,  was  burnt  over  his  head,  and 
Bailly  was  led  again  on  foot,  amidst  a  drenching  fall  of  snow  and  sleet, 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  he  was  executed.  "  You  tremble,  Bailly," 
said  one  of  the  spectators.  "My  friend,"  said  the  old  man,  "it  is  only  from 
cold  (3)." 
w/tiDdor  ^^®  eloquent  Barnave,  one  of  the  most  upright  members  of  the 
«t.  °  °'^'  Gonstituent  Assembly,  was  soon  after  condemned,  notwithstanding 
a  defence  by  himself  of  unrivalled  pathos  and  ability.  Duport-Dutertre,  for- 
merly minister  of  Louis  XVI  on  the  same  day  shared  the  same  fate.  Condorcet 
had  fled  when  the  lists  of  proscription  were  first  prepared  by  the  victors  on 
the  2d  June;  for  eight  months  he  was  concealed  in  Paris,  and  employed  the 
tedious  hours  of  solitude  in  composing  his  celebrated  ^^Esquisse  des  Progrcs 
de  V Esprit  humain,''^  a  work  iij  which  much  learning  is  illustrated  by  fervid 

(1)  Lac.  X.  321,  822.  (3)  Lac.  x.  202.  Tli.  x.  294,  396, 397.  Tool.  i*. 

(2)  Rapport  sur  U  M«fuUcit<i,  par  Liancourt,  ii.     |30. 
20.  Uc.  X.  333. 
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eloquence ;  and  the  warm  but  visionary  anticipations  of  future  improvement 
were  indulged,  amidst  the  deepest  circumstances  of  present  disaster.  In 
gratitude  to  the  hostess  who  had  sheltered  him,  he  wrote  a  poem,  contain- 
ing a  sentiment  descriptive  of  the  feelings  of  his  party  during  those  melan- 
choly times, — 

lis  m'oDt  dit :  "  Ghoisis  d'etre  oppressear  ou  victime; 
J'embrassai  le  malhear  et  leur  laissai  le  crime." 

Terrified  by  the  numerous  lists  of  persons  condemned  for  concealing  the 
proscribed,  he  declared  to  his  generous  protector  the  resolution  to  leave  her. 
"I  must  not  remain  any  longer  with  you;  I  am  hors  la  /oi." — "But  we," 
replied  she,  "are  not  hors  de  VhnmaniU,'*''  He  set  out,  nevertheless,  disguised 
as  a  common  labourer;  at  the  village  of  Glamart,  the  fineness  of  his  linen 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  his  landlady,  who  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison,  where  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  from  the  effects  of  a  speedy 
poison,  which,  like  many  others  in  those  days  of  terror,  he  constantly  carried 
about  his  person  (i). 

And  Cm-  General  Gustine,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Flanders,  at  the 
**"*•  time  of  the  capture  of  Valenciennes  by  the  English,  was  denounced 
by  the  agents  of  the  Convention,  and  shortly  after  brought  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  His  beautiful  and  gifted  daughter-in-law  in  vain  sat  daily 
by  his  side,  and  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  in  his  behalf;  in  vain  General 
Baraguay-d'Hilliers,  with  generous  courage,  supported  him  by  his  military 
knowledge  and  experience.  Her  grace,  and  the  obvious  injustice  of  the  ac- 
cusation, produced  some  impression  on  the  judges ;  and  a  few  inclined  to  an 
acquittal ;  immediately  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  itself  was  complained  of 
at  the  Jacobin  Club.  "  It  gives  me  great  pain,"  said  Hubert,  at  that  great 
centre  of  the  Revolution,  "to  be.obliged  to  denounce  an  authority  which  was 
the  hope  of  the  patriots,  and  hitherto  has  so  well  deserved  their  confidence. 
But  the  Revolutionary  Tribtinal  is  on  the  point  of  absolving  a  guilty  person, 
in  favour  of  whom  the  beauties  of  Paris  are  moving  heaven  and  earth.  The 
daughter  of  Gustine,  as  skilful  an  actress  in  this  city  as  her  father  waa  at  the 
head  of  the  armies,  solicits  every  one  ii^  his  behalf."  Robespien^  made  some 
cutting  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  chicanery  and  form,  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Tribunal,  and  strongly  supported  his  guilt.  The  consequences 
were  decisive;  he  was  foutid  guilty,  and  condemned  amidst  the  rapturous 
applause  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  who  filled  the  court.  He  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold,  and,  though  shaken  for  a  moment,  died  firmly.  The  crowd  mur- 
mured because  he  appeared  on  the  fatal  chariot  with  a  minister  of  religion  by 
his  side.  General  Houchard,  the  second  in  command,  who  had  denounced 
Gustine,  notwithstanding  his  recent  success  over  the  Allien  at  Hoondschote, 
shortly  after' shared  the  same  fate;  and  Baraguay-d'liilliers,  reserved  for 
higher  destinies,  was  sent  to  prison,  from  whence  he  was  only  delivered  by 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  (2). 

Trial  and      fhc  Dukc  of  Orleaus,  the  early  and  interested  instigator  of  the 

J^tS'ouke  Revolution,  was  its  next  victim.  Robespierre,  at  the  hall  of  the  Ja- 

of  oritoDs.  cQbijjs^  had  already  pronounced  his  doom ;  the  Assembly,  once  his 

hireling  adulators,  unanimously  supported  the  proposal.  In  vain  he  alleged 

(I)  Th.  is.  286,  287.  ^  (2)  Lac.  xl.  296,  297.     Th.  v,  297,  299.    Toul. 

iv.g'i,  131.  Th.  X.287. 
11.  i 
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his  accession  to  the  disorders  of  5th  October,  his  support  of  the  Revolt  of  An- 
gust  10,  his  Tote  against  the  King  on  January  17;  his  condemnation  speedily 
was  pronounced.  He  demanded  only  one  favour,  which  was  granted,  that  his 
execution  should  be  postponed  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  interval,  he  had 
a  repast  prepared  with  care,  on  which  he  feasted  with  more  than  usual  avi* 
dity;  when  led  out  to  execution,  he  gazed  for  a  time,  with  a  smile  on  his 
countenance,  on  the  Palais-Royal,  the  scene  of  his  former  orgies.  He  was  de- 
tained above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  front  of  that  palace  by  order  of  Rohes- 
pierre,  who  had  in  vain  asked  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  and  had  pro- 
mised, if  he  would  relent  in  that  extremity,  to  excite  a  tumult  which  would 
save  his  life.  Depraved  as  he  was,  he  had  too  much  honourable  feeling  left 
to  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice,  and  remained  in  expectation  of  death,  without 
giving  the  expected  signal  of  acquiescence  for  twenty  minutes,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to  the  scaffold,  He  met  his  fate  with  stoical 
fortitude;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  have  to  record  one  redeeming  trait  at  the  dose 
of  a  life  stained  by  so  much  selfish  passion  and  guilty  ambition^— he  pre- 
ferred death  to  sacrificiug  his  daughter  to  the  tyrant.  Never  was  more  strongly 
exemplified  the  effect  of  materialism  and  infidelity,  in  rendering  men  callous 
to  futurity,  and  degrading  a  naturally  noble  disposition.  The  multitude  ap- 
plauded his  execution;  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his  favour,  though  it  was 
mainly  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  been  instigated  by  his  adulators, 
and  fed  by  his  extravagance  (1). 

The  destruction  of  Bailly,  Gustine,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  annihilated  the 
party  attached  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  early  objects  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  thus  frustrated,  its  first  supporters  destroyed  by  the  passions  they 
had  awakened  among  the  people.  The  overthrow  of  the  Gironde  extinguished 
the  hope  of  a  Republic ;  the  massacres  of  the  Constitutionalists,  that  of  a  li- 
mited raanarchy.  The  prophecy  of  Yergniaud  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
accomplishment;  the  Revolution,  like  Saturn,  was  successively  devouring  aU 
its  progeny. 

Two  parties,  however,  still  remained  opposed  on  different  principles  to  the 
Decemvirs,  and  whose  destruction  was  indispensable  ta  their  despotic  autho- 
rity. These  parties  were  the  Moderates  and  the  Anarchists.  At  the  head  of  the 
former  were  Danton  and  Gamille-Desmoulins ;  the  latter  was  supported  by  the 
powerful  Municipality  of  Paris  (2). 
meororthc    '*  ^^^  **®®"  already  observed,  that  Danton  and  his  party  were 
Dantooists  straugisrs  to  the  real  objects  of  the  Revolt  on  May  31.  They  aided 
Power.       the  populace  m  the  struggle  with  the  Convention ;  but  Uiey  had  no 
intention  of  establishing  the  oligarchy,  which  directed,  and  finally  triumphed 
by  their  exertions.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Assembly,  Robespierre  urged 
Danton  to  retire  to  the  country.  "A  tempest  is  arising,*'  said  he;  "the  Jaco- 
bins have  not  forgot  your  relations  with  Dumouriez.  They  hate  your  man- 
ners; your  voluptuous  and  indolent  habits  are  at  variance  with  their  energy. 
Withdraw  for  a  moment;  trust  to  a  friend,  who  will  watch  over  your  dan- 
gers, and  warn  you  of  the  first  moment  to  return."  Danton  followed  his 
advice,  nothing  loath  to  get  quit  of  a  faction  of  which  he  began  to  dread  the 
excesses;  and  his  party  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Dictatorial  govern- 
ment (3).       • 
The  leaders  of  this  parly  were  Danton,  Philippeaux,  Camille-Desmoolins, 

(1)  Hist,  de  la  Cony.  iii.  180.  Lac.  xi.  28^,  290.         (2)  Mig.  ii.  300. 
Tool.  iv.  121, 122.  (3)  Lac  Pr.  Hbt.  ii.  01.  Mig.  ii.  80l« 
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Fabre-d'£glaiitiiie,  and  Westermann,  the  tried  leader  of  August  10.  Their 
principles  were,  that  terror  was  to  be  used  only  for  the  establishment  of 
freedom,  not  made  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
bad  gained  it;  they  wished  above  all  things,  that  the  Republicans  should  re- 
main masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  liut  baring  done  so,  use  their  victory  with 
moderation.  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  they  reprobated  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Dictators  after  the  victory  of  31st  May  had  ensured  the 
triumph  of  the  populace;  desired  to  humble  the  Anarchists  of  the  Munici- 
pality, to  put  an  end  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  discharge  from  confine- 
ment those  imprisoned  as  suspected  persons,  and  dissolve  the  despotic  Com- 
mittees of  government  (1). 

The  other  party,  that  of  the  Municipality,  carried  their  ambition  and  ex- 
travagance even  beyond  the  Decemvirs.  Instead  of  government  they  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  establish  an  extreme  local  democracy;  instead  of  religion, 
the  consecration  of  materialism.  As  usual,  in  democratic  contests,  they  car- 
ried their  revolutionary  principles  beyond  the  dominant  faction,  and  strove 
thus  to  supplant  them  in  the  afi*ections  of  the  populace.  They  had  witnessed 
with  extreme  dissatisfaction,  the  Committees  usurp  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment aft^r  the  Revolt  of  51st  May,  and  thus  reap  for  themselves  all  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  which  their  forces  had  mainly  contributed  to  achieve.  In 
cruelty,  obscenity,  and  atheism,  they  exceeded  the  Dictatorial  Government; 
but  these  were  only  means  to  an  end ;  in  the  passion  for  tyrannical  power, 
they  yielded  to  none,  provided  only  it  was  wielded  by  themselves  (2). 

These  two  parties,  as  usual  in  civil  dissensions,  mutually  reproached  each 
other  with  the  public  calamities.  The  Anarchists  incessantly  charged  the 
Moderates  with  corruption,  and  being  the  secret  agents  of  foreign  courts. 
"It  is  you,"  replied  the  Dantonists,  "  who  are  the  real  accomplices  of  the 
stranger;  every  thing  draws  you  towards  them,  both  the  common  violence  of 
your  language,  and  the  joint  design  to  overturn  every  thing  in  France.  Behold 
the  Magistracy,  which  arrogates  to  itself  more  than  Jegislative  authority; 
which  regulates  every  thing,  police,  subsistence,  worship;  which  has  sub- 
stituted a  new  religion  for  the  old  one;  replaced  one  superstition  by  another 
still  more  absurd ;  which  openly  preaches  atheism,  and  causes  itself  to  be 
imitated  by  all  the  Municipalities  in  France.  Consider  those  war-offices,  from 
whence  so  many  extortioners  issue,  who  carry  desolation  into  the  provinces, 
and  discredit  the  Revolution  by  their  conduct.  Observe  the  Municipality  and 
the  Committees— what  do  they  propose  to  themselves,  if  it  is  not  to  usurp 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  authority,  to  dispossess  the  Convention,  and 
dissolve  the  government?  Who  conid  suggest  such  a  design,  but  the  external 
enemies  of  France  (3)  f " 

rfu!?viSi   Camille-Dcsmoulins,  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Le 

cordrtiaJ"  vieux  Cordelier,''  drew,  under  a  professed  description  of  Rome 
under  the  Emperors,  a  striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  that  gloomy  period. 
"Every  thing,"  said  he,  **  under  that  terrible  government,  was  made  the 
ground-work  of  suspicion.  Has  a  citizen  popularity?  He  is  a  rival  of  the 
Dictator,  who  mrght  create  disturbances.  Does  he  avoid,  society,  and  hve 
retired  by  his  fireside?  That  is  to  rupiinate  in  private  on  sinister  designs.  Is 
he  rich?  That  renders  the  danger  the  greater,  that  he  will  corrupt  the  citi- 
zens by  his  largesses.  Is  he  poor?  None  so  dangerous  as  those  who  have 

^  (I)  Th.  vi.  6,  T.  Uc,  Pr.  Uist  ii.  »t.    Mig.  ii.         (2)  Th.  ii.  298.  Mig.  ii.  298.  Toul.Ti.  38S. 
W.  (3)Th.vi.  10,  U. 
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tiotbing  to  lose.  Is  he  thoughtful  and  melancholy?  He  is  revolving  what  he 
calls  the  calamities  of  his  country.  Is  he  gay  and  dissipated?  He  is  conceal-^ 
ing,  like  Caesar,  ambition  under  the  mask  of  pleasure.  Is  he  virtuous  and 
austere?  He  has  constituted  himself  the  censor  of  the  government.  Is  he  a 
philosopher,  an  orator,  and  a  poet?  He  will  soon  acquire  more  consideration 
than  the  rulers  of  the  state.  Has  he  acquired  reputation  in  war?  His  talents 
only  render  him  the  more  formidable^  and  make  it  indispensable  to  get  quit 
of  his  authority.  The  natural  death  of  a  celebrated  man  is  become  so  rare, 
that  historians  transmit  it  as  a  matter  worthy  of  record  to  future  ages.  Eren 
the  death  of  so  many  great  and  good  citizens  seems  a  less  calamity  than 
the  insolence  and  scandalous  fortune  of  their  denouncers.  Every  day  the 
accuser  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  palace  of  death,  and  reaps  the 
rich  harvest  which  is  presented  to  his  hands.  The  Tribunals,  once  the  pro- 
tectors of  life  and  property,  have  become  the  organs  of  butchery,  where 
robbery  and  murder  have  usurped  the  names  of  confiscation  and  punishr 
ment(i).^'  Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  effect  of  popular  government 
by  the  man  who  was  called  the  first  apostle  of  liberty !  And  how  striking 
the  coincidence,  that  in  drawing  with  the  pencil  of  Tacitus  a  picture  of 
Roman  servitude  under  Nero  and  Caligula,  he  was  exhibiting  a  portrait 
which  none  could  fail  to  recognize  of  France,  under  the  government  which 
his  own  democratic  transports  had  contributed  to  impose  upon  its  inha* 
bitants. 
olfm^  to     I^anton  and  his  friends  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  detach  Ro- 
detach       bespierre  from  the  sanguinary  faction  with  whom  he  acted,  and 
from  the     at  first  With  some  appearance  of  success.  He  had  taken  some  steps 
Municipal-  ^^^gj.^g  g^  moderate  government ;  in  the  Convention  he  had  publicly 
stopped  the  trial  of  the  seventy-three  deputies,  who  were  detained  in  pri- 
son, in  consequence  of  having  protested  against  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists. 
He  had  reprobated  the  ultra-revolutionary  measures  of  Hebert  and  the  Muni- 
cipality, and  brought  about  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  Fecognising  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  had  not  only  read,  but  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  "  Vieux  Cordelier,"  where  he  was  adjured  in  the  most 
touching  language  to  embrace  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  Already  his  popu- 
larity, in  consequence,  was  on  the  wane.  He  was  accused  of  Moderantisme, 
and  the  groups  of  the  Jacobins  began  to  murmur  at  his  proceedings  (2). 

Robespierre,  with  all  his  fanaticism  in  favour  of  democracy,. felt,' as  strongly 
as  any  man  in  France,  the  necessity  both  of  some  religious  impressions  to 
form  a  curb  upon  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment to  check  their  excesses.  He  early  felt  a  horror  at  the  infidel  atrocities  of 
the  Municipality,  and  saw  that  such  principles,  if  persisted  in,  would  utterly 
disorganize  society  throughout  France.  With  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the 
times,  he  resolved  to  effect  it  by  their  extermination.  The  first  indication  of 
this  determination  appeared  in  his  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club  in  the  end  of 
Kov.ai.  November.  "Let  men,"  said  he,  "animated  by  a  pure  zeal,  lay 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country  the  useless  and  pompous  monuments  d 
superstition ;  but  by  what  title  does  hypocrisy  come  here,  to  mingle  its  in- 
fluence with  that  of  patriotism?'  What  right  have  men,  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  to  come  into  tjie  midst  of  you,  to  seek  in 
passing  events  a  false  popularity,  to  hurry  on  the  patriots  to  fatal  measures, 

(1)  Victtx  Cordelier,  Rev.  Mem.  xlii.  p.  50i  51>  (2)  Mig.  ii.  305.  307.  Lac  Pr.  nist.  ii.  136,  tll> 
•13,  Vicux  Cordelier,  73. 
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and  to  throw  among  them  the  seeds  of  trouble  and  discord  ?  By  what  title 
do  they  disturb  the  existing  worship  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  and  attack  fana-. 
ticism  by  a  band  of  another  kind  of  fanatics  ?  There  are  men  who  woiild  go 
farther :  who,  under  the  pretence  of  destroying  superstition,  would  establish 
atheism  itself.  Every  philosopher,  every  individual,  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
whatever  opinion  he  pleases :  whoever  imputes  it  to  him  as  a  crime  is  a  fool : 
but  the  legislator  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  blameable,  wTio-  should 
act  on  such  a  system.  Atheism  is  an  aristocratic  belief.  The  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  watches  over  oppressed  innocence,  and  punishes  triumphant 
crime,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  popular.  The  people,  the  unfortunate,  will  ever 
applaud  it;  it  will  never  find  detractors,  but  among  the  rich  and  the  guilty  (1). 
Jf  God  did  not  exists  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  his  being  (2)." 

But  while  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Anarchists, 
Robespierre  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  Revolution- 
ary party,  in  order  to  avoid  the  blasting  imputation  of  moderation,  and  keep 
up  his  reputation  for  unflinching  resolution  and  incorruptible  integrity.  For 
this  purpose,  he  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  cut  off  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  the  Anarchists;  to  strike  with  equal  severity  against  Dan- 
tan,  Gamille-Desmoulins,  and  the  moderate  party.  By  so  doing,  he  would 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  even-handed  justice,  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  overall  the  factions  in  the  state,  and  remove 
the  only  rival  that  stood  between  him  and  sole  dominion  (3). 

Though  ignorant  that  his  destruction  was  resolved  on  by  the  all-powerful 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Danton  was  aware  that  for  some  months  he  had 
been  waning  in  popularity,  and  he  loudly  demanded  at  the  Jacobins  that 
the  grounds  of  complaint  should  be  exhibited  against  him.  Robespierre  in- 
stantly ascended  the  Tribune.  "  Danton,"  said  he,  "  demands  a  commission 
to  examine  into  his  conduct :  I  consent  to  it,  if  he  thinks  it  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  him.  He 'demands  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against 
him :  I  agree  to  it.  Danton,  you  are  accused  of  being  an  emigrant ;  of  having 
retired  to  Switzerland;  of  having  feigned  illness  to  conceal  your  flight;  of 
being  desirous  to  become  Regent  under  Louis  XVII ;  of  having  made  arrange- 
ments at  a  fixed  on  time  to  proclaim  that  remnant  of  the  Capets ;  of  being 
the  chief  of  a  counter-revolutionary  conspiracy ;  of  being  a  worse  enemy  to 
France  than  either  Pitt  or  Cobourg,  England,  Austria,  or  Prussia;  of  having 
filled  the  Mountain  with  your  creatures.  It  is  said  that  we  need  not  disquiet 
ourselves  about  the  inferior  agents  of  foreign  powers;  that  their  conspi- 
racies merit  only  contempt;  but  you,  you  alone,  should  be  led  out  to  the 
scaffold !  "  Loud  applauses  followed  this  bold  declaration ;  when  they  had 
subsided,  he  continued  turning  to  his  astonished  rival,  "Do  you  not  know, 
Danton,  *that  the  more  a  man  is  gifted  with  energy  and  public  spirit,  the 
more  the  public  enemies  conspire  for  his  overthrow !  Do  you  not  know, 
does  not  every  one  who  hears  me  know,  that  that  is  an  infallible  test  of 
real  virtue?  If  the  defender  of  liberty  was  not  calumniated,  it  would  be  a 
proof  that  we  had  no  longer  either  generals,  or  priests,  or  nobles  to  fear." 
He  then  demanded  that  all  those  who  had  any  thing  to  reproach  against  Dan- 
ton should  come  forward ;  but  none,  after  such  a  declaration,  ventured  to  say 
a  word.  Upon  that,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  meeting,  he  received  the 


(I)  Th.  Yi.  15. 17.  (3)  Til.  vi.  186,  t«7. 

(2) "  SI  Dieu  n'esastait  pas  il  fandrait  rinTent«r." 
*-T«i£ii8,  vi.  n- 
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fraternal  embrace  from  the  President.  By  this  hypocritical  conduct,  Robes* 
pierre  both  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  public  feeling  against  his  great 
rival,  and  threw  him  off  his  guard  by  feigned  expressions  of  regard  (i). 

D»c.  4, 1793.  Shortly  after,  a  new  decree,  augmenting  the  despotic  powers  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  passed.  ^^  Anarchy,*'  said  Billaud* 
Yarennes,  in  the  preamble  of  the  Report  on  which  the  decree  was  founded, 
^^  menaces  every  republic  alike  in  its  cradle  and  its  old  age.  Our  part  is  te 
strive  against  it."  On  this  principle,  the  decree  enacted,  that  a  Bulletin  of  the 
Laws  should  be  established ;  that  four  individuals  should  bare  the  exclusive 
right  of  framing  it ;  that  it  should  be  printed  on  a  particnlar  paper  and  type, 
and  sent  down  to  the  provinces  by  post.  The  Convention  was  at  the  same  time 
declared  the  ^^  Centre  of  Impulsion  of  Government," — ^a  dubious  phrase,  under 
which  was  veiled  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Committees.  The  authority  of 
the  Departmental  Assemblies  was  abolished,  for  every  thing  except  matters 
of  local  administration ;  and  they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
correspond  on  any  political  matter  with  each  other,  raise  forces  or  taxes  of 
their  own  authority,  or  correspond  with  or  receive  instructions  from  any 
body  but  the  Committees  at  Paris.  Thus  the  liberties  of  the  provinces  were 
rapidly  perishing  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety; 
and  prance  was  already-beginning  to  enter  the  bloody  path,  which  leads  from 
democratic  anarchy  to  regular  government  (2). 

Meanwhile,  the  strife  of  the  Dantonists  and  Anarchists  became  daily  more 
conspicuous.  One  of  the  latter,  Ronsin,  had  affixed  over  all  the  walls  of  Paris 
a  placard,  in  which  he  declared,  that  out  of  140,000  souls  at  Lyon,  1,500  only 
were  not  accomplices  of  the  revolt  in  that  city,  and  that  before  February  all 
the  guilty  should  perish,  and  their  bodies  be  floated  by  the  Rhone  to  Toulon. 
Camille-Desmoulins  vigorously  attacked  this  atrocious  faction,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  fastened  on  the  infamous  Hebert,  whom  he  accused  of  being 
^^  a  miserable  intriguer,  a  caterer  for  the  guillotine,  a  traitor  paid  by  Pitt;  a 
wretch  who  had  received  200,000  francs  at  different  times  ^om  almost  all 
the  factions  in  the  Republic,  to  calumniate  their  adversaries;  a  thief  and 
robber,  who  had  .been  expelled  from  being  a  lackey  in  the  theatre  for  theft, 
and  now  pretended  to  drench  France  with  blood  by  his  prostituted  journal.'* 
Such  was  the  man,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Revolutionists  themselves,  on 
whose  evidence  Marie-Antoinette  had  been  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  he  added,  *'to  think  of  stifling  my  voice  by  threats 
of  arrest :  We  all  know  that  the  Anarchists  are  preparing  a  new  revolt,  like 
the  34 St  May;  but  we  may  say  with  Brutus  and  Cicero,  ^  We  fear  too  much 
exile,  poverty,  and  death.'  When  our  soldiers  are  daily  braving  death  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  shall  we,  their  un- 
worthy leaders,  be  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  P6re  Duchesn^,  or  pre- 
vented by  him  from  achieving  a  siiU  greater  victory  over  the  ultra-Revolu- 
tionists, who  would  ruin  the  Revolution,  by  staining  every  step  it  makes 
with  gore  (3)?" 
Secret  While  thc  parties  were  in  this  state  of  exasperation  at  each  other, 
bJIween"*  thc  Committce  of  Public  Safety  boldly  interposed  between  them, 
^ndZt'm-  ^^^  resolved  to  make  their  discords  the  means  of  destroying  both. 
nicipaiity.  Profiting  with  political  dexterity  by  this  singular  sitqation  of  the 
parties,  Robespierre  and  the  Members  of  the  Municipality  came  to  an  under- 

(0  Th.  vi.  21,  22.  (a)  Th,  vi.  S4,  121, 139.    Vi««»  CordeMer,  5«. 

(2)  Th.vi.  30,  31.  3,9,  17. 
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fltandiDg,  the  condition  of  which  was  the  mutual  abandonment  of  their  per« 
Moal  friends.  Robespierre  gave  up  Danton,  Camllie-Desmoulins,  and  their 
supporters,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Municipality;  and  they  surrendered 
Hubert,  Ghaumette,  Ronsin,  Clootz,  and  their  party,  to  the  Decemvirs.  By 
this  arrangement,  two  important  objects  were  gained ;  a  formidable  faction 
was  destroyed,  and  a  rival  to  the  reputation  of  the  Dictator  was  removed  (1). 
i«r«f7he  Robespierre  first  announced  this  project  of  double  vengeance  in 
Si7&i!n  ^^^  Assembly,  "  Without,"  said  he,  "  all  the  tyrants  of  the  earth 
ui^.  ""^'are  conspiring  against  you;  within,  all  their  friends  are  aiding 
their  efforts;  they  will  continue  to  do  so  till  hope  is  severed  from  crime. 
We  must  stifle  the  exterior  and  internal  enemies  of  the  Republic,  or  perish 
with  it.  In  such  circumstances,  the  only  principles  of  government  are  to 
govern  the  people  by  the  force  of  Reason,  and  their  enemies  by  the  force  of 
Terror.  The  spring  of  a  popular  government  in  peace  is  Virtue;  in  a  revolu*- 
ti(Hi,  it  is  Virtue  and  Terror  :  Virtue,  without  which  Terror  is  fatal— Terror, 
without  which  Virtue  is  impotent.  The  government  of  a  revolution  is  the 
despotism  of  liberty  against  tyranny.  The  opposite  factions  with  which  we 
have  to  contend  march  under  different  banners,  and  by  different  routes;  but 
^heir  object  is  the  same,  the  disorganization  of  the  popular  government,  and 
the  triumph  of  tyranny.  The  one  tends  to  this  object  by  its  leaning  to  weak- 
ness; the  other,  by  its  tendency  to  excess."  '^  The  one  of  these  factions,"  said 
St.-Just,  '^  would  change  liberty  into  a  Bacchanalian ;  the  other,  into  a  prosti- 
tute." This  discourse  was  immediately  printed  and  circulated  through  all 
France  (2). 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  through  their  organs,  Robespierre  and 
St.-Just,  uniformly  veiled  their  despotic  advances,  under  the  cloak  of  for- 
warding the  Revolution,  and  represented  the  opposite  factions  as  both  acting 
under  the  direction,  and  for  the  beneOt  of  external  force.  '^  Foreign  powers," 
said  the  former,  *^  have  vomited  into  France  able  villains,  whom  they  retain 
in  their  pay.  They  deliberate  in  our  administrations,  insinuate  themselves 
into  our  sections  and  our  clubs,  sit  in  the  Convention,  and  eternally  direct 
the  Gounter-Revolution  by  the  same  mean^.  They  flutter  round  us,  surprise 
our  secrets,  caress  our  passions,  and  seek  to  make  us  converts  to  their  opi- 
nions. By  turns  they  drive  us  to  exaggeration  or  weakness,  excite  in  Paris 
the  fanaticism  of  the  new  worship,  and  in  la  Vendue  the  resistance  of  the  old ; 
assassinate  Marat  and  Lepellelier,  and  mingle  with  the  group  who  would 
deify  their  remains;  at  one  time  spread  plenty  among  the  people,  at  another 
reduce  tltem  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine;  circulate  and  withdraw  the  metallic 
currency,  and  thus  occasion  the  extraordinary  changes  in  the  value  of  money; 
proflt,  in  fine,  by  every  accident,  to  turn  it  against  France  and  the  Revolu- 
tion." Such  is  the  invariable  policy  of  revolutionary  parties,  to  impute  to 
itrangers  the  natural  effect  of  their  own  passions  and  vices.  This  speech  was 
followed  by  a  decree,  sending  Biron,  Custine's  son,  Dietrich,  mayor  of  Stras- 
bourg, and  all  the  friends  of  Dumouriez,  Custine,  and  Bouchard,  to  the  Re- 
volntionary  Tribunal,  from  whence  they  were  soon  after  conducted  to  the 
scaffold  (3j. 

"  Citizens,"  said  St.-Just,  a  few  days  after,  "  you  wish  a  Republic ;  if  you 
are  not  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  wish  for  what  constitutes  it,  you  will 
be  buried  under  its  ruins.  Now,  what  constitutes  a  Republic  is  the  destruc- 

(1)  Mig.  a.  30tf .  Th.  Ti.  IM,  187.   Lac.  ii.  139.         (3)  Th.  yi.  120,  121. 
(a)  Mig.  ii.  307.  T!i.  fi.  155,  I5fl. 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  opposes  it.  You  are  culpable  towards  the  Republic 
if  you  have  pity  on  the  captives ;  you  are  culpable  if  you  do  not  support 
virtue;  you  are  culpable  if  you  do  not  support  terror.  What  do  you  propose, 
you  Mho  would  not  strike  terror  into  the  wicked?  What  do  you  propose, 
you  who  would  sever  virtue  from  happiness  ?  You  shall  perish,  you  who 
only  act  the  patriot  till  bought  by  the  stranger,  or  placed  in  office  by  the 
government;  you,  of  the  indulgent  faction,  who  would  save  the  wicked; 
you,  of  the  foreign  faction,  who  would  be  severe  only  on  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. Measures  are  already  taken;  you  are  surrounded.  Thanks  to  the 
genius  of  France,  Liberty  has  risen  victorious  from  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers she  ever  encountered ;  the  terror  she  will  strike  into  her  enemies,  will 
for  ever  purge  the  earth  of  the  conspirators."  The  Convention,  awed  by  the 
tyrants,  invested  the  committees  with  full  power  to  crush  the  conspiracies. 
They  decreed  that  Terror  and  Virtue  should  be  the  order  of  the  day  {\). 
Proscrip.       The  Anarchists  were  the  first  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  their  former 

tion  of  the  .  mi  .  .  ■■  i  i      .  .       ^ 

Anarchists,  supportcrs.  Thcy  m  vam  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  ancient  par- 
tisans in  the  Commune  to  support  their  cause;  terror  had  frozen  every 
heart.  Their  leaders  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  rouse  the  people  to  insur- 
rection; and  innumerable  placards,  ascribing  the  whole  public  evils,  and  in 
particular  the  famine  which  prevailed,  to  the  Convention,  appeared  in  the 
markets,  and  in  all  the  populous  quarters  of  Paris.  They  even  went  so  far 
as  to  propose  that  the  whole  Convention  should  be  dissolved,  a  new  one 
assembled,  a  dictator  named,  and  an  executive  government  organized.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  Hubert,  with  his  infamous  journal, — ^Momoro,  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Section  Marat,  which  he  had  roused  to  espouse  their  cause,— 
and  Vincent,  with  his  frenzied  followers,  could  not  produce  a  popular 
movement.  The  Municipality  held  back;  the  Jacobins  were  ruled  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  Robespierre.  Driven  from  the  Club  of  the 
Jacobins,  where  the  Decemvirs  predominated,  they  sought  refuge  in  that  of 
the  Cordeliers,  i)ut  all  to  no  purpose.  They  were  arrested  by  their  former 
agent,  Henriot,  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force  which  they  had  so  often 
wielded^  against  the  government,  and  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, to  stand  trial  for  a  conspiracy  to  put  a  tyrant  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Hebert,  Gobel,  Ronsin,  Chaumette,  Clootz,  Momoro,  and  Vincent,  were  all 
condemned.  They  evinced  the  native  baseness  of  their  dispositions  by  their 
cowardice  in  their  last  moments.  The  apostate  Bishop  Gobel  almost  sunk 
under  his  terrors;  the  infamous  Hebert  wept  from  weakness.  The  numerous 
Their  dis-  captives  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes 
Se'aTii"  when  they  beheld  the  tyrants,  who  had  sent  so  many  to  execution, 
and  who  were  preparing  a  new  massacre  in  the  prisons,  consigned,  in  their 
turn,  to  the  scaffold.  The  populace,  with  their  usual  inconstancy,  manifested 
joy  at  their  punishment,  and,  in  particular,  loaded  with  maledictions  the 
very  Hubert,  for  whose  deliverance  from  the  arrest  oi  the  Convention,  they 
had  so  recently  before  put  all  Paris  in  insurrection  (2). 

Such  was  the  public  avidity  to  see  the  execution  of  these  leaders,  late  so 
popular,  that  considerable  sums  were  realized  by_the  sale  of  seats  on  the 
fatal  chariots,  to  witness  their  agonies,  and  on  the  tables  and  benches  arranged 
round  the  scaffold.  Hubert  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  terrors ;  He  sunk 

(I)  Mig.  ii.  309!  Uc.  ii.  145.  (2)  Uc.  ii.  144*  Tli.Tu  t62>  i«»,  I7»,  tW-  Wff- 
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down  at  every  step  (i) ;  and  the  vile  populace,  so  recently  his  worshippers, 
followed  the  car,  mimicking  the  cry  of  the  persons  who  hawked  his  journal 
about  the  streets  :  "  Father  Duchesne  is  in  a  devil  of  a  rage  (2)." 

The  victory  of  the  Decemvirs  was  complete.  They  followed  up  the  blow 
by  disbanding  the  Revolutionary  force  stationed  at  Paris,  and  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  Committees  of  Sections;  all  steps,  and  not  unimportant 
ones,  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government.  The  Municipality  of 
Paris,  subdued  by  terror,  was  compelled  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Assem- 
bly, returning  thanks  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  its  own  members  (3). 
DaSr*"'  **^d  '^^^t^^j  *^^  ^^s  partisans  had  not  long  the  satisfaction  of  exulting 
Robespierre,  over  tho  dcstructiou  of  the  Anarchists.  Robespierre  and  he  had  a 
meeting  in  the  house  of  the  former,  but  it  led  to  no  accommodation;  Danton 
complained  violently  of  the  Conduct  of  his  former  friend ;  Robespierre  main- 
tained a  haughty  reserve.  "I know,"  said  Danton,  "all  the  hatred  which 
the  committee  bear  me,  but  I  do  not  fear  it." — "  You  are  wrong,"  said  Robes- 
pierre, "they  have  no  bad  intentions  against  you ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  explicit." 
— "  To  be  explicit,"  rejoined  Danton,  "  good  faith  is  necessary.  Without 
doubt  it  is  necessary  to  coerce  the  Royalists;  but  we  should  not  confound  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty. "-r-"  And  who  has  told  you,"  said  Robespierre, 
*'  that  one  innocent  person  has  perished?"  Danton  upon  this,  turning  to  the 
friend  who  accompanied  him,  said  with  a  bitter  smile  :  "  What  say  you — 
Not  one  innocent  has  perished ! "  They  parted  mutually  exasperated ;  all 
intercourse  between  them  immediately  ceased  (4). 

His  Arrest.  Thc  frieuds  of  Dautou  now  conjured  him  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
his  own  safety ;  but  no  resource  remained  to  ward  off  the  threatened  blow. 
The  Club  of  the  Cordeliers  indeed  was  devoted  to  him ;  and  the  Convention 
in  secret  leaned  to  his  side;  but  these  bodies  had  no  real  power,  the  armed 
force  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Having  failed  in  rousing 
public  opinion  by  means  of  the  journals  of  his  party,  and  the  exertions  of 
his  friends  in  the  Convention,  what  other  expedients  remained  ?  "  I  would 
rather," said  he,  "be  guillotined  than  become guillotiner ;  my  life  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  preserving;  I  am  weary  of  existence.  Set  off  into  exile! 
do  you  suppose  that  one  carries  their  country  with  the  sole  of  their  shoe?" 
On  the  day  before  his  arrest,  he  received  notice  that  his  imprisonment  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  he  was  again  pressed  to  fly; 
but,  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  he  only  answered,  "  They  dare  not."  In 
the  night  his  house  was  surrounded,  and  he  was  arrested^  along  with  Camille- 
Desmoulins,  Lacroix,  Herault  de  s!&chelles,  and  W^estermann.  On  entering 
the  prison,  he  cordially  welcomed  the  captives  who  flocked  to  behold  him  (5). 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  hoped  to  have  been  the  means  of  delivering  you 
all  from  this  nlace;  but  here  I  am  among  you,  and  God  only  knows  where 
this  will  end.  He  was  immediately  afterwards  shut  up  in  a  solitary  cell,  the 
same  which  Hubert  had  recently  before  occupied.  On  entering  it  he  exclaimed, 
"  At  last  I  perceive  that  in  revolutions  the  supreme  power  finally  rests  with 
the  most  abandoned  (6)." 
During  the  short  period  that  elapsed  before  his  execution,  his  mind,  in  a 

(1)  TIl.Tt.  182.  (5)  Riooffe,  67.  Mig.  ii.  310,  311.  Th.  vi.  190. 

^2)  •*  II  est  b— — t  en  colere  le  P^re  Duchesne."         (6)  •*  Enfin  je  rois  que  dans  les  rc^volutions  I'aa- 

Iii  recounting  such  scenes,  the  spirit  is  lost  if  the  torit*^  reste  toujours  aux  plus  scaerats."— ^Rioupfk, 

▼eiy  words  are  not  used.  p.  67.    A  memorablo  sentiment  coming  from  sucU 

CiS  Mig.  ii.  310.  Lac.  ii.  144.  lips. 
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distracted  state  rererted  to  the  innocence  of  his  earlier  years.  ^^  He  spoke 
incessantly,"  says  his  fellow-captive,  Riouffe,  ^^  of  trees,  flowers,  and  the 
country."  Then  giving  way  to  unavailing  regret,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  wasjost 
a  year  ago,  that  I  was  the  means  of  instituting  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal : 
May  God  and  man  forgive  me  for  what  1  did;  hut  it  was  not  that  it  might 
become  the  scourge  of  humanity  (1)." 
vioiMit        His  arrest  produced  a  violent  agitation  in  Paris;  the  Convention 
ti£  Au«ml"  ep  the  following  morning  was  shaken  by  a  general  inquietude, 
•"'y*  which  broke  out  in  half  suppressed  murmurs.  "  Citizens!"  said 

Legendre,  ^'  four  of  the  National  Representatives  have  been  arrested  during 
the  night :  Danton  is  one,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  others.  Danton  is  as  innocent 
as  myself,  and  yet  he  is  in  irons.  His  accusers,  without  doubt,  are  afraid  that 
his  answers  would  destroy  the  charges  brought  against  him;  but  you  are 
hound  to  do  justice ;  and  I  demand,  that  before  the  report  of  the  Committee 
is  received,  he  be  examined  in  your  presence."  The  proposition  was  favour* 
ably  received,  and  for  a  moment  the  Assembly  seemed  disposed  to  shake  off 
its  fetters^  till  Robespierre  mounted  the  Tribune.  "  From  the  trouble  for 
long  unknown  which  reigns  in  the  Assembly ;  from  the  agitation  produced 
by  the  words  you  have  just  heard,  it  is  evident'  that  a  great  interest  is  at 
stake,  and  that  the  point  now  to  be  determined,  is  whether  the  safety  of  a 
few  individuals  is  to  prevail  over  that  of  the  country:  We  shall  see  this  day 
whether  the  Convention  has  courage  to  break  a  pretended  idol,  or  to  suffer 
it  in  its  fall  to  overwhelm  the  Assembly  and  the  people  of  France.  Dianton, 
you  shall  answer  to  inflexible  justice,-^let  us  examine  your  conduct.  Ac- 
complice, in  every  criminal  enterprise,  you  ever  espoused  the  cause  which 
was  adverse  to  freedom  :  you  intrigued  with  Mirabeau  and  Duniouriez :  with 
Hubert  and  H^rault  de  Sechelles,  you  have  made  yourself  the  slave  of  tyrwny. 
Mirabeau,  who  contemplated  a  change  of  dynasty,  felt  the  value  of  your  au- 
dacity, and  secured  it :  you  have  abandoned  all  your  former  principles,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  you  till  the  massacre  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  At 
every  crisis  you  have  deserted  the  public  interest :  you  have  ever  attached 
yourself  to  the  traitor  party."  The  terror  inspired  by  these  words  restored 
silence  to  the  Convention ;  and  at  the  same  time,  St.*Just,  followed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  entered  the  Hall.  With 
slow  steps,  a  sombre  and  decided  air,  they  approached  the  tribune,  when  Ro- 
bespierre again  addressed  Legendre.  "  Go  on ;  it  is  well  that  ail  the  associates 
of  the  conspirators  we  have  arrested  should  at  once  make  themselves  known. 
You  have  heard  of  the  despotism  of  the  committees,  as  if  the  confidence  which 
the  people  have  reposed  in  you,  and  which  you  have  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittees, was  not  the  surest  guarantee  of  their  patriotism.  You  affect  to  be 
afraid ;  but  I  say  whoever  trembles  at  this  moment  is  guilty;  for  never  did 
innocence  fear  the  vigilance  of  the  public  authorities."  Unani  Aous  applause, 
from  hands  shaking  with  fright,  followed  these  w"ords.  None  ventured  to 
incur  the  terrible  imputation, — terror  froze  every  heart ;  and  St.-Just,  with- 
out opposition,  ascended  the  Tribune  (2) . 

He  there  made  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  accusation  against 
the  moderate  party,  recounted  their  private  irregularities,  their  unpardon- 
able clemency ;  charged  them  with  being  accomplices  in  every  conspiracy, 
from  that  of  the  Royalists,  whom  they  overthrew  on  the  10th  August,  to  that 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  312    Th.  Yi.  t62  Riouffe,  67.  (2)  Mig.  "•  312,  313.   L«c.  ii.  %i$,  U.^,  I9i» 
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of  the  Anarchists,  whose  treason  had  so  recently  been  punished.  The  ntler 
absurdity  of  imputing  to  them  such  contradictory  crimes,  and  supposing 
them  in  league  with  their  bitterest  enemies,  was  too  glaring  to  escape  obser- 
vation; but  the  Assembly,  mastered  by  fear,  crouched  beneath  their  tyrants, 
and  unanimously  sent  the  accused  to  the  Reyolutionary  Tribunal.  The  gal- 
leries imitated  their  example.  From  those  benches  whence  had  issued  so 
often  bursts  of  applause  at  his  speeches,  were  now  heard  only  fierce  demands 
for  his  head.  When  removed  to  the  Gonciergerie,  preparatory  to  their  trial, 
the  astonishment  of  the  captives  was  as  great  as  when  they  entered  the  Luxem- 
bourg. ^^  My  late  brethren,"  said  Danton,  ^'  understand  nothing  of  govern- 
ment ;  I  leave  every  thing  in  the  most  deplorable  confusion :  *Twere  bet- 
ter to  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  the  ruler  of  men.  My  only  comfort  is,  that 
my  name  is  attached  to  some  decrees  which  will  show  that  I  was  not  involved 
inall  their  fury  (1)." 

lidll^a.  ^°  ^^^^^ ^^^^  ^^^  evinced  their  wonted  firmness,  and  addressed 
tioa.  "*^"'  the  judges  in  unusual  terms  of  indignation.  Danton,  being  interro- 
gated by  the  President  concerning  his  age  and  profession,  replied,^^  My  name 
is  Danton,  sufficiently  known  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution;  I  am  thirty- 
five;  my  abode  will  soon  be  in  nonentity :  and  my  name  will  live  in  the  pan- 
theon of  history.'*  Gamille-Desmoulins  answered,  that  he  was  the  same  age 
as  the  ^^  Sans-€ulotte  Jesus-Christ,  when  he  died.'*  Danton  spoke  with  energy 
and  resolution  in  his  own  defence.  **  My  voice,"  said  he,  with  that  powerful 
organ  which  had  been  so  often  raised  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  ^^  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  refuting  the  calumnies  contained  in  the  act  of  accusation.  Let 
the  cowards  who  accuse  me  be  brought  forward ;  I  will  speedily  cover  them 
with  confusion.  Let  the  committees  appear;  I  require  them  both  as  accusers 
and  judges.  Let  them  appear ;  they  will  not.  It  matters  little  what  judgment 
you  pronounce ;  I  have  already  told  you  my  abode  will  soon  be  in  nonentity; 
my  life  is  a  burden,  I  am  weary  of  it,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  stroke  that  sends 
me  to  the  grave."  The  President  rung  his  bell,  but  Danton's  voice  of  thunder 
drowned  the  noise.  ^^  Do  you  not  hear  me  ?"  said  the  President,  ^*  The  voice 
of  a  man,"  replied  Danton,  ^'  who  defends  his  honour  and  his  life,  may  well 
overcome  your  clamours."  His  speech  was  at  length  choked  with  rage,  and  he 
sat  down  despairing  of  his  cause.  Nevertheless,  the  austere  indignation  of  his 
manner,  the  nerve  of  Desmoulins,  the  measured  ability  of  Lacroix,  rendered 
the  judges  apprehensive  of  a  movement  in  the  populace ;  to  prevent  which, 
the  Convention  declared  the  accused  hors  des  difbaU^  on  pretext  of  their 
want  of  respect  to  the  Court.  No  sooner  was  this  decree  passed,  than  Amar 
hastened  with  it  to  the  Tribunal,  where  Danton  and  his  friends  were  pro- 
longing their  indignant  defence.  ^^  Here  are  the  means,"  said  Amar,  '^  for 
stifling  these  wretches."  Fouquter-Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  seized  it  with 
avidity,  and  read  it  to  the  Court.  Danton  rose  and  called  the  audience  to  wit- 
ness that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  judges.  '^  The  time 
will  come,"  said  he,  "  when  the  truth  will  be  known ;  I  foresee  the  greatest 
calamities  to  France ;  here  is  the  dictator  unveiled."  On  the  day  following, 
the  debates  were  closed  before  they  had  begun  their  defence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  energetic  remonstrance  from  Camille-Desmoulins,  who  called 
the  audience  to  witness  that  they  were  murdered.  The  jury  enclosed,  and 
soon  after  the  President  returned,  and,  with  a  savage  joy,  declared  the  ver- 

(l)  HUt.  de  U  Conv.  iii.  33S-    Rioaffe,  «7.    Uc.  ii.  145.  Thiers>  vi.  19S,  301 .  Miff.  11.  Sl9- 
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diet  was  Guilty i  ThejCourt  instantly  pronounced  sentence  after  they  were 
removed,  which  was  read  to  them  in  their  cells  in  the  evening.  "  We  are 
sacrificed,"  said  Danton,  "  to  the  ambition  of  a  few  dastardly  brigands ;  but 
they  will  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph; — I  drag  Robespierre  after  me  in  my 
fall  (4)."  -  . 

They  went  to  the  sca^old  with  the  stoicism  so  usual  at  that  period.  A 
numerous  escort  attended  them,  and  an  immense  crowd  was  assembled, 
which  beheld  in  silence  their  former  leaders  led  out  for  execution.  Camille- 
DesmouUns  exclaimed,  when  seated  on  the  fatal  chariot,  "  This  then  is  the 
recompense  destined  to  the  first  apostle  of  Liberty."  The  base  crowd  who 
followed  the  cars  Ipaded  them  with  imprecations ;  the  indignation  of  Ca- 
mille-Desmouhns  was  so  excessivje  that  he  tore  his  shirt  in  venting  it  on  the 
people.  Danton  held  his  head  erect,  and  cast  a  calm  and  intrepid  look  around 
him.  "  Do  not  disquiet  yourself,"  said  he,  "  with  that  vile  mob.'*  At  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold  he  advanced  to  embrace  H^rault  de  S^chelles,  who  held  out 
his  arms  to  receive  him.  The  executioner  interposed.  "  What,". said  he,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  "are  you  more  cruel  than  death  itself?  Begone;  you  at  least 
cannot  prevent  -our  lips  from  soon  meeting  in  that  bloody  basket."  For  a 
moment  after  he  was  softened,  and  said,  "Oh!  my  beloved!  oh,  my  wife! 
shalll  never  see  you  more !"  biit  immediately  checking  himself,  exclaimed, 
**  Danton,  recollect  yourself;  no  weakness."  He  ascended  with  a  firm  step, 
and  died  with  unshaken  constancy  (2). 

The  wife  of  Gamille-Desmoulins  wandered  incessantly  round  his  prison 
during  the  short  interval  between  his  arrest  and  execution;  her  despair  was 
made  the  pretence  for  declaring  a  new  plot  under  the  name  of  the  "  Conspi- 
racy of  the  Prisons."  She  was  arrested  after  his  death,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold 
with  Ghaumette,  Gobel,  and  the  wife  of  Hubert,  the  infamous  remnant  of  the 
Anarchist  faction.  She  died  with  the  serenity  of  Charlotte  Corday  and  Ma- 
dame Roland ;  while  her  unworthy  associates  disgraced  their  sex  hy  more 
than  feminine  weakness  (3), 

Thus  perished  the  tardy  but  last  defenders  of  humanity  and  moderation— 
the  last  who  sought  for  peace,  and  advocated  clemency  to  those  who  had 
been  vanquished  in  the  Revolution.  For  long  after  their  fall,  no  voice  was 
heard  against  the  Reign  of  Terror;  silent  and  unopposedp  the  tyrants  struck 
redoubled  blows  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  The  Girondists  had 
sought  to  prevent  that  fatal  rule,  the  Dantonists  to  arrest  it;  both  perished  in 
the  attempt.  They  perished,  because  they  were  inferior  in  wickedness  to 
their  opponents ;  they  fell  the  victims  of  the  humanity  which  lingered  in  their 
bosoms  (4). 

The  combination  of  wicked  men  who  thereafter  governed  France  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Their  power,  based  on  the  orga- 
nized weight  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ardent  co-operation  of  the  Municipa- 
lities, every  where  installed  by  them  in  the  possession  of  power,  was  irresist- 
ible. By  them  opulent  cities  were  overturned,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deluded  artisans  reduced  to  beggary,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts  des- 
troyed, the  foundations  of  every  property  shaken,  and  all  the  youth  of  the 
kingdom  driven  to  the  frontier,  less  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  France,  than  to 

(t)  Mig.  ii.  313.  Lac.  ii.  i46.  Pr.  HUuTh.  vi.         (3)  Lac.  ii.  146.  Th,  ri.  220, 221. 
2037212.  (4)Mi6.ii.3H. 


(2)  Mig.  ii.  314.  Uc.  ii.  146.  Th.  W,  2|e.  Hist. 
lelaC 
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protect  themselves  from  the  just  vengeance  which  awaited  them  from  within 
and  without.  All  bowed  the  neck  before  this  gigaiitic  assemblage  of  wicked- 
ness. The  revolationary  excesses  daily  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  union 
which  the  constant  dread  of  retribution  produced  among  their  perpetrators. 
,  There  was  no  medium  between  taking  a  part  in  these  atrocities,  an^i  falling  a 
victim  to  them.  Virtue  seemed  powerless;  energy  appeared  only  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  resignation ;  religion  in  tlfe  heroism  with  which  death  was  endured. 
There  was  not  a  hope  left  for  France,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dissensions, 
which,  as  the. natural  result  of  their  wickedness,  sprung  up  among  the 
authors  of  the  public  calamities  (i). 

fflSiJi.*^**  ^*  ^^  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  looking  back,  on  the  fate  of 
p^wer  o?  ^^^^  different  pities,  with  the  singular  and  providential  manner 
Robespierre,  in  which  their  crimes  brought  About  their  own  punishment.  No 
foreign  interposition  was  necessary,  no  avenging  angel  was  required  to  vin- 
dicate the  justice  of  Divine  administration.  They  fell  the  victims  of  their 
own  atrocity,  of  the  passions  which  they  themselves  had  let  loose,  of  the 
injustice  of  which  they  had  given  the  first  example  to  bthers.  The  Constitu- 
tionalists overthrew  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  .formed  a  Jimited  govern- 
ment ;  but  their  imprudence  in  rousing  popular  ambition  paved  the  way  for 
the  10th  August,  and  speedily  brought  themselves  to  the  scaffold :  the  Gi- 
rondists established  their  favourite  dream  of  a  Republic,  and  were  the  first 
victims  of  the  fury  which  it  excited ;  the  Dantonists  roused  the  populace 
against  the  Gironde,  and  soon  fell  under  the  axe  which  they  had  prepared 
for  their  rivals :  the  Anarchists  defied  the  powers  of  Heaven  itself;  but  scarcely 
were  their  blasphemies  uttered,  when  they  were  swept  off  by  the  partners  of 
their  bloody  triumphs. 

One  only  power  remained,  alone  terrible,  irresistible.  This  was  the  power 
of  Death,  wielded  by  a  faction  steeled  against  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
dead  to  every  principle  of  justice.  In  their  iron  hands,  order  resumed  its 
sway  from  the  influence  of  terror ;  obedience  became  universal  from  the 
extinction  of  hope.  Silent  and  unresisted  they  led  their  victims  to  the  scaf- 
fold, dreaded  alike  by  the  soldiers  who  crouched,  the  people  who  trembled, 
and  the  victims  who  suffered.  The  history  of  the  world  has  no  parallel  to 
the  horrors  of  that  long  night  of  suffering,  because  it  has  none  to  the  guilt 
which  preceded  it;  tyranny  tiever  assumed  so  hideous  a  form,  because 
licentiousness  never  required  so  severe  a  punishment. 

«   (1)  Hist,  de  la  Cony.  iii.  230. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CAMPAIGN   OF    1795.— -PA&T    I. 

nOU  TBI  OFENIflG  OF  THE  GAMPAiail  TO  THK  rORCUIG  OF  THE  CAMP  OF  C£8AI. 

ARGUMENT. 

Great  divUion  of  Opinion  on  the  French  Revofhtion  in  dreat^Britain^Argamenls  against 
and  for  the  War  in  the  Country— Arguments  in  Parliament  on  the  same  subject— Real 
motives  which  led  to  its  being  undertaken— Parliamentary  Reform— Arguments  by  trbieli 
the  Motion  for  it  was  supported;  and  tite  Arguments  against  it-  It  is  rejec^ted  by  the  Bouse 
of  Commons— TrattoroQs  Correspondence  Act  passed,  and  Prosecutions  for  Sedition  and 
Treason— Preparations  for  War  by  Great-Britain  and  the  Allies— Effect  of  the  Death  of 
Louis  at  St.-Petersburg— Treaty  between  England  and  Russia,  and  with  Sardinia,  Prassia, 
the  Emperor,  Itaples,  and  Spain— Secret  Tlewsof  Russia— Divisions  Itetween  thePrussiau 
and  Austrians— Forces  on  both  sides— Wretched  slate  of  the  French  Armies— Prioca 
Gobourg,  Generalissimo— Vast  efforts  of  France— Designs  of  Dumouriez;  and  of  the  Allied 
Generals— Archduke  Charles  joins  the  Army— Repeated  Disasters  of  the  Republicans— Great 
sensation  produced  by  them  in  Flanders— Efforts  of  Dumouriez— Battle  of  Nerwinde— Defeat 
of  the  Freneh'-Disorganiiation  of  their  Army— Retreat  of  Dumouriee— Goofereoees  witfc 
Prince  Gobourg— His  failure  and  Flight— Conquest  of  Austrian  Flanders  by  the  Allies^ 
Defeat  of  Austrian  projects  on  the  Rhine— Siege  of  Ma yence— Defeat  of  the  attack  on  the 
Covering  4rmy— Its  fall— Congress  at  Antwerp  to  form  a  plan  for  the  Campaign— BepobK- 
cans  forced  back  to  Famars— Storming  of  Che  Camp  tbere^Talenctennes  and  Coade 
invested— Siege  of  the  former,  and  Blockade  of  the  latter— They  both  Fall— Custine,  vith 
the  Army  of  Flanders,  takes  Refuge  in  intrenched  Camps— Rout  in  the  Camp  of  Caesar- 
^  Desperate  condition  of  the  French— General  Reflections  on  the  Events,  and  the  ease  with 
which  France  might  then  have  been  Conquered  if  the  Allies  had  held  together— Ruinoos 
effect  of  the  English  Redaction  of  Force. 

"  War  to  the  palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,"  was  the  principle  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Its  proclamation  necessarily  set  the  two  classes  of  society 
throughoat  Europe  at  variance  with  each  other;  and,  instead  of  the  ancient 
rivalry  of  kings,  introduced  the  fiercer  strife  of  the  people.  Like  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  contest  thenceforth  raged  not  only  between  nation  and  nation, 
but  between  interest  and  interest;  a  strife  of  opinioh  superseded  that  of 
glory;  and  in  every  province  and  every  city,  numbers  were  to  be  found  who 
watched  the  contending  parties,  with  opposite  feelings,  and  sought  in  the 
victory  of  foreign  enemies  the  downfal  of  domestic  foes. 

A  contest  between  France  and  England  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  greatest 
sourde  of  excitement  to  the  people  in  both  countries;  but  at  no  former  period 
were  these  passions  so  strongly  roused  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Not  only  was  national  rivalry,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
revived,  but  new  and  fiercer  passions  arose  from  the  civil  interests  which 
were  brought  into  collision.  The  dominant  party  in  England  regarded  the 
war  with  France,  not  merely  as  a  contest  with  a  rival  power,  in  which 
glory  or  conquest  was  to  be  won,  but  as  a  struggle  for  existence,  in  which 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  country,  were  at  stake.  The  French 
Republicans  looked  upon  the  accession  of  England  to  the  league  of  their 
enemies,  as  the  signal  of  deadly  combat  with  the  principles  of  freedom;  and 
anticipated  from  defeat  not  only  national  humiliation)  but  individual  ruin. 
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The  English  nobility  beheld  in  the  conquests  of  the  Republicans  the  disse« 
miiiation  of  the  principles  of  revolution  and  anarchy,  the  spread  of  infidelity, 
the  reign  of  the  guillotine;  the  French  Jacobins  saw  in  the  yictories  of  the 
Allies  the  near  approach  of  moral  retribution,  the  rerenge  of  injury,  the 
empire  of  the  sword. 

H^of'opi.   ^^  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bitterness  of  party 

Fr^hVr*  ^^^^9  which  divided  this  country  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 

T^iation  ia  War  in  1793.  England,  as  well  as  France,  had  talent  impatient  of 

uS^'  "'   obscurity ;  ardour,  which  demanded  employment;  ambition  which 

sought  distinction;  passion,  which  required. excitation.  To  such  men,  the 

whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  became  an  object  of  uncontrollable  jealousy; 

and  nothing  short  of  the  equality  proclaimed  by  the  French  rulers  seemed 

the  fit  destiny  of  society.  Hence  the  division  of  the  country  into  Aristocrats 

and  Democrats ;  the  introduction  of  political  hatred  into  the  bosom  of  families, 

and  the  dissolution  of  many  friendships  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  life 

could  never  have  severed  (1).  Time  heals  almost  all  other  Sorrows,  absence 

softens  the  worst  causes  of  irritation,  but  experience  hisrs  proved,  that  the 

political  divisions  of  4795  never  were  forgotten  by  those  who  were  of  an  age 

to  feel  their  influence. 

ArftafTDU  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  furnished  a  new  subject  of  di^ord 
S'thr^V  between  the  contending  pafrties.  On  the  part  of  the  opposition  it 
was  argued,  that  to  plunge  into  a  desperate  war,  for  so  inconsiderable  an 
ohject  as  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  >vas  to  incur  a  certain  and  heavy  loss 
on  account  of  a  most  trifling  cause  of  complaint :  that  the  whole  trade  viith 
the  United-Provinces  was  not  worth  one  year's  expense  of  the  contest ;  and 
that  while  it  was  easy  to  see  what  England  had  to  lose,  it  was  diflBcult  to 
conceive  what  she  could  possibly  gain  from  the  conflict  she  had  so  unneces- 
nrily  provoked :  that  if  the  spread  of  revolutionary  opinions  were  the  evils 
Which,  in  reality,  were  dreaded,  nothing  could  be  imagined  so  likely  to 
increase  the  danger  as  engaging  in  a  war,  because  it  is  during  its  perils  that 
the  interchange  of  opinions  is  most  rapid,  and  prejudice  most  certainly  yields 
to  the  force  of  necessity :  that  thoughts  are  not  to  be  confined  by  walls,  nor 
freedom  fenced  in  by  bayonets :  that  the  moral  agents  requisite  for  carrying 
the  designs  of  tyranny  into  execution,  become  the  instruments  for  its  own 
^tniction;  and  that  the  despots  who  now  sought  to  extinguish  freedom  in 
France,  would  find,  like  the  Eastern  Sultan,  that  the  forces  he  had  brought 
np  to  avert  the  plague,  were  the  means  of  spreading  its  contagion  through 
•U  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  maintained  that  the  war  was  both  just  and 
expedient;  just,  because  the  ancient  allies  of  Britain  were  threatened  with 
inTasion,  and  the  destruction  of  rights  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
depended;  expedient,  because  experience  had  proved  that  such  an  aggres- 
sion could  not  be  permitted  without  ruin  to  the  vital  interests  of  Britain :  that 
snch  a  violation  of  neutral  rights  came  with  a  peculiar  bad  grace  from  France, 
that  power  having,  only  ten  years  before,  successfully  interfered  on  the 
footing  of  ancient  treaties,  to  prevent  that  very  act  in  regard  to  the  Scheldt 
navigation,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  was  now  attempted  by  her  own 
forces;  that  if  Great-Britain  was  to  «it  by  and  tamely  behold  the  rights  of  her 
^es,  and  of  all  neutral  powers,  sacrificed  by  her  ancient.rival,  there  would 

(0  Scotf  I  Rapol^B,  i.  380. 
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soon  be  an  end,  not  only  to  her  foreign  influence,  but  to  her  internal. secu- 
rity :  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Republicans,  who  had  now  acquired  the 
government  of  France,  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  universal  dominion,  and 
would  never  rest,  till  by  the  aid  of  revolution  in  the  adjoining  states,  they 
had  incorporated  them  all  with  the  ruling  Republic :  that  the  recent  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Flanders,  with  the  French  territory,  gave  sufficient 
proof  of  this  grasping  disposition,  and  afforded  due  warning  to  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  to  place  no  reliance  on  the  professions  of  a  state,  in  which  no 
principle  was  fixed  but  that  of  republican  ambition :  that  treaties  were  vain 
with  a  government  subject  to  such  sudden  changes  as  the  French  Republic, 
and  in  which  each  successive  party  which  rose  to  the  bead  of  affairs  disre- 
garding the  faith  of  ancient  engagements,  sought  only  to  gain  a  short-lived 
popularity  by  new  and  dazzling  schemes  of  foreign  aggression  :  that  the  Con- 
vention had  alreadv  given  the  clearest  indication  of  their  resolution  to  shake 
themselves  loose  of  all  former  obligation^,  by  their  remarkable  declaration, 
that  ^^  Treaties  made  by  despots  could  never  bind  the  free  and  enlightened 
inhabitants  of  Belgium  :  ^'  that  in  all  ages  republics  had  been  the  most  ambi- 
tious, and  the  most  warlike  of  states,  in  consequence  of  the  restless  and 
insatiable  spirit  which  their  institutions  tended  to  nourish  among  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  necessity  which  their  rulers  felt  thems^ves  under  of 
signalizing  their  short-lived  power  by  some  acts  calculated  to  dazzle  the 
multitude  :  that  the  French  Republic  had  already  given  ample  proof  that 
they  were  not  destined  to  form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  if  their 
leaders  were  sq  inclined,  the  suffering  and  ambition  of  the  people  would 
soon  drive  them  into  action :  that  history  proved  both  that  France  was  too 
powerful  for  Europe,  when  her  territory  was  advanced  to  the  Rhine,  and 
that  the  moment  her  influence  became  predominant,  it  would  all  be  directed 
with  inveterate  hostility  against  this  country :  that  in  this  way  the  contest 
would  sooner  or  later  approach  our  own  shores,  and  if  so,  how  much  better 
to  anticipate  the  evil,  when  it  might  be  c|one  with  comparative  ease,  and 
crush  the  growing  Republic  before  it  wielded  the  forces  of  Europe  at  its 
will  (i). 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  in  the  country  generally  on  the  policy  of 
this  great  undertaking :  those  advanced  in  Parliament  related,  as  is  usual  with 
debates  in  that  assembly,  less  to  the  general  policy  of  the  measure  than  the 
immediate  causes  which  had  led  to  a  rupture. 
hiTarn?.^'  On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Fox 
tnent  on^the  aud  Mr.  Groy,  "  that  the  causes  of  war  with  France  wwe  in  no 
jj«f '"  '  respect  different  now  from  what  they  were  under  the  government 
of  Louis  XIY  or  Louis  XVL  What,  then,  were  those  causes?  Not  an  insult  or 
aggression,  but  a  refusal  of  satisfaction,  when  specifically  demanded,  ^ihii 
instance  had  ministers  produced  of  such  demand  and  of  such  refusal?  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  decree  of  November  i9th  entitled  this  country  to  require 
an  explanation;  but  even  of  this  they  could  not  show  that  any  clear  and 
specific  explanation  had  been  demanded.  Security  that  the  French  would  not 
act  upon  that  decree  was,  indeed,  mentioned  in  one  of  Lord  Grenvillc's 
letters,  but  what  kind  of  security  was  neither  specified,  nor  even  named. 
The  same  might  be  said  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  their 
conquest  of  Brabant.  We  complained  of  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  ouraJJy; 

(1)  Pari.  Hl«t.  %xt»  p.  70— i2JB.  Annual  Register,  1703>  p.  15. 
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we  remonstrated  against  an  accession  of  territory,  akrming  to  Europe,  but 
we  proposed  nothing  that  would  be  admitted  as  satisfaction  for  the  injury; 
we  pointed  out  nothing  that  would  remove  our  alarm.  The  same  argument 
applied  to  their  conquest  of  Savoy  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with  whom,  in 
his  opinion,  they  were  at  war  as  much  as  with  the  Emperor.  Would  it  be 
said,  that  it  was  our  business  only  to  complain,  and  theirs  to  propose  satis- 
faction? Common  sense  would  see  that  this  was  too  much  for  one  independent 
power  to  expect  of  another.  By  what  clue  could  they  discover  that  which 
would  satisfy  those  who  did  not  choose  to  tell  with  what  they  would  be  satis- 
fied? How  could  they  judge  of  the  too  little,  or  the  too  much?  And  was  it  not 
natural  for  them  to  suppose  that  complaints,  for  which  nothing  was  stated  as 
adequate  satisfaction,  there  was  no  disposition  to  withdraw?  Yet  on  this  the 
whole  question  of  aggression  hinged ;  for  that  the  refusal  of  satisfaction,  and 
not  the  insult,  was  the  justifiable  cause  of  war,  was  not  merely  his  opinion, 
but  the  opinion  of  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  how  could  that 
he  said  to  have  been  refused,  which  was  ,never  asked?  Of  the  death  of  the 
^Dg,  none  could  ever  speak  but  with  grief  and  detestation.  But  was  the 
expression  of  our  sorrow  all?  Was  not  the  atrocious  event  made  the  subject  of 
a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  And  now  they 
would  ask  the  few  more  candid  men  who  owned  that  they  thought  this  event 
alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  war,  what  end  could  be  gained  by  farther  negotiation 
withChauvelin,  with  Marat,  or  Dumouriez?  Did  ministers  mean  to  barter  the 
blood  of  this  ill-fated  monarch  for  any  of  the  points  in  dispute ;  to  say  that  the 
evacuation  of  Brabant  shall  atone  for  so  much,  the  evacuation  of  Savoy  for  so 
much  more?  Of  this  they  would  accuse  no  man ;  but  on  their  principle,  when 
the  crime  was  committed  negotiation  must  cease.  It  might  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  this  crime  was  no  cause  of 
war;  but  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  so,  it  was  surely  not  decent  that  the  sub- 
ject of  war  should  never  be  even  nientioned  without  reverting  to  the  death 
of  the  King.  When  the  attack  on  France  was  called  the  cause  of  kings,  it  was 
not  only  a  very  witty,  but  a  sufficient  reply,  that  opposing  it  might  be  called 
the  cause  of  subjects.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  public  abhorrence  of  a  war  on 
such  a  motive  was  so  great  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  disclaim  it  at  great  length.  But  how  had  ministers  acted? 
They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  folly  of  the  French ;  they  had  negotiated 
without  proposing  specific  terms,  and  then  broken  off  the  negotiation.  At 
home  they  had  alarmed  the  people  that  their  own  constitution  was  in  danger, 
and  they  had  made  use  of  a  melancholy  event,  which,  however  it  might  affect 
us  as  men,  did  not  concern  us  a  nation,  to  inflame  our  passions  and  impel  us 
to  war;  and  now  that  we  were  at  war,  they  durst  not  avow  the  causes  of  it, 
nor  tell  us  on  what  terms  peace  might  have  been  preserved." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke,  that, 
""whatever  temptations  might  have  existed  to  this  country  from  ancient 
enmity  and  rivalship,  paltry  motives  indeed !  or  whatever  opportunity  might 
have  been  afforded  by  the  tumultuous  and  distracted  state  of  France,  or  what- 
ever sentiments  might  be  excited  by  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place 
in  that  nation,  his  Majesty  had  uniformly  abstained  from  all  interference  in 
its  internal  government,  and  had  maintained,  with  respect  to  it,  on  every 
occasion,  the  strictest  and  most  inviolable  neutrality.  Such  being  his  conduct 
towards  France,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  on  their  part  a  suitable  return ;  more 
especially  as  this  return  had  been  expressly  conditioned  for  by  a  compact, 
II.  5 
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into  which  they  entered,  and  by  which  they  engaged  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  not  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  any  neutral 
country,  and  not  to  pursue  any  system  of  aggrandizement,  or  make  any 
additions  to  their  dominions,  but  confine  themselves  at  the  conclusion  of  ibe 
war  within  their  own  territories.  These  conditions  they  had  all  grossly  vio- 
lated, and  had  adopted  a  system  of  ambitious  and  destructive  policy,  fttal 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  every  government,  and  which,  in  its  consequences, 
had  shaken  Europe  itself  to  its  foundations.  Their  decree  of  the  i9th  of  No- 
vember, which  had  been  so  much  talked  of,  offering  fraternity  and  affiance 
to  all  people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  was  a  decree  not  levelled 
against  particular  nations,  but  against  every  country  where  there  was  any 
form  of  government  established;  a  decree  not  hostile  to  individuals,  but  to 
the  human  race;  which  was  calculated  every  whek*e  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
rebellion  and  civil  contention,  and  to  spread  war  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  While  they  were  bound  to 
this  country  by  these  engagements,  they  had  showed  no  intentitm  to  exempt 
it  from  the  consequences  of  this  decree.  Not  only  had  they  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  fulfil  their  engagements,  but  they  had  even  put  it  out  of  their  own 
power,  by  taking  the  first  opportunity  to  make  additions  to  their  territory, 
ID  contradiction  to  their  own  jexpress  stipulations.  By  express  resolutions  for 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  government  of  all  invaded  countries,  by  the 
means  of  Jacobin  societies,  by  orders  given  to  their  generals,  by  the  whole 
system  adopted  in  this  respect  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  the  actual 
connection  of  the  whole  country  of  Savoy,  they  had  marked  their  determina- 
tion to  add  to  the  dominions  of  France,  and  to  provide  means,  through  the 
medium  of  every  new  conquest,  to  carry  their  principles  over  Europe.  Their 
conduct  was  such,  as  in  every  instance  had  militated  against  the  dearest  and 
most  valuable  interestsof  this  country.  The  catastrophe  of  the  French  Monarch 
they  ought  all  to  feel  deeply ;  and,  consistently  with  that  impression,  be  led 
more  firmly  to  resist  those  principles  from  which  an  event  of  so  black  and 
atrocious  a  nature  had  proceeded ;  principles  which,  if  not  opposed,  naigbt 
1)6  expected  in  their  progress  to  lead  to  the  commission  of  similar  criuies; 
but,  notwithstanding  government  had  been  obliged  to  decline  all  communi- 
cation which  tended  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Convention,  still 
they  had  left  open  the  means  of  accommodation,  nor  could  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  they  had  pursued  be  stated  as  affording  any  ground  of  hostility." 
The  event  has  at  length  enabled  the  historian  to  decide  which  of  these 
views  is  the  most  reasonable ;  for  we  know  the  evil  we  have  ineonred,  and  we 
can  figure  the  peril  we  have  escaped,  by  engaging  in  the  contest.  In  truth, 
the  arguments  urged  by  government  were  not  the  only  motives  for  commen- 
cing the  war;  the  danger  they  apprehended  lay  nearer  home  than  the  con- 
quests of  the  republicans ;  it  was  not  foreign  subjugation,  so  much  as  domestic 
revolution,  which  was  dreaded,  if  a  pacific  intercourse  were  any  kmger 
maintained  with  France.  :     ^ 

R^.iin(>tw««  ^^  Croyez--moi,''  said  the  Empress  Catherine  to  S^r,  ini789, 
for  tbe  War.  u  ^^^g  guerro  sculc  pent  changer  la  direction  des  esprits  en  Fnnoe, 
les  reunir,  donner  un  but  plus  utile  aux  passions,  et  r^veiller  k  vrai  patrio- 
tisiAe  (i).*'  In  this  observation  is  contained  the  true  secret,  and  the  best 
vindication  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  passions  were  excited;  democntic 

(0  S^gur,  Hi.  242. 
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ambition  was  awakened ;  the  desire  of  power,  under  the  name  of  reform, 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the  middling  ranks,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country  threatened  with  an  overthrow,  as  violent  as  that  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  French  monarchy.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
only  mode  of  checking  the  evil  was  by  engaging  in  a  foreign  contest,  by 
drawing  off  the  ardent  spirits  into  active  service,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  modern 
desire  for  innovation,  rousing  the  ancient  gallantry  of  the  British  people  (1), 
When  passion,  whether  in  the  political  body  or  in  the  individual,  is  once 
roused,  it  is  in  vain,  during  the  paroxysm,  to  combat  it  with  the  weapons  of 
reason.  A  man  in  love  is  proverbially  inaccessible  to  argument,  and  a  nation 
heated  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power  is  as  incapable  of  listening  to  the 
deductions  of  the  understanding.  The  only  way  in  such  times  of  averting 
the  evil,  is  by  presenting  some  new  object  of  pursuit,  which  is  not  only 
attractive  to  the  thinking  few,  but  to  the  unthinking  many;  by  counteracting 
one  passion  by  the  growth  of  another,  and  summoning  to  the  support  of 
truth  not  only  the  armour  of  reason,  but  the  fire  of  imagination. 

Great  as  has  been  the  burden,  enormous  the  waste,  prodigal  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  war,  the  evils  thence  arising  are  trifling  in  comparison  of  what 
would  have  ensued  had  a  Revolution  taken  place.  Such  an  event,  its  advocates 
themselves  confess,  can  only  beneflt  future  generations  by.  the  destruction  of 
the  present  (2) ;  its  horrors,  in  a  country  such  as  England,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population  depend  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  would  be 
directly  deprived  of  bread  by  the  destruction  of  capital,  would  have  exceeded 
any  thing  yet  experienced  in  modem  times. 

Another  question,  which  strongly  agitated  the  English  people  at  this  junc- 
ture, was  tlmt  of  reform  in  Parliament. 

Pariilmint  ^"  ^^®  Houso  of  Commous,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Grey  and 
Sinto  "*'  ^"^  •  Erskine,  "  That  the  state  of  the  national  representation,  espe- 
Refo?!?  cially  in  Scotland  and  Cornwall,  was  so  unequal,  that  no  rational 
argument  could  be  advancec^  in  support  of  it :  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  returned  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand  electors,  which  is  not 
Uiore  than  a  two-hundreth  part  of  the  male  adults  of  the  kingdom  :  that  this 
franchise,  limited  as  it  is,  legally  recurs  only  once  in  seven  years :  that  the 
total  representation  for  Scotland  was  only  one  greater  than  that  for  Cornwall 
alone  :  that  seventy  members  were  returned  by  thirty-five  places  where  the 
fight  of  voting  was  vested  in  burgage  or  similar  tenures,  and  the  elections 
were  notoriously  a  matter  of  mere  form  :  that  ninety  more  are  chosen  by 
forty-six  places,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  less  than  fifty  persons 
each:  thirty-seven  by  nineteen  places,  in  which  the  number  of  voters  is  under 
one  hundred ;  fifty-two  by  twenty-six  places,  in  none  of  which  the  voters 
exceed  two  hundred :  thiity  in  Scotland,  by  counties  having  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  votes;  and  fifteen  by  Scotch  boroughs  not  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  each.  That  in  this  way  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  members,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  chosen  by  a 
nominal  and  fictitious  system,  under  which  the  people  have  hardly  any 
choice  in  their  election. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  elective  franchise  is  so  various,  complicated,  and 
grotesque,  that  endless  litigation  and  confusion  arise  from  its  practical  opera- 
tion. Religious  opinions  create  an  incapacity  to  vote  in  all  Papists,  and  in 

(1)  Annual  Register,  1793)  p.  172.  (2)  Srgur,  iii.  2W.  ' 
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thirty  boroughs  Protestant  dissenters  are,  by  the  Te^t  and  Corporation  laws, 
excluded  from  the  franchise;  copyholders,  how  wealthy  soever,  are  univer- 
sally excluded;  and  from  the  recent  returns,  it  appears  that  no  less  than 
939,000  householders  in  England  alone  had  no  voice  in  the  representation. 
In  Scotland,  matters  are  still  worse,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  alto- 
gether excluded  from  any  voice  in  the  legislature,  and  the  members  chosen 
by  twenty-6ve  hundred  persons,  great  part  of  whom  have  only  fictitious  or 
parchment  votes.  In  fine,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  powerful  and  wealthy 
individuals  can  determine  the  returns  in  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
seven  seats,  being  a  majority  of  the  whole  Commons  of  England  (1). 

"We  are  always  told,  when  this  question  is  brought  forward,  that  the 
present  juncture  is  not  the  proper  season  for  bringing  forward  the  measure. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  this  excuse  is  now  totally 
unfounded.  The  burst  of  loyalty  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  of  which 
the  Government  §o  loudly  boast,  demonstrates  the  groundless  nature  of  any 
such  apprehension  at  this  time.  If  ever  there  was  any  danger  to  this  country 
from  the  propagation  of  French  principles,  that  danger  unquestionably  is  at 
an  end ;  for  no  set  of  men  who  have  not  actually  lost  their  senses,  would 
ever  propose  the  French  Revolulion  for  a  model  of  imitation.  No  argument 
from  the  present  situation  of  France,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  against  the 
adoption  of  a  rational  reform  in  this  country. 

"  The  greatest  statesmen  whom  this  country  has  ever  produced  have 
advocated  the  cause  which  we  now  bring  forward.  It  had  been  supported 
by  Mr.  Locke,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  the  present 
Chief  Baron  and  Chief  Justice.  It  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself; 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  and  by  an  authority  greater  than  either,  that  of 
the  King  himself,  in  his  speech,  24th  Blay  1784,  wherein  his  Majesty  says, 
'  that  he  should  ever  be  ready  to  concur  in  supporting,  in  their  just  balance, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature. ' 

"  The  present  state  of  the  representation  is  so  monstrous,  that  it  could  not, 
on  general  principles,  be  supported  by  any  rational  man.  Who  can  defend 
a  system  which  enables  one  English  county  to  send  as  many  members  as  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  ?  and  allows  representatives  to  be  sent  from 
many  places  where  hardly  a  house  now  remains?  If  there  was  any  one  prin- 
ciple more  strongly  inculcated  than  another  at  the  Revolution,  it  was,  that 
the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  free.  One  of  the  grounds 
assigned  at  that  period  for  the  dethronement  of  James  was,  that  he  had 
violated  the  freedom  of  election ;  another,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  laws,  in  the  framing  of  which  he  had  not  a  voice,  or  to  pay 
taxes  to  which  he  had  not  consented  in  the  same  way.  Is  not  the  present 
stale  of  things  a  direct  departure  from  both  these  principles?  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, too,  the  necessity  of  short  Parliaments  was  asserted;  and  is  not  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  constitution  now  a  direct  infringement  on  these 
principles?  Can  there  be  a  more  complete  mockery  than  the  system  of 
representation  in  Scotland,  where  a  nobleman's  steward  goes  down  to  a 
borough  with  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  and,  having 
assembled  round  a  table  ten  or  twelve  of  his  maker's  dependents,  secures 
the  return.  Mr.  Pitt  had  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  addition  of  one 
hundred  to  the  county  members ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  every  session, 

(1)  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  789,  79G.  A. 
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it  is  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House,  that  it  is  a  high  infringement  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commonsof  England  for  any  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  concern  themselves  in  the  election  of  members 
for  Parliament.'  Better  far  at  once  to  repeal  such  resolutions,  and  openly 
proclaim  our  servility,  than  allow  them  to  remain  there,  when  the  practice 
was  so  totally  at  variance  with  them  (1)." 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr,  Burke,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson, — "The 
liberty  of  a  country  depends  on  its  government,  and  very  little  experience 
must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  different  countries  require  different 
institutions.  The  real  test  of  their  practical  influence  is  to  be  found  in  their 
effects.  Judging  by  this  standard,  what  opinion  must  we  form  of  the  British 
constitution?  Is  not  property  secured?  Is  not  the  administration  of  justice 
pure?  Have  we  not  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  prosperity  under  it,  unparalleled  in 
any  other  age  or  country?  And  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  speculations 
of  those  who,  disregarding  the  lessons  of  experience,  have  aimed  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  institutions  framed  with  a  view  to  theoretical  perfection?  The 
turbulent  faction  and  unsettled  despotism  of  democracy.  The  spots  of  the 
sun  do  not  diminish  his  splendour.  In  considering  the  merits  of  the  consti- 
tution, its  working  upon  the  whole  is  to  be  considered  :  the  question  is  not, 
whether  certain  parts  of  it,  if  they  stood  alone,  are  defensible,  but  whether 
the  whole  machine  is  not  admirable :  not  whether  defects  exist,  but  whether 
experience  has  not  proved  that  these  defects  so  far  counteract  each  other,  as  to 
render  it  to  the  last  degree  perilous  to  interfere  with  the  venerable  fabric. 

"I  myself,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  once  brought  forward  a  motion  for  reform,  and 
I  am  desirous  of  stating  the  reasons  which  induce  me  now  to  oppose  it.  I  did 
so  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  when  no  speck  appeared  in  the  poli- 
tical horizon,  and  when  the  opportunity  appeared  favourable  for  amending 
our  institutions,  with  a  view  to  their  preservation.  Now  the  case  is  totally 
diflferent.  The  French  Revolution  has  entirely  changed,  not  only  the  expe- 
dience of  such  a  change,  but  the  class  of  men  by  whom,  and  the  objects  for 
which,  it  is  supported.  Since  that  great  convulsion  arose,  I  have  observed 
arising  in  this  country  a  small,  but  not  contemptible  party,  whose  object  is 
very  different  from  moderate  reform  :  who  aspire  to  nothing  less  than  to  in- 
troduce the  French  principles  with  all  their  horrors.  In  such  circumstances, 
all  the  practical  good  to  be  expected  from  reform  has  disappeared,  and  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  adoption  of  any  considerable  change  liave 
augmented  tenfold.  Upon  this  ground,  even  had  I  rated  as  high  as  ever  the 
advantages  of  reform,  I  would  rather  have  abandoned  my  project  than  in- 
curred such  a' danger.  It  is  evident  now,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  a 
moderate  reform  is  to  be  conceded,  but  admission  is  to  be  afforded  to  the 
point  of  the  wedge,  which,  when  driven  home,  will  rend  asunder  and  dis- 
solve the  empire. 

"  From  whom  do  the  petitions  for  reform  now  come?  Is  it  from  the  friends 
of  the  British  constitution ;  from  those  whose  character  and  principles  war- 
rant the  belief,  that  their  object  is  to  renovate,  not  destroy  our  institutions? 
No;  they  all  come  from  the  societies  affiliated  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  Jacobin  principles;  from  the  avowed  and  ardent  ad-- 
mirers  of  the  French  Republic ;  from  the  correspondents  and  imitators  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  from  men  in  whom  all  the  horrors  which  they  have  en- 

(1)  Pari,  Hist.  XXX.  799,  807, 
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gendered,  and  all  the  blood  they  have  caused  to  flow,  cannot  awaken  any 
distrust  of  their  principles.  We  must  be  blind,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  perceive 
what  is  the  real  object  of  innovation  supported  by  such  a  party.  In  France, 
at  the  same  time,  Ihey  invariably  mention  Parliamentary  reform  as  the  me- 
dium by  which  all  their  revolutionary  projects  are  to  be  forwarded  in  this 
country;  and  a  change  in  our  representation,  as  but  a  step  to  the  formation 
of  a  British  convention,  and  the  total  destruction  of  all  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions. 

"Is  it,  then^  to  a  party  small  in  number,  but  dangerous  from  character, 
that  we  are  to  concede  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  innovation?  Are  we  to 
disregard  entirely  the  immense  majority  of  loyal  citizens,  who  are  too  sensible 
of  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  to  risk  them  by  such  a  change?  What  is  the  ques- 
tion really  at  issue?  It  is  not  whether  the  constituencies  of  Cornwall  and 
Scotland  are  really  such  as  ideal  perfection  would  approve  :  it  is  the  same 
which  is  now  at  issue  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  who  are  contending  for  the 
cause  of  order.  Justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  iu  opposition  to  anarchy, 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  infidelity.  Are  we  at  such  a  moment,  in  order  to 
please  a  few  individuals,  to  incur  perils  such  as  these?  This  would,  indeed, 
resemble  the  conduct  of  those  who,  at  the  moment  when  the  citadel  was 
besieged,  should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  points  of  difference,  instead  of 
providing  the  means  of  defence. 

"  I  see  no  probability  at  this  time  of  a  temperate  reform :  I  see  no  guarantee 
for  it  either  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  the  character,  habits,  or  views  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  supported.  So  far  from  satisfying  them,  it  would  only 
produce  a  craving  for  farther  concessions  :  they  desire  not  the  reform  which 
they  now  advocate  for  itself,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  ulterior  objects  which 
they  dare  not  avow,  till  their  power  of  carrying  them  into  effect  is  by  this 
first  acquisition  secured.  Knowing  what  these  ulterior  objects  are  :  seeing  the 
unspeakable  horrors  which  it  has  introduced  in  that  country  where  they 
have  been  carried  into  full  effect,  it  is  our  duty  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  the 
first  steps  in  the  progress.  The  government  which  acts  otherwise  ceases  to  be 
a  government;  it  unties  the  bands  which  knit  together  society;  it  forfeits  the 
reverence  and  obedience  of  its  subjects :  it  gives  up  those  whom  it  ought  to 
protect  to  the  daggers  of  the  Marseillaise,  and  the  assassins  of  Paris.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  multitude,  to  which  reform  is  but  a  step,  is  not  the  ruling 
of  the  few  by  the  many,  but  the  many  by  the  few  (i) :  with  this  difference, 
that  the  few  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  such  a  state,  are  the  most  ambitious,  reck- 
less, and  worthless  of  the  community  (2)." 


■  (\)  Pari.  Hist.  XXX.  808>  902>  decline  of  the  population  in  some  boroaghs,  aod 

^2)  It  is  curious  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  impor-  the    vast    inrrease  of  inhabitants  in  ouce  rural 

tarice  to  England  as  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  con-  districts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  tbe 

trast  these  arguments  with  those   urged  for  and  House  of  Commons  liad  come  to  be  returned  br  a 

against  the  same  measure  in  tlie  memorable  discus-  few  great  families,  while  the  great  majority  of  the 

sions  of  1830  and  1831,  A  summary  of  these  is  here  people  were  totally  unrepresented :  that  soch  a  state 

subjoinedi  taken  from  the  masterly  speeches  of  Sir  of  things  was  an  insupportable  grievance  to  the 

Robert   Peel,   Mr.  Croker,    Lord   Lyndhursl,    Mr.  bulk  of  the  citizens,  and  could  not  fall,  while  it  «"»' 

Stanley,  and  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey,  us  an  instruc-  tii  ued,  to  nourish  a  perpetual  disrord  l»etweea  the 

tive  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  human  nUnd  during  holders  of  political  influence  and   all  the  other 

the  intervening  period.  classes  of  society  :  that  an  oligarchy,  at  all  times  aa 

Parliament-     On  the  popular  side,  it  was  urged  invidious  form  of  government,  was  peculiarly  «»■* 

aryRprorm.  that    the    British    constitution     had  the  present  time,   when  the  pablic  mind  was  in* 

Argumeuts    gradually  departed  fromthc  principles  flamed  by  the  extension  of  the  elective  suffrage  to 

was*sup-       °"  which  it  was  originally  established,  the  whole  citizens  in  France  :  that,  by  adiniltiog  a 

ported  in      ^^*^  °^  which  alone  stability  could  be  larger  number  into  a  share  of  political  rights,  the 

i83i.  expected  for  it  in  future  :  that  by  the  foundations  of  goveniment  would  be  laid  on  a 
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It  b  itijected  Fortunately  for  England,  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
Siu^rf  the  world,  these  arguments  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Common.,  j^^  motion  for  reform  brought  forward  by  Lord  Grey,  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  majority  of  282  to  41.  The  threats  of  revolution  immediately 
subsided ;  the  threatened  convulsions  disappeared ;  and  a  measure,  which  it 
was  confidently  predicted,  would  for  ever  alienate  the  higher  from  the  lower 
orders,  was  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  unanimity  between  them,  in  the  most 
difBcult  times,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  British  em- 


broader  baus,  and  a  pbalanx  accnred,  who  would  at 
all  timfs  resist  the  exlension  of  their  privileges  to 
a  lower  class,  and  be  foond  the  firmest  supporters 
or  social  order  :  that  it  was  altogether  chimerical  to 
suppose,  that  there  could  be  the  slightest  danger  ia 
fxtotiHing  the  elective  suffrage  to  o  numerous  b^tdy 
of  voters,  as  the  people  were  so  habituated  to  poll, 
tirjl  rights,  and  so  enlightened  by  education,  «hat 
they  were  as  capable  of  exercising  such  franchises 
as  tUeir  superiors  i  that  unless  political  institutions 
were  enlarged  with  the  in  crease  of  those  who  shared 
their  prolectiou,  they  would  be' outgrown  by  the 
multitude,  and  burst  froRi  llie  expansive  force  of 
ipteiligence  and  numbers  :  that  the  true  and  legi- 
timate inaneoce  of  property  could  never  be  extin* 
guished,  and  t^6uld  only  receive  a  wider  sphere  for 
its  exertions,  by  the  increase  of  the  circle  to  which 
the  franchise  was  extended :  that'  all  Revolutions 
bad  been  occasioned  by  the  obstinate  adherence  to 
old  institutions,  at  a  time  when  the  st^te  of  society 
mpiired  their  alteration  :  that  timely  concession 
was  the  only  way  to  prevent  convulsion,  and  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  if  it  was 
any  longer  delayed,  the  barriers  of  authority  would 
b«  broken,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
Intion  brought  apon  the  state. 
Alignments  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended 
acanist  It.  by  the  aristocratic  party,  that  the  pre> 
sent  was  not  a  motion  for  tlie  reform  of  a  real 
grievanre,  which  was  at  all  times  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  attention,  but  for  an  increase  of  poli- 
tical power  by  the  lower  orders,  whtch  was  to  be 
conceded  or  resisted,  according  to  its  obvious  ten- 
dency to  preserve  or  subvert  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  ^  that  it  was  totally  different  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  previous  proposals  of  reform,  which  went  to 
remove  an  admitted  evil  in  a  period  of  tranquillity ; 
whereas  the  present  motion  was  founded  on  a  con* 
cession  to  French  principles,  and  democratic  ambi- 
tion, at  a  time  of  unexampled  excitement  :  that  it 
was  evident  that  the  popular  party  was  already 
saffiriently  strong,  from  the  tenor  of  the  acta  which 
bad  been  passed  since  the  Revolution,  which  went 
nther  to  enlarge  than  ahrid{;e  the  liberty  of  the 
sabject :  that  any  farther  concession,  therefore, 
would  necessarily  nave  the  effect  of  overloading  the 
balance  on  the  popnlar  side,  and  endangering  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  the  state  :  that  it  wae  in 
vain  to  refer  to  early  tim^s  for  a  precedent  in  sup- 
port of  a  farther  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
aince  the  state  of  society  was  then  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  what  It  now  is :  that  the  power  of  the 
•word  was  then  vested  in  the  feudal  barons,  and  the 
country  was  overspread  with  their  armed  retainers: 
whereas  now,  the  progress  of  wealth,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  had  destroyed  this  formidable 
power,  while  the  increase  of  manufactures  had 
augmented  to  a  very  great  degree  the  power  of  the 
middling  ranks,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had 
increased  tenfold  their  practical  influence  :  that  it 
might  be  qniie  safe  to  require  representatives  from 
all  the  boroughs,  when  the  commons  were  a  humble 
class  io  the  state,  and  began  their  petitions  with  the 
words,  ««  For  Ood's  sake,  and  at  an  act  of  mercy," 


while  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  adopt  a  si- 
milar course,  when  the  numbers  of  th.it  class  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  agriculturists,  and  their  wealth 
overbahinced  that  of  all  the  nther  orders  in  the 
statt!  :that  the  example  of  the  Long  Parliament 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  concession  to  popular 
clamours  only  led  to  fresh  demands;  and  conducted, 
by  an  irresistible  progress,  to  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion :  that  the  fatal  consequences  which  had  -  re* 
cently  attended  the  duplicatiim  of  the  Tiers-Etat, 
the  parliamentary  reform  of  France,  was  a  signal 
example  of  the  effects  of  that  concession  to  demo* 
cratic  ambition,  whirh  was  now  so  loudly  called 
for  :  that  the  King  had  there  yielded  up  all  the  p^e• 
rogatives  of  bis  crown,  and  the  nobles  had  made  • 
voluntary  surrender  of  their  whole  titles,  rights, 
and  privileges,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
commons  became  irresistible,  and  the  one  was 
brought  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  other 
rewarded  by  exile,  confiscation,  and  the  scaffold  s 
that  the  rotten  boroughs,  so  much  the  object  of  in- 
vective, were.  In  trutb,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  which  alone  had,  con- 
trary to  all  former  experience,  so  long  maintained 
the  balance  of  the  three  eetales,  because  they  gave 
a  direct  influence  to  property  in  the  I  egislature, 
and  enabled  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  aristocracy 
to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  commons  :  that  an  inlet  was  thus 
provided  to  Parliament  for  men  of  talent,  which 
liad  proved  the  means  of  introduction  to  our  greatest 
statesmen,  and  which,  if  closed,  would  degrade  its 
character,  and  convert  the  representatives  of  the 
people  into  the  meresnpportersof  separate  interests : 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect,  in  the  present  period 
of  excitement,  and  with  the  example  of  successful 
revolt  in  France,  that  wealth  could  permanently 
influence  the  lower  orders,  or  maintain  its  ground, 
if  deprived  of  this  constitutional  channel  in  the 
House  of  Conraaons  :  that  reform,  therefore,  would 
necessarily  lead  to  rt-volution  ;  and  what  revolutioa 
led  to,  iieed  not  be  told  to  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  Reign  of  Terror  :  that  the  hope  of  attaching  a 
large  portion  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  however  specious  ia 
theory,  would  prove  fallacious  in  practice,  because 
they  would  soon  find  that  their  votes,  from  their 
great  multiplication,  were  of  no  value  :  that  they 
had  been  deceived  by  the  name  of  a  privilege  of  no 
real  service,  and  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  any 
practical  benefit  from  their  exertions,  wait  to  lepgue 
with  the  inferior  classes  for  a  general  spoliation  of 
the  higher  :  that  this  was  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  Inwer  orders  in  all  wealthy  states,  because  union 
with  the  higher  afforded  no  immediate  advantages, 
whereas  a  league  with  the  lower  gave  the  prospect 
of  a  division  of  property,  and  liberation  from  bur- 
dens, and  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  appro* 
bended  in  Britain  at  this  t^mc,  both  because  the 
public  burdens  were  so  excessive,  property  so 
unequally  divided,  and  the  example  of  a  successful 
division  of  estates  in  France  .so  recent  i  that  a  reform 
in  Parliament,  unlike  all  other  ameliorations,  was 
to  the  last  degree  dangerous,  because  it  was  the 
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pire  (i).  And  thus,  at  the  very  time  that  the  French  nobility,  by  yielding  to 
the  demand  for  concession,  and  surrendering  all  their  privileges,  brought  on 
the  Revolution  in  that  country,  the  British  aristocracy,  by  steadily  resisting 
innovation,  prevented  it  in  theirs :  a  memorable  example  to  succeeding  ages, 
of  the  effect  of  firmness  and  decision  on  the  part  of  Parliament  in  stilling  the 
violence  of  popular  agitation,  and  checking  the  growth  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion ;  and  a  proof  how  different  the  clamour  of  the  press,  of  public  meetings, 
and  popular  orators,  is  from  the  sober  judgment  of  the  British  people. 
cirrTiS'.'    ^^  ^^®  agitation  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs,  however,  still  continued, 
d^ic^wuh  and  societies,  in  imitation  of  the  Parent  Institution  in  Paris,  were 
Pro^Ti-'"'*  rapidly  forming  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  a  bill  against 
dSioJZt'  correspondence  with  France  was  passed  by  Parliament,  notwith- 
Treasoii.     staudiug  the  utmost  resistance  by  the  opposition,  and  prosecutions 
commenced  both  in  Scotland  and  England  against  the  most  violent  of  the  de- 
magogues. Some  of  them  were  clearly  necessary;  the  expedience  of  others, 
especially  in  Scotland,  was  more  than  doubtful.   Those  vindictive  measures 
on  the  part  of  government  are  seldom  really  beneficial,  which  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  humane  as  well  as  the  turbulent,  and  convert  the  transient 
ebullition  of  popular  feeling  into  the  lasting  bitterness  of  political  hatred  (2). 
The  true  course  in  periods  of  public  excitement,  is  firmness  without  severity; 
decided  resistance  to  needless  innovation,  but  cautious  abstinence  from  in- 
dividual oppression. 
Prepara.       Tho  intcmal  tranquillity  of  the  British  empire  being  thus  provided 
War,  by     for,  the  government  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  which 
t!nin°ai?d"the  thc  Hmitcd  cxtcut  of  their  military  resources  would  permit,  to 
aoIlT  April  strengthen  the  grand  army  on  the  Continent.  A  corps,  consisting  of 
^793.         20,000  English,  was  embarked,  and  landed  in  Holland,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  being  united  to  10,000  Hanoverians  and 
34th  Feb.       Hessians,  formed  a  toul  of  50,000  men  in  the  British  pay.  The 
1793.  French  Convention,  early  in  the  year,  had  ordered  a  levy  of 

Tolnntary  surrender  of  legislative   power  to  the  most  extensive  scale  :  that  any  reform  would  thos 

lower  orders,  which  could  never  be  recovered,  and  diminish  the  private  to  increase  the  venal  boroa|;hs: 

a  false  btep  once  taken,  was  irretrievable  :  that,  that,  as  it  was  evident  wealth  could  maintaia  its 

supposing  there  were  some  defects  in  the  conslitu-  ground  iu  the  contest  with  numbers  only,  by  means 

tion  indefensible  iu  theory,  it  could  not  be  disputed  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  il  was  incomparably 

that,  in  practice,  it  had  proved  the  best  protection  better    that    this    necessary  influence   fihoald  be 

to  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  classes  that  had  ever  exerted   in   the   decent   retirement  of  antiqiuted 

existed  in  the  world  ;  that,  least  of  all,  ronld  the  boroughs,   than   in  the  shameless  prostitution  of 

manufacturing  or  commercial  bodies  complain  that  great  cities  :   that   the  danger   of  revolution  so 

their  interests  were  not  duly  attended  to  in  Parlia-  strongly  urged    on  the  other  side,  in  fact  only 

uient,  since  the  whole  |>olicy  of  the  Slate,  for  above  existed  if  the  reform  measure  was  carried,  inas- 

a  century,  had  been  directed,  perhaps  too  exclu-  much  as  history  demonstrated,  that  no  convnlsioos 

sively.  to  their  advantage  :  that  the  representation  had  ever  shaken  the  English  monarchy,  but  tiiow 

which  the  great  colonial,  commercial,  and  shipping  which  emanated  from  the  Hou^e  of  Commons :  that 

interests,  now  obtained  by  means  of  the  purchase  of  it  was  rash  measures  of  legislation  which  were  alone 

close  boroughs,  would  be  annihilated  if  this  mode  to  be  dreaded;  and  words  spoken  from  anthoritjrt 

of  entering  Parliament  were  closed  ;  that  thus,  the  that  set  the  world  on  fire :  that  the  Constitntion  bad 

real  effect  of  r':?form  would  be  to  vest  the  supreme  now,  by  accident,  or  more  probably  by  the  Provi* 

power  in  the  mob  of  England,  to  the  exclusion   of  dence  of  God,  become  adapted  to  the  enrioos  and 

all  the  great  and  varied  interests  which  hiid  risen  complicated  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  and 

up  over  the  whole  globe  in  the  British  dependencies :  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  stability  nnknown  to  free 

that  such  a  state  of  thing's  had  proved  fatal  to  all  institutions    in   any  former  age,   and,  therefore, 

former  republics,  and  ronld  not  fail  speedily  to  lead  nothing  coulthbe  more  rash  or  culpable  than  to  ran 

to  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  :  that  the  risk  of  destroying  so  venerable  a  fabric,  noder 

if  corruption  were  the  evil  that  was  really  appro-  which  so  much  practical   benefit  had  been  expe- 

hended,  no  mode  of  increasing  it  could  be  so  ef-  rienced,  in  the  pursuit  of  imaginary,  and  hithtfto 

fectual  ai  diminishing  the  close,  where  it  existed  unattainable  perfection. 

from  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  on  the  smallest,  and  (l)  Ann.  Reg.  1793,  p.  153—166.  Pari.  Hist, 

increasing  the  middling  boroughs,  where  expe-  xxx.  p.  787i  923—925. 

vieneo  luid  proved  bribery  was  practised  on  the  (2)  Pari.  Debales,  xxx.  p. 615, 630. 
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500,000  men;  but  these  troops  could* not  come  into  action  till  April.  The 
present  forces  of  the  Allies  consisted  of  365,000  men  (1),  acting  on  the  whole 
circumference  of  France,  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  while  those  of  the  Repub- 
licans amounted  to  270,000,  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality,  but  posses- 
sing the  advantages  of  unity  of  language,  goTernment,  and  public  feeling, 
besides  the  important  circumstance  of  acting  in  an  interior  and  concentric 
circle,  which  enabled  one  corps  rapidly  to  communicate  with,  and  support 
another,  while  the  troops  of  the  Allies,  scattered  over  a  much  larger  circum- 
ference, were  deprived  of  that  advantage  (2). 

£irect  of  The  impression  made  at  St.-Petersburg  by  the  execution  of  Louis 
i^if't  st!f  was  fully  as  vivid  as  at  London :  already  it  was  evident  that  those 
Petersburg.  ^^^  capltals  wcrc  the  centres  of  the  great  contest  which  was  ap- 
proaching. No  sooner  did  the  melancholy  intelligence  reach  the  Empress 
Catherine,  than  she  instantly  took  the  most  decisive  measures  :  all  French- 
men were  ordered  to  quit  her  territories  within  three  weeks,  if  they  did  not 
renounce  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  all  correspondence  with  their 
relations  in  that  country :  and  it  was  publicly  announced,  that  the  great  fleet 
of  Cronstadt,  with  forty  thousand  men  on  board,  should,  early  in  spring, 
miite  itself  to  the  British  navy,  to  pursue  measures  in  common  against  the 
enemies  of  humanity  (5). 

Treatj  be.  Thc  efforts  of  the  Gzarine  had  been  incessant  and  energetic  to  or- 
uildliS''"  ganize  an  alliance  capable  of  restraining  the  progress  of  revolu- 
bmii..  lionary  principles :  with  that  view  she  had  restrained  the  uplifted 
arm  of  conquest  over  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  in  1790;  and  hardly  were  her 
troops  disengaged  from  their  Turkish  enemies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
by  the  peace  of  Jassy  in  1792,  than  she  made  arrangements  for  transporting 
the  Moscovite  legions  to  the  heart  of  Germany.  Nor  did  these  energetic  reso- 
lutions evaporate  in  mere  empty  words,  on  the  part  either  of  the  cabinet  of 
St.-Petersburg  or  St.-James.  An  intimate  and  confidential  correspondence 
immediately  commenced  between  Gount  Woronzofl*,  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  London,  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  terminated  in  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  signed  in  London 
on  the  25th  March.  By  this  convention,  which  laid  the  basis  of  the  grand 
alliance  which  afterwards  brought  the  war  to  a  glorious  termination,  it  was 
provided  that  the  two  powers  should  "  employ  their  respective  forces,  as  far 
as  circumstances  shall  permit,  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  in 
which  they  find  themselves  engaged  against  France;  and  they  reciprocally 

(1)  Jom.  Ti.  49,  52.  r»»ircH. 

(2)  The  relatire  strength  of  the  forces  on  oppo-         in  Belgium  and  Holland 30,000 

tile  sides  in  July  1793,  was  as  follows :  —  Before  Maestricht  and  in  the  Limhourg,     70,000 

Oil  the  Mosetle 35.000 

ALLIES.  At  Mayence, 45  000 

On  the  Upper-Rhine, 30,000 

ImperialisU  in  Belgiqin, 50,000         In  Savoy  and  Nice 40.000 

Awtrians  on  the  Rhine, 40,000         In  the  Interior,     .     , ^0.000 

OolhcMeuse. 33.000  Total,     .     .     .270.000 

Pmssians  in  Belgiam, 12  000      ^ 

Prossians  and  Saxons  on  the  Bhinc,       .     65.000         The  French,  however,  had  the  snperiority  in  the 

Dutch, 20,000     f^c^^  till  the  end  of  April;  from  that  time  till  the 

Bnglish/llanoverians,  and  Hessians,      .     30.000     ^^^  o^  August,  the  Allies  had  Ihe  advantage ;  after 
AostriausandPiediqontese,  in  Piedmont,    45.000     which,  from  the  great  levies  of  the  Republicans 

Spaniards 50,000     coming   forward,  they   resumed   the   asi-endency. 

Forces  of  the  Empire  and  Emigrants,    ,    20,000     which  went  on  continually  increasing  till  the  close 

.     ■  of  the  campaign,  and  was  never  lost  till  the  me- 

Total,     .     .     .365,000     morable  campaign  of  1799.— Joiii«i,iii.51»52f53> 

(3)  Hard.  ii.  191, 192. 
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engage  not  to  lay  down  their  arnis  without  restitution  of  all  the  conquests^ 
which  France  may  have  made  upon  either  of  the  respective  powers,  or  upon 
such  other  states  or  allies  to  whom,  by  common  consent,  they  shall  extend 
the  benefit  of  this  treaty."  They  agreed,  also,  to  shut  their  ports  against 
France,  and  not  permit  the  export  of  any  naval  stores  to  that  power,  ^^  and  to 
unite  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  other  powers  not  implicated  in  this  war  from 
giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  every  civilized  state,  any  pro- 
tection whatever,  in  consequence  of  their  neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  pro- 
perty of  the  French,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  ports  of  France."  The  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  were,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  separate  convention,  ratified  and 
confirmed  between  the  two  powers  (i). 

as^h  April  Shortly  after,  a  similar  convention  was  entered  into  between 
Win""**  Great-Britain  and  Sardinia,  by  which  the  former  power  was  to 
nITs'mci  *^^*^^®  ®"  annual  subsidy  of  L.  200,000  a-year  during  the  whole 
sX"  '""^  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  to  keep  on  foot  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  the  English  government  engaged  to  procure  for 
it  entire  restitution  of  its  dominions  as  they  stood  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  and,  by  another  convention^  signed  at  Aranjuez  on  the  25th  of 
%iih  May.  May,  they  engaged  not  to  make  peace  till  they  had  obtained  foil 
restitution  for  the  Spaniards  ^^  of  all  places,  towns,  and  territories  which 
belonged  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  which  the  enemy 
isthjaiy.  may  have  taken  during  its  continuance."  A  similar  convention 
was  concluded  with  the  court  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  with  Prussia,  in 
14th  Jniy.  which  tho  clauscs,  prohibiting  all  exportation  to  France,  and  pre- 
venting the  trade  of  neutrals  with  it,  are  the  same  as  in  the  Russian  treaty. 
Treaties  of  the  same  tenor  were  concluded  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
3oth  August  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Portugal.  Thus  wm 
*793-  all  Europe  arrayed  in  a  great  league  against  Republican  France, 

i6th  Sept.  and  thus  did  the  regicides  of  that  country,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
their  cruel  triumph,  find  themselves  excluded  from  the  pale  of  civilized  na- 
tions. It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  how  many,  and  what  unheard  of  disas- 
ters broke  up  this  greit  confederacy  :  how  courageous  some  were  in  adher- 
ing to  their  engagements :  how  weak  and  dastardly  others  were  in  deserting 
them ;  and  how  firmly  and  nobly  Great-Britain  alone  persevered  to  the  end, 
and  never  laid  down  her  arms  till  she  had  accomplished  all  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  fultilled  to  the  very  letter  all  the  obligations  she  had  con- 
tracted to  any  even  the  humblest  of  the  allied  powers  (2J. 
J' nTof "'  ^^^  while  all  Europe  thus  resounded  with  the  note  of  mibtary 
Ru"'ia°  preparation  against  France,  Russia  had  other  and  more  interested  de- 
signs in  view.  Amidst  the  general  consternation  at  the  triumphs  of  the  French 
republicans,  Catherine  conceived  that  she  would  be  permitted  to  pursoe, 
without  molestation,  her  ambitious  designs  against  Poland.  She  constantly 
represented  the  disturbances  in  that  kingdom  as  the  fruit  of  revolutionary 
propagandism,  which  it  was  indispensable  to  crush  in  the  first  instance; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  for  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  not  the  Seine, 
that  her  military  preparations  were,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  directed. 
The  ambitious  views  of  Prussia  were  also,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the  sequel, 
strongly  turned  in  the  same  direction ;  and  thus  in  the  very  outset  of  a  war 
which  required  the  concentrated  effort  of  all  Europe,  and  might  by  such  an 

(1)  Pari.  Hist.  XM.  1032,  and  Hard,  ii,  |98.  (2)  Pari.  UUt.  xxjs.  i032, 1054,  1043,  i058. 
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effort  have  been  speedily  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  were  the  prin- 
cipal  powers  ahready  distracted  by  separate  interests,  and  unjustifiable  pro- 
jects of  individual  aggrandizement  (i ). 

uJil^the  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  ®°*y  ^^®  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
ai!dl'"'  Ag^iRSt  the  independence  of  Poland,  which  ajready  gave  a  gloomy 
S.m"**  augury  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  Its  issue  was  more  immediately 
affected  by  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  now  broke  out  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner,  and  occasioned  such  a  division  of  the  allied  forces, 
as  effectually  prevented  any  cordial  or  effective  co-operation  ei^isting  between 
them.  The  Prussian  cabinet,  mortified  at  the  lead  which  the  Imperial  gene- 
raJs  took  in  the  common  operations,  insisted  upon  the  formation  of  two  inde- 
pendent  German  armies ;  one  composed  of  Prussians,  the  other  of  Austrians, 
to  which  the  forces  of  all  the  minor  states  should  be  joined :  those  of  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  Hesse  being  grouped  round  the  standards  of  Prussia ;  those  of 
Bayaria,  Wirtemberg,  Swabia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Franconia,  following  the 
double-headed  eagles  of  Austria.  By  this  me^ns,  all  unity  of  action  between 
the  two  grand  allied  armies  was  broken  up  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
most  required,  to  meet  the  desperate  and  concentrated  energy  of  a  revolu- 
tionary state;  while  the  zeal  of  all  the  minor  states  was  irretrievably  cooled 
at  finding  themselves  thus  parcelled  out  between  the  two  great  military 
powers,  whose  pre-eminence  already  gave  them  so  much  disquietude,  and 
compelled  against  their  will  to  serve  under  the  standards  of  empires  from 
whom  many  of  them  apprehended  greater  danger  than  from  the  common 
enemy  (2j. 

«T«eonhe  ^^^  though  such  seeds  of  weakness  existed  among  the  allied 
Fnm'ii.  '  powers,  the  immediate  danger  was  to  all  appearance  much  greater 
to  France.  Though  their  armies  in  Flanders  were,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  superior  to  those'  of  the  Allies,  they  were  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable state  of  insubordination,  and  miserably  deficient  in  every  species  of 
equipment.  The  artillery  horses  had  in  great  part  perished  during  the  seve- 
rity of  a  winter  campaign ;  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  worn  out ;  their 
spirit  had  disappeared  during  the  license  of  Republican  conquest.  The  disor- 
ganization was  complete  in  every  department ;  the  artillery  stores,  the  com- 
missariat, the  cavalry  horses,  were  deficient ;  discipline  was  awanting  among 
the  soldiers,  concord  among  the  chiefs.  France  then  experienced  the  weak- 
ness arising  from  Revolutionary  license :  she  regained  her  strength  under 
the  stem  despotism  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (3). 

Prince  Co.  Prlucc  Gobourg  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Allied  Armies 
neraLimo.  from  thc  Rhiuo  to  the  German  Ocean.  The  great  abilities  displayed 
by  Clairfait  in  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign,  pleaded  in 
vain  for  his  continuance  in  the  command  at  a  court  not  yet  taught  by  disaster 
to  disregard  influence  and  promote  only  merit.  His  successor  had  served 
under  the  Imperial  banners  against  the  Turks,  and  shared  in  the  glories  of 
the  campaigns  of  Suwarrow.  But  the  Austrian  commander  was  far  from 
possessing  the  vigour  or  capacity  of  the  conqueror  of  fsmael.  Adhering  with 
obstinate  perseverance  to  the  system  of  dividing  his  forces,  and  covering  an 
immense  tract  of  country  with  communications^  he  frittered  away  the  vast 
army  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  permitted  the  fairest  opportunity  ever  offered, 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  rising  Republic,  to  pass  away  without 

(1)  Hard.  ii.  198,  199.  (3)  TouU  iii.  2%9.  Jomini,  iii.  49f  53. 

['i)  Hard.  ii.  200.  202. 
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any  important  event  (1).  He  belonged  to  the  old  methodical  school  of  Lacey ; 
was  destitute  of  either  decision  or  character;  and,  from  the  tardiness  of 
his  operations,  was  the  general  of  all  others  least  qualified  to  combat  the 
fire  and  energy  of  a  Revolution. 

Vast  efforts    To  support  the  prodigious  expense  of  a  war  on  all  their  frontiers, 

of  France.  ^^^^  ^^  g^  ^^^^^  ^  scalc,  would  greatly  have  exceeded  the  ordinary 
and  legitimate  resources  of  the  French  government.  But,  contrary  alike  to 
precedent  and  anticipation,  they  derived  from^the  miseries  and  convulsions  of 
the  Revolution  the  means  of  new  and  unparalleled  resources.  The  expendi- 
ture of  1792,  covered  by  taxes,  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  patrio- 
tic gifts,  amounted  to  958,000,000  francs,  or  about  L.40,000,000  sterling ;  but 
the  expense  of  the  last  period  of  the  year  was  at  the  rate  of  200,000,000  francs; 
or  L.8,000,000  a  month.  But  the  period  was  now  arrived  when  all  calcula- 
tion in  matters  of  finance  was  to  cease ;  for  all  exigencies,  the  inexhaustible 
mine  of  assignats,  possessing  a  forced  circulation,  and  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  national  domains,  proved  sufficient.  When  any  want  was  felt  in  the  trea- 
sury, the  demands  were  paid  by  a  fresh  issue  of  paper ;  and  this  fictitious 
currency,  the  source  of  boundless  private  ruin  in  France,  sustained  singly, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Revolutionary  wars,  the  public  credit.  In  his 
Finance  Report  for  1793,  Chambon  declared  that  the  expenses  of  that  year 
could  admit  of  no  exact  calculation;  but  that  the  nation  must  rise  superior 
to  its  financial,  as  it  had  alreadyxisen  above  its  military  difficulties;  and  there- 
fore he  proposed  the  immediate  issue  of  800,000,000  francs,  or  upwards  of 
L.33,000,0()0  in  assignats,  on  the  security  of  the  national  domains,  which  was 
immediately  agreed  to.  These  domains  he  valued  at  eight  milliards,  or  about 
1.350,000,000  sterling;  of  which  three  milliards,  or  L;l  30,000,000,  had  been 
consumed  or  impledged  by  previous  issues — an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
length  to  which  the  confiscation  of  private  property  had  already  been  carried 
under  the  Revolutionary  Government  (2) . 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  year  in  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  loan  of  L.4,500,Q00,  besides  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  year,  the 
interest  of  which  was  provided  for  by  additional  taxes;  and  subsidies  were 
granted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  several  of  the  smaller  German  powers. 
At  the  same  time  an  issue  of  L.5, 000,000  was  voted  to  relieve  the  commercial 
embarrassment  consequent  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  this  well-timed  supply,  that  credit  was  speedily  restored,  and  little, 
if  any,  of  this  large  sum  ultimately  lost  to  the  stale  (3), — a  striking  example 
of  the  beneficial  effect  of  liberal  support  by  government,  even  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  public  suffering. 
Designs  of  In  Jauuary  1793,  Dumouriez  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  endeavour 
Dumouriez;  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  Giroudist  party  to  save  the  life  of  Louis.  This  move- 
ment, while  it  failed  in  its  object  of  preserving  the  King,  for  ever  alienated  the 
Jacobins  from  the  general  (4).  The  consequences  of  this  misunderstanding 
were  important  upon  the  future  fate  of  the  Campaign. 

Dumouriez^s  plan,  which  he  had  been  meditating  during  the  whole  winter, 
was  to  commence  operations  by  an  invasion  of  Holland;  to  revolutionize  that 
country,  unite  it  with  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  as  was  since  done  in  1814,  raise 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  with  this  force  move  upon  Paris,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  power,,  dictate  laws  to  the  Convention,  and  res- 

(1)  Jom.  iii.  62.  Hard,  ii,  204,  205.  (3)  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  972. 

(2)  Toul.  iii.  248,  950.  (4)  Jom.  iii.  57.  Dam.  iii.  352. 
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tore  tranquillity  to  France.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  si^s  of  those 
days  of  revolution  and  confusion,  that  so  ^'ild  a  project  should  have  been 
seriously  undertaken  by  a  man  of  his  acute  understanding  (i). 

Aiiif?Ge!     ^^  ^^®  other  hand,  the  project  of  the  AUies  was  to  drive  the  Re- 

Bftlus.  '*  publicans  beyond  the  Mouse,  and  disengage  the  important  fortress 
of  Maestricht;  next  invest  and  regain  Mentz,  the  key  of  the  Rhine,  and  then 
unite  their  victorious  forces  for  the  deliverance  of  Flanders.  The  design,  in 
general,  was  well  conceived ;  but  the  details  prescribed  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Low-Countries  were  tainted  by  that  division  of  force,  which  so  long  proved 
ruinous  to  the  Allied  Armies  (2). 

To  can7  into  execution  his  project,  Dumouriez,  early  in  the  season,  col- 
Feb.  5. 1793.  lected  a  body  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  at  Antwerp,  with  a 
Feb.  17.  yi^^  iQ  ^j^  attack  on  Rotterdam.  Shortly  after,  his  troops  entered 
the  Dutch  territory,  and  established  themselves  between  Breda  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom.  At  first  his  efforts  were  attended  with  unlooked-for  success ;  after 
a  siege  of  three  days,  and  when  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  retiring  for 
want  of  ammunition,  Breda,  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  hundred  men, 
capitulated.  This  success  was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
truydenberg,  after  a  trifling  resistance ;  and  siege  was  immediately  laid  to 
M«wh  3.  Williamstadt.  The  French  forces,  encamped  in  straw  huts  on  the 
shores  of  the  branch  of  the  sea  called  the  Brisbos,  were  only  waiting  for  the 
collection  of  boats,  sufficient  to  convey  across  the  troops  in  order  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Dort,  when  information  was  received  by  the  General,  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  March,  of  events  in  other  quarters  of  Flanders,  ^^hich  immediately 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  ill-conceived  enterprise  (3). 

While  Dumouriez  was  absent  with  part  of  his  forces  in  Holland,  Miranda 
was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  though  with  forces  totally  inadequate 
to  so  great  an  undertaking.  Put  while  the  French  were  still  reposing  in 
fancied  security  in  their  cantonments,  the  Imperialists  were  taking  active 
measures  to  raise  the  siege.  Fifty-two  thousand  men  had  been  assembled 
Arebduke  under  Prince  Gobourg,  with  whom  was  the  young  Archduke 
fJl^'lhe  Gharles  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers.  On  the  1st  and  2d  March, 
^""'  the  Austrlans  along  the  whole  line,  attacked  tHe  French  canton- 

ments, and  after  an  inconsiderable  resistance,  succeeded  in  driving  them 
hack,  and  in  many  points  throwing  them  into  utter  confusion.  The  discou- 
ragement which  has  so  often  been  observed  to  seize  the  French  troops  on  the 
RfPttted  first  considerable  reverse,  got  possession  of  the  soldiers;  whole. 
thTRrpub^  battalions  fled  in  confusion  into  France;  officers  quitted  their 
Ihrch  2d  troops,  soldiers  disbanded  from  their  officers ;  the  siege  of  Maes- 
Md  3d.  tricht  was  raised,  the  heavy  artillery  sent  back  in  haste  towards 
Brussels,  and  the  army  driven  in  disorder  beyond  the  Mouse,  with  the 
loss  of  seven  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On « the 
4th  March,  the  Republicans  were  again  routed  near  Liege,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  heavy  artillery  abandoned  under  that  city  ;  a  few  days  after,  Tongres 
was  carried  by  the  Archduke  Gharles,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men ; 
Marcbe.  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  upon  Tirleraont,  and  thence  to 
Louvain,  where  Dumouriez  arrived  from  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  resumed 
^""^  8.       the  command.   The  Austrians  then  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  sa* 

(1)  Dun  iv.  14.  (3)  Jom.  iii.  85.  Tool.  iii.  262.  Dam.  iv.  4< 

(2)  Join.Ui.G4.  . 
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tisfied  with  their  first  success,  and  not  deeming  themselves  sufficiently  strong 
to  force  the  united  corps  of  the  French  army  in  that  city  (1). 
w«oi"ro".  ^^^  intelligence  of  these  repeated  disasters  produced  the  utmost 
d«i^bj°*  sensation  in  the  whole  of  Flanders.  The  Republican  party,  already 
Fi>!!den.  disgustod  with  the  exaction  and  plunder  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners, now  found  themselves  threatened  with  the  immediate  vengeance  of 
their  sovereign,  and  chastisement  from  the  Allied'  forces.  The  decree  of  the 
Gon^ntion,  uniting  the  Flemish  provinces  to  the  French  Republic,  had 
excited  the  utmost  discontent  in  the  whole  country ;  the  spoliation  of  the 
churches,  forced  requisitions,  imprisonments,  and  abuses  of  every  kind, 
which  had  gone  on  during  the  winter,  had  roused  such  a  universal  spirit  of 
resistance,  that  a  general  insurrection  was  hourly  expected,  and  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  peasants  had  already  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent, 
and  defeated  the  detachments  of  the  garrison  of  that  city  which  had  been  sent 
against  them  (2). 
EfToris  of  To  endeavour  to  remedy  these  disorders,  and  restore  the  shaken 
Dumouries.  attachment  of  the  Flemings,  was  the  first  care  of  Dumouriez,  For 
this  purpose  he  had  a  conference  at  Louvain,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  with 
Garaus,  and  the  other  Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  but  it  ended  in 
nothing  but  mutual  recriminations.  Dumouriez  reproached  them  with  having 
authorized  and  permitted  the  exactions  and  disorders  which  had  caused  such 
a  ferment  in  the  concfuered  provinces ;  and  they  retaliated  by  accusing  him 
of  entertaining  designs  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  It  concluded 
thus  :  ^'  General,*'  said  Camus,  ^^  you  are  accused  of  wishing  to  become 
Caesar ;  could  I  feel  assured  of  it,  £  would  act  the  part  of  Brutus,  and  stab  you 
to  the  heart." — "  My  dear  Camus,"  replied  he,  "I  am  neither  Caesar,  nor  you 
Brutus;  and  the  menace  you  have  uttered,  is,  to  me,  a  passport  to  immor- 
tality (3)." 

March  i3.  Dumouricz  found  the  army,  which,  notwithstanding  the  detach- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  men  in  Holland,  twelve  thousand  at  Namur,  and 
five  thousand  in  another  direction,  was  still  forty-five  thousand  strong, 
including  four  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry  in  the  utmost  state  of  dis- 
organization ;  the'  confusion  of  defeat  having  been  superadded  to  that  of 
Republican  license.  He  immediately  reorganized  it  in  a  different  manner, 
and,  in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  resolved  to  commence 
offensive  operations.  £n  a  few  days,  the  French  advanced  guard  defeated  the 
.Austrians  dear  Tirlemont,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men;  an  event 
which  immediately  restored  confidence  to  tlie  whole  army,  and  confirmed  the 
General  in  his  resolution  to  risk  a  general  action  (4). 

The  Austrians  had  thirty-nine  thousand  men,  of  whom  nine  thousand  were 
horse,  posted  near  Tirlemont.  Resolved  not  to  decline  a  combat,  they  con- 
centrated their  forces  along  a  position,  about  two  leagues  in  length,  near  the 
Battle  of  village  of  Nerwinde.  The  left,  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Nerwinde.  charlcs,  was  posted  across  the  chaussSe  leading  to  Tirlemont;  the 
right,  under  the  orders  of  Clairfait,  extended  towards  Landau ;  the  centre,  in 
two  lines,  was  under  the  command  of  General  CoUoredo  and  the  Prince  of 
March  18.,'  Wirtembcrg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  army  was  divided  into 
eight  columns;  three  of  which,  under  Valence,  were  destined  to  attack  the 


(1)  Toul.  Ui.  270.    Jom.in.80,  94,  99.    lb.  Hi.         (3)  Diira.  iv.  67,  72. 
96,  99.  (4)  Dum.  iv.  74 »  SO*  81  • 

(2;  Dum.  iv.  66>  72.  Toul.  iii.  272. 
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right ;  two,  under  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  to  force  the  centre ;  and  three,  under 
Miranda,  to  overwhelm  the  left.  The  action  began  by  an  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian left,  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Miranda,  which  advanced  in 
dense  columns,  and  at  first  succeeded  in  carrying  the  villages  immediately 
in  front  of  their  position ;  hut  the  Austrians  having  directed  a  severe  and 
concentric  fire  of  artillery  on  that  point,  the  advance  of  the  masses  was 
checked,  and  disorder  and  irresolution  introduced  into  their  ranks.  Mean* 
while,  the  village  of  Nerwinde  was  occupied  by  the  Republicans  in  the  centre, 
but  shortly  after  regained  by  the  Austrians,  and  after  being  frequently  taken 
and  retaken,  it  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  French,  who  were  unable  to 
sustain  the  severe  and  incessant  fire  of  the  Imperial  artillery.  Dumouriez 
formed  his  line  a  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  village,  when  the  Austrians 
immediately  assailed  the  infantry  by  two  columns  of  curassiers;  but  the  first 
was  repulsed  by  the  murderous  fire  of  grape  from  the  French  artillory ;  and 
the  second  checked,  after  a  severe  engagement,  by  the  Republican  cavalry. 
OtTfttof  The  combat  now  ceased  on  the  right  and  centre,  but  on  the  l^t 
the  French,  ^ff^^f^  jj^^  takcu  a  vory  different  turn.  The  French,  under  Miranda, 
there  endeavoured  in  vain  to  debouche  from  the  villages  which  they  had 
occupied ;  the  heads  of  their  columns,  as  fast  as  they  presented  themselves, 
were  swept  off  by  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  placed  on  the  heights  im- 
mediately behind;  and  shortly  after,  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of 
i^^'s  d?.'  ^^^  battalions,  stormed  the  villages ;  and  Prince  Gobourg,  perceiv* 
•pitah.  '  ing  this  to  be  the  important  point,  attacked  the  French  columns, 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  under  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
flank,  while  the  Archduke  pressed  their  front.  The  result  was,  that  the 
French  right  wing  was  rout,ed,  and  would  have  been  totally  destroyed,  had 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  charged  with  the  whole  forces  under  his  command, 
instead  of  the  inconsiderable  part  which  achieved  this  important  success. 
The  Republicans,  however,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  retired  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  regained,  with  some  difficulty,  the  ground  jlhey  had  occupied 
before  the  engagement  (1). 

In  this  battle,  the  Austrians  lost  two  thousand  men,  and  the  French  two 
IhoQsand  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
hot  it  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Dumouriez,  aided  by  the  young  Duke 
of  Chartres,  conducted  the  retreat  in  the  evening  with  much  ability,  and  in 
good  order,  without  being  seriausly  disquieted  by  their  enemies.  A  few  days 
after  the  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  22d,  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist, 
inade  an  unexpected  attack  on  the  French  rear-guard ;  but  they  were  repulsed, 
^^  a  trifling  success,  with  loss  (2). 

^tM'  The  position  of  the  French  commander,  however,  was  now  ex- 
tte'iUicfa  tremely  critical.  To  conduct  a  long  retreat  with  discouraged  troops, 
^""^  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  is  at  all  times  dangerous;  but  it 
was  in  an  especial  manner  so  at  that  juncture,  in  consequence  of  the  undis- 
ciplined state  of  a  large  part  of  his  forces,  and  the  undisguised  manner  in 
which  the  volunteers  left  their  colours  upon  the  first  serious  reverses.  The 
National  Guards  openly  declared  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  to  save  their 
country^  not  to  get  themselves  massacred  in  Relgium;  and  whole  companies 
and  battahons,  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  went  off  in  a  body  towards  the 
French  frontier.  To  such  a  height  did  the  discouragement  arrive,  that  within 

(1)  Dom.  IT  88,  90. 97.  Jom.  iu.  1M>  lU.  113.        (3)  Duiu.  W.  101.    Jom.  iii.  IIT,  121.   Tool,  ili, 
^«»».Ui.JT9,2»»,290.  292,3. 
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a  few  days  after  the  battle,  six  thousand  men  left  their  colours,  and  disbanded, 
spreading  dismay  over  all  the  roads,  leading  to  France.  Naturally  brave  and 
active,  the  French  troops  are  the  best  in  the  world  to  advance  and  gain  con- 
quests; but  they  have  not,  till  inured  by  discipline  and  experience,  the 
steadiness  requisite  to  preserve  them ;  and  by  the  threatened  defection  of 
the  volunteer  corps,  Dumouriez'  was  exposed  to  the  loss  of  more  than  half 
his  army,  while  the  open  plains  of  Flanders,  now  destitute  of  fortified  places, 
offered  no  points  of  defence  capable  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  victorioos 
army  (d). 
Retreat  of  Influcnced  by  these  considerations,  the  French  General  every 
Dumouria.  :^j,gj.e  prepared  for  a  retreat.  Orders  were  despatched  to  General 
Harville,  to  throw  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  into  the  citadel  of  Namur, 
and  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps,  consisting  of  twelve  thousahd  men, 
towards  Brussels,  while  the  troops  advanced,  by  the  imprudent  invasion  of 
Holland,  as  far  as  Gertruydenberg  and  Breda,  were  directed  to  retire  upon 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin.  Prince  Cobourgin  vain  urged  the  Dutch  and  Prussian 
troops  to  disquiet  their  retreat;  contenting  themselves  virith  investing  Breda 
and  Gertruydenberg,  they  remained,  with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in 
a  state  of  perfect  inaction  (2). 
^jj[ejencM  Shortly  after  conferences  were  opened  between  Dumouriez  and 
cobourg.  the  Austrian  Generals,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  retire  behind  Brussels,  without  being  disquieted  in  their 
retreat.  £t  soon  appeared  how  essential  such  an  arrangement  was  to  the 
March  »3.  Republicau  arms.  On  the  following  day,  Glairfait,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  convention,  attacked  General  Lamarche,  who  fell  back  in  confusion 
behind  Lou  vain,  and  left  an  opening  in  the  retreating  columns,  which,  with 
a  more  enterprising  enemy,  might  have  been  attended  with  ruinous  results. 
The  troops  then  gave  themselves  up  to  despair,  and  openly  threatened  to 
disband ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on  any  but 
regular  and  disciplined  soldiers,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  unavoid- 
able in  war.  ^Dumouriez  himself  has  confessed,  that  his  troops  were  in  such 
a  state  of  disorder,  that,  if  vigorously  pressed,  they  must  have  been  totally 
annihilated  in  the  long  retreat  which  lay  before  them,  before  they  regained 
the  French  frontiers;  and  yet  so  ignorant  was  the  Austrian  commander  of  the 
condition  of  his  adversary,  that  he  was  unaware  of  a  state  of  debility,  con- 
fusion, and  weakness,  which  was  notorious  to  every  peasant  who  beheld  his 
retreating  column  (5). 
25th  and  In  virtue  of  the  convention,  the  French  army,  without  farther 
26tb  March,  (jgigy^  evacuated  Brussels,  and  Mechlin,  and  retired  in  good  order, 
by  Hall,  Mons,  and  Ath,  towards  the  French  frontier.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Republicans  retired  al6ng  the  whole  line  from  Gertruydenberg  to  Namur,  and 
withdrew  the  garrison  from  the  citadel  of  the  latter  place  (4). 

But  it  soon  appeared,  that  in  these  movements  Dumouriez  had  more  than 
mere  military  objects  in  view.  It  was  at  Ath,  on  the  27th  March,  that  the  first 
conference  of  a  political  nature  took  place,  and  it  was  verbally  agreed  be- 
tween the  French  commander  and  Colonel  Mack,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists, 
"  That  the  French  army  should  repose  a  little  at  Mons  and  Tournay,  without 
being  disquieted,  and  that  Dumouriez,  who  was  to  judge  of  the  proper  time 

{0  Join.  iii.  125.  Dam.  iv  98,  102,  t03,  US.  (3)  Dam.iv.  109,  111.  Jom.  iii.  126, 127*  Hani. 

(2)  Jom.  iii.  121.  Oum.  iv.  104*  103.  ii.  241,  215. 

(4)  toul.  iii.  295. 
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for  marching  to  Paris,  should  regulate  the  movements  of  the  Austrians,  who 
were  to  act  only  as  auxiliaries,  that  if  he  could  not,  by  his  single  forces,  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  he  should  fix  upon  the 
amount  of  the  Allied  Forces  which  he  would  require :  and  that  the  fortress  of 
Gonde  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists  as  a  guarantee,  to  be 
restored  to  France  after  a  general  peace  (i). 

Fn'ht"  r"*  H^'^^iw?  t^^s  embarked  in  the  perilous  undertaking  of  overturning 
Domooriex.  tho  republicau,  and  establishing  a  monarchical  government,  Du- 
mouriez's  first  care  was  to  secure  the  fortresses  upon  which  the  success  ol 
his  enterprise  depended.  But  here  his  ill  fortune  began.  The  officer  whom 
he  despatched  to  take  possession  of  Lille,  suffered  himself  to  be  made  the 
dupe  of  the  commander  of  that  place,  and  led  a  prisoner  into  the  fortress ; 
the  garrisons  of  Gonde  and  Valenciennes  successfully  resisted  his  attempts  t( 
bring  them  over  to  the  constitutional  party;  and  the  Convention  taking  the 
alarm,  despatched  Camus,  and  three  other  commissioners,  with  the  Minister 
at  War,  Beurnonville,  with  orders  to  the  General  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  th( 
Convention,  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  After  an  angry  discussion,  Dumou' 
riez  arrested  the  deputies,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  Austrians;  but  he- 
was  speedily  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  a 
St.-Amand,  and  take  refuge,  with  fifteen  hundred  followers,  in  the  Austrian 
lines  (2).  ■ 

Restrained  either  by  a  sense  of  honour,  arising  from  the  recent  convention 
or  by  the  inherent  slowness  of  their  disposition,  the  Austrians  made  n' 
attempt  to  improve  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  defection  of  the  FrencI 
commander.  The  Republicans  were  permitted  quietly  to  retire  into  Valen 
Aprils.  ciennes,  Lille,  and  Gonde;  a  considerable  number  formed  a. 
intrenched  camp  at  Famars,  where,  by  orders  of  the  Convention,  Genera 
Dampierre  assumed  the  command,  and  sedulously  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  discipline  and  revive  the  spirit  which  so  many  disasters  had  severely 
weakened  among  the  soldiers  (5). 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  of  Dumouriez  having  convinced  Prince  Cobouq 
that  nothing  was  now  to  be  made?  of  the  Republicans  but  by  force  of  arms, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at  last  directed  to  this  object. 
congrmat    A  Cougrcss  was  assembled  at  Antwerp  of  the  ministers  of  the 
dSe  on  *°  Allied  Powers,  which  was  attended  by  Count  Metternich  (4)  and 
meJ'forthe'^*^^^"''^''^  ou  tho  part  of  AustHa,  Lord  Auckland  on  that  o- 
''"•         England,  and  Count  Keller  on  that  of  Prussia.  Such  was  the  con- 
fidence 4nspired  by  recent  events,  that  these  ministers  all  imagined  that  the 
last  days  of  the  Convention  were  at  band :  and  in  truth  they  were  so,  if  they 
had  communicated  a  Uttle  more  vigour  and  unanimity  into  the  military 
operations.  Inspired  by  these  ideas,  and  irritated  at  the  total  failure  of  Du- 
Dttouriez's  attempt  to  subvert  the  anarchical  rule  in  that  country,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries came  to  the  resolution  of  totally  altering  the  object  of  the  war, 
arid  the  necessity  was  now  openly  announced  of  providing  indemnities  and 
securities  for  the  allied  powers;  in  other  words,  parUtioning  the  frontier 
territories  of  France  among  the  invading  states.  The  effect  of  this  resolution 
was  immediately  conspicuous  in  a  proclamation  which  Prince  Cobourg  issued 
to  the  French,  in  which  he  openly  disavowed  on  the  part  of  his  government, 

(l":  Hard.  it.  318>  Jam.  iii.  13^.  (4)  Father  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  sams 

(2)  Tout.  iii.  308.    Join.  iii.  135»  13T>  name  of  the  present  day. 

(3)Tcul.iii.3i9. 
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those  resolattoDS  to  abstain  from  ail  aggratidizements  which  he  bad  announoed 
only  a  few  days  before,  and  declared  that  he  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
contest  by  force  of  arms  with  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  (1).  The  effects  of 
this  unhappy  resolution  were  soon  apparent.  When  Valenciennes  andCood^ 
were  taken,  the  standard,  not  of  Louis  XYII,  but  of  Austria,  was  hoisted  <m 
the  walls,  and  the  allied  ministers,  already  talked  openly  of  Indemnities  for 
the  past,  and  securities  for  the  future.  No  step  in  the  early  stages  of  the  wir 
was  ever  attended  with  more  unfortunate  consequences :  it  at  once  changed 
the  character  of  the  contest :  converted  it  from  one  of  liberation  into  one  of 
aggrandizement,  and  gave  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  too  good  reason  ibr  their 
assertion,  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  was  at  hand,  and  that  all 
true  citizens  must  join  heart  in  hand  in  resisting  the  common  enemy.  The 
true  principle  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  that  so  strongly  reoom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  which  afterwards  proved  so  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Alexander  and  Wellington,  viz.  to  have  separated  distinctly  and 
emphatically  the  cause  of  France  from  that  of  the  Jacobin  faction  who  bad 
enthralled  it :  to  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  former,  and  denounced 
implacable  hostility  only  against  the  latter,  and  thus  afforded  the  means  to 
the  great  body  of  fMitriotic  citizens  who  were  adverse  to  the  sanguinary  rule 
of  the  Convention,  of  extricating  themselves  at  once  from  domestic  tyranny 
and  foreign  subjugation  (2). 

The  British  contingent,  twenty  thousand  strong,  having  landed  at  Rotter- 
dam, the  Allied  Anny,  under  his  immediate  command,  was  raised  to  above 
ninety  thousand  men,  besides  a  detached  corps  of  thirty  thousand  Austriaos, 
stationed  at  Namur,  Lux^nbourg,  and  Treves,  to  keep  the  communication 
with  the  Prussian  army  destined  to  act  against  Mayence  (5). 
Conquest  of    Aiarmcd  at  the  great  peril  they  had  sustained  by  the  defection  of 
Hailde.s  by  Dufflouriez,  the  Convention  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
the  Allies,    provide  for  the  public  safety.  A  camp  of  forty  thousand  own  was 
ordered  to  form  a  reserve  for  the  army ;  the  levy  of  300,000  men,  ordered  by 
the  decree  of  24th  February,  was  directed  to  be  hastened,  and  sjixty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Convention  named,  to  serve  as  vica'oys  over  the  generals  in 
all  the  armies.  No  less  than  twelve  of  these  haughty  RepuUicans  w«re  com- 

(1)  In  his  fint  proclamation  on  Stii  April,  com-  were  strtn^ely  deperted  from  fn  the  proobnitini 

posed   daring    the  conferences  wiih  Dwmouriec,  issued  a  few  days,  later  by  the  same  general,  after 

Cobourg  declared,  "  Desirous  only  of  securing  tbo  the  determinaUon  of  the  Congress  at  Antwerp  bad 

prosperity  and  glory  of  a  country,  torn  by  so  many  been  taken.     Prince  Cobo«rg  there  said,— "IW 

convulsions,  I  declare  that  1  shall  s<4>pori,  with  all  proclamation  of  the  |th  ins^nt  was  the  exprasioa 

the  forces  at  my  disposal,  the  grneroos  and  bene-  only  of  mj personal  sentiments;  and  1  there  raani- 

ficent  intentions  of  General  Dumonriez  and  his  brave  fested  my  iwUvidutU  views  Cor  the  safety  aad  tra» 

army.  1  declare  that  our  only  object  is  to  restore  to  quillity  of  France     Bat  now  that  the  results  of  tbat 

France  its  constitutional  monarch,  with  the  means  declaration  have  proved  so  different  from  what  1 

of  rectifying  such  experienced  abuses  as  riiay  exist,  anticipated,  the  same  caudolv  obliges  me  to  dcdais 

and  to  give  to  Franco  as  to  Europe,  peace,  con-  that  the  state  of  hostility  between  the  Ikspcror  and 

fideiice,  tranquillity,  and  happiness.    In  conformity  the  French  nation  is  unhappily  ro-establisbcd  in  its 

with  these  principles,  I  declare  on  my  word  of  full  extent.  It  remains  for  me,  therefore,  ooiy  re  f» 

honour,  that  I  enter  on  the  French  territory  with-  vqke  my  said dedaratiti,  and  to  announce  ibat  i  sbail 

out  any  iiitenlion  of  making  conquests,  but  solely  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Ifothisj 

and  entirely  fur  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  1  remains  binding  of  my  first  proclamation,  bat  tki 

declare  also  on  my  word  of  Itouour,  that,  if  military  declaration  which  1  renew  with  pleasure,  that  the 

operations  should  lead  to  any  place  of  strength  being  strictest  discipline  shall  be  observed  by  my  troops 

placed  in  my  hnnds,  I  shall  regard  it  in  no  other  in  all  parts  of  tlie  French  territory  whtoh  they  m»f 

light  than  as  a  sacred  deposU\  and  1  bind  myself  in  occupy."  Stronger  evidence  uf  the  uuh><ppj  cbaap 

the  most  solemn  manner  to  restore  it  to  the  govern-  of  systems  cannot  be  imagined. — See  Btfdenberg, 

ment  which  may   be  established  in  France,  or  as  ii.  23l,  333,241,  243* 
soon  as  the  brave  general  with  whom  1  make  com-         ^2)  Hard.  ii.  2U,  341 .  Burke*  fi^  P«Mt. 
mon  cause  shall  demand  it."  *rhe8e  are  the  prin-         (3^  Jom,  iii.  146*  Tool*  ir.  4* 
ciples  of  the  true  antl-revolationary  war.^>  but  they 
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manded  to  proceed  to  the  army  of  the  North.  No  limit  existed  to  their 
aotbority;  armed  with  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Convention,  supported 
by  a  Republican  and  mutinous  soldiery,  they,  with  equal  facility,  placed  the 
generals  on  a  triumphal  car,  or  despatched  them  to  the  scaffold.  Disposing 
with  absolute  sway  of  the  Utcs  and  arms  of  several  millions  of  Frenchmen 
they  were  staggered  by  no  losses,  intimidated  by  no  difficulties;  to  press  on, 
and  bear  down  opposition  by  the  force  of  numbers,  was  the  system  on  which 
they  invariably  acted,  and  disposing  with  an  unsparing  hand  of  the  blood  of 
a  nation  in  arms,  they  found  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  mur- 
derous system  of  warfare,  which  never  coqld  have  been  commanded  by  any 
regular  government  (1 ) . 

Defrats  on  Whllc  thcsc  dlsastrous  events  were  occtirring  on  the  northern,  for- 
cnsMni?"**'  tunc  wds  HOt  fflorc  propitious. to  the  arms  of  the  Republic  on  its 
Projects,  eastern  frontier.  The  forces  of  the  French  in  that  quarter,  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  were  greatly  overmatched  by  those  of  the  Allies; 
between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  there  were  not  less  than  seventy-five 
thonsand  men  on  the  Rhine  in  February,  besides  twenty  thousand  between 
Treves  and  the  Meuse ;  while  Gustine  had  only  forty-five  thousand  in  the  field, 
including  twenty- two  thousand  under  his  immediate  command,  the  re- 
mainder being  stationed  on  the  Meuse;  and  the  whole  forces  on  the  Upper- 
Rhine,  indttding  the  garrisons,  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand,  of  whom  not 
more  than  a  half  were  available  to  service  in  Uie  field.  The  campaign  was 
March  2«.  opened  after  some  inconsiderable  actions,  on  the  24th  March,  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  crossing  the  Rhine  in  great  force  at  Kheinfels.  An  inef- 
fectual resistance  was  attepipted  by  the  army  of  Gustine,  but  the  superiority 
of  the  Allied  Forces  compelled  him  to  fall  back,  and  after  some  days'  retreat, 
and  several  partial  actions,  he  retired  first  to  Landau,  and  thence  behind  the 
river  Lauter,  and  took  post  in  the  famous  lines  of  Weissenberg.  Mentz  was 
now  left  to  its  own  resources,  with  a  great  train-  of  heavy  artillery,  and  a 
March  3i.  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  while  Gustine,  whose  force  was 
augmented  by  the  garrisons  in  Alsace,  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  remained 
strictly  on  the  defensive  in  the  Vosges  mountains  and  his  fortified  position  (2). 
sifgc  of  The  Allies  immediately  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  this 
Mayence,  great  fortrcss ;  but,  by  an  inconceivable  fatuity,  the  superb  siege 
equipage,  which  was  on  the  road  from  Austria,  was  sent  on  to  Valenciennes, 
^hile  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  attack  on  Mayence  were  brought  from 
Holland,  an  exchange  which  occasioned  great  delays  in  both  sieges,  and 
proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  future  progress  of  the  Allied  arms.  The 
garrison,  though  so  numerous,  were  not  furnished  with  the  whole  artillery 
requisite  for  arming  the  extensive  works;  but  their  spirit  was  excellent,  and 
the  most  vigorous  resistance  was  to  be  anticipated.  Little  progress  took  place 
*»?  '7.  in  the  operations  during  the  first  two  months,  and  on  the  1 7lh  May, 
a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  covering  force  by  Gustine's  army,  supported 
Derentsfthc  by  fonrtceu  thousand  men  from  the  corps  of  the  Moselle,  under 
o5?ehng°  **"*  General  Bouchard;  but  the  movements  of  the  troops  were  ill  com- 
^™y'  bined,  part  of  them  were  seized  with  a  disgraceful  panic,  and  the 

attack  proved  entirely  abortive.  After  this  failure,  Gustine  was  removed  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  now  severely  pressed  by  the  Allied 
Forces  near  Valenciennes;  and  the  forces  in  the  lines  of  Weissenberg  re- 

(1)  Jom.  iii.  151.  '  (8)  Tool  iii.  332|  325.  Jom,  iti.  187, 302  205. 
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mained  under  the  orders  of  Beauharnais,  without  attempting  any  thing  of 
importance  till  a  later  period  of  the  campaign  (1).  The  inactivity  and  irre- 
solution of  the  Allies  in  these  operations,  and  the  little  advantage  which  they 
derived  from  their  superiority  of  force,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  their 
opponents,  proves  how  grievously  they  stood  in  need  of  a  leader  capable  of 
conducting  such  a  contest 
Fall  of  May  Meauwhlle,  the  operations  of  the  siege,  long  delayed  from  the 
''"*'*'  tardiness  in  the  approach  of  the  heavy  train,  were  at  length  pushed 

with  activity.  Trenches  having  been  regularly  constructed,  fifteen  batteries 
July  I.  were  armed  on  the  1st  July,  and  a  heavy  fire  from  above  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  opened  upon  the  body  of  the  place,  the  garrison  of 
which,  after  a  blockade  of  two  months,  began  to  be  severely  straitened  for 
provisions.  On  the  16lh,  a  great  magazine  of  forage  took  fire,  and  was  con- 
sumed ;  and  the  destruction  of  several  mills  augmented  the  difficulties  of  the 
besieged^  who  now  found  their  great  numbers  the  principal  difficulty  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  A  capitulation,  therefore,  by  which  the  garrison 
should  be  withdrawn  to  some  quarter  where  their  services  might  be  of  more 
value  to  the  Republic,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  22d  July  fixed  on  as  the  day 
for  its  accomplishment  (2). 

While  this  was  going  on  within  the  city,  the  army  of  Beauharnais,  urged 
by  repeated  orders  from  the  Convention,  was  at  length  taking,  measures  for 
its  deliverance.  Early  in  July,  the  troops  broke  up  from  the  lines  of  Weis- 
senberg,  and  after  a  variety  of  tardy  movements,  a  general  attack  took  place 
on  the  49th,  on  the  whole  Allied  position,  over  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty 
leagues.  But  the  efforts  of  the  Republicans,  feeble  and  ill  conducted,  led  to  no 
result,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  complicated  movements,  Mayence  surrendered 
July  2a  on  the  22d.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  rejoiced  at  finding  himself 
extricated  by  this  event,  from  a  situation  which,  with  more  daring  adversa- 
ries, would  have  been  full  of  peril,  accorded  favourable  terms  to  the  gar- 
rison; they  wefe  permitted  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  on 
condition  of  not  serving  against  the  AUjes  for  a  year;  a  stipulation  of  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  Royalist  party,  as  it  disengaged  seventeen  thousand  ve- 
teran soldiers,  who  were  forthwith  sent  against  the  insurgents  in  la  Yend^(3j. 
The  Republicans,  finding  the  city  taken,  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  regained 
the  lines  of  Weissenberg  in  such  confusion,  as  indicated  rather  a  total  rout 
than  an  indecisive  oflFensive  movement  (4). 
A^iwe*?  ti  While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Rhine,  the  war  was 
the'clm"  gradually  assuming  a  more  decisive  character  on  the  Flemish fron- 
paign.  tier.  The  congress  having  been  held  at  Antwerp  for  arranging  the 
plan  of  the  compaign,  having  at  length  resolved  upon  the  operations  which 
were  to  be  pursued,  and  the  British  contingents  having  joined  the  line  at  the 
April  25.  end  of  April,  the  Archduke  Charles  entered  in  triumph  into  Brus- 
sels, the  people  of  which,  with  the  usual  inconstancy  of  the  multitude,  gave 
him  as  flattering  a  reception  as  had  attended  the  entrance  of  the  Repuhli- 

(i)  Toul.  \r.  15,  16.    Jom.  Hi.  209,  2l3,  225.  Daring  tLe  siege,  a  negoUation  for  the  exchangeof 

Hard.  ii.  257,  258,  259.  298.  prisoners   was  established    l>etweco   ««Uie /'»•«' 

(2)  Join.  iii.  235,  239.  Hard.  ii.  299,  310  BepubUc  and  the  Kiug  of  Prussia ;  "  and  such  wJj 

f3)  Hard.  ii.  266,  319.   Jom.  iii.  244,  252.  the  temper  of  the  officers,  thai  when  ite  forties 

(4)  Already  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Pros-  wcs  taken,  they  caused  the  Marscllaise  Wyvta^^ 

sians  were  secretly  inclined  towards  the  Frencb,  sung  in  Uic  hotels  where  they  lodged.— SeeHanKo- 

and  thai  aAcr  the  capture  of  Mayeoce,  they  would  berg,  ii.  303—319. 

withdraw  as  soon  as  Ihey  could  from  the  contest. 
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cans  a  few  months  before.  The  Allied  Generals,  however,  were  far  from  im- 
proving the  advantages  afforded  by  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  and  the 
extreme  dejection  of  the  French  army ;  their  forces  were  not  put  in  motion 
till  the  beginning  of  May,  before  which  the  French  had  so  far  recovered  from 
their  consternation,  as  to  have  actually  resumed  the  offensive.  Disposing  of 
a  splendid  army  of  120,000  men,  Cobourg  did  nothing  to  disquiet  the  retreat 
of  thirty  thousand  Republicans,  disordered  and  dejected^  to  their  own  fron- 
tiers, and  allowed  them  by  his  extreme,  tardiness  to  be  reinforced  by  nume- 
rous levies  from  the  interior,  before  he  attempted  to  follow  up  his  suc- 
cesses (1). 

May  I.         On  the  ist  May,  a  general  attack  was  made  by  General  Dampierre 
/o^r?rt  back  on  the  Allied  position ;  but  the  Republicans  were  driven  back  to 
to  Famars.    ^j^g|j.  ^.j^j^p  gj  Famars  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  and  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery .  On  the  8th,  a  more  serious  action  took  place ;  the  French 
"»y8  attacked  the  Allies  along  their  whole  line,  extending  to  nine 

leagues,  with  forces  greatly  inferior,  but  they  were  everywhere  unsuccessful 
except  at  the  wood  of  Vicogne,  where  the  Prussians  were  forced  back,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  English  Guards  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  These  gallant 
corps  drove  back  the  French  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  and  re- 
established the  Allies  in  their  position.  In  this  action  the  brave  General 
Dampierre  was  killed.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  English  and  French 
soldiers  were  brought  into  collision  in  the  war;  little  did  either  party  con- 
template the  terrible  contest  which  awaited  them,  before  it  was  terminated, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  place,  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 
Storming  of    These  repeated  disasters  convinced  the  Republicans  of  the  neces- 

tne  Camp  at  *^  iin  t 

Famai^.  gity  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  and  striving  only  to  prevent 
the  siege  of  those  great  towns  which  had  been  fortified  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontier.  But  the  Allies,  having  now  accumulaM  eighty  thousand  men 
in  front  of  Valenciennes,  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  intrenched 
camp  which  covered  that  important  city.  The  attack  was  fixed  for  the  23d, 
and  was  conducted  by  two  grand  columns,  seconded  by  several  partial  de- 
monstrations. The  first  column  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  second,  of  eleven  thousand  men,  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  General  Ferrari.  A  thick  fog  at  first  concealed  the  hostile  armies 
from  each  other,  but  soon  after  daybreak  it  rose  like  a  curtain,  and  discov- 
ered the  Republican  troops  posted  in  front  of  their  intrenchments,  and  de- 
fended by  a  numerous  artillery.  The  English  troops  under  Abercromby, 
forming  part  of  Ferrari's  corps,  advanced  along  with  the  Germans  under 
Walmoden,  crossed  the  Ronelle,  and  carried  some  of  the  redoubts  of  the 
camp,  notwithstanding  a  vehement  fire  from  the  French  artillery.  The 
attack  of  the  Duke  of  York  having  also  been  followed  by  the  capture  of  three 
redoubts,  and  the  whole  allied  Army  encamped  close  to  the  intrenchments, 
the  French  resolved  not  to  wait  the  issue  of  an  assault  on  the  following  day, 
but  evacuated  their  position  during  the  night,  and  fell  back  to  the  famous 
camp  of  Caesar,  leaving  Valenciennes  to  its  fate  (3). 

The  allies  on  this  occasion  lost  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
termination.  Cobourg  had  eighty  thousand  men  in  the  field :  the  French  had 
not  fifty  thousand  :  had  he  acted  with  vigour,  and  followed  up  his  advantage, 

it)  Hard.  ii.  246,  25l.  Jom.  iil.  149,  157.  (3)  Toul.  iv.  10—13.  Jom.  iij.  165—170.  Ann. 
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he  might  have  destroyed  the  Republican  army,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
hresistible  force  to  Paris.  But  at  that  period,  neither  the  allied  cabinets  nor 
generals  were  capable  of  such  a  resolution :  the  former  looked  only  to  a  war 
of  conquest  atid  acquisition  against  France,  in  which  the  great  object  was  to 
secure  their  advantages :  the  latter  to  a  slow  methodical  campaign,  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  ordinary  times  against  a  regular  government  (1). 
vaiencion.  It  wds  immediately  determined  by  the  Allies  to  form  the  siege 
cond"*^in.  of  Valenciennes  and  Gond^.  The  army  of  observation,  thirty  thou- 
vested.  ^j^^  strong,  encamped  near  Herinnes,  fronting  Bonchain,  while  t 
corps  of  equal  strength  under  the  Duke  of  York,  was  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  men,  made  a 
gallant  defence;  but  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  activity.  On  the  14th  June,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  with  ninety  mortars,  kept  up 
a  vigorous  and  incessant  fire  upon  the  works  and  the  city.  Upon  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants,  the  tempest  fell  with  unmitigated  severity,  and  several 
parts  of  the  town  were  speedily  in  flames;  but  they  bore  their  sufferings  with 
great  resignation,  till  the  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  be  added  to  the  terrors 
of  the  bombardment.  Ultimately  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  chiefly 
supported  by  their  subterraneous  operations.  During  the  whole  of  July,  the 
mines  were  pushed  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  on  the  25th,  three  great 
globes  of  compression  were  ready  to  be  fired  under  the  covered  way,  while 
two  columns,  the  first  composed  of  English,  the  second  of  Germans,  were 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and  assault  the  ruins.  At  nine 
at  night  the  globes  were  sprung  with  a  prodigious  explosion,  and  the  assault- 
ing  columns  immediately  rushed  forward  with  loud  shouts,  cleared  the  pali- 
sades of  the  covered  way,  pursued  the  Republicans  into  the  interior  works, 
where  they  spiked  the  cannon,  and  dislodged  the  garrison,  but  were  unable 
to  maintain  their  ground  from  the  fire  of  the  place.  The  outworks,  however, 
being  now  in  great  part  carried,  and  the  consternation  of  the  citizens  having 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  from  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  assault,  the 
Fall  of  vaien.  govcmor,  ou  tho  28th,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  garrison,  now 
ciennes.  fcduced  to  scvcu  thousdud  men,  marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  on  con- 
dition of  not  again  serving  against  the  allies.  It  was.  employed,  like  that  of 
Mayence,  in  the  war  against  the  Royalists  in  la  Vendue  and  Toulon,  and  there 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  Republican  arms  (2). 
Bii?kadc '  '^  ^^^^  siege,  the  operations  on  both  sides  were  conducted  with 
lalfoi^o?^""  ^®*^  vigour  and  ability ;  and  the  French  artillery  even  surpassed 
Condi.**  its  ancient  renown.  The  Allies  threw  eighty-four  thousand  cannon 
balls,  twenty  thousand  shells,  and  forty-eight  thousand  bombs  into  the  town. 
The  governor,  General  Ferrand,  was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  commissioner  of  the 
Convention,  would  have  forfeited  his  life  for  a  defence  highly  honourable  in 
itself,  and  which  in  the  end  proved  the  salvation  of  France,  by  the  time 
which  it  afforded  for  the  completion  of  the  armaments  in  the  interior  (3). 

The  siege,  or  rather  blockade  of  Gond^,  was  less  distinguished  by  remark- 
x8th  July,  able  events.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  capitulated  a  short 
time  before  Valenciennes,  the  garrison  having  exhausted  all  their  means  of 


(t)  Hard.  li.  286—7.  (8)  Jom.  iii.  181  i 

(2)  Jomini.iv.  171,  174,  181.  Tonl.  iv.  42,  43. 
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sabsistence.  By  this  event,  3000  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  an  impor- 
tant fortress  gained  to  the  Allied  Forces  {i). 

The  capitulation  of  these  two  fortresses  brought  to  light  the  fatal  change 
in  the  object  and  policy  of  the  war  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Antwerp.  All  Europe  was  in  anxious  suspense,  awaiting  the  official 
announcement  of  the  intentions  of  the  Allies  by  the  use  which  they  made  of 
their  first  considerable  conquests,  when  the  hoisting  of  the  Austrian  colours 
on  their  walls  too  plainly  avowed  that  they  were  to  be  retained  as  permanent 
acquisitions  by  the  Emperor.  This  was  soon  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
proclamation  issued  by  Prince  Gobourg  on  13lh  July  4793,  which  followed, 
in  which  he  declared,  "  I  announce  by  the  present  proclamation,  that  I  take 
possession  in  name  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  and  that  I  will  ac- 
cor(j  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  security  and  protec=»- 
tion,  hereby  declaring  that  I  will  not  exercise  the  power  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  Right  of  Conquest  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
the  protection  of  individuals."  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Imperial  and  Royal  Junta  at  Cond^,  for  the  administration 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  which  commenced 
its  operations  by  dispossessing  all  the  revolutionary  authorities,  restoring  the 
religious  bodies,  checking  the  circulation  of  asslgnats,  and  removing  the  se* 
questration  from  the  emigrant  estates  (2). 

The  public  revelation  of  this  unhappy  change  in  the  objects  of  the  coali- 
tion, was  fhe  flrst  rude  shock  which  its  fortunes  received.  It  sowed  divisions 
among  the  Allies,  as  much  as  it  united  its  enemies ;  Prussia  now  perceived 
clearly  that  the  war  had  become  one  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and 
conceiving  the  utmost  disquietude,  at  such  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
her  dreaded  rival,  secretly  resolved  to  paralyze  all  the  operations  of  her 
armies,  now  that  Mayence,  the  bulwark  of  the  north  of  Germany,  was  re- 
gained, and  withdraw  as  soon  as  decency  would  permit,  from  a  contest  in 
which  success  appeared  more  to  be  dreaded  than  defeat.  The  French  emi- 
grants were  struck  with  consternation  at  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  intended 
spoliation  of  their  country ;  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIil,  solemnly  pro- 
tested, as  guardian  for  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII,  against  any  dismemberment 
of  his  dominions  :  placards  appeared  on  all  the.  walls  of  Brussels,  calling  on 
aB  Frenchmen  to  unite,  to  save  their  country  from  the  fate  of  Poland,  to 
which  it  was  suspected,  not  without  reason,  Dumouriez  was  no  stranger; 
while  the  Convention,  turning  to  the  best  account  this  announcement  of  in- 
tended conquest,  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  degree  of  unanimity  in  defence  of 
their  country,  which  they  never  could  have  effected  had  the  AJlies  confined 
themselves  to  the  original* objects  of  the  war  (3). 

costine  Custine,  removed  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  placed  in  com- 
in  imronc'J!  maud  of  the  army  in  Flanders  in  the  end  of  M^y .  On  his  arrival  at 
•dcmp..  ^jjg  ^^mp  ^^  Caesar,  he  found  the  soldiers  in  the  most  deplorable 
state,  both  of  disorganization  and  military  spirit ;  a  large  portion  of  the  older 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  sustain  the  war  in  la  Vendue,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  young  conscripts,  almost  totajly  undisciplined,  who  were  shaken 
by  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy's  squadrons.  *'  He  trembled,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "at  the  thought  of  what  might  occur,  if  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  and  made  a  forward  movement  before  confidence  and 


[0  Tool.  iv.  32.  (3J  Hard.  ii.  329,  33J. 

[1)  Hard.  ii.  327,  328. 
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fliscipline  were  re-established  among  the  soldiers."  His  first  care  waste  issue 
I  severe  proclamation,  calculated  to  restore  discipline ;  his  next,  to  use  the 
itmost  efforts  to  revive  the  spirits  o-f  the  troops ;  but,  as  he  was  still  inferior 
-n  number  to  his  opponents,  he  did  not  venture,  notwithstanding  the  reite- 
■'ated  orders  of  the  Convention,  to  make  any  movement  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
oesieged  places.  Incessantly  engaged  in  teaching  the  conscripts  the  rudiments 
)f  the  military  art,  he  chose  to  brave  the  resentment  of  government,  rather 
han  lead  them  to  certain  butchery,  and  probable  defeat.  His  firmness  in 
iischarging  this  important,  but  perilous  duty,  proved  fatal  to  himself,  but 
he  salvation  of  France ;  it  habituated  an  undisciplined  crowd  to  the  use  of 
:rms,  and  preserved,  in  a  period  of  extreme  peril,  the  nucleus  of  an  army, 
)n  which  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  depended.  But  the  Convention, 
m  patient  for  more  splendid  achievements,  and  willing  to  ascribe  every 
lisaster  to  the  fault  of  the  generals,  deprived  him  of  the  command,  and 
3d  July.  ordered  him  to  Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  where  he  was 
oon  after  delivered  over  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  condemned,  and 
xecuted,  along  with  Beauharnais,  accused  of  misconduct,  in  the  attempt 
0  raise  the  siege  of  Mayence,  whose  name  the  extraordinary  fortunes  of  his 
.idow  have  resetted  from  oblivion  :  cruel  and  unjust  examples,  which 
dded  to  the  numerous  sins  of  the  Republican  government ;  but  by  placing 
:s  generals  in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  contributed  to  augment 
he  fearless  energy  which  led  to  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  the  French 
.rms  (1). 

Rout  in  the     Rcinforccd  by  the  besieging  armies,,  the  forces  under  Prince 

Sar.**^      Cobourg  now  amounted  to  above  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty 

housand  horse,  all  ready  for  action,  a  force  greatly  superior  to  the  dispirited 

nd  inexperienced  troops  to  which  it  was  opposed.  Shut  up  within  the  camp 

f  Caesar,  the  French  army  was  avowedly  unable  to  keep  the  field  in  presence 

f  the  Allies.  Even  this  last  stronghold  they  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain, 

uguit  8.       In  the  beginning  of  August,  they  were  attacked  and  driven  from  its 

renches,  with  so  much  ease,  that  the  rout  could  hardly  be  called  a  battle. 

he  Republicans  fled  in  confusion  the  moment  the  Allies  appeared  in  sight; 

0  precipitate  was  their  flight,  that,  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  hardly  a  shot 

/as  fired  or  stroke  given,  before  the  whole  army  was  dissolved.  After  this 

isaster,  the  Republicans  retreated  behind  the  Scarpe,  the  last  defensible 

round  in  front  of  Arras;  after  which  there  remained  neither  position  to  take, 

or  fortified  place  to  defend,  on  the  road  to  Paris.  The  Allies  in  great  force 

vere  grouped  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  Paris:  fifteen  days  march 

./'ould  have  brought  them  to  its  gates.  Already  Cambray  was  invested;  Ca- 

.-3au-Cambresis  occupied;  a  camp  formed  between  Peronne  and  St.-Quentin, 

>sp  rato  con-  aud  thc  light  troops  pushed  on  to  Peronne  and  Bapaume.  Irreso- 

. veScb.  *  ^    lution  prevailed  in  the  French  army,  dismay  in  the  capital,  every- 

«/here  the  Republican  authorities  were  taking  to  flight :  the  Austrian  Ge- 

erals,  encouraged  by  such  extraordinary  success,  were  at  length  urgent  to 

fdvance  and  improve  their  successes,  before  the  enemy  recovered  from  their 

onsternation  :  and  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  do  so,  what  incalculable 

'  isasters  would  Europe  have  been  spared!  We  shall  see  in  the  subsequent 

•  hapter  the  deplorable  division  of  interests  which  prevented  this  early  ter- 

,  aination  of  the  war;  and  how  deeply  Great-Britain  has  Cause  to  regret  thc 

(1)  Jom.  iii.  182,  184)  185.  Hard.  ii.  343.  Toal.  iv.  44>  45. 
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narrow  and  selfish  views  which  prompted  the  part  she  took  in  the  trans- 
action (1). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  extreme  point  of  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  a  series  of  disasters,  which  went  on 
constantly  increasing,  though  with  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  till  the 
French  arms  were  planted  on  the  Kremlin,  and  all  Europe,  from  Gibraltar 
to  the  North  Cape,  had  yielded  to  their  arms.  What  were  the  causes  which 
thus  raised  up  the  Republic  from  the  lowest  point  of  depression  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter;  in  the  meantime,  the 
events  which  have  been  commemorated,  are  pregnant  with  useful  instruc- 
tion, both  to  the  soldier  and  the  statesman. 

General  Re-  1 .  Thc  first  roflectiou  which  suggests  itself,  is  the  remarkable  state 
S«e'''"°"  of  debility  of  the  French  Republic  at  an  early  period  of  its  history, 
ETe»t5.  jj^j^  the  facility  with  which,  to  all  appearance,  its  forces  would  have 
yielded  to  a  vigorous  and  concentrated  attack  from  the  Allied  Forces.  Her 
armies,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  campaign,  were  defeated  in  every 
encounter ;  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  Republican  loss  did  not  exceed  four 
thousand  men,  occasioned  the  forfeiture  of  all  Flanders;  the  frontiers  of 
France  itself  were  invaded  with  impunity,  and  the  iron  barrier  broken 
through,  to  an  extent  never  accomplished  by  Marlborough  and  Etigene, 
after  successive  campaigns,  at  the  head  of  100^000  men.  Her  army  on  the 
Flemish  frontier  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  men,  and  they  were  in  such 
a  sute  of  disorganization,  that  they  could  not  by  any  exertions  be  brought 
to  face  the  enemy.  "The  Convention,"  says  Dumouriez,  "had  no  other 
resource;  but  the  army  escaped  from  the  camp  of  Famars  to  that  of  Caesar. 
Had  the  Duke  of  York  been  detached  by  Cabourg  against  the  camp  of  Caesar, 
with  half  his  forces,  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  might  have  been  continued  with 
the  other  half,  and  the  fate  of  France  sealed  in  that  position  (2)."  In  the 
darkest  days  of  Louis  XIV,  France  was  never  placed  in  such  peril,  as  after 
the  capture  of  Valenciennes. 

2.  These  considerations  are  calculated  to  dispel  the  popular  illusions  as  to 
the  capability  of  an  enthusiastic  population  alone,  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
a  powerful  regular,army.  Notwithstanding  the  ardour  excited  by  the  success- 
fol  result  ©f  the  campaign  in  1792,  and  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  the  Re- 
pubHcan  levies  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  campaign,  in  such  a 
state  of  disorganization  and  weakness,  that  they  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  Austrians  in  any  encounter,  and  at  length  remained  shut  up  in 
intrenched  camps,  from  obvious  and  admitted  inability  to  keep  the  field.  The 
enemy  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  were  by  no  means  formidable,  either 
from  activity  or  conduct,  and  yet  they  were  uniformly  successful.  What 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  the  Allies  been  conducted  with  vigour  and 
ability;  by  a  Rlucher,  a  Paskewitch,  or  a  Wellington?  By  the  admission  of  the 
Kepublicans  themselves,  their  forces  w^ould  have  been  subdued ;  the  storm- 
ing of  the  camp  of  Caesar  would  have  decided  the  fate  of  France  (3). 

3.  Every  thing  conspires  to  indicate  the  ruinous  effects  which  followed  the 
resolution  taken  in  the  Congress  at  Antwerp  to  convert  the  war,  heretofore 
nndertaken  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobins,  into  one  of  aggression  and  con- 
quest of  France  itself.  The  great  objects  of  the  war  should  have  been  to  have 
separated  the  cause  of  that  fearful  faction^  from  that  of  the  monarchy,  and 

,  (0  Hard.  ii.  348,  349.  Toul.  vi.  45—49.  Anu.         (2)  Dum.  iv.  4.  Hard.  ii.  289. 
Mg.  1793, 191.  (3)  Ouna,  Jv.  4.  Jom.  iik  68. 
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Joined  in  willing  bands  to  the  standards  of  the  Allies,  the  heroes  of  la  Yend^, 
and  the  generous  citizens  of  Lyon.  By  that  resolution  they  separated  tbem 
for  erer,  and  at  length  brought  all  the  hearts  of  the  Republic  cordially  and 
sincerely  round  the  tricolor  flag.  The  subsequent  disasters  of  the  war :  the 
dirisions  which  paralysed  the  combined  Powers  :  the  unanimity  whidi 
strengthened  the  French,  may  in  a  great  degree  be  traced  to  that  unhappy 
deviation  from  its  original  principle;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  victory  nerer 
again  was  permanently  chained  to  their  standards,  till,  taught  by  misfortane, 
they  renounced  this  selfish  policy,  and  recurred,  in  the  great  coalition  of 
18f  3,  to  the  generous  system  which  had  been  renounced  at  Antwerp  twenty 
years  before. 

4.  The  important  breathing  truce  which  the  time  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
Valenciennes  and  Cond^  afforded  to  the  French,  and  the  immense  advantage 
which  they  derived  from  the  new  levies  which  they  received,  and  fresh  orga- 
nization which  they  acquired  during  that  important  period,  is  a  signal  proof 
of  the  vital  importance  of  fortresses  in  contributing  to  national  defence. 
NapoMon  has  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  the  three  montha  thus  gained  the 
salvation  of  France  (1).  It  is  to  be  constantly  recollected  that  the  Republican 
armies  were  then  totally  unable  to  keep  the  field ;  that  behind  the  frontier 
fortresses  there  was  neither  a  defensive  position^  nor  a  corps  to  reinforce  them; 
and  that,  if  driven  from  their  vicinity,  the  capital  was  taken,  and  the  war 
concluded.  The  successful  issue  of  the  invasions  of  1814  and  1815  afford  no 
argument  against  these  principles :  the  case  of  a  million  of  disciplined  men, 
under  consummate  leaders,  assailing  a  single  state,  is  not  the  rule  but  the 
exception. 
wlfTcir"**  ^.  The  failure  of  the  Allies  to  take  advantage  of  the  debilitated 
mTghrnave  ^^*^®  ®^  ^^^^^  advcrsarics,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  erroneous 
been  con-  systcm  ou  which  war  was  then  conducted,  and  the  peculiar  igno- 
Allies  had  ranee  which  prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  combatmg  a  revolutionary 
htidtoge-  p^j^gj.  j^  divide  a  great  army  into  an  extensive  chain  of  posts, 
and  thereby  lose  all  the  benefit  arising  from  superiority  offeree,  is  generally 
the  weakest  mode  of  conducting  hostilities ;  but  to  do  so  with  antagonists  in 
a  state  of  revolution,  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  absurd.  Passion  is  then  pi^ 
dominant  with  the  multitude;  and  how  readily  is  one  passion  transformed 
into  another;  the  fervour  of  ambition  into  that  of  fear!  By  protracting  the 
contest,  and  conducting  the  operations  on  a  slow  and  methodical  plan,  lime 
is  given  for  the  completion  of  the  revolutionary  armaments,  and  the  conster- 
nation spread  among  the  people  by  a  succession  of  disasters,  allowed  to  sub- 
side. Repeatedly  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  advantages  were  gained 
by  the  Allies,  which,  if  followed  up  with  tolerable  vigour,  would  have  become 
decisive ;  as  often  did  subsequent  inactivity  or  caution  render  them  abortive. 
New  and  Republican  levies,  easily  elated  and  rendered  formidable  by  victory, 
are  as  rapidly  depressed  by  defeat;  it  is  the  quality  of  regular  soldiers  alone 
to  preserve  their  firmness  in  periods  of  disaster,  and  present  even  after  ad- 
verse, the  intrepidity  which  recalls  prosperous  fortune.  The  system  of  attack 
should  be  suited  to  the  character  of  the  force i)y  which  it  is  opposed;  the 
methodical  campaign,  indispensable  in  presence  of  veteran  troops,  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  adopted  with  the  ardent,  but  unsteady  levies  which  are 
brought  forward  by  a  Revolutionary  State. 

(l)  Nap.  in  las  Cases,  ii.  357. 
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E?fiJ?of  iht  ^'  "^^^  military  establishment  of  4792,  is  the  never-ceasing  theme 
English  re-  of  eulogium  with  the  economical  politicians  of  the  present  day,  and 
Fwc'e*!"  °  incessant  are  the  efiforts  to  have  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire 
again  reduced  to  that  diminutive  standard.  The  result  of  the  first  period  of 
the  campaign  of  1793,  may  demonstrate  how  shortsighted,  even  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  are  such  niggardly  projects.  Had  Great-Britain,  instead 
of  twenty  thousand,  been  able  to  have  sent  sixty  thousand  English  soldiers  to 
the  Continent  at  that  period,  what  results  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
their  exertions.  Forty  thousand  native  English  broke  the  military  strength  of 
Napol^otfat  Waterloo ;  and  what  was  the  military  power  of  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  compared  to  what  was  there  wielded  by  that  dreaded 
commander?  What  would  have  been  gained  to  Britain  had  the  successes  of 
1815  come  in  1793 ;  the  camp  of  Caesar  been  the  field  of  Waterloo  I  How  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  required  to  be  sacrificed ;  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions expended,  before  the  vantage-ground  then  held,  was  regained!  So  true 
it  is,  that  a  nation  can  never,  with  safety  even  to  its  finances,  reduce  too  low 
its  warlike  establishment;  that  too  severe  an  economy  at  one  time  begets  too 
lavish  a  prodigality  at  another;  and  that  years  of  tarnished  reputation,  and 
wasteful  extravagance,  jare  required  to  blot  out  the  effects  of  a  single  undue 
pacific  reduction. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

WAR  IN  LA  VBNDKB. 

ARGUMENT. 

Origin  of  the  Religious  Resistance  in  la  Yendto  to  the  Revolution— Character  and  aspect  o( 
the  Country— The  Socage,  its  peculiar  character— Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  and  the 
Landlords  -  Strong  Religious  Feelings  of  (he  People— Discontents  excited  by  the  first 
Severity  against  the  Priests— Previous  Conspiracy  in  Brittany,  and  abortive  attempts  at 
Insurrection— Tbo  Levy  of  300,000  Men  occasions  an  insurrection  over  the  whole  Country 
—Fifty  thousand  Men  are  soon  in  arms— Their  Leaders  are  appointed— H«»nri  de  Laroche- 
Jaquelein  joins  them— First  Condicls,  and  great  activity  in  the  Country— The  Peasants' 
rude  Levies— Their  enthusiastic  Valour— But  cannot  be  kept  to  their  standards  after  any 
success— Their  mode  of  giving  Orders,  and  Fighting— Their  Humanity  till  it  was  exlio- 
guished  by  the  Republicans— Character  of  Bonchamps— Of  Catheiineau— Of  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein-Of  M.  de  Lescure-  Of  d'Elb6e— Stofflet,^and  Charette— The  Forces  which 
they  severally  Commanded— Savage  Orders  of  ihfe  Convention  to  extinguish  the  Revoll- 
The  Republicans  are  defeated  at  Thouars— Storming  of  Chitaigneraie  and  Fonienay- 
Bishopof  Agra— Great  Effect  of  that  Incident— Victory  over  the  Republicans  at  Fontewy 
—Repeated  Successes  of  the  Royalists— Their  great  Victory  at  Sauraur— Catheiineau  created 
Commander-in-Chief- The  Royalists  Defeated  in  their  attack  on  Nantes— Death  of  Calhft- 
lineau— D'Elbee  Generalissimo— General  Invasion  of  the  Bocage  on  all  Sides— Arrival  of 
the  Garrison  of  Mayeuce— Able  Design  ofBonchamps,  which  is  not  Adopted-Defeat  of 
the  Republicans  at  Torfou— Defeat  of  General  Rossignol  and  the  Republicans  at  Coron- 
General  Defeat  of  the  Republican  Invasion-Vigorous  Exertions  of  the  Governracni  at 
Paris— Ruinous  Divisions  of  ,the  Royalists- Fresh  invasion  by  the  Republicans— The 
Royalists  are  Defeated,  and  M.  de  Lescure  mortally  Wounded— Desperate  Slate  of  the  Roya- 
lists-Battle  of  Cholet,  in  which  they  are  Defeated— And  d'Elbee  and  Bonchamps  mortally 
Wounded— Humanity  of  Bonchamps  to  Five  Thousand  Republican  Prisoners— Atrocious 
Cruelty  of  the  Republicans-Dreadful  passage  of  the  Loire— The  Royalists  enter  Briiuny- 
Battle  of  Chdteau-Gonihier  gained  by  them— Desperate  Slate  of  the  Republicans  after  their 
Defeat— Death  of  M.  de  Lescure— Attach  onGranviUe- The  Royalists  are  Repulsed-Their 
Retreat  towards  the  Loire— They  Defeat  the  Republicans  atPontorson,  and  atDol-TheIr 
great  DifOculties  notwiibstanding  these  Victories -They  are  Repulsed  at  Angers— Defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Mans— Their  Hopeless  Slate— Heroic  Conduct  of  Henri  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein— Final  Rout  at  Savenay— Tardy  Movements  of  the  English  to  Support  the  Insur- 
gents-Operations of  Charette— Death  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  and  the  Prince  of 
Talmont— Unheard-of  Cruellies  of  the  Republicans— Turreau  and  the  Infernal  Coliimns- 
Execuiions  at  Kantes— Company  of  Marat— Carrier— Republican  Marriages  and  Baptisms- 
Dreadful  Scenes  in  the  Prisons— Adventure  of  Agatha  Larochejaquelein,  and  Madame  de 
Bonchamps— Cruelty  of  the  small  Shopkeepers  in  the  Towns-Heroic  Benevolence  of  the 
Country  Peasants— Reflections  on  the  extraordinary  Successes  of  the  Vendecns,  and  the 
Causes  of  their  Disasters— Vendeen  War  finally  commits  the  Revolution  against  Religion. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  revolt  not  only  against  the  government  and 
institutions,  but  the  opinions  and  the  belief  of  former  times.  It  was  ushered 
in  by  an  inundation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  it  was  attended  by  un- 
exampled cruelty  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  every 
species  of  devotion,  and  the  education  of  a  generation  ignorant  even  of  the 
first  elements  of  the  Christian  faith.  When  the  French  soldiers  approached 
the  cradle  of  their  religion,  when  they  beheld  Mount  Garmel  and  Nazareth, 
when  they  visited  the  birth-place  of  Christ,  and  saw  from  afat  the  scene  of 
his  sufferings,  the  holy  names  inspired  them  with  no  emotion;  they  gazed  on 
them  onjy  as  Syrian  villages,  unconnected  either  by  history  or  tradition, 
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with  any  interesting  recollections.   The  descendants  of  Godefroy  of  Bouillon 
and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  service  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  viewed  the  scenes  of  the  Crusaders'  glory  with  indifference ;  and 
.  names  at  which  their  forefathers  would  have  thrilled  with  emotion,  were 
regarded  by  them  only  as  the  abode  of  barbarous  tribes  (1). 
tXifgi.    ^"t  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
oasRMBt.  Providence,  that  this  prodigious  Revolution  should  be  efiTected 
vrndte  to   Without  a  struggle,  or  the  Christian  faith  obliterated^or  a  time  from 
tio'n."'°"*  a  nation's  thoughts,  without  a  more  desperate  contest  than  the 
dearest  interest  of  present  existence  could  produce.  Such  a  warfare  accord- 
ingly arose,  and  marked  too  with  circumstances  of  deeper  atrocity  than  even 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  the  rule  of  Robespierre.  It  began,  not  amidst  the 
dignity  of  rank,  or  the  lustre  of  courts;  not  among  those  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge,  or  blessed  by  their  fortune,  but  among  the  simple  inha- 
hitants  of  a  remote  district ;  among  those  who  had  gained  least  by  the  ancibnt 
institutions,  aiid  periled  most  in  seeking  to  restore  them.  While  the  nobility 
of  France  basely  fled  oh  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  while  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy  betrayed  their  religion  by  their  pusillanimity,  or  dis- 
graced it  by  their  profligacy;  the  dignity  of  patriotism,  the  sublimity  of  de- 
votion, appeared  amidst  the  simplicity  of  rural  life;  and  the  peasants  of  la 
Vendee  set  an  example  of  heroism  which  might  well  put' their  superiors  to  the 
blush,  for  the  innumerable  advantages  of  fortune  which  they  had  misapplied, 
and  the  vast  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  they  hAd  neglected.  It  was 
there  too,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the  noblest  examples  of 
religious  duty  were  to  be  found;  and  while  the  light  of  reason  was  unable  to 
.  restrain  its  triumphant  votaries  from  unheard  of  excesses,  and  stained  with 
blood  the  efforts  of  freedom ;  the  village  pastors,  and  uneducated  flocks  of  la 
Vendue  bore  the  temptations  of  victory  without  seduction,  and  the  ordeal  of 
suffering  without  dismay. 

Qiaracrer  Thc  distdct  immortalizcd  by  the  name  of  la  Vendee,  embraces  a 
Jnhi*SS*n.  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  of  Nantes,  and  is  now 
*'y  divided  into  four  departments,  those  of  Loire-Inferieure,  Maine-et- 

Loire,  Deux-Sevres,  and  la  Vendue.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Loire, 
from  Nantes  to  Angers;  on  the  west,  by  the  sea;  on  the  south,  by  the  road 
from  Niort  to  Fontenay,  Lucon,  and  the  Sables  d'Olonne;  on  the  east,  by  a 
line  passing  through  Brissac,  Thenars,  Parthenay,  and  Niort.  This  space  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  what  was  properly  the  seat  of  the  la  Vendee  contest, 
and  contoins  800,000  souls  (2) ;  the  Loire  separated  that  district  from  that 
which  afterwards  became  so  well  known  from  the  Chouan  wars. 

This  country  differs,  both  in  its  external  aspect,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  from  any  other  part  of  France.  It  is  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  inconsiderable  hills,  not  connected  with  any  chain  of  mountains,  but  which 
rise  in  gentle  undulations  from  the  generally  level  surface  of  the  country.  The 
valleys  are  narrow,  but  of  no  great  depth ;  and  at  their  bottom  flow  little 
streams,  which  glide  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the  Loire,  or  the  neighbouring 
ocean.  Great  blocks  of  granite  rise  upat  intervals  on  the  heights,  and  resemble 
castellated  ruins  amidst  a  forest  of  vegetation.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sevre,  the 
scenery  assumes  a  bolder  character,  and  that  stream  flows  in  a  deep  and 
rocky  bed  amidst  overhanging  woods ;  but  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 

(I)  Lav.  i.  372.  (2)  Guerres  des  Vend.  i.  10.     Bcanch.  i.  Th.  iv. 
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Loire,  the  declivities  are  more  gentle,  and  eztenatre  valleys  reward  the  la* 
bours  ofthe  cultivator  (1). 
lu  ^^iT'  ^^^  Bocage,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  covered  with  trees ;  not  indeed 
c^nc^er!"  auywhere  disposed  in  large  masses,  but  surrounding  the  little  in* 
closures  into  which  the  country  is  subdivided.  The  smaHnessof  thefsffnks,  the 
great  subdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the  prevalence  of  cattle  husbandry, 
has  rendered  the  custom  universal  of  enclosing  every  field,  how  small  soeyer, 
with  hedges,  which  are  surmounted  by  pollards,  whose  branches  are  cut  every 
five  years  for  firewood  to  the  inhabitants.  Little  grain  is  raised,  the  population 
depending  chiefly  on  the  sale  of  their  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the  dairy ;  and 
the  landscape  is  only  diversified  at  intervals  in  autumn,  by  ydlow  patches 
glittering  through  the  surrounding  foliage,  or  clusters  of  vines  overhangiDg 
the  rocky  eminences  (2).  The  air  in  this  region  is  pure,  the  farms  small,  the 
situation  of  the  farm-houses,  overshadowed  by  aged  oaks,  or  peeping  out  of 
luxuriant  foliage,  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  There  are  neither  navigable 
rivers  nor  canals,  no  great  roads  nor  towns  in  the  district;  secluded  in  bis 
leafy  shroud,  each  peasant  cultivates  his  little  domain,  severed  alike  trom 
the  elegancies,  theambition,  or  the  seductions  of  the  world  (5). 

The  part  of  la  Yend^  which  adjoins  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  the  district, 
and  formerly  was  buried  beneath  its  waves,  is  called  the  Marais,  and  beret 
prominent  part  in  this  memorable  contest.  It  is  perfiectly  fiat,  and  in  great 
part  impregnated  by  salt  marshes,  which  never  yield  to  the  force  of  the  soo. 
This  humid  country  is  intersected  by  innumeraUe  canals,  eommunieatiiig 
with  each  other,  which  are  planted  with  willows,  alders,  poplars,  and  otber 
marsh  trees,,  whose  luxuriant  foliage  frequently  overshadows  the  little  enclo- 
sures. The  peasants  are  never  seen  withont  a  long  pole  in  their  hands,  with 
the  aid  of  which  they  leap  over  the  canals  and  ditches  with  surprising  agility. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants;  one  roof 
covers  a  whole  family,  their  cows  and  lambs,  which  feed  on  their  little  pos- 
sessions ;  the  chief  food  ofthe  people  is  obtained  from  milk,  and  the  fish  which 
they  obtain  in  great  quantities  in  the  canals,  with  which  their  country  is  in- 
tersected. The  silence  and  deserted  aspect  of  these  secluded  retreats;  the 
sombre  tint  of  the  landscape,  and  the  sallow  complexions  of  the  inhabitants, 
give  a  melancholy  air  to  the  country;  but  in  the  midstof  its  gloom  a  certain 
feeling  of  sublimity  is  experienced  even  by  the  passing  traveller  (4);  and  in 
no  part  of  France  did  the  people  give  greater  proo&  of  an  elevated  and  en- 
thusiastic character. 
Personal  ob-  A  sluglc  great  road,  that  from  Nantes  to  Rocheile,  traverses  the 
strvatio^.  district;  another  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  by  Poitiers,  diverges 
from  it,  leaving  betwixt  them  a  space  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  where  nething 
but  cross  roads  are  to  be  found.  These  cross  roads  are  all  dug  out  as  it  were 
between  two  hedges,  whose  branches  frequently  meet  over  the  head  of  the 
passenger;  while  in  winter,  or  rainy  weather,  they  generally  become  the  beds 
of  streams.  They  intersect  each  other  extremely  often,  and  such  is  the  ge- 
neral uniformity  of  the  scenery,  and  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  leatare 
in  the  country,  that  tha  natives  frequently  lose  themselves  if  they  wander  twn 
or  three  leagues  from  their  place  of  ordinary  residence  (5)v 


(0  Larocli.  SI.  32.  Beauch.  i.  8.  (4)  Beau«*.  i.  5,  7. 

(a^^uerres  des  Vend.  i.  !«,  Laroch.  S2,  Beaach.         (5)  Laroch.  S4.  Guenpc*  des  Vend.  i.  !••  IK  i^- 
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This  peciiUar  coaformation  of  the  country  offered  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
ID  invading  army.  "  It  is,"  says  General  Kl^ber  "  an  obscure  and  boundless 
kbyrioth,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  advance  with  security  even  with  the 
greatest  precautions.  You  are  obliged,  across  a  succession  of  natural  redoubts 
and  intrenchments,  to  seek  out  the  road,  the  moment  that  you  leave  the 
great  chaussee;  and  when  you  do  find  it,  is  generally  a  narrow  defile,  not 
only  impracticable  for  artillery,  but  for  the  smallest  species  of  chariots  which 
tcoompany  an  army.  The  great  roads  have  no  other  advantage  in  this  respect 
bttt  that  arising  from  their  greater  breadth;  for  being  every  where,  shut  in 
by  the  same  species  of  enclosure,  it  is  rarely  possible  either  to  deploy  into 
Uiie,  or  become  aware  of  your  enemy  till  you  are  assailed  by  his  fire  (d)." 

There  are  no  manufactures  or  great  towns  in  the  country.  The  land  is 
cultivated  by  metayers,  who  divide  the  produce  with  the  proprietors,  and  it 
is  rare  to  fiad  a  farm  which  yields  the  proprietor  a  profit  of  L.2o  a-year.  The 
sale  of  the  cattle  constitutes  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  Few 
nagnificent  chateaux  are  to  be  seen ;  the  properties  are  in  general  of  moderate 
extent,  the  landlords  all  resident,  and  their  habits  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  luxury  and  vicses  of  Paris  had  neyer  penetrated  into  the  Socage,  the  sole 
luxury  of  the  proprietors  consisted  in  rustic  plenty  and  good  cheer ;  their  sole 
anmsement  the  chase,  at  which  they  have  long  been  exceedingly  expert. 
The  habits  of  the  geniiemen  rendered  them  both  excellent  marksmen,  and 
apable  of  enduring  fatigue  without  inconvenience  $  the  ladles  travelled  on 
horsebaek,  or  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen  (2). 

Muoienof  Biit  what  chicfly  distinguished  this  simple  district  from  every 
wlt'r^thi  other  part  of  France,  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable  in  a 
^***"<*"^  political  point  of  view,  is  the  relation,  elsewhere  unknown,  which 
there  subsisted  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates.  The 
praprietor  was  BOt  only  always  resident,  but  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
nexions either  of  mutual  interest,  <»-  of  kindly  feeling,  with  those  who  cul* 
ti?ated  his  lands.  He  visited  their  farms,  conversed  with  them  about  their 
catUe,  attended  their  maniages  and  christenings,  rejoiced  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,  and  sympathized  with  them  when  they  wept.  On  holydays, 
the  youths  of  both  sexes  danced  at  the.  chateau,  and  the  ladies  joined  in  the 
festive  circle.  No  sooner  was  a  boar  or  wolf  hunt  determined  on,  than  the 
peasantry  oC  all  the  neighbouring  estates  were  summoned  to  partake  in  the 
sport ;  every  one  took  his  fusil,  and  repaired  with  joy  to  the  post  assigned  to 
hiin;  and  they  afterwards  followed  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle  with 
the  same  alacrity  with  which  they  had  attended  them  in  those  scenes  of 
festivity  and  amufiement  (5). 

These  invaluable  habite,  joined  to  a  native  goodness  of  heart,  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  a'u  excellent  people;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
while  the  peasantry  ^sewhero  in  France  revolted  against  their  landlords, 
these  of  la  Vendue  aUnost  all  |»erished  in  combating  with  them  against  the 
Rev^utaon.  They  wore  gentle,  pious,  charitable,  and  hospitable,  full  of 
courage  «m1  aaergy,  with  pure  filings  and  uncorrupted  manners.  Rarely 
was  a  crime,  addom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  amongst  them.  Their  character  was 
a  mixture  of  savage  courage  and  submissive  affection  to  their  benefactors; 
while  tkey  addressed  their  landlords  with  familiarity,  they  had  the  most 

(1)  Kl^ber,  Mem.  19.  Ctfarxcs  4«s  Vend.  i.  18«  (3)  Laroch.  35.  Itoaucli.  i.  17>  18. 

(2)  Urocb.  34.  Uc.  xi.  U,  12.  Tb.  hr.  1«6. 
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unbounded  devotion  to  them  in  their  hearts  (1).  Their  temperament  inclined 
them  rather  to  melancholy ;  but  they  were  capable,  like  most  men  of  that 
character,  of  the  most  exalted  sentiments.  Slow  and  methodical  in  their 
habits,  they  were  little  inclined  to  adopt  the  revolutionary  sentiments  which 
had  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  in  the  piore  opulent 
districts  of  France;  wheii  once  they  were  impressed  with  any  truth,  they 
invariably  followed  the  course  which  they  deemed  right,  without  any  regard 
either  to_  its  consequences;  or  the  chances  of  success  with  which  it  was 
attended.  Isolated  in  the  midst  of  their  woods,  they  lived  alone  with  their 
children  and  their  cattle;  their  conversation,  their  amusements,  their  songs, 
all  partook  of  the  rural  character.  Governed  by  ancient  habits,  they  detested 
every  species  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  principle  in  politics  or  religion, 
but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King  (2). 
Strong  Reii.  Roligion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  with  such  manners, 
fS'oMhc  exercised  an  unbounded  sway  over  these  simple  people.  They 
People.  looked  up  with  filial  veneration  to  their  village  pastors,  whose 
habits  and  benevolence  rendered  them  a  faithful  image  of  the  primitive 
church.  But  little  removed  from  their  flocks  either  in  wealth,  situation,  or 
information,  they  sympathized  with  their  feelings,  partook  of  their  festivities, 
assuaged  their  sorrows.  They  were  to  be  seen  beside  the  cradle  of  childhood, 
the  fireside  of  maturity,  the  deathbed  of  age;  they  were  regarded  as  the  best 
friends  of  this  life,  and  the  dispensers  of  eternal  fehcity  in  that  to  come.  The 
supporters  of  the  Revolution  accused  them  of  fanaticism;  and  doubtless  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  superstition  mingled  with  their  belief,  as  there  must  be 
with  that  of  every  religious  people  in  the  early  stages  of  society ;  but  it  was  a 
superstition  of  so  gentle  and  holy  a  kind,  as  proved  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
misfortune  to  those  who  were  subjected  to  its  influence;  and  while  the  poli- 
tical fanaticism  of  the  Revolution  steeped  its  votaries  in  unheard-of  atrocities, 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  la  Vendee  oiily  drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  moral 
duty,  or  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Christian  charity  (3). 

\Vhen  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  opposition  to  its  tenets.  Those  who 
dwelt  in  the  towns  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  warm  supporters  of  the  new 
order  of  things  :  and  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  felt  averse  to  any 
changes  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded 
obedience  to  all  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  and  only  showed  their  predilec- 
tion for  their  ancient  masters,  by  electing  them  to  all  the  situations  of  )rust 
of  which  they  had  the  disposal.  In  vain  the  revolutionary  authorities  urg^i 
them  to  exert  the  privileges  with  which  the  new  constitution  had  invested 
them;  the  current  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  proprietors,  that  all 
their  efibrts  were  fruitless.  When  the  National  Guards  were  formed,  the 
seigneur  was  besought  in  every  parish  to  become  its  commander;  when  the 
mayors  were  to  be  appointed,  he  was  immediately  invested  with  the  dignity; 
when  the  seignorial  seats  were  ordered  to  be  renaoved  from  the  churches, 
the  peasants  refused  to  execute  it;  all  the  efl'orts  of  the  revolutionists,  lite 
throwing  water  on  a  higher  level,  only  brought  an  accession  of  power  to  the 
depositaries  of  the  ancient  authority.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  kindly 
feeling  which  necessarily  grows  up  between  a  resident  body  oi  landed  proprie- 

(1)  Urocb,  35.  Cuorres  des  Vead.  i.  2^  Th.  iv.        (3)  Laroch,  35.    Th.  iv.  167.   Ouewcsdc*  Vead. 
1S6.  ?«  29,  31.  Lac.  xi.  9^13. 

(2)  Bcaach.  i.  14,  15. 
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tors  aod  the  tenantry  on  their  estates ;  and  a  decisive  proof  of  the  triumphant 
stand  which  might  have  been  made  against  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  had 
the  same  kindly  offices  which  had  there  produced  so  large  a  return  of  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  peasantry  existed  on  the  landlord's  side  in  the  other  parts 
of  France  (1). 

Discontrat     It  was  the  violent  measures  of  the  Assembly  against  the  clergy 
Se'iiMt  w.  which  first  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  rural  tenantry.  When 
IgMnrttbe  t^e  people  in  theBocagc  saw  their  ancient  pastors,  who  had  been 
Priests,      drawn  from  their  own  circle,  bred  up  amongst  themselves,  and  to 
whom  they  were  attached  by  every  bond  of  affection  and  gratitude,  removed 
because  they  refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oaths,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  a  newset  of  teachers,  imbued  vvith  different  tenets,  strangers  in  the  country, 
and  ignorant  of  its  dialect,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  ceased 
to  attend  the  churches  where  the  intruding  clergy  had  been  installed,  and 
assembled  with  zeal  in  the  woods  and  solitudes,  where  the  expelled  clergy 
still  taught  their  faithful  and  weeping  flocks.   The  new  clergyman  of  the 
parish  of  Echaubroignids  was  obliged  to  quit  his  living  from  the  experienced 
impossibility  of  procuring  either  fire  or  provisions  in  a  parish  of  four  thousand 
inhabiUnts  (2).  These  angry  feelings  led  to  several  contests  between  the 
National  Guards  of  the  towns,  or  the  gendarmerie  and  the  peasantry,  in  which 
the  people  suffered  severely;  and  the  heroism  of  the  prisoners  in  their  last 
moments  augmented  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
PrevioHs       These  causes  produced  a  serious  insurrection  in  the  Morbihan 
£"Brii25.  near  Vannes,  in  February  4790;  but  the  peasants,  though  several 
"teipuar  thousands  in  number,  were  dispersed  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
iwurrec.    j^^tj^^xial  Guard,  and  the  severities  exercised  on  the  occasion  long 
terrified  the  indignant  inhabitants  into  submission.   Another  revolt  broke 
out  in  May  1791,  occasioned  by  the  severities  against  the  faithful  clergy;  and 
the  heroism  of  the  peasants  who  were  put  to  death,  evinced  the  strength  of 
the  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  their  minds. 
"  Lay  down  your  arms,"  exclaimed  several  Republican  horsemen  to  a  peasant 
of  Lower-Poitou,  who  only  defended  himself  with  a  fork.  "  Restore  me  first 
my  God,"  replied  he,  and  fell  pierced  by  two-and- twenty  wounds  (3). 

During  the  summer  of  179^,  the  gentlemen  of  Brittany  entered  into  an 
extensive  association,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  country  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  which  they  had  received  from  the  Parisian  demagogues.  At 
the  head  of  the  whole  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  one  of  those  remark- 
able men  who  rise  into  enainence  during  the  stormy  days  of  a  revolution, 
from  conscious  ability  to  direct  its  waves.  Ardent,  impetuous,  and  enthu- 
siastic, he  was  first  distinguished  in  the  American  war,  when  the  intrepidity 
of  his  conduct  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Republican  troops,  and  the 
same  qualities  rendered  him  at  first  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revolution 
in  France;  but  when  the  atrocities  of  the  people  began,  he  espoused  with 
equal  warmth  the  opposite  side,  and  used  the  utmost  efforts  to  rouse  the 
noblesse  of  Brittany  against  the  plebeian  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  National  Assembly.  He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  had  organized  one  so  extensive  as  would  have  proved  extremely  for- 
midable to  the  Convention,  if  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  Sep- 

(0  Laroch.  35.  Th.  iv.  167.  Guerres  dcs  Vend.  (2)  Larocb.  38,  39.  Guerrcs  dcs  Vend.  i.  65. 
i.  U&.  Lac.  xi.  14.  Bcamch.  i.  17.  25.  Lac  xi.  12. 13. 

(3)  Beauch.  i.  36,  26. 
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tember  4792,  had  not  damped  the  whole  of  the  west  of  France,  then  ready  to 
break  out  into  insurrection.  Still  the  organization  continued,  and  he  had 
contrived  to  engage  not  only  all  Brittany,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gentle- 
men of  la  Vendue,  in  the  cause,  when  his  death,  occasioned  by  a  paroxysm 
of  grief  for  the  execution  of  Louis,  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  ripcDing 
schemes,  and  proved  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Royalist  party,  by  depriving 
it  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen  from  simultaneoas 
andconeerted  operations  on  both  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered  after  his  death,  and  twelve  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  Brittany 
perished  on  the  same  day,  in  thirteen  minutes,  under  the  same  guillotine. 
They  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  constancy,  refused  the  assistance  of  the 
constitutional  clergy,  and  after  tenderly  embracing  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
died  exclaiming  Five  le  Roi!  One  young  lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  Ang^liqne 
Desilles,  was  condemned  by  mistake  for  her  sister-in-law,  for  whom  she  was 
taken.  She  refused  to  let  the  error  be  divulged,  and  died  with  serenity  the 
victim  of  heroic  affection  (1). 
Marrn  10.  Thcsc  scverities  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among  all  the 
T&^rvyor  Royallsts  in  the  west  of  France.  These  feelings,  with  difficulty  snp- 
^^n7an  pressod  during  the  winter  of  4792,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion 
iMHrMc  jj^  consequence  of  the  levy  of  500,000  men  ordered  by  the  Ck)nven- 
tion  in  February  4793.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  obnoxious  measure  occt* 
sioned  a  general  resistance,  which  broke  out  without  any  previous  concert, 
at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  country.  The  chief  points  of  the  revolt  were 
St.-Florent  in  Anjou,  and  Gh&tillon  in  Lower-Poitou;  at  the  former  of  which 
places,  the  young  men,  headed  by  Jacques  Gathelineau,  defeated  the  Repub- 
lican detachment  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  piece  of  cannon.  This  celebrated 
leader,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  at  St.-Florent,  was  strongly  moved  by  the 
recital,  addressing  five  peasants  who  surrounded  him : — "  We  will  be  ruined," 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  if  we  remain  inactive;  the  country  will  be  crushed  by  the 
Republic.  We  must  all  take  up  arms.*'  The  whole  six  set  out  amidst  the 
tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  fearlessly  commenced  a  war  with  a 
power  which  the  kings  of  Europe  were  unable  to  subdue  (2). 

uareb  u.  A  fow  days  after,  the  insurrection  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect 
at  Cholet,  which  Was  attacked  by  several  thousand  armed  peasants;  the 
Republicans  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  and  resolution  of  the  insurgents.  An  incident  on 
that  occasion  marked  in  a  singular  manner  the  novel  character  of  the  war. 
In  the  line  of  retreat  which  the  Republicans  followed,  was  placed  a  represen- 
tation^ of  our  Saviour  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  this  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
victors,  as  all  the  peasants,  as  they  passed  the  holy  spot,  fell  on  their  knees 
before  the  images,  and  addressed  a  prayer,  with  uplifted  hands,  before  they 
resumed  the  pursuit.  This  continued  even  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  Na- 
tional Guards ;  the  peasants  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  within  twenty- 
five  paces  of  the  post  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  bared  their  bosoms  to  the 
fatal  fire,  as  if  courting  death  in  so  holy  a  cause.  When  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  instead  of  indulging  in  pillage  or  excesses  of  any  sort, 
they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God ;  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  provisions  which  were  voluntarily  brought  to  them  by 

(1)  Beauch.  i.  34,  63,  70.  (3)  Lnc.  xi.  47.    Guerret  d«  Vend.  i.  6T,  Tl 

Beauch.  a.  S9,  90. 
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the  inhabitants.  Everywhere  the  insurrection  bore  the  same  character;  the 
indigDilies  offered  to  the  clergy  were  its  exciting  cause;  and  a  mixture  of 
Fifty  tboo.     courage  and  devotion  its  peculiar  character.  In  a  few  days  fifty 
r«*li^n"iii    thousand  men  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  in  the  four  depart- 
*"*         ments  of  la  Vendue ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Easter,  the  inhabitants 
all  returned  to  their  homes  to  celebrate  their  devotions;  and  a  Republican 
column  despatched  from  Angers,  traversed  the  whole  country  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition,  or  finding  an  enemy  on  their  road  (i). 
Tbeir  Lftd-   After  the  Easter  solemnities  were  over,  the  peasants  assembled 
JSnt!^*'^"  anew ;  but  they  now  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  leaders  of  a 
higher  rank  to  direct  their  movements,  and  went  to  the  chateaux  to  ask  the 
few  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  country  to  put  themselves  at  their  head. 
They  were  not  long  in  answering  the  appeal :  M.  de  Lescure,  de  Larocheja- 
queiein,  Bonchamp,  Stofflet,  dTlb^e,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  tenan- 
try over  which  they  had  most  influence :  while  the  brave  Cathelineau,  though 
only  a  charioteer,  who  had  already,  by  his  successful  enterprise,  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  peasantry,  was  made  commander-in-chief;  names  since 
immortalized  in  the  rolls  of  Fame,  and  which  long  opposed  an  invincible 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  revolution,  and  acquired  only  additional  lustre, 
and  shone  with  a  purer  light,  from  the  suffering  and  disasters  which  pre- 
ceded their  fall  (2). 

Hnirije      While  thc  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  assembled  to 
vJiMu!*'   put  themselves  under  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  he  addressed 
them  in  these  memorable  words : — "  My  friends,  if  my  father  was  here  he 
would  be  worthy  of  your  confidence :  I  am  but  a  youth,  but  I  hope  to 
show  myself  worthy  of  commanding  you  by  my  courage.  If  I  advance,  follow 
me;  if  I  retreat,  kill  me;  if  I  fall,  avenge  me.''  The  peasants  answered  him 
with  acclamations ;  but  their  arms  and  equipments  were  far  from  corres- 
ponding to  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.  Most  of  them  had  no 
other  weapon  but  scythes,  pikes,  and  sticks ;  not  two  hundred  fusils  were 
to  be  found  among  many  thousand  men.  Sixty  pounds  of  powder,  discovered 
in  the  hands  of  a  miner,  which  had  been  used  for  blasting  rocks,  formed  their 
whole  ammunition.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  of  their  chief,  however,  sup- 
plied every  deficiency.  He  led  them  next  day  to  attack  a  Republican  detach- 
ment at  Aubiers,  and,  by  disposing  them  behind  the  hedges,  kept  up  so  mur- 
derous a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  wavered,  upon  which  he  rushed 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  most  resolute,  and  drove  them  from  the  field  with 
the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  cannon  (5). 
fllSI,Sld      ^*  Vendue  soon  became  the  theatre  of  innumerable  conflicts,  in 
*Tn  ?be'*'  which  the  tactics  and  success  of  the  insurgents  were  nearly  the 
2»Jii,!     same.  An  inconceivable  degree  of  activity  immediately  prevailed 
over  the  whole  country,  the  male  population  were  all  in  insurrection,  or 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms;  the  shepherds  converted  their 
peaceful  huts  into  work-shops,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  strokes  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  din  of  warlike  preparation.  Instruments  of  husbandry  were 
rndely  transformed  into  hostile  weapons ;  formed  for  the  support  of  life, 
they  became  the  deadly  instruments  of  its  destruction.  Agriculture  at  the 
same  time  was  not  neglected,  it  was  intrusted  to  the  women  and  children ; 

(1)  Lnocli.  49.  Jom.iii.3M>.  Beauch.  i.  95.  97.         (3)  Laroch.  68,  6T.   Jom.  iii.  890.    ISdacfa.  41. 
IM.  Tb.  ir.  171, 1Y2.  Oaeriet  dn  Vend.  i.  Ut  16.     Beaueh.  i.  141 . 
(3)  Laroch.  i.  49. 
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but  if  fortune  proved  adverse,  and  the  hostile  columns  approached,  theyj 
too,  left  their  homes,  and  flew  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the  courage 
of  their  husbands,  stanch  their  wounds,  or  afford  them  shelter  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  enemies  (1). 
The  Pea-  Thc  mcthod  of  fighting  pursued  by  this  brave  but  motley  assenii- 
ofTgbting*  blage  was  admirably  adapted  both  to  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
animated,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  contest  was 
conducted.  Their  tactics  consisted  in  lining  the  numerous  hedges  with  which 
the  fields  were  enclosed,  and  remaining  unseen,  till  the  Republicans  had  got 
fairly  enveloped  by  their  forces;  they  then  opened  a  fire  at  once  from  every 
direction,  and  with  such  fatal  accuracy,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enemy 
were  generally  prostrated  by  the  first  discharge.  This  thicket  species  of  war- 
fare continued  till  the  Republican  ranks  began  to  fall  into  confusion ;  upon 
which  they  instantly  leapt  from  their  places  of  concealment  with  loud  cries, 
and,  headed  by  their  chiefs,  rushed  upon  the  artillery.  The  bravest  took  the 
lead,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  cannon^s  mouth,  they  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  ground  the  moment  they  saw  the  flash ;  and  rising  up  when  the  sound 
was  heard,  ran  forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the  battery,  where  the 
cannoneers,  if  they  had  not  taken  to  flight,  were  generally  bayoneted  at  their 
guns  (2).  In  these  exploits  the  chiefs  always  led  the  way ;  this  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  a  buoyant  courage,  but  of  consideration,  and  necessity ;  the 
Vendeens  were  in  that  stage  of  society,  when  ascendency  is  acquired  by  per- 
sonal daring,,  and  the  soldiers  have  no  confidence  in  the  chiefs,  if  they  are 
not  before  them  in  individual  prowess  (5). 

.  Although  the  Vendeens  took  up  arms  for  the  royal  cause^  the  most  perfect 
confusion  of  ranks  pervaded  their  forces.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  alike  ignorant  of  the  military  art.  The  sol- 
diers were  never  drilled,  a  limited  number  of  them  only  had  been  habituated 
to  the  use  of  fire-arms.  In  this  extremity  the  choice  of  the  soldiers  fell  on  the 
most  intrepid  or  skilful  of  their  number,  without  much  attention  to  supe- 
riority of  station.  A  brave  peasant,  a  shopkeeper  in  a  little  town,  was  thc 
comrade  of  a  gentleman  :  they  led  the  same  life,  were  interested  in  the  same 
objects,  shared  the  same  dangers.  The  distinction  of  birth,  the  pride  of 
descent,  even  the  shades  of  individual  thought,  were  obliterated  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  present  perils.  Many  differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  but  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans  soon  made  them 
disappear  in  the  Royalist  army.  Persons  of  intelligence  or  skill,  of  whatever 
grade,  became  officers,  they  knew  not  how ;  the  peasants  insensibly  ranged 
themselves  under  their  orders,  and  maintained  their  Obedience  only  as  long 
as  they  showedthemselves  worthy  to  command  (4). 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Republicans  in  the  outset  to  withstand  this 
irregular  force,  acting  in  such  a  country,  and  animated  with  so  enthusiastic 
a  spirit.  There  was  in  all  the  early  actions  a  prodigious  difference  between 
their  losses  and  those  of  their  o'pponents.  The  peasants,  dispersed  in  single 
file  between  the  hedges,  fired  with  a  clear  view  of  their  enemies,  who  were 
either  in  columns,  or  two^deep,  in  the  fields ;  while  their  fire  could  only  be 
answered  by  a  discharge  at  a  green  mass,  through  which  the  figures  of  the 
Royalists  were  scarcely  discernible.  Harassed  and  disconcerted  by  this  mur- 


(1)  Bonch.  43.  Jona.  iii.  390.  (3)  LarocU.  66.  Beauch.  i.  186,  187. 

(2)  Bonchamps,  43.  Bcaucb.  i.  i87.  Laroch.  68.    .     (4)  Larock.  Q9,  IQO,  101.    Beauch.  i.  185— 1^' 
Join.  iii.  391. 
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derous  fire,  the  Republicans  were  rarely  able  to  withstami^ttu^ible  burst, 
wlien,  with  loud  shouts,  the  Royalists  broke  from  their  concealment,  and 
fell  sword  in  hand  on  the  thinned  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Defeat  was  still 
more  bloody  than  action.  Broken  and  dispersed,  they  fled  through  a  woody 
and  impervious  country,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  few  peasantry  who 
still  remained  in  the  villages,  and  assembled  with  alacrity  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies.  When  the  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
broken,  they  immediately  dispersed,  leapt  over  the  hedges,  and  returned 
home  without  the  victors  being  able  to  reach  them.  Nowise  discouraged  by 
the  reverse,  they  assembled  again  in  arms,  with  renewed  hopes,  in  a  few 
days,  and  gaily  took  the  field,  singing,  '*'  Vive  le  Roi  quand  m6me !  (!)."' 

When  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  any  exploit,  the  tocsin  sounded  in  the  village 
assigned  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  peasants — the  neighbouring  steeples  re- 
peated the  signal,  the  farmers  abandoned  their  homes  if  it  was  night,  their 
ploughs  if  day,  hung  their  fusils  over  their  shoulders,  bound  their  girdle 
loaded  with  cartouches  round  their  waists,  tied  their  handkerchiefs  oyer  the 
broad-brimmed  hats  which  shaded  their  sun-burnt  visages,  addressed  a  short 
prayer  to  God,  and  gaily  repaired  to  the  appointed  place  with  a  full  confi- 
dence in  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  There  they 
met  the  chiefs,  who  explained  to  them  the  nature  and  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion on  which  they  ^were  to  be  employed ;  and  if  it  was  the  attack  of  an 
enemy's  column,  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  the  point  of  attack,  and  the 
hour  and  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  made.  Immediately  the  groups  dis- 
persed, but  the  men  regained  their  ranks ;  every  one  repaired  to  the  station 
assigned  to  him,  and  soon  every  tree,  every  bush,  every  tuft  of  broom  which 
adjoined  the  road  concealed  a  peasant  holding  his  musket  in  one  hand, 
resting  on  the  other,  watching  like  a  savage  animal,  without  either  moving 
or  drawing  his  breath  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  enemies'  column  advanced,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  scouts 
and  light  troops,  who  were  allowed  to  proceed  without  challenge  close  to  the 
lurking  foe.  They  waited  till  the  division  was  fairly  engaged  in  the  defile, 
and  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  could  not  recede;  then  a  cry  was  suddenly 
raised  like  that  of  a  cat,  and  repeated  along  the  whole  line,  as  a  signal  that 
every  one  was  at  his  post.  If  the  same  answer  was  given,  a  human  voice  was 
suddenly  heard  ordering  the  attack.  Instantly  a  deadly  volley  proceeded 
from  every  tree,  every  hedge,  every  thicket :  a  shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the 
soldiers  without  their  being  able  to  see  the  assailants,  the  dead  and  the 
wounded  fell  together  into  the  bottom  of  the  road,  and  if  the  column  did  not 
immediately  fall  into  confusion,  and  the  voice  of  the  officer  heard  above  the 
roar  of  musketry,  roused  them  to  burst  through  the  hedges  by  which  they 
were  enveloped,  the  peasants  instantly  fell  back  behind  the  next  enclosure, 
and  from  its  leafy  rampart  a  fire  as  deadly  proceeded  as  that  which  mowed 
them  down  on  the  road.  If  this  second  hedge  was  carried  in  the  same  manner, 
three,  four,  ten,  twenty  entrenchments  of  the  same  sort  off*er  their  support 
to  that  murderous  retreat :  for  the  whole  country  is  subdivided  in  this  man- 
ner, and  everywhere  offers  to  its  children  an  asylum,  to  its  enemiesa  tomb  (3). 
Tbeir  en-  But  the  groat  cause  of  the  early  and  astonishing  success  of  the 
vXur!^    Yend^ens  was  their  enthusiastic  and  indomitable  valour.    The 


(3)  Ibid.  31, 
DctmoiKimrtt  lA  Vend^f  30. 
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Republicans  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  National  Guards  and 
Volunteers,  who,  though  greatly  better  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined, 
were  totally  destitute  of  the  ardent  devoted  spirit  with  which  the  Royalists 
were  animated.  The  former  took  the  field  from  no  common  feeling,  bat 
from  the  terror  of  the  requisitions  and  sanguinary  measures  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  the  latter  fought  alongside  of  their  neighbours  and  landlords,  in  de- 
fence of  their  hearths,  their  children,  and  their  religion ;  the  one  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  unseen,  but  terrible  power,  which  had 
crushed  the  freedom  in  whose  name  they  were  arrayed ;  the  other  yielded 
io  their  hereditary  feelings  of  loyalty,  and  deemed  themselves  secure  of  Pa- 
radise in  combating  for  their  salvation  (i). 

Had  the  Yend^en  chiefs  possessed  the  same  authority  over  their  troops, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  commanders  of  regular  soldiers,  they  might  at  one 
time  have  marched  to  Paris,  and  done  that  which  all  the  forces  of  the  Coali- 
tion were  unable  to  effect.  But  their  greatest  success  was  always  paralyzed^ 
by  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  soldiers  at  their  colours  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time.  The  bulk  of  the  forces  were  never  assembled  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days  together.  No  sooner  was  the  battle  lost  or 
won,  the  expedition  successful  or  defeated,  than  the  peasants  returned  to 
5;Vep"t"?o  **^^i'  homes.  The  chiefs  were  left  alone  with  a  few  hundred  de- 
Iri'aftJr**'  ^^^^^^^  ^^  slraugcrs,  who  had  no  family  to  return  to,  and  all  the 
any  sacr«ss.  advautagcs  of  formcr  success  were  lost  for  want  of  the  means  of 
following  them  up.  The  army,  however,  was  as  easily  reformed  as  it  was 
dissolved ;  messengers  were  despatched  to  all  the  parishes ;  the  tocsin  sounded, 
the  peasants  assembled  at  their  parish  churches,  when  the  requisition  was 
read,  which  was  generally  in  the  following  terms :— "  In  the  holy  name  of 
God  I  and  by  the  command  of  the  King ;  this  parish  is  invited  to  send  as  many 
men  as  possible  to  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  with  provisions  for  so 
many  days."  The  order  ^  as  obeyed  with  alacrity;  the  only  emulation  among 
the  peasants  was,  who  should  attend  the  expedition.  Each  soldier  brought  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread  with  him,  and  some  stores  were  also  provided  by 
the  generals.  The  corn  and  oxen  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army 
were  voluntarily  fum|shed  by  the  gentlemen  and  chief  proprietors,  or  drawn 
by  requisitions  from  the  estates  of  the  emigrants,  and  as  the  troops  never 
remained  together  for  any  length  of  time,  no  want  of  provisions  was  ever 
experienced.  The  villages  vied  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
carts  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and  the  peasant  girls  flocked  to  the  cfaapeis 
on  the  road-side  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  soldiers,  or  offer  up  prayers  for 
their  success  (2). 

The  army  had  neither  chariots  nor  baggage-waggons;  tents  were  toUlly 
out  of  the  question.  But  the  hospitals  were  regulated  with  peculiar  care;  all 
the  wounded,  whether  Royalists  or  Republicans,  being  transported  to  St.-Latt- 
rent-sur-S6vre,  where  the  charitable  sisters  and  religious  votaries,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the  scene  of  woe,  assuaged  their  sufferings.  Tbey 
never  could  be  brought  to  establish  patrols  or  sentinels,  or  take  any  of  the 
precautions  against  surprise,  which  are  in  use  among  regular  troops ;  and 
this  irregularity  not  only  exposed  them  to  frequent  reverses,  but  rendered 
unavailing  their  greatest  successes.  The  men  marched,  in  general,  four 

(I)  Gaerres  des  Vend.  i.  55*  Laroch.  W.  Be^nch.  (2)  LaTOcb.  101^  t02.  Jom.  iii.  8Wt  *'j'.^* 
i.  185.  189.  Th.  iv.  174.  Beaucfa.i.  1|4.  Gwrm del  Vend,  i.w- 
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abreast,  the  officers  in  front  being  alone  acquainted  with  their  destination. 
Thej  bad  few  dragoons;  and  their  cavalry,  which  never  exceeded  nine 
buodred  men,  was  almost  entirely  mounted  by  the  horses  taken  from  the 
Republicans  (1). 

TMr  Mod*  When  the  troops  were  assembled,  they  were  divided  into  dif- 
ortfln'Li  ferent  columns,  to  attack  the  points  selected  by  the  generals.  The 
Fj|hiio«.  Q^iy  orders  given,  were— Such  a  leader  goes  such  a  road ;  who  fol- 
lows him?  Arrived  at  the  point  jof  attack,  the  commands  were  given  after 
the  same  fashion :  Move  towards  that  house,  towards  that  tree ;  leap  that 
hedge,  were  the  only  orders  ever  issued.  Neither  threats,  nor  the  promise 
of  rewards,  could  induce  them  to  send  forward  scouts ;  when  that  duty  was 
necessary,  the  officers  were  obliged  to  take  it  upon  themselves.  The  peasants 
never  went  into  battle  without  saying  their  prayers,  and  generally  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  before  they  discharged  their  firelocks.  They  had  a  few  stan- 
dards, which  were  displayed  on  important  occasions ;  but  no  sodner  was 
the  victory  gained,  than  they  piled  standards  and  drums  upon  their  carts, 
and  returned  with  songs  of  triumph  to  their  villages  (2). 

When  the  battle  began,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry  and  cannon  was 
heard,  the  women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  flocked  to  the 
churches,  or  prostrated  themselves  in  the  Oelds  to  implore  a  blessing  on  their 
arms.  With  truth  it  might  be  said,  that,  on  such  occasions,  there  was  but 
one  thought,  one  wish,  throughout  all  la  Vendee;  every  one  awaiting,  in 
prayer,  the  issue  of  a  struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  all  depended  (5). 

As  the  insurrectioa  broke  out  from  the  prevalence  of  a  common  feeling, 
without  any  previous  concert,  so  it  was  conducted  without  any  definite  ob- 
ject, or  the  least  alloy  of  individual  ambition.  Even  after  their  great  successes 
bad  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  the  hope  of  contributing  in  a  power- 
ful manner  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the  wishes  of  the  insurgents 
were  of  the  most  moderate  kind.  To  have  the  King  once  visit  their  sequestered 
country;  to  be  allowed,  in  memory  of  the  war,  to  have  a  white  flag  on  each 
steeple;  to  be  permitted  to  furnish  a  detachment  for  the  body-guard  of  the 
sovereign,  and  to  have  some  old  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads, 
and  navigation  of  the  country,  carried  into  effect,  constituted  the  sole  wishes 
of  those  whose  valour  had  so  nearly  accomplished  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  (4). 

Their  Hu.     Thc  early  successes  of  the  Vendeens,  and  their  enthusiastic  valour, 

nM«tll..did  not  extinguish  the  humanity  which  their  dispositions,  and  the 

it«iupufe  influence  of  religion  had  nourished  in  their  bosoms.  In  the  latter 

''""•»        stages  of  the  war,  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans,  the  sight  of 

their  villages  in  flames,  and  their  wives  and  children  massacred,  inflamed  an 

unextinguishable  desire  of  vengeance ;  but  during  the  first  months  of  the 

contest,  their  gentleness  was  as  touching  as  their  valour  was  admirable. 

After  Entering  by  assault  into  the  towns,  they  neither  pillaged  the  inhabitants, 

nor  exacted  either  contribution  or  ransom ;  frequently  they  were  to  be  seen, 

shivering  with  cold,  or  sUrving  with  hunger,  in  quarters  abounding  both 

with  fuel  and  provisions  (5).  "In  the  house  where  I  lodged,'*  says  Madame 

de  Larochejaquelein,  at  Bressuire,  "  there  were  many  soldiers,  who  were 

lamenting  that  they  had  no  tobacco;  I  asked  if  there  was  none  in  the  town. 

(1}  BcQQcb.  i.  185,  186.   Larocb.  103  (4)  Larocli.  104,  105. 

(3)  L.-iro€li.  104.  Jom.  iii.  S90,  991.  (5)  Laroch.  DO. 

(3)  Laroch.  104. 
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'Plenty,'  they  replied,  'but  we  baveno  money- to  buy  it.'  Under  ourwin- 
do\^  s  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  horsemen,  and  the  one  wounded  the  other 
slightly  with  his  sabre ;  his  antagonist  quickly  disarmed  him,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  extremities,  when  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  exclaimed  from  the  windows 
— 'Jesus-Christ  pardoned  "his  murderers,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Christian  army 
is  about  to  kill  his  comi*ade.'  The  man,  abashed,  put  up  his  sabre,  and  em- 
braced his  enemy  (1)."  These  touching  incidents  occurred  in  a  town  recently 
carried  by  main  force,  occupied  at  the  time  by  twenty  thousand  insurgents, 
and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Royalists,  from  the  cruelty  which  its  National 
Guards  had  exercised  towards  the  peasantry.  "In  this  town,"  she  adds,  "I 
was  surprised,  in  the  evening,  to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house  with  me  on 
their  knees  at  prayers,  and  the  streets  filled  with  peasants  at  their  devotion; 
when  they  were  concluded,  they  led  me  out  to  see  their  favourite  cannon, 
called  Marie-Jeanne,  their  first  trophy  froni  the  Republicans,  which,  after 
having  been  retaken,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands;  it  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribands,  and  the  peasants  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy."  When 
Thouars  was  carried  by  assault,  the  Republican  inhabitants  were  in  the  ut- 
most consternation,  as  they  anticipated  a  severe  retaliation  for  the  massacre 
perpetrated  by  them  upon  the  Royalists  in  that  town,  in  the  August  preced- 
ing. What  then  was  their  astonishment,  when  they  beheld  the  soldiers,  in- 
stead of  plundering  or  committing  acts  of  cruelty,  flocking  to  the  churches, 
and  returning  thanks  to  God  at  the  altars  for  the  success  with  which  he  had 
blessed  their  arms!  Even  the  garrison  was  treated  with  the  most  signal 
humanity.  Twelve  only  were  retained  from  each  department,  as  hostages, 
and  the  remainder,  without  either  ransom  or  exchange,  dismissed  to  their 
homes  (2). 

In  one  district  only  the  insurrection  was  stained  with  the  most  frigbtfol 
atrocities.  In  the  marshes  of  Lower-Poitou  the  peasants  were  seized  with  an 
incontrollable  thirst  for  vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  the  Republicans  on  the  Royalist  leaders  during  the  insurrection  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  Machecoul  was  captured  during  the  absence  of  Charette; 
and  under  the  influence  of  revolting  news  of  the  Republican  cruellies  at 
Nantes  and  Paris,  the  prisons  were  forced  by  a  furious  mob,  and  above  eighty 
Republicans  massacred  in  one  day.  Nearly  five  hundred  Repubhcans  fell 
victims  to  the  rage  of  a  Royalist  Committee,  at  the  head  of  which  w^s  awretch 
named  Souchu,  who  soon  after  hoisted  his  true  colours  and  joined  the  Repub- 
licans, but  fell  a  victim  to  the  just  indignation  of  the  widows  of  those  he  had 
murdered  (3).  Charette,  on  his  return,  was  horror-struck  at  these  atrocities, 
and  finding  his  military  authority  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  coerce 
them,  he  had  recourse  to  the  clergy  to  aid  his  efforts.  They  fabricated  a 
miracle  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  while 
they  were  prostrated  round  the  altar,  conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Peace,  never  to  kill  but  in  the  hour  of  combat.  At  the  same  time, 
Charette  forbid  any  prisoner  to  be  slain  in  his  army,  under  pain  of  death, 
and  concealed  in  his  own  house  several  zealous  Republicans,  whose  heads 
were  loudly  demanded  by  his  soldiers.  Ry  these  means,  the  cruelty  which  had 
commenced  and  stained  the  Royalist  cause  in  Lower-POitou,  was  arrested, 
and  a  reply  made,  in  a  true  Christian  spirit,  to  the  savage  decrees  of  theCon- 


ri)  larocli.  i.  91.  (3)  Bcauch.  i.  1^,  124,  129.  Tk.  ir.  IW. 

[2)  Bcaach.  i.  163i  164>  Guerres  des  Vend,  I.  89. 
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March  la,     vention,  which  had  ordered  every  VendiSen  taken  in  arms  to  be 
*^^'  put  ta death  without  mercy  in  twenty-four  hours  (i ). 

Oiincterof  M.  Boncbamps,  chief  of  the  army  of  Anjou,  was  the  most  distin- 
BoDd»»ii8.  guisij^  of  ii^Q  Royalist  leaders.  To  the  heroic  courage  of  the  other 
chiefs,  he  joined  consummate  military  talents,  and  an  eloquence  which  at 
once  gave  him  an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Had  he 
lived,  the  fate  of  the  war  would,  in  all  probahiiity,  have  been  widely  different, 
and  the  expedition  beyond  the  Loire,  which  led  to  such  disastrous  results, 
the  commencement  of  the  most  spendid  success.  Gentle  in  his  manners, 
humane  in  his  conduct,  affable  in  his  demeanour,  1ie  was  adored  by  his 
soldiers,  who  were  at  once  the  most  skilful  and  best  disciplined  of  the  Yen- 
d^n  corps.  In  the  midst  of  the  furies  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  dissensions  of 
rival  chiefs,  he  was  the  enemy  of  intrigue;  free  from  personal  ambition,  he 
was  intrusted  with  an  important  command,  solely  from  his  personal  merits. 
His  character  may  be  appreciated  from  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  his 
yoang  and  weeping  wife,  when  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
"Summon  to  your  aid  all  your  courage;  redouble  your  patience  and  resig- 
nation, you  will  have  need  for  the  exercise  of  all  these  virtues.  We  must  not 
deceive  ourselves ;  we  can  look  for  no  recompense  in  this  world  for  what  we 
are  to  suffer ;  all  that  it  could  offer  would  be  beneath  the  purity  of  our  motives, 
and  the  sanetity  of  our  cause.  We  must  never  expect  human  glory ;  civil 
strife  affords  none.  We  shall  see  our  houses  burned;  we  shall  be. plundered, 
proscribed,  outraged,  calumniated,  perhaps  massacred.  Let  us  thank  God 
for  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since  that  presage,  by  redoubling  the 
merit  of  our  actions,  will  enable  us  to  anticipate  the  heavenly  reward  which 
awaits  those  who  are  courageous  in  adversity,  and  constant  in  suffering.  Let 
us  raise  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  to  Heaven,  it  is  there  that  we  shall  find  a 
guide  which  cannot  mislead,  a  force  which  cannot  be  shaken,  an  eternal 
reward  for  transitory  grief  (2)."  - 

ofcathdi-  Cathelineau,  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  a  charioteer  by  profession, 
""*•  was  the  first  of  the  chiefs  who  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  soldiers.  To  an  extraordinary  degreeof  intelligence,  and  the  strongest 
natural  sagacity,  he  joined  a  nervous  eloquence,  admirably  calculated  to 
influence  the  soldiers.  His  age  was  thirty-four  years;  his  disposition  humble, 
modest,  and  retiring.  Such  was  his  reputation  for  piety  and  rectitude,  that 
the  peasants  called  him  the  Saint  of  Anjou,  and  earnestly  sought  to  be  placed 
in  battle  by  his  side,  deeming  it  impossible  that  those  could  be  wounded  who 
were  near  so  unblemished  a  man  (3). 

LUrSS-jL*"  H^'^ri  ^®  Larochejaquelein,  son  of  the  Marquis  Larochejaquelein, 
qwiein.  was  the  leader  of  all  the  parishes  which  were  situated  round  Chft- 
tillon.  He  refused  to  follow  the  general  tide  of  emigration,  and  on  the  contrary, 
repaired  to  Paris  to  defend  the  constitutional  monarch^ ;  and  when  the  Revolt 
on  the  iOth  August  overturned  the  throne,  he  set  out  for  la  Vendue,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  will  retire  to  my  province,  and  soon  you  will  hear  of  me."  Though 
still  young,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  by  his  invincible 
courage  and  coolness  in  action,  which  gained  for  him  the  simame  of  the 
Intrepid.  He  was  reproached  for  being  too  forward,  carried  away  by  his 
ardour,  and  forgetting  the  general  in  the  soldier.  Frequently  before  making 

(l)  Pi^es  Jast.  No.  10.  Beaach.  i.  il«,  iiZ,  (3)  Uroch.  &5«  Beauch.  i.  91,  92. 

.  {2)  Boach.  25.  Beaach.  i.  &8.  Join,  iii.  392.  Th. 
»r.  no.  LarocU.  93. 
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a  prisoner,  he  offered  to  give  him  the  chance  of  escape  by  a  personal  conflict. 
Councils  of  war^  or  the  duties  of  a  commander,  fatigued  his  buoyant  dispoti* 
tion,  and  he  generally  fell  asleep  after  giving  his  opinion,  and  answered  to' 
the  reproaches  of  his  brother  officers,  ^^  Why  do  you  insist  upon  making  me 
a  general;  I  wish  only  to  be  a  hussar,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  figbting.** 
Notwithstanding  this  passion  for  danger,  he  was  full  of  sweetness  and  hu* 
manity,  and  when  the  combat  was  over,  no  one  was  more  generous  to  the 
vanquished.  Even  after  his  eminent  services,  he  formed  only  the  most 
humble  wishes  for  himself.  ^'  Should  we  replace  the  King  on  the  throne,** 
said  he,  ^^  I  hope  he  will  give  me  a  regiment  of  hussars.''  He  performed  the 
most  eminent  services  in  the  war,  and  at  its  most  critical  period,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  supreme  command.  After  innumerable  heroic  actions, 
he  fell  in  an  obscure  skirmish,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.-Aabin. 
'^  Chance,"  says  the  annalist,  ^'  has  covered  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  hig 
brother  Louis,  with  the  Flower  of  Achilles;  and  never  did  it  blossom  over 
remains  more  worthy  of  the  name  (1)." 
or  M.  do  M.  de  Lescure,  the  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  Henri  de  Uro- 
irfscure.  chejaquelein,  was  distinguished  by  a  bravery  of  totally  diffn^nt 
character;  cool,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  he  was  not  less  daring  than  his 
youthful  comrade;  but  his  valour  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  a  sense  of 
duty.  His  counsels  were  much  regarded  from  his  knowledge  of  fortification 
and  the  art  of  war,  but  a  certain  degree  of  obstinacy  diminished  the  weight 
of  his  opinions.  His  humanity  was  angelic;  during  the  whole  of  that  terrible 
war,  in  which  generals  as  well  as  soldiers  so  often  fought  personally  with 
their  enemies,  no  one  ever  fell  by  his  hand;  and  even  in  the  worst  times, 
when  the  cruelties  of  the  Republicans  had  roused  the  most  gentle  to  fury,  he 
incessantly  laboured  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  Learned,  studious,  and 
thonghLful,  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  most 
severe  economy  to  discbarge  the  debts  of  an  extravagant  father :  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  had  become  a  father,  that  gentler  feelings 
softened  the  native  austerity  of  his  character.  His  young  wife,  only  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Donnissan,  a  rich  heiress^,  united  to  all  the  beauty  and  graces 
more  than  the  courage  of  her  sex.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  ever 
heard  to  swear,  was  when  his  indignant  soldiers  massacred  a  prisoner  behind 
his  back,  whom  be  had  disarmed  in  the  act  of  discharging  a  musket  at  his 
bosom.  The  number  of  lives  which  he  saved  during  the  war  was  incalculable; 
and  alone  of  all  the  chiefs  in  that  memorable  struggle,  it  could  be  said  with 
truth,  that  his  glory  was  unstained  by  human  blood  (2). 

Of d'Eib^e.  In  the  Grand  Army,  as  it  was  called,  of  la  Vendue,  the  principal 
chief  was  M.  d'Elb^e,  of  Saxon  descent,  but  naturalized  in  France.  He  was 
forty  years  old  when  the  contest  commenced,  ignorant  of  the  world,  dcYOut, 
enthusiastic,  and  superstitious;  but  his  principal  merit  consisted  in  an 
extraordinary  coolness  in  danger,  which  rivalled  that  of  Marshal  Ney  himself. 
His  devotion  was  sincere,  but  finding,  like  Cromwell,  that  it  was  the  most 
powerful  lever  to  move  the  peasants,  he  carried  it  to  an  extravagant  height. 
He  acquired,  by  extraordinary  sanctity,. an  unbounded  ascendency  over  his 
soldiers,  and  justified  their  confidence  by  great  talents  as  a  leader,  which 
ultimately  led  to  his  appointment  as  commander  in  chief;  a  situation  which 
he  filled  w  ilh  unshaken  firmness  during  a  period  of  disaster  and  ruin  (3J. 

(1)  G*inoudc,  47.  Donch.  41.  Uroch.  96,  98.  (S)  Jom.  iii.  393.  Thaicau,  Mcm.92.  Bcatch^i* 
Jom.  iii.  393.  97.  Th.  ir.  176. 

(2)  Larocb.  97.  Bonch.  47.  Ileaucli.  i.  147. 
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stofiet.       Stofflet,  an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a  gamekeeper  by  profession^ 
was  early  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  headed  some 
of  the  first  detachments  which  took  the  field.  Endowed  with  a  powerful 
frame,  hardy  in  his  habits,  harsh  in  his  manners,  he  never  acquired,  like  the 
chiefs  of  gentle  blood,  the  love  of  the  soldiers;  but  his  stem  character  and 
unbending  severity  made  him  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  any  other  leader, 
and  on  that  account  his  services  were  highly  prized  by  the  Royalist  gene- 
rals (i).  Active,  intelligent,  and  brave,  he  was  a  skilful  partisan,  rather  than 
a  consummate  general;  and  when  the  death  of  the  other  chiefs  opened  to 
him  the  way  to  a  high  command,  his  ambition  and  jealousy  contributed 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause. 
And  cba.      Gharette,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  band,  succeeded  to  eminence 
""*•        late  in  the  struggle,  and  when  the  war  had  become  an  affair  of 
posts,  rather  than  a  regular  contest.   He  was  originally  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  and  of  a  feeble  and  delicate  constitution ;  but  the  habits  of  the  chase, 
to  which  be  was  passionately  attached,  and  in  which  he  frequently  lay  for 
months  in  the  woods,  strengthened  his  frame  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered 
him  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,  and  made  him  intimately  acquainted 
hoth  with  the  peasantry,  and  the  country  which  he  had  occasion  to  traverse. 
He  was  for  some  days  unwilling  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasantry, 
who  entreated  him  to  take  the  command,  from  a  distrust  of  success  with 
their  feeble  means;  and  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  he  showed  at  once  his 
decision  of  character,  by  requiring  from  them  instantaneous  submission  to 
his  orders,  and  his  spirit  of  devotion,  by  taking  an  oath  on  the  Gospels,  at  the 
High  Altar  of  the  Ghurch  of  Machecoul,  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
the  thro^ie.  His  courage  was  unconquerable,  his  firmness  invincible,  his 
resources  unbounded  :  and  long  after  the  conflict  had  become  hopeless  in 
other  quarters,  he  maintained,  in  the  marshes  and  forests  of  Lower- Yendde, 
a  desperate  struggle.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  achievements,  that 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  followers,  the  Gonvention  offered 
him  a  million  of  francs  if  he  would  retire  to  England ;  but  he  refused  the 
bribe,  and  preferred,  even  with  that  inconsiderable  band,  to  wage  war  with 
a  power  to  which  the  Kings  of  Kurope  were  hastening  to  make  submission  (2). 
Betrayed  at  length  to  his  enemies,  he  met  his  fate  with  unshaken  firmness, 
and  left  the  glorious  name  of  being  the  last  and  most  indomitable  of  the 
Vend^en  chiefs. 

The  troops  which  these  chiefs  commanded  were  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  first,  or  the  Army  of  Anjou,  under  the  orders  of  Bonchamps,  composed 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  destined  to  combat  the  Republicans  from  the 
The  form  side  of  AngCfs.  The  second,  called  the  Grand  Army,  under  the 
I^'roraiiT^  command  of  d'Elbee,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  on 
coMunanded.  important  occasions  it  could  be  raised  to  double  that  amount.  The 
third,  called  the  Army  of  the  Marais,  obeyed  the  orders  of  Gharette,  and  at 
one  time  also  was  raised  to  twenty  thousand  combatants.  Besides  these,  a 
corps  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Montaigut,  to  observe  the 
garrison  of  Lu^on,  and  several  smaller  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to  three 
thousand  men,  kept  up  the  communications  between  these  larger  corps  (5). 
The  early  measures  of  the  Gonvention  to  crush  the  insurrection,  were 

(0  Laroch.  95.  Jom.  iii.  394.  Beaucli.i.  95.  (3)  Jom.  iii.  388.  tarocli.  92.  Th.  iv.  i75»  176. 

(2)  Th.  iv.  175,  and  viii.  216.    Bcaach.  i.  |05, 
106.  Laroch.  415. 
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marked  by  the  bloody  spirit  which  had  so  long  characterised  their  proceedings. 
Orders  were  despatched,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  to  the  Repub- 
lican soldiers,  to  exterminate  men,  women,  children,  animals,  and  vegeution. 
They  sent  against  them  the  ruffian  bands  of  the  Marseillais,  who,  on  their 
s««igj  Or-  arrival  at  Bressuire,  immediately  exclaimed,  that  they  mast  begin 
oinvSnuon  by  massacHng  the  prisoners;  and  surrounding  the  prison,  put  to 
Jaifh  the"  death  eleven  peasants,  who  had  been  seized  in  their  beds  a  few 
Revolt.  ^^yg  before  on  suspicion  of  being  in  concert  with  the  insurgents. 
The  fate  of  these  brave  men,  who  were  cut  down  with  sabres  ^hile  on  their 
knees  praying  to  God,  and  exclaiming  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  excited  a  universal 
enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants.  "  It  is  painful,"  said  the  Republican 
Commissioners,  "to  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  extremities;  but  they  cannot 
be  avoided,  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  no  one  instance, 
have  been  known  to  betray  their  landlords.  We  must  cut  down  the  hedges 
and  woods ;  decimate  the  inhabitants ;  send  the  remainder  into  the  interier 
of  France;  and  repeople  the  country  by  colonies  of  patriots  (1)." 

Nor  were  these  atrocities  the  work  merely  of  the  generals  in  command. 
By  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Convention,  they  were  enjoined  to  proceed  with 
unheard-of  rigour  against  the  insurgents.  By  this  sanguinary  law,  "  all  the 
persons  who  have  taken  any  share  in  the  revolts  are  declared  hors  la  loi, 
and  in  consequence  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  privileges  accorded 
by  law  to  accused  persons ;  if  taken  in  arms,  they  are  to  be  shot  within  twenty- 
four  hours  by  a  military  commission,  proceeding  on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness;  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  revolt,  though  not  Uken  inarms, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  trial  and  punishment ;  all  the  priests 
and  nobles,  with  their  families  and  servants,  shall  undergo  the  same  punish- 
ment ;  the  pain  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  draw  after  it  a  confiscation  of  goods, 
and  the  same  shall  hold  with  those  slain  in  battle,  when  the  corpse  is  iden- 
tified before  the  criminal  judges  (2)." 

The  Royalists,  in  no  instance  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  resorted  to 
any  measures  of  retaliation,  except  at  Machecoul,  where  the  peasants,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  immediately  after  the  insurrection,  and  before  Charette  had 
succeeded  to  the  command,  exercised  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  These 
atrocities,  to  which  the  armies  of  la  Vendue  proper  were  ever  a  stranger,  and 
which  were  severely  repressed  by  Charette,  when  he  arrived  at  the  command, 
did  incalculable  injury  to  the  Royalist  cause,  by  the  horror  which  it  inspired 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  (3).  It  not  only  prevented  the  opulent  city  of 
Nantes  from  joining  the  insurrection,  but  produced  that  obstinate  resistance 
on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  attack  of  Cathelineau,  which  occasioned 
the  first  and  greatest  of  their  reverses. 
I'f!atS%t  ^"^  *^®  Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had  a  more  formidable 
ithTa"'  ^"cn^y  to  contend  with  than  the  unarmed  prisoners,  on  whom  thor 
1795.  '  atrocities  at  Paris  had  so  long  been  exercised.  The  first  expedi- 
tion of  importance  undertaken  by  the  Royalists  was  against  Thouars,  whidi 
was  occupied  by  General  Quetinau,  with  a  division  of  seven  thousand  men. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  peasants  were  brought  into  action  for  the  lirsttime; 
but  their  courage  supplied  the  place  both  of  discipUne  and  experience.  After 
a  severe  fire,  the  ammunition  of  the  Royalists  began  to  fail,  upon  whichM.de 
Lescure  seized  a  fusil  from  a  soldier,  descended  the  heights  on  which  his 

(1)  Bonch.  «>  71,  72,  73.  (3)  Lwocli.  481, 
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troops  were  posted,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  rushed  over  the 
bridge  which  led  to  the  city.  A  tremendous  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry 
deterred  even  the  bravest  of  his  followers,  and  he  stood  alone  amidst  the 
smoke;  he  returned  to  his  companions,  and  exhorted  them-  to  follow  him, 
and  again  tried  the  perilous  pass;  but  again  he  stood  alone,  his  clothes  riddled 
with  balls.  At  this  moment  Henri  de  Larocbejaquelein  came  up,  and  along 
with  Foret,  and  a  single  peasant,  advanced  to  support  their  heroic  comrade; 
all  four  rushed  over  the  bridge,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  now  closely 
pursued  their  steps,  assailed  and  carried  the  barricades,  while  Bonchamps, 
who  had  discovered  a  ford  at  a  short  distance,  destroyed  a  body  of  the  National 
Guard  who  defended  it,  and  drove  the  Republicans  back  to  the  town.  Its  a[ti- 
cient  walls  could  not  long  resist  the  fury  of  the  victors ;  Henri  de  Larocbe- 
jaquelein, by  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  soldier,  reached  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  helped  up  the  boldest  of  his  followers,  and  speedily  the  town  was 
carried.  Six  thousand  prisoners,  twelve  cannons,  and  twenty  caissons, fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  Royalists.  Though  strongly  inclined  to  Republican  princi- 
ples, and  stained  by  the  massacre  of  the  Royalists  in  the  preceding  August, 
the  city  underwent  none  of  the  horrors  which  usually  a  Wait  a  place  taken  by 
assault;  not  an  inhabitant  was  maltreated,  nor  a  house  pillaged ;  the  peasants 
flocked  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God ;  and  amused  themselves  with 
burning  the  tree  of  Liberty,  and  the  papers  of  the  Municipality  (1). 
iib  May.  Eucouragcd  by  this  success,  the  Yend^ans  advanced  against  Ghft- 
taigneraie  which  was  garrisoned  by  four  thousand  Republicans.  By  a  vigorous 
attack  it  was  carried,  and  the  garrison,  after  sustaining  severe  losses,  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  to  Fon tenay .  Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  Royalists  j  but  the 
strength  of  the  army  melted  away  during  the  advance ;  great  numbers  of  the 
peasants  returned  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  place  their  families  in  a  place 
of  security ;  and  when  the  army  came  in  sight  of  Fontenay,  they  only  mus- 
S™"Jg  of  ^rcd  ten  thousand  combatants.  With  this  force  they  assailed  the 
SSriHd  *®^^ '  ^"^  though  M.  de  Lescure  and  Larocbejaquelein  penetrated 
Fontenay.  into  thc  suburbs,  the  Royalists  were  defeated  on  other  sides,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  including  the  celebrated  Marie- 
Jeane,  so  much  the  object  of  their  veneration ;  and  the  victorious  wing 
with  difficulty  drew  off  their  artillery  from  the  place  (2).  This  first  check 
spread  the  deepest  dejection  through  the  army ;  Marie-Jeane,  their  favourite 
cannon,  was  taken ;  they  had  now  only  six  pieces  left;  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted;  the  soldiers  had  only  a  single  cartridge  remaining  for  each  mus- 
ket; and  they  were  returning  in  numbers  to  their  villages.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, the  firmness  of  the  chiefs  restored  the  fortune  of  the  war;  they 
instantly  took  their  determination ;  fell  back  to  ChUtaigneraie,  spoke  cheer- 
folly  to  the  peasants,  declared  that  the  reverse  was  a  punishment  of  Heaven  * 
for  some  disorders  committed  by  the  troops,  and  sent  orders  to-the  priests  in 
the  interior  to  send  forward,  without  delay,  all  the  strength  of  their  pa- 
rishes (3). 

An  unexpected  incident  at  this  period  contributed  in  a  powerful  manner 
to  revive  the  Royalist  cause.  An  Abb^,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Repub- 
\f^  °^  licans,  made  his  escape  to  the  insurgents,  declared  that  he  was 
rfSluuc?.  ^^®  Bishop  of  Agra,  and  arrived  at  ChUtillon  on  the  very  day  of 
^^  the  defeat.  The  peasants,  overjoyed  at  having  a  bishop  amongst 

-  (0  Jom.iii.  394.  Laroch.  |08>  it2.   BoRch.  27.         (2)  Join.  ili.  395.  Laroch.  Ji6,  HT.'Beauch.  i. 
2».  Beaucli.  i.  tei,  163.  171.173. 

{  (3)  Larocb,  11^.  Lac.  xi.Sfi.  Beaucb.  i.  173. 
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them,  flew  to  receive  his  benediction,  and  floclicd  in  multitudes,  full  of 
confidence,  singing  Psalnos  and  Litanies,  to  rejoin  the  army.  Thirty-fiye 
thousand  were  speedily  assembled,  and  the  Royalist  leaders  lost  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm  to  repair  the  late  disaster.  Bon- 
champs  commanded  the  right,  Gathelineau  the  centre,  and  d'Elb^e  the  left, 
while  Henri  Larochejaquelein  led  the  small  but  determined  band  of  horse- 
men. On  the  following  day  they  returned  to  J^ontenay,  where  the  Republi- 
cans, ten  thousand  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  drawn  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  town  to  receive  them.  The  Royalist  army  received  absolu- 
tion on  their  knees;  and  M.  de  Lescure  addressed  them  in  these  words:— 
**  Let  us  advance,  my  sons;  we  have  no  powder;  we  can  only  retake  the  can- 
non with  our  staffs;  Marie-Jeanne  must  be  rescued;  she  will  be  the  prize  of 
the  swiftest  of  foot  amongst  you.''  The  peasants  answered  with  acclamations; 
but  when  ihey  approached  the  Republican  guns,  the  severity  of  the  Ore  made 
the  bravest  hesitate.  Upon  this  M.  de  Lescure  advanced  above  thirty  paces 
before  his  men,  directly  in  front  of  a  battery  of  six  pieces,  which  was  dis- 
charging grape  with  the  utmost  violence,  stood  there,  took  off  his  hat,  ex- 
claimed '^  Vive  le  Roi  I "  and  slowly  returned  to  the  troops.  His  clothes  were 
Victory  pierced,  his  spurs  carried  away,  his  boots  torn,  but  he  himself  stiD 
Jiwiciia^'t"  unwounded.  "  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  you  see  the  Blues  do  not 
Fontenay.  fcnow  how  to  firc."  This  dccldcd  the  peasants ;  they  rushed  for- 
ward with  rapidity;  but  before  they  reached  the  battery  a  new  incident 
arrested  their  course;  they  perceived  on  an  eminence  a  cross,  and  the 
whole  soldiers  instantly  fell  on  their  knees,  under  the  fire  of  the  cannon.  An 
officer  vnshed  to  raise  them,  "  Allow  them,"  said  Lescure, "  to  pray  to  God, 
they  will  not  fight  the  worse  for  it."  In  effect,  a  moment  after,  the  men 
sprung  up,  and  rushed  forward,  armed  with  staffs,  and  the  butt-end  of  their 
musketS)  with  such  resolution,  to  the  cannon  mouths,  that  the  artillery-men 
deserted  them,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards  the  town.  Meanwhile,  M.de 
Bouchamps,  who  had  skilfully  disposed  his  right  wing  in  an  oblique  order, 
pushed  for  ward  with  his  men,  and  threw  in  so  murderous  a  fire,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  paces,  that  on  his  side  also  the  Republicans  gave  way,  and  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  victors  and  fugitives  entered  together  into  the 
town,  headed  by  Lescure,  who  was  the  first  man  within  the  gates.  No  sooner 
was  he  there  than  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  save  the  vanquished,  incessantly 
exclaiming,  "Lay  down  your  arms;  quarter  to  the  vanquished."  Forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  several  thousand  muskets,  ammunition,  and  stores  in 
abundance,  rewarded  this  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  Royalist  arms,  who 
sustained  no  serious  loss  excepting  that  arising  from  a  wound  of  Bonchamps, 
who  was  shot  by  a  traitor  to  whom  he  had  just  given  his  life.  It  was  not  the 
'  least  part  of  their  success,  in  the  estimation  of  the  peasants,  that  they  retook 
Marie-Jeanne,  which  was  rescued  from  the  Republicans  by  Foret,  who  wlh 
his  own  hand,  slew  two  gendarmes  who  guarded  it.  The  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited by  the  recovery  of  this  favourite  piece  of  artillery  was  unbounded. 
Filled  with  joy,  the  peasants  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  embraced 
their  favourite  cannon,  covered  it  with  branches,  flowers,  and  garlands,  and 
themselves  drew  it  into  the  market-place  in  Fontenay,  preparatory  to  ib 
removal  ta  a  place  of  security  in  the  Bocage  (1 ). 
The  royalists  were  much  perplexed  with  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 

(0  Uroch.  122»  123*  12S.  Boncb.  33*  3S.  Lac  xii.  28*  29.  Beaach.  i.  175*  178*  179. 
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the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  who  were  now  in  their 
hands.  To  retain  them  in  custody  was  impossible,  for  they  had  no  fortitied 
places;  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Republicans,  and  murder  them,  out  of 
the  question.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  shave  their  heads,  and  send 
them  back  to  the  Republicans;  a  resolution,  the  execution  of  which  caused 
no  small  merriment  to  the  soldiers.  After  the  success  at  Fontenay,  it  was 
proposed  to  advance  to  Niort,  where  all  the  Republican  troops  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  assembled;  but  the 'peasants  returned  so  rapidly  to  their 
homes  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible.  In  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
the  capture  of  the  town,  three-fourths  of  the  army  had  returned  to  the  Bo- 
cage^  to  recount  their  exploits  to  their  agitated  families.  It  was  resolved 
therefore  to  withdraw  from  their  conquest,  which  was  an  indefensible  post, 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  army  re- 
entered the  Bocage  (i). 

RepMted  Meanwhile,  equal  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Yend^ens 
i^l'tSllu^  in  other  quarters.  Gathelineau,  Stofflet,  and  Gharrette,  had  defeated 
^'  all  the  Republican  bodies  which  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the 
parts  of  la  Vendue  where  they  commanded,  and  the  latter  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Isle  of  Noirmontier.  Successful  combats  took  place  at  Yetiers 
and  Dou^,  and  Montrenil,  which  all  tended  to  elevate  the  spirit  of  the 
troops;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  unite  all  their  forces  for  the  attack 
of  the  important  city  of  Saumur,  where  the  Convention,  who  were  now 
makmg  thie  noost  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the  insurrection,  had  collected 
twenty-two  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  great  number  of  National 
Guards  (2). 

The  Royalist  army,  forty  thousand  strong,  approached  Saumur  on  the 
10th  June.  The  Republican  army  had  taken  post  in  a  fortified  camp  which 
snrronnded  the  town.  Their  left  rested  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the  old 
castle,  their  right  on  Saint-Florent,  while  formidable  batteries  lined  all  the 
intermediate  space  between  these  points.  Field-works  had  been  thrown  up, 
and  in  many  places  redoubts  completed,  to  strengthen  their  intrenched  camp, 
which  covered  the  whole  space  running  through  the  heights  from  the  broad 
and  deep  stream  of  the  Thou^  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Sixteen  thousand 
men,  and  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  assembled  in  that 
important  post,  which  commanded  one  of  the  chief  passages  over  that  great 
mer(3). 

While  the  chiefs  were  deliberating  about  the  best  mode  of  attacking  this 
formidable  camp,  the  Yend^ns  of  their  own  accord,  engaged  in  the  attack. 
Snch  was  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  some  siuccessf  u1  skir- 
mishes in  which  the  advanced  guard  was  engaged,  that  the  whole  army  pre- 
cipitated itself  upon  the  town  without  waiting  for  the  command  of  their 
leaders.  This  tumultuous  assault,  without  any  orders,  was  little  calculated 
to  ensure  success;  M.  de  Lescure  was  wounded ;  the  sight  of  his  blood,  whom 
they  believed  invulnerable,  shook  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  charge 
^10.  of  cuirassiers  completed  their  disorder.  The  peasants,  seeing  that 
▼ie^'?  their  balls  could  not  pierce  these  steel-clad  enemies,  fled  in  conf  u- 
^^*  siou',  and  were  only  rallied  by  M.  de  Lescure  behind  some  ov^r- 
tnmed  waggons,  which  formed  a  barricade  in  the  line  of  their  flight.  The 


(0  Reanch.  i.  19$,  196.  Laroch.  127.  (3)  Beaach.  i.  i98»  199. 

(3)  Ue.  xii.  10,  11.  Jon.  iii.  399.  Beavch.  i. 
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Royalist  leaders,  as  well  as  the  confusion  would  admit,  now  took  measures 
to  attack  in  regular  form.  Stofflet  and  Catheiineau  directed  their  forces 
against  the  heights,  and  made  a  feint  against  the  castle ;  while  Lescure  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  to  assault  the  bridge  of  Fouchard,  and 
turn  the  redoubts  of  Bournan ;  and  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  marched  with 
his  division  towards  the  meadows  of  Yarrins,  to  storm  on  that  side  the 
intrenched  camp.  While  Lescure  was  rallying  his  men  behind  the  waggons, 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  assailed  the  Republican  camp  on  the  other  side, 
where  it  was  protected  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.  Finding  that  the  soldiers 
hesitated  to  cross  the  fosse,  he  took  off  his  hat,  threw  it  into  the  ditch,  and 
exclaiming  "  Who  will  get  it  for  me?"  plunged  in  himself,  and  was  the  first 
to  seize  it,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  now  broke  through  in  great  num- 
bers, escaladed  the  rampart,  and  entered  the  town.  Followed  by  sixty  foot- 
soldiers,  he  traversed  the  streets,  crossed  the  bridges  of  the  Loire,  planted 
cannon  on  thein  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Republicans,  and  pursued  them 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  road  to  Tours.  General  Goustard,  who 
commanded  the  Republicans  on  the  heights  of  Bournan,  "was  now  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  he  took  the 
bold  resolution  to  enter  Saumur,  taking  the  victorious  Royalists  in  rear.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  '*•  -^s  the  bridge,  where  the  Vendeens  had 
established  a  battery,  which  col  ^d  the  passage.  Goustard  ordered  a 

regiment  of  cuirassiers,  supported  by  the  volunteers  of  Orleans,  to  storm  the 
battery.  "  Where  areyou  sending  us?"  said  the  soldiers.  "  To  death,"  replied 
Goustard;  "  the  safety  of  the  Republic  requires  it."  The  brave  cuirassiers 
charged  at  the  gallop,  and  carried  the  guns ;  but  the  Orleans  volunte^ 
disbanded  under  the  fire,  and  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  them  to  the 
Royalists.  While  these  advantages  were  gained  on  their  side,  M.  de  Lescure 
had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  soldiers,  who,  by  falling  on  their  faces  when  the 
artillery  was  discharged,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  redoubts  opposed  to 
them,  while  Stofflet  broke  into  the  town,  and  completed  the  victory  (1). 

The  trophies  of  the  Yend^ens  in  this  great  victory,  by  far  more  important 
than  any  yet  gained  over  the  Republicans  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  were 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  eleven  thousand  pri- 
soners, with  the  loss  only  of  sixty  men  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded. 
9n  the  following  day,  the  castle  surrendered,  with  fourteen  hundred  men, 
and  all  the  artillery  which  it  contained,  and  gave  them  the  command  of  both 
banks  of  the  Loire.  The  Royalists  shaved  the  heads  of  their  prisoners,  and 
sent  them  back  to  the  Republicans  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  not 
again  serving  against  la  Yendee ;  an  illusory  condition,  speedily  violated  bf 
the  bad  faith  of  their  antagonists.  This  humanity  was  the  more  remark- 
able (2),  as  at  this  period  the  Republicans  had  already  commenced  their 
inhuman  system  of  massacring  their  prisoners,  and  all  taken  in  arms  against 
the  Gonvention. 
atheiinrau  After  thc  capture  of  Saumur,  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Ge- 
c^miSinder.  Hcrals  was  dividcd  as  to  the  course  which  they  should<*pursuc;  bu 
inchief.  ^j  length  they  were  determined  by  the  consideration  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  possession  of  Nantes,  which  would  open  up  a  communica- 
tion with  England,  and  serve  as  a  d^pot  and  base  for  future  operations  up  lb« 
course  of  the  Loire,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  this  plan. 

r  (1)  Lac.  xii.  31,  32.  Jom.  iii.  396.  Larocb,  137»         (2)  Urocli,  l4l.  Uc,  xii.  12, 33. 
138i  lil>  Tb.  T.  50.  Beaach.  a.  204,  208. 
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This  resolution  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  the  Royalist  cause,  by  turning  iheir 
Grand  Army  from  the  road  to  Paris,  where  it  might  have  arrived,  and  stifled 
the  Reign  of  Blood  in  its  cradle,  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  following  the 
taking  of  Saumur;  but  it,  nevertheless,  was  ably  conceived,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  course  of  Ihie  Loire  formed  the  line 
of  the  Royalist  operations,  aud  that  Nantes  was  indispensable  to  their  secu- 
rity. The  day  after  the  battle,  M.  Bonchamps  arrived  with  his  divi$ion,  five 
thousand  strong,  while  two  noble  young  men,  Charles  Beaumont  d'Auti- 
champ,  and  the  Prince  of  Talmont,  also  joined  the  Royalist  cause;  at  the  same 
time,  the  supreme  command  was  given  by  the  Council  of  Generals,  to  the 
peasant,  Cathelineau;  a  striking  proof  of  the  disinterested  magnanimity, 
which  distinguished  the  noble  chiefs  of  the  army, — while,  by  a  strange  con- 
trast, Biron,  a  peer  of  France,  and  son  of  a  marshal,  led  the  Republican 
forces  (i). 

M.  Bonchamps,  who  was  gifted  with  the  true  mill t£iry  genius,  strongly 
urged  a  descent  into  Brittany,  to  obtain  a  communication  with  the  ocean,  and 
thereafter  an  immediate  advance  to  Paris;  and,  if  this  plan  could  have  been 
adopted,  it  might  have  led, to  incalculable  results.  But  the  other  leaders, 
though  brave  and  able  men,  were  not  equally  penetrated  with  the  necessity 
of  striking  at  the  decisive  moment^ at, {jije  heart  of  their  enemies;  and,  be- 
sides, great  diflBculty  was  anticip^i.;:v^,r^vi|Prevailing  on  the  peasants  to  un- 
dertake so  distant  an  expedition,  or  jjeaeve  that  any  thing  could  be  required 
of  them  beyond  the  sight  of  their  beloved  Bocage.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  descend  the  Loire  to  Nantes,  in  order  to  secure  a  firm  footing  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  open  a  communication  with  England ;  after  which,  it  was  thought, 
more  distant  operations  might,  with  more  safety,  be  attempted  (:2). 
l^&tU  ^  garrison  having  been  left  in  Saumur,  to  maintain  the  passage  of 
in  tbf ir  at-  thc  Lolro,  the  Grand  Army  under  Cathelineau,  after  occupying 
Su^.""  Angers,  which  was  hastily  abandoned  by  the  Republicans,  advanced 
towards  Nantes,  by  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  Charette,  who  had 
twenty  thousand  men  under  his  command,  was  invited  to  co-operate  in  the 
attempt  on  the  left.  During  the  march,  however,  the  ardour  of  the  peasants 
was  sensibly  diminished ;  they  had  been  long  absent  from  home,  and  lamented, 
the  interruptioa  of  their  agricultural  labours;  nor  could  any  thing  persuade 
them,  that,  after  having  gained  so  many  victories,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  so  distant  a  place  as  Nantes.  Great  numbers  left  their  colours, 
and  returned  to  their  fields;  and  when  the  main  army  approached  that  city, 
it  hardly  amounted  to  ten  thousand  combatants.  The  hour  of  attack  was 
agtbjaae.  fixed  at  two  o'clock  ou  the  morning  of  the  29th  June;  and  Cha- 
rette, on  bis  side,  commenced  the  assaiult  at  that  hour;  but  the  army  of  Ca- 
thelineau having  been  detained  ten  hours  before  the  little  town  of  Niort,  did 
not  arrive  till  ten.  They  were  there  arrested  by  a  few  hundred  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  fought  with  heroic  valour.  Notwithstanding  this  delay,  the 
united  forces  commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  Cathelineau  had 
actually  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest  of  his  troops,  into  the  town, 
when  on  the  Place  Viarmis,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast. 
The  peasants,  in  despair,  carried  him  out  of  the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the 
advantages  they  bad  gained;  and  although  the  combat  continued  for  eighteen 


^(1)  Uc.xu.  125.  Beauclui.  210-212, 215, 219.         (2)  TU.  v.  66,  67. 
Th.  V.  50.  Join.  iii.  39T,  399. 
II. 
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hours,  the  want  of  a  leader  rendered  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  no  avail) 
and  the  enterprise  failed  (i). 

This  check  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Vend^n  cause.  The  army 
was  dissolved  in  an  instant.  The  brave  Gathelineau  was  disabled  by  his 
wound ;  officers,  soldiers,  hastily  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  recrossed 
the  Loire;  the  right  bank  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  men  in  groups  of 
twenty  and  thirty  straggled  homewards.  After  an  interval  of  a  fortnight,  Ca- 
thclineau  expired  of  his  wound,  to  the  inexpressible  regret  of  both  the  chidis 
and  soldiers,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  best  hopes  of  the  re-esta- 
3vLiy  H.  blishment  of  the  Royalist  cause.  The  death  of  the  commander  was 
announced  by  a  peasant  to  the  anxious  grotip  who  surrounded  the  hoose 
where  he  breathed  his  last,  in  these  simple  words : — ^^The  good  Gathelineaa 
has  restored  his  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it,  to  avenge  his  glory  (2)." 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the  side  of  Nantes,  a  formidable 
invasion  by  disciplined  troops  and  able  generals  was  defeated  in  the  Bocage. 
Westermann,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  insurgents,  on  the  10th  August,  having 
organized  w  hat  he  called  a  German. Legion,  from  soldiers  trained  in  the  re- 
gular wars  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  entertaining  the  most  supreme  cod* 
tempt  for  the  insurgents,  penetrated,  during  the  absence  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Royalists  at  Nantes,  into  the  heart  of  la  Vend^.  He  made  himself 
master  in  the  first  instance  of  Parthenay  and  Amaillou,  which  he  reduced  to 
June  ao.  ashcs,  aud  burnt  Glisson,  the  chateau  of  M.  de  Lescure.  The  leaden 
fled  to  Chdtilion,  where  the  Supreme  Royalist  Council  ^ns  jassembled;  bat 
J«iy  3.  this  last  refuge  was  soon  after  invaded  by  Westermann,  who  barnl 
to  the  ground  the  castle  of  La  Darbeiiiere,  the  domain  of  M.  de  Larodheja* 
quelein.  But  here  terminated  the  success  of  this  rash  enterprise.  M.  de  Les- 
cure had  apprised  tlie  other  chiefs  of  the  danger,  who  were  now  advancing 
by  forced  marches  to  his  aid.  Stolftet  and  Bonchamps  arrived  with  their  di- 
visions, while  the  tocsin  roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  parishes; 
and  an  able  attack  directed  by  Lescure,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  country,  proved  completely  successful.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  two- 
thirds  of  Westermann's  army  were  destroyed ;  and  the  fugitives  who  escaped, 
owed  their  salvation  to  the  humanity  of  the  very  general  whose  chAteaa  they 
had  just  burned.  Westermann,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  escaped  outof  tbe 
Bocage,  with  a  few  followers,  and  was  in  the  end  sent  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold  (5)^ 

After  Cathelineau's  death,  M.  d'Elb^e  was  appointed  g^eralissimo,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  all  the  chiefs  exerted  to  reassemble  the  army.  Such  was  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  other  leaders,  that  Bonchamps,  qualified  above  all 
others  for  tbe  situation,  made  his  own  officers  vote  for  his  rival.  Meanwhile, 
Biron,  having  collected  fifty  thousand  troops,  commenced  a  regular  invasion 
of  the  Bocage  in  four  divisions,  Extending  from  the  Loire  to  the  S^vre.  This 
invasion  was  at  first  attended  with  success  :  the  Royalists,  With  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  attacked  General  Labarolljere,  who,  with  fifteen  thousand, 
was^  established  at  Martigne-Briant;  but  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  they 
Aug.  i3.  were  defeated,  and  retired  to  Coron.  Thither  they  were  pursued  by 
Santerre,  who  deemed  himself  now  secure  of  conquest :  but  a  dreadful  reverse 
awaited  them.  The  tocsin  was  sounded  in  all  the  parishes;  the  Curate  of 

(I)  Lac.xii.  127.    Larodi.  153,  155.    Th.  v.  69,         (2)  Laroch.  156,  174.  Beaucb.  1.252.253. 
70.  Bcauct  i.  258-248.  (3)  Th.  v.  121, 122.  Beauch.  i.  357—264. 
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St.-Laad,  who  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  collected  all  the 
i«hn-  forces  of  the  neighbouring  districts;  and  on  the  17th  the  Repub- 
licans were  attacked,  while  marching  in  column  on  the  highroad,  in  front 
and  flank  at  the  same  time,  and  driven  back  in  the  utmost  disorder,  towards 
Saumur,  and  Chinon,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  all  their  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  ammunition  (1). 

Auf.  i3.        Soon  after,  M.  d^Eib^,  with  Gharette,  attacked  a  corps  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  at  Lucon ;  but  although  success  at  first  attended  the  Royalists, 
they  were  ultimately  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  greatest  disaster  experienced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  having  followed,  on  M.  Lescure's 
advice,  a  plan  of  attack,  which,  though  admirably  adapted  for  regular  troops, 
Tvas  not  suited  to  the  desultory  and  impetuous  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by 
the  peasantry.  The  whole  artillery  of  the  Royalists  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans,  had  not  Larochejaquelein,  at  the  head  of  sixty  of 
the  bravest  of  his  followers,  by  prodigies  of  valour,  arrested  the  pursuit  at 
the  bridge  of  Dissay  (2). 
c«.rr«i  In.    Eucouragcd  by  this  success,  the  armies  of  the  Convention,  now 
iSi^g«°i«***  greatly  reinforced  by  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  on  all  sides 
ail  sides,     invaded  the  Rocage.  Sanlerre,  fatally  celebrated  in  the  Revolution, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  powerful  bodies  of  regular  soldiers;  Chantonnay  was 
occupied,  and  the  country  wherever  they  penetrated,  devastated  with  fire 
and  sword;  even  the  farm-houses  and  the  mills  were  consumed,  in  obedience 
to  the  ordersof  the  Convention.  But  a  severe  retribution  was  awaiting  them. 
The  Royalists  sounded  the  tocsin  in  all  the  parishes,  and  having  reassembled 
the  peasants,  made  a  combined  and  skilful  attack  on  the  Republican  force 
s^p*.  6-        seven  thousand  strong,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantonnay.  It 
proved  completely  successful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  valour  of  the 
division  of  Bonchamps,  which,  not  having  shared  in  the  preceding  reverses, 
had  preserved  all  its  wonted  enthusiasm  *  the  Republicans  were  routed,  lyith 
the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage;  and  such  was  the  carnage,  that 
scarce  eighteen  hundred  could  be  reassembled  after  the  battle,  and  Santerre 
himself  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (3) .  At  the  same 
time  Charette  maintained  an  obstinate  contest  in  Lower  la  Vendee;  and 
though  frequently  defeated,  never  suffered  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  his 
reverses,  and  destroyed  several  Republican  columns  that  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  his  district^ 
Arrival  of     But  tho  Convcntiou,  which  was  at  last  wakened  to  a  full  sense  of 
Sn  of  May.  thc  daugcr  of  the  war,  were  now  collecting  forces  on  all  sides  to 
emce.         crush  ihc  insurgcuts.  The  garrison  of  Mayence,  fourteen  thousand 
strong,  commanded  by  Richer,  and  which  the  Allies,  with  culpable  negli- 
gence, had  not  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  only  bound  not  to  combat  the 
Allies  for  a  year,  was  despatched  by  post  to  the  scene  of  action;  and  great 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde,  which  had  been  restored  on 
the  same  condition,  soon  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Not  only  the  Natio- 
nal Guards,  but  the  kvee  en  masse  of  the  neighbouring  departments,  were 
assembled;  and  before  the  middle  of  September,  upwards  of  200,000  men 
surrounded  la  Vend^  on  all  sides;  and  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  threat- 

(1)  Join.  iii.  400;  HI,   Beawh.  i.  278. 28«,  297-         (3)  Jom  iii.  247.  402.  Laroch.  195.  Beauch.  ii. 
(8)  Laroch.  i.  194.  Join.  iv.  290.  7.  Lac.  xU.  129. 
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ened  to  crush  its  revolt.  To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Royalists 
were  divided  into  four  divisions,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  under 
the  command  of  Charetle,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  under  Bonchamps; 
M.  de  Larochejaquelein  in  Anjou,  and  M.  de  Lescure  in  Eastern  Poitou,  while 
d'Elbee  retained  the  supreme  command  (i), 
Abij^design   fhe  pbu  which  Bonchamps  strenuously  recommended,  and  which 
ciiam^T^'      bears  the  marks  of  great  military  genius,  was  to  allow  the  enemy 
Tdoplid'""*  to  penetrate,  in  detached  columns,  into  the  Boeage;  to  overwhelm 
them  successively  by  a  junction  of  the  Royalist  forces  in  that  district,  who 
occupied  a  central  position,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  moment  of 
alarm,  cross  the  Loire,  rouse  the  Royalist  population  of  Brittany,  and  nourish 
the  war  from  the  resources  of  an  hitherto  untouched  country.  "What  for- 
tunate accident,"  said  he,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the 
enemy?  In  it  I  see  clearly  the  hand  of  God  for  the  safety  of  la  Vendue.  The 
Republicans  have  at  length  discovered  the  secret  of  our  victories;  they  wish 
to  concentrate  their  forces  to  overwhelm  us  by  their  mass.  We  may,  indeed, 
repulse  the  army  of  Mayence;  but  will  it  not  return  to  the  charge,  with  accu- 
mulated numbers  and  resistless  force?  Let  us  then  anticipate  the  enemy. 
Brittany  calls  us ;  let  us  march  and  extend  our  destinies.  Let  us  no  longer  be 
deceived  by  the  hope  that  the  Coalesced  Powers  will  restore  the  monarchy; 
that  glory  is  reserved  for  us  alone.  Masters  of  a  harbour  on  the  ocean,  we 
will  find  the  Princes  Royal  at  our  head,  and  we  will  at  length  acquire  that 
political  consistence  (2),  without  which  we  cannot  hope  for  durable  success.** 
D'Elbde  combated  the  latter  part  of  the  project  as  too  hazardous  in  the  irre- 
gular state  of  the  army;  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  remam 
on  the  defensive  in  la  Vendue. 
Re'u'biicair  '^  ^^^  ^^^  ^T^^  ®^  Charctte  which  flrst  found  itself  assailed  by  the 
arforfou'. '  immense  forces  of  the  Republicans.  The  Vend^ens  were  there  at- 
tacked by  the  redoubtable  garrison  of  Mayence,  which  crossed  -the  Loire,  and 
invaded  the  country  on  the  10th  September.  The  Royalists  were  defeated  in 
several  encounters,  and  driven  back  by  this  invasion,  Bonchamps  was  de- 
feated near  the  rocks  of  £rigny,  while  Lescure  experienced  a  check  at  Tliouars, 
and  the  whole  Lower  Poitou  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertions  of  Gharette.  The  successive  retreat  of  these  columns, 
however,  brought  the  Royalist  forces  nearer  each  other;  and  a  simultaneous 
effort  was  made  by  all  their  forces.  D'Elbde,  and  Bonchamps,  who  had  now 
recovered  from  his  wound,  having  united  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  army 
having  received  the  benediction  of  the  Curate  of  St.-Laud,  and  heard  high 
mass  at  midnight,  they  attacked  the  Republicans  at  daybreak  on  the  19th 
19th  Sept.      September.  The  Royalists  were  forty  thousand  strong;  the  Repub- 
licans somewhat  less  numerous,  but  they  Embraced  the  garrison  of  Mayence, 
the  best  soldiers  in  France.  All  the  chiefs  felt  that  this  invasion  must,  at  all 
hazards,  be  repelled,  and  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  when  they  must 
conquer  or  die.  Charetle,  certain  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  generals, 
had  arranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  blocking  up  the  road  to  Torfoo. 
Plis  defeated  and  discouraged  troops,  however,  could  not  long  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  veterans  of  Richer;  they  were  broken,  and  falling  into  confu- 
sion, when  M.  de  Lescure,  seeing  affairs  wellnigh  desperate,  exclaimed— 

(I)  Jom  iii.  300.  Larocli.  l07,  200.  Bcauch.ii."        (2)  Jom.  iv.  300.    Bcauch.  ii.  20*  27-   Uwdi. 
21,  and  i.  313.  199. 
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"Are there  not  four  hundred  men  brave  enough  to  die  with  me?"  The  pea- 
sants of  the  parish  of  Echanbroignes,  seventeen  hundred  strong,  answered 
him  with  shouts,  and  this  feeble  division  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Repub- 
lican forces  for  two  hours,  till  the  division  of  Bonchamps  arrived.  This 
reinforcement  speedily  changed  the  face  of  affairs;  the  peasants^  dispersed  in 
single  file,  behind  the  hedges  which  enveloped  the  Republicans,  kept  up  a 
murderous  fire  on  every  side ;  the  cannon  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
whole  army  thrown  into  confusion.  Nothing  but  the  heroic  devotion  of  Co- 
lonel Chouardin^  and  his  regiment,  who  maintained  the  bridge  of  Boussay, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  wholly  destroyed  before  they  abandoned  it, 
preserved  the  invading  army  from  total  destruction  (1). 

Still  the  Royalists  had  not  a  moment  to  lose;  it  was  indispensable  to  attack 
immediately  the  corps  of  General  Beysser,  which  was  on  the  point  of  effecting 
Sept.  ao.  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Kl(5ber.  On  the  day  after  their  victory 
at  Torfou,  they  surprised  him  at  Montaigu,  and  routed  the  Republicans  en- 
tirely, with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition.  This 
was  followed  by  the  surprise  and  total  defeat  of  General  Mukinski  at  St.-Ful- 
sept.  »2.  gent,  by  Charette  and  Lescure,  while,  on  the  very  same  day,  Bon- 
champs and  d'Elbee  assailed  the  retreating  columns  of  General  Either, 
encumbered  with  twelve  hundred  chariots,  and  after  throwing  them  into  con- 
fusion, captured  a  large  portion  of  their  baggage ;  but  this  success,  though 
considerable,  was  nothing  to  what  would  have  been  obtained,  had  the  whole 
Royalist  forces  been  united,  as  they  should  have  been,  against  the  formidable 
bandsof  Mayence(2). 

Dcriat'tf  I^  other  quarters  the  Venddens  were  equally  successful.  General 
R^^'gnoi  Rossignol,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  indeed,  defeated  an  ill-con- 
•t  coron.  certed  attack  of  the  Royalist  chiefs,  Talmont  and  Autichamp ;  but 
having,  after  this  success,  advanced  with  Santerre  to  Coron,  he  was  there 
attacked  by  Piron  and  Larochejaquelein,  \>  ho  had  succeeded  in  rousing  all 
the  population  in  the  neighbouring  parishes;  and  with  such  skill  were  the 
Royalist  operations  conducted,  that  the  Republican  array  was  pierced  in  the 
centre,  and  entirely  dispersed,  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their 
Sfpt.  18.  ammunition  taken.  Immediately  after  this  success,  a  detachment 
<rf  the  Royalist  forces  were  despatched  against  General  Duhoux,  who  had 
crossed  Pont-de-Ce,  and  was  driving  the  Vendeen  detachments  before  him; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  heights  of  St.-Larabert,  than  he  was 
assailed  by  the  bulk  of  the  Royalist  forces,  while  Bernier,  a  farmer's  servant 
in  the  parish  of  St.-Lambert,  swam  across  the  river,  arid  attacked  them  in 
i'ear  with  the  armed  peasants  in  his  vicinity.  The  rout  soon  was  complete ; 
all  the  artillery  of  the  invaders  was  taken,  and  their  column,  nine  thousand 
strong,  totally  destroyed.  Such  was  the  terror  produced  by  these  defeats, 
that  the  levee  en  masse  assembled  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  dispersed 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  regular  forces  of  the  Republicans,  on  all 
sides,  quitted  the  Vendeen  territory  (3j. 

«cn«.rai  Dp-  Thus,  by  a  series  of  most  brilliant  military  combinations,  seconded 
nyiiicaV  by  the  most  heroic  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  peasants,  was  the 
Invasion,     inyggion  pf  gj^  armlcs,  amountiug  to  100,000  regular  troops,  part 


..  (l)  Jom.  iy.  302,  303.  Larocli.  213,  214.  Beauch.         (3)  Join.  iv.  304—307.  Laroch.  202—210.  Beaucli. 
»V34-41.  ii.  28-32. 
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of  whom  were  the  best  soldiers  of  France,  defeated,  and  losses  inflicted  on 
the  Republicans,  incomparably  greater  than  they  had  suffered  from  all  the 
Allies  put  together  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  a  striking  proof  of 
the  admirable  skill  with  which  their  chiefs  had  availed  themselves  of  their 
central  position  and  peculiar  mode  of  fighting  to  crush  the  invading  forces, 
and  a  memorable  instance  of  what  can  be  effected  by  resolute  men,  een 
without  the  advantages  of  regular  organization,  if  ably  conducted,  against 
the  most  formidable  superiority  of  military  force. 

But  the  Vend^ens  had  to  contend  with  a  redoubtable  adversary,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  invading  army,  from  which  most  was  to  be  apprehended,  was 
that  which  had  suffered  least  from  their  attacks.  The  Convention  made  the 
Vigorous  most  vigorous  efforts  to  meet  the  danger.  Barrere,  in  a  report  to 
rte'GovJrS?  the  Convention,  declared  "  The  inexplicable  la  Vendue  still  exists; 
mcntat  i»aru.  twenty  tlmcs  Slncc  this  rebellion  broke  out  have  your  representa- 
tives, your  generals,  the  committee  itself,  declared  that  it  was  stifled,  and  yet 
it  exists  more  formidable  than  ever.  We  thought  we  could  destroy  it;  the 
tocsin  sounded  in  all  the  neighbouring  departments;  a  prodigious  number  of 
armed  citizens  were  assembled  to  crush  the  insurrection  ;  and  a  sudden  panic 
has  dissolved  the  whole  like  a  cloud.  You  must  change  your  system ;  one  des- 
potic chief  must  head  your  armies^  a  term  must  be  put  to  the  existence  of 
.  the  brigands.  Like  the  Giant  in  the  fable,  which  was  no  longer  invincible  bat 
when  he  touched  the  earth,  you  must  sever  them  from  their  native  soil  before 
you  can  destroy  them,^^  In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  General  L^helle 
was  appointed  Generalissimo ;  the  Brest  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  to  co-operate 
with  the  armies ;  and  a  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the^  troops,  enjoining 
them  to  exterminate  the  \end^en's  before  the  20th  of  October  (1). 

Meanwhile  the  peasants,  as  usual,  seeing  the  present  danger  over,  returned 
to  their  homes ;  the  standards  of  the  generals  were  almost  deserted.  Te 
Denm  was  sung  in  all  the  parishes,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants. M.  de  Lescure,  at  the  ceremony  in  his  own  parish  church,  knelt 
behind  a  column  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  his  coun- 
trymen. On  learning  the  massacres  which  the  Republicans  were  making  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  which  were  commanded 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  forbidding  them  to  give  quarter,  the  Roya- 
list soldiers  loudly  demanded  reprisals  upon  the  numerous  captives  who  were 
in  their  hands;  but  the  leaders  expressed  such  horror  at  the  proposal,  that 
they  always  succeeded  in  preventing  it  from  being  carried  into  effect.  The 
formidable  bands  of  Mayence,  at  this  time,  were  so  much  disgusted  with  the 
savage  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  that  they  offered,  if  their  pay  was  gua- 
ranteed, to  join  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  Royalist  cause;  but  the  large 
sum  required  for  this  purpose,  amounting  to  400,000  francs,  joined  to  the 
suspicions  of  the  Royalists  that  some  treachery  was  intended,  rendered  a 
design  abortive,  ^hich,  if  executed,  would  have  given  a  decisive  preponde- 
rance to  the  Vendeen  forces  (2). 
Ruinous  di-  Unfortunately  at  this  time,  when  their  enemies  were  concentrt- 
JieToi^ai-  tingundef  one  ablehand,thewholeof  the  Vendeen  war,  iheRoyalist 
*»"•  chiefs,  divided  about  the  points  to  which  their  forces  should  be 

directed,  separated  their  troops,  Charette  drawing  oflF  towards  the  island  of 

Ci)  Jom.  iv.  308,  309.  Beauch.  ii.  56,  57.  Larocb.         (2)  Beaacfa.  ii.  50^52.  M.  Larocfc,9lf,  W*- 
218. 
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Noirmoutiers,  while  Lescure  and  Eeaurepaire  took  post  Bear  Gh4til1oD  to 
make  head  against  Westermann,  who  was  advancing  with  a  powerful  force, 
massacring,  without  distinction,  all  the  inhabitants,  and  burning  every  edi« 
fice  that  his  soldiers  could  reach.  Lescure,  Stofflet,  and  Larochejaquelin, 
united,  had  only  six  thousand  men  at  Moulins  and  Gh^vres,  a  little  in  front 
ofCbdtiiloii,  where  they  were  attacked  by  a  coluotn  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Bepubhcans  under  Wcstermann;  the  superiority  of  bis  force  was  such,  that 
October  7.  he  drove  them  into  the  town,  which  was  speedily  captured  by  his 
forces;  but  theu:  success  was  of  short  duration;  Bonchamps  and  Larocheja- 
quelein  having  roused  the  peasantry,  and  reassembled  the  whole  grand  army, 
two  days  after  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  Republicans,  totally  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  out  of  GhHtillon,  with  the  loss  of  above  ten  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artillery.  During  the  rout,  Westermanii,  who  saw  that  the 
Royalists  in  Ghaiillon  were  almost  all  drunk, and  kept  no  look-out,  conceived 
the  bold  design  of  re-entering  the  town,  and  cutting  to  pieces  its  garrison. 
This  project  was  completely  successful.  Taking  an  hundred  intrepid  hus- 
Oftober  M.  sars,  with  a  grenadier  mounted  behind  each  man,  be  relumed  at 
midnight  to  Ghcitillon,  where  the  Yendeens,  as  usual,  had  placed  no  sen- 
tinels, broke  into  the  streets,  cut  down  great  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  who, 
between  sleep  and  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  set 
fire  to  the  town,  and  after  a  scene  of  unequalled  horror  and  blood,  withdrew 
before  daylight  in  the  morning  (i). 
Frwh  In-  Hardly  was  this  invasion  repulsed,  when  the  Yendeens  were 
pKfiJb.  called  on  to  make  head  against  a  more  formidable  enemy  in 
""""  another  quarter.  The  redoubtable  bands  of  Mayence,  reinforced  by 
several  other  divisions,  in  all  forty  thousand  strong,  were  advancing  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and  had  already  nearly  reached  Gholet,  while 
the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  Yendeen  chiefs  detained  in  other  quarters  a 
October  14.  large  proportion  of  their  forces.  Notwithstanding  the  most  urgent 
representations  frojm  the  other  leaders,  Gharette  persisted  in  his  system  of 
separate  operations,  and  wasted  his  force  in  a  fruitless  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  Noirmoutiers.  Lescure  and  Bonchamps,  however,  hastened  to  support 
M.  de  Royrand,  who  was  flying  before  the  invaders.  It  was  arranged  that  , 
the  former  should  await  the  eneniy  in  front,  while  the  latter  should,  by  a 
eircuitous  route,  assail  them  in  flank.  But  the  Republicans  having  advanced 
more  slowly  than  was  expected,  Lescure  came  up  with  them  before  Bon- 
champs was  ready  to  support  him,  and  though  they  yielded  in  the  first 
insUnce  to  the  furious  attack  of  the  Yendeens,  yet  the  inferiority  of  their 
R«jMi»t8  force,  and  a  desperate  charge  in  flank  made  by  Beaupuy  when  dis- 
?rt  M^t.  ordered  by  success,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  they  fell  back 
i;;;^i';^y  to  Beaupr^au,  while  the  Republicans  bivouacked  on  the  field  of 
»w.;,d.d.  battle.  The  next  day  the  victorious  army  entered  Gholet,  which 
the  discouraged  Yendeens  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  defend.  The  Royalist 
loss  was  not  severe;  but  they  sustained  an  irreparable  misfortune  in  a  wound 
of  M.  Lescure,  wha  was  shot  through  the  head  when  leading  on  his  men,  as 
usual,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  The  wound  proved  mortal  after 
several  weeks, of  suffering,  which  he  endured  with  the  heroism  and  sweetness 
ofhis  character  (2). 

(I)  JoiD.  «v.  S12,  313.  Lafoch.  221,  22T— 239.        <2)  Jom.  iv.  314.  Urocli.229,  230.   BeaucU.  il. 
Beaach.  ii.  53, 61,  73—75.  75,  78—83. 
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The  Venddens  were  cruelly  discouraged  by  this  disaster :  the  more  so,  as 
the  enemy's  columns  had  now  penetrated  the  country  inevery  direction,  and 
the  ravages  they  had  committed  gave  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  contest 
longer  in  their  native  land.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross  the  Loire, 
and  carry  the  war  into  Britanny ;  but,  previous  to  this,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable by  all  the  chiefs  to  make  one  desperate  offert  to  crush  the  invading 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gholet.  The  action  took  place  two  days  after, 
and  was  contested  with  the  utmost  fbry  on  both  sides.  The  forces  were 
nearly  equal,  the  Royalists  having  forty  thousand  men,  and  the  Republicans 
forty-one  thousand ;  but  the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  their  artillery, 
which  consisted  of  thirty  pieces,  and  cavalry,  which  amounted  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  the  infantry  included  the  best  troops  in  France  (1).  The 
combat  was  felt  on  both  sides  to  be  what  in  effect  proved  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  war  (i). 
Bjttifi  of  At  three  in  the  morning  on  the  i7th  October,  the  sound  of  artil- 
or^ober  17.  Icry  awakcuod  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  hastened  to  hear  grand 
mass  from  the  curate  of  the  village  where  the  head-quarters  were  placed. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  torchlight ;  the  priest,  in  fervid  and  elo- 
quent terms,  besought  them  to  combat  courageously  for  their  God,  their 
King,  and  their  children,  and  concluded  by  giving  absolution  to  the  armed 
multitude.  The  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  the  discharges  of  cannon  which 
interrupted  his  discourse,  filled  all  hearts  with  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  the 
disasters  which  were  about  to  follow.  The,  Republicans  were  drawn  up  in 
three  divisions,  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  with  the  cavalry,  forming  the  re- 
serve. On  the  Royalist  side,  StofHet  commanded  the  left,  d'Elb^e  and  Bon- 
champs  the  centre,  and  Larochejaquelein  the  right  (2). 

The  action  commenced  at  ten*  o'clock.  On  this  occasion  the  Yendifens 
marched  for  the  first  time  in  close  column,  like  troops  of  the  line,  but  they 
had  no  artillery.  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  and  Stofllet,  after  a  short  ex- 
change of  bullets,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  routed 
it  by  the  vehemence  of  their  attack,  and  drove  it  back  in  disorder  into  the 
town  of  Gholet,  where  the  great  park  of  artillery  was  captured.  The  battle 
seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  Republicans,  panic-struck  by  the  furious  onset  of 
their  enemies,  were  fiying  on  all  sides,  when  L^chelle,  as  a  last  resoarce, 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge,  and  the  reserve,  composed  of  the  garrison  of 
Mayence,  to  advance.  The  charge  of  horse  took  plac^  from  right  to  left 
through  the  whole  Royalist  army,  now  disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
attack,  and  at  the  same  time  the  iron  bands  of  Mayence  emerged  through  the 
Royalists  fugltlvcs,  aud  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.  In  an  instant 
Jnd  D^'iwe  the  face  of  the  action  was  changed ;  the  Vend^ens,  seized  with  a 
JharifTmor-  suddcu  paulc,  flcd  on  all  sides,  and  the  exultation  of  victory  was 
taiiy  wounded  succccded  by  the  terrors  of  defeat.  In  this  extremity,  Henri  de 
larochejaquelein,  d'EIWe,  and  Ronchamps,  collected  two  hundred  of  the 
bravest  of  their  troops,  and  by  their  heroic  resistance  not  only  gave  time  to 
the  Royalists  to  escape,  but  drove  back  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  enemy; 
but  their  valour  proved  fatal  to  the  two  latter,  who  were  mortally  wounded 
in  the  middle  of  the  charge.  Larochejaquelein,  with  great  difficulty,  collected 
five  thousand  men,  with  which  he  carried  off  the  wounded  remains  of  his 

(I)  Jom.  iv.  315.  Bcaucb.  ii.  84,  85.  Ucxi.  137.        (2)  Jom.  iv.  319.  Beaach.  ii.  U— 87*  U^' 
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gallant  comrades  to  Beaupr^au,  where  they  passed  the  night ;  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  fled  towards  the  Loire,  and  without  any  orders  com-* 
menced  the  passage  of  the  river  (i). 

This  defeat  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  Vend^en  cause ;  not  only  by  the 
confusion  and  depression  which  it  had  occasioned  among  the  troops,  but  the 
irreparable  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  two  most  distinguished  of  their 
generals.     The  gallant  Bonchamps  was  carried  by  his  weeping  soldiers  to 
St.-Florent,  where  the  Vend^ens,  worked  up  to  madness  by  the  conflagration 
of  all  their  towns,  and  the  massacre  of  their  families,  demanded,  with  loud 
cries,  the  immediate  destruction  of  five  thousand  prisoners  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  town.  The  intelligence  of  the  wound  of  Bonchamps,  redoubled 
their  fury,  and  nothing  seemed  capable  of  saving  the  unhappy  captives. 
Already  the  cannon,  loaded  nivith  grape-shot,  were  turned  on  the  helpless 
crowd  of  captives,  whose  destruction  to  all  appearance  was  inevitable.  Mean- 
Humanity  of  while,  the  officers  of  his  army,  on  their  knees,  by  his  bedside, 
^"he  p7i^     awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the  report  of  the  surgeon;  their 
toners.         downcast  and  weeping  countenances  soon  told  him  that  there  was  no 
hope ;  while  the  cries  of  the  soldiers  from  without  announced  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  prisoners.  Instantly  Bonchamps  seized  d'Autichamp,  who  knelt 
beside  his  couch,  by  the  hand,  and  besought  him  immediately  to  fly  and  con- 
Tey  to  the  soldiers  his  last  orders  to  save  the  captives.  He  quickly  ran  to  fulfil 
the  humane  mission,  but  the  soldiers  were  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation 
that  nothing  but  the  announcement  of  Bonchamps'  entreaties  could  arrest  the 
uplifted  arm  of  destruction.   At  length,  however,  they  listened  to  his  en- 
treaties; the  guns  were  turned  aside,  and  the  prisoners  saved.  Meanwhile, 
Bonchamps  gave  with  calmness  his  last  orders,  and  especially  commanded  that 
the  lives  of  all  the  captives  should  be  saved ;  several  times  before  he  expired 
he  anxiously  enquired  whether  this  had  been  done,  and  expressed  the  utmost 
satisfaction  when  he  was  informed  that  they  were  secure.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  the  last  consolations  of  religion  from  two  venerable  eccle- 
siastics, who  soothed  his  dying  hours  by  the  promises  granted  to  devotion  and 
humanity :  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  dare  to  hope  for  the  divine  mercy;  I  have  not 
acted  from  pride,  or  the  desire  of  a  glory  which  perishes  in  eternity ;  I  have 
tried  only  to  overturn  the  rule  of  impiety  and  blood  (2) ;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  restore  the  throne,  but  I  have  at  least  defended  the  cause  of  God,  my  Ring, 
and  my  country;  and  He  has  in  mercy  enabled  me  to  pardon" — Here  the 
voice  of  the  hero  failed,  and  he  expired  amidst  the  sobs  of  all  who  witnessed 
the  scene. 
Atrocious      While  the  last  moments  of  the  Royalist  chief  were  ennobled  by 
Si^RiJui.  «"  ^^^  ^  mercy,  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans  was  stained  by 
liraos.        unrelenting  and  un(^alled  for  cruelty.  The  towns  of  Beaupreau  and 
Cbolet  were  burnt  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  trophies  of  victory  reared  on  the  blood-soaked  ruins  of 
their  murdered  countrymen's  dwellings.  "The  National  Convention,"  said 
the  Representatives,  Bourbotte  and  Turreau,  in  their  report  to  the  Assembly, 
"have  decreed  that  the  war  in  la  Vendue  should  be  concluded  by  the  end  of 
October;  and  we  may  now  say  with  truth  that  la  Vendue  no  longer  exists, 
A  profound  ^litude  reigns  in  the  country  recently  occupied  by  the  rebels ; 

(0  Jom.  IT.  316.  Laroch.  936,  287.  Beauch.  ii.         (%)  Boncb.  52,  53.  taroch.34l.  Beaach.ii.96i  97. 
M— 91.  Boncb.  49.  Lac.  xi.  137- 
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yoa  may  trayel  far  in  those  districts  without  meeting  either  a  liring  creature 
or  a  dwelling;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Gholet,  Saint-Florent,  and  some 
little  towns,  where  the  number  of  patriots  exceeds  that  of  the  Royalists,  we 
have  left  behind  us  nothing  but  ashes  and  piles  of  dead  (1).'^ 
?aMlS?*if  Meanwhile,  the  whole  Vend^n  forces,  with  the  exception  of  those 
tbTKre.  under  Charette,  Clocked  to  SaintrFlorent,  with  the  design  of  hasten- 
ing oyer  the  Loire.  No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  which 
presented  itself :  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom  little  more  thaii  one-half 
were  armed,  filled  the  semi-circular  valley,  which  extends  from  the  base  of 
the  heights  of  Saint-Florent  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  Soldiers,  women, 
i8th  Oct,  children,  old  men,  were  crowded  together,  flying  in  consternation 
from  their  burning  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  darkened 'the  air  b^ind 
them,  while  in  front  extended  the  broad  surface  of  the  Loire,  with  a  few 
barks  only  to  ferry  over  the  helpless  multitude.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
and  while  the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  fugitives,  every  one  sought 
his  children,  his  parents,  or  his  defenders;  and,  crowding  to  the  shore, 
stretched  out  their  arms  to  the  opposite  bank,  as  if,  when  it  was  reached,  a 
period  would  be  put  to  all  their  sufferings.  So  terrible  was  the  spectacle,  so 
vehement  the  agitation  of  the  multitude,  that  numbers  comparcNcl  it  to  the 
awful  spectacle  which  awaits  the  world  at  the  day  of  judgment  (2). 

The  generals  were  at  first  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
who  surrounded  the  army,  and  the  utter  confusion  into  which  all  ranks  were 
thrown  by  the  panic ;  a  feeling  which  was  much  increased  by  the  death  of 
Bonchamps,  who  alone  Was  acquainted  with  the  opposite  shore,  and  bad 
always  supported  the  passage  of  the  river.  But  finding  it  in  vain  to  stem  the 
torrent,  they  made  the  best  disposition  of  which  the  circumstances  would 
admit,  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  army ;  and  with  such  skill  were  the  arrang^ 
ments  made,  that  although  there  only  twenty-five  frail  barks  to  transport  so 
great  a  multitude,  the  whole  were  ferried  over,  with  all  their  baggage,  with- 
out any  loss,  and  before  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Republicans  had  yet  reached 
Saint-Florent  (3).  On  the  day  following,  Westermann  and  the  foremost  of  the 
Republicans  came  up  to  St.-Florent  in  time  to  witness  the  last  detachments 
of  the  Vend^ens  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  vented  their  disappointment 
by  devastating  with  fire  and  sword  the  unhappy  country  which  they  had 
abandoned. 
Tjjj- Royrf-  No  sooner  were  the  Vend^ens  in  Brittany,  than  they  made  choice 
Britanny  of  Hcnri  dc  Larochejaquclein  to  be  their  comnaander,  in  the  room 
of  d'Elbde,  who  was  utterly  disabled  by  wounds,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  M.  Lescure,  who  was  yet  lingering  on  the  bed  of  death.  "  Could  a  miracle 
restore  me  to  life,"  said  that  generous  warrior  with  a  feeble  voice,  when  on 
his  dea.hbed,  "  1  could  form  no  wish  but  to  be  his  aid-de-camp."  Much  had 
been  gained  by  effecting  the  passage ;  but  though  the  troops  were  still  numerous, 
they  were  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  undertake  active  operations.  Dis- 
heartened by  defeat,  exiled  from  their  country,  overwhelmed  with  a  useless 
multitude  of  women  and  children,  who  followed  their  steps,  the  soldiers 
were  very  different  from  the  ardent  and  impetuous  bands,  who  at  Saumur 
and  Jorfou  had  carried  terror  into  the  Republican  ranks.  They  were  no  longer 
in  their  own  parishes;  their  mode  of  fighting  was  ill  adapted  for  an  open 

(1)  Gtterres  d«s  Vend.  ii.  287.  Joitt.  iv.  318*  j[3)  Jom.  ir.  3l9.  Laroch.  239-»34|. 

(2)  Laroch.  239,  240.  Beauch.  ii,  99. 100.  '  103—104. 
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country,  where  artillery  and  cavalry  constituted  the  principal  weapons  of 
war;  they  had  no  magazines  or  ammunition,  and  they  had  lo  repair  the  con- 
sequences of  a  recent  and  bloody  defeat.  What  then  must  have  been  the  skill 
of  the  generals,  what  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  who  could  stili,  even  amidst 
such  disastrous  circumstances,  again  chain  victory  to  their  standards,  and 
gain  such  ascendency  over  their  enemies,  that  but  for  the  invincible  repug* 
nance  of  the  troops  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  they  might  have 
marched  to  Paris  itself  (1) ! 

Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  which  the  army  should  now  pursue. 
M.  de  Lescure  strongly  recommended  that  they  should  advance,  before  they 
were  weakened  by  any  farther  losses,  to  Nantes,  in  order  both  to  secure  a 
depdt  for  the 'army,  open  a  communication  T\ith  England,  and  lace  the 
unarmed  crowd  of  women  and  children  in  a  place  of  safety  (2) ;  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  Royalist  cause  if  this  advice  had  been  adopted.  But 
the  Prince  of  Talmont  strongly  urged  an  advance  towards  Rennes,  where  an 
insurrection  was  expected  to  break  out,  and  his  advice  was  adopted. 

aid  Cot.  The  army  advanced  successively  to  Ingrande,  and  Chliteau-Gon- 
thier,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  easily  routed.  At  Laval,  nine  thousand 
National  Guards  disputed  the^entrance  of  the  town,  but  Larochejaquelein 
carried  it  by  assault,  and  dispersed  the  enemy  (5).  Meanwhile,  General 
L^chelle,  and  the  Convention,  who  flattered  themselves  that  the  insurrection 
"was  crushed  by  the  victory  of  Gholet,  were  beyond  measure  astonished  by 
the  discovery,  that  the  Royalists  had  crossed  the  river  without  loss,  and  were 
Barti*.  of       in  a  situation  menacing  alike  ta  Angers  and  Nantes.  After  much 

Chateau-  ,        .        .  ,  i         i  4.     .  i        i  •  i 

Gonthier.  hcsitation,  it  was  resolved  to  divide  the  army  into  two  columns 
the  one  of  which  was  to  cross  at  Nantes,  and  the  other  by  Pont-de-Ce, 
and  unite  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Royal  army.  Lechelle  came  up  with  them 
while  still  occupying  the  town  of  Laval;  and  dividing  his  army  into  two 
columns,  commenced  an  attack.  Larochejaquelein  flew  through  the  ranks, 
and  addressed  these  energetic  words  to  his  soldiers : — "  To  efface  now  the 
remembrance  of  your  former  defeats  is  the  only  salvation  that  remains  to 
you.  On  your  arms  now  depend  not  only  your  own  lives^  and  those  of  your 
wives  and  children,  but  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  altars  of  God.  Let  us 
then  advance  to  victory ;  the  Bretons  extend  their  arms  to  receive  you ;  they 
will  ^id  us  to  reconquer  our  hearths;  but  now  we  must  conquer;  a  defeat 
would  be  irreparable  ruin."  Lescure  insisted  upon  being  carried  in  a  litter 
through  the  ranks,  and  sharing  in  the  dangers  that  awaited  them.  Animated 
aiMb  Oct.  .  by  these  examples,  the  Royalists  advanced  to  the  encounter  in 
close  columns.  By  a  vigorous  charge  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse, 
Stofflet  made  himself  master  of  some  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  immediately 
turned  against  the  enemy;  Larochejaquelein  and  Royrand  pressed  them 
severely  in  front,  while  another  ijolumn,  headed  by  Dehaigues,  turned  their 
flank,  and  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  Vendeens  had  to  deal  with  the  redou- 
table  garrison  of  Mayence,  but  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and 
on  no  former  occasion  had  exhibited  a  more  enthusiastic  valour.  After  a 
desperate  struggle,  the  Republicans  began  tq  give  way;  they  were  pursued 
with  loud  shouts  by  the  Royalists  as  far  as  Gh^teau-Gonthier,  where  a  battery 
of  cannon  for  a  moment  arrested  their  progress ;  but  Larochejaquelein  threw 

(1)  Jom.  iv.  33.  Beauch.  ii.  108,  109.  (3)  Jom.  iy.  321.  Larocfa.  257.  BeaacK  ii.  117. 

(2)  Jom.  ir.  321.  l^rocb.  249.  Beauch.  ii,  110, 
111. 
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himself  on  the  guns,  carried  them,  and  pursued  the  enemy  through  the  town 
with  great  slaughter.  On  reaching  the  open  country,  on  the  opposite  side, 
they  dispersed,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  utter  confusion,  by  diverging 
lines,  reached  the  towns  of  Rennes  and  Nantes.  In  this  battle,  the  garrison  of 
Mayence,  which  had  inflicted  such  losses  on  the  Vend^ens,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed;  the  total  loss  of  the  Republicans  was  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
nineteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  of  their  whole  army,  scarce  seven  thousand 
could  be  rallied  at  Angers  after  the  action.  General  L^chejle  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  disaster,  that  he  resigned  the  command  in  despair,  and 
retired  to  Tours,  where  anxiety  and  chagrin  soon  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
end(i). 

On  the  day  when  this  astonishing  victory  was  gained,  Barr^re  announced 
the  extinction  of  the  war  of  la  Vendee,  in  the  Convention,  in  the  following 
terms  :-^"  La  Vendue  is  no  more;  Montaigu  and  Cholet  are  in  our  power;  the 
brigands  are  everywhere  exterminated;  a  profound  solitude  reigns  in  the 
Bocage,  covered  with  cmders  and  watered  with  tears.  The  death  of  Bon- 
champs  alone  is  equivalent  to  a  victory."  Abandoning  themselves  to  the  most 
tumultuous  joy  at  this  intelligence,  the  people  danced  in  all  the  public  places, 
of  Paris,  and  everywhere  the  exclamation  was  heard,  "  La  Vend^  is  no 
more."  It  may  be  conceived,  then,  what  was  the  public  consternation  when, 
a  few  days  after,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Republican  army  was  dispersed, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Royalists  to  the 
capital  (2)! 

JfJ?ro7!he  "^^^^  glorious  victory  restored  at  once  the  Vend^en  canse :  the 
?ft?r  the""*  remains  of  the  Republican  army  had  fled  in  different  directions  to 
Defeat.  Rennes,  Angers,  and  Nantes,  and  nothing  remained  to  prevent  the 
Royalists  from  marching  either  to  Paris,  Nantes,  or  Alencon .  General  Lenoir,  in 
his  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  The  rebels  may  now  drive  us  before 
them  to  Paris,  if  they  choose."  Unfortunately  they  were  led  by  the  hopes  of 
succours  from  England  to  direct  their  march  to  thecoast^  and  thus  lost  the 
moment  of  decisive  success.  After  remaining  ten  days  at  Laval,  to  restore 
some  degree  of  order  in  the  army,  they  advanced  to  Foug^res,  in  the  hope 
of  being  reinforced  by  recruits  from  Brittany,  and  of  drawing  nearer  the 
expected  aid  from  Great-Britain.  Here  two  emigrants  arrived  with  dispatches 
from  the  British  Government,  which,  after  protesting  the  desire  of  England, 
to  aid  them,  and  recommending  Granville  as  the  point  of  debari^ation,  pro- 
mised succour,  on  their  arrival  at  that  port  (3).  This  ofier  removed  every 
hesitation  as  to  their  plans;  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  seaport  town, 
defended  by  fortifications,  where  they  could  at  once  deposit  in  a  place  of 
safety  the  crowd  of  helpless  mouths,  which  encumbered  the  army,  obtain  a 
firm  footing  for  their  stores,  and  open  a  direct  communication  with  the 
powerful  allies. who  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  their  assistance;  dispelled 
every  doubt.  They  determined,  in  consequence,  to  march  to  Granville,  and 
despatched  an  answer  by  the  British  envoy,  in  which,  after  expressing  their 
intentions,  and  explaining  their  wants,  they  entreated  that  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  might  be  sent  to  assume  the  command,  and  terminate  the  divisions 
which  already  began  to  paralyze  their  movements  (4). 

(0  Join.  iy.  322,  326,  330.    Laroch.  262—264.  (3)  Laroch.  281.  Jom.  iv.  327,  328.   B«««ch.  ii. 

Kl^ber,  Guerres  ties  Vend.  ii.  305, 306.  Beaaeh.  ii.  138.  Guerres  des  Vend.  ii.  327. 

120.  123—130.  (4)  Jom.  iv.  329.  Laroch.  281.  Beanch.  ii.  <$» 

(2)  Beauch.  ii.  132—131.  —155. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Republicans  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  repair  the 
disaster;  and  while  Kldber  laboured  assiduously  at  Angers  to  reorganize  his 
army,  the  Gonyention  issued  a  bloody  decree,  in  which  they  ordered,  that 
Not.  I.  "  Every  city  which  should  receive  the  rebels,  give  them  succour, 

or  fail  to  repel  them  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  should  be  treated  as 
a  city  in  revolt,  razed  to  the  ground^  and  the  whole  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants confiscated  to  the  Republic  (1)."  Fortunately  the  weakness  of  their 
arms  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  prevented  this  decree  from  being  get 
nerally  carried  into  execution. 
Dwth  of  M.  At  Fougeres  the  army  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death 
de  Lescure.  ^  j^  Loscuro,  who  suuk  at  Icugth  uudcr  the  consequences  of  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Cholet,  and  the  protracted  suffering 
and  anxiety  which  he  had  since  undergone.  He  awaited  the  approach  of 
death  with  his  usual  serenity.  "  Open  the  windows,"  said  he  to  his  wife, 
who  was  watching  by  his  bed-side;  is  it  clear?"— "Yes,"  said  she,  "the 
sun  is  shining." — "  I  have  then,"  replied  the  dying  general,  "a  veil  before 
my  eyes :  I  always  thought  that  my  wound  was  mortal :  I  have  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  it.  My  dearest,  I  am  about  to  leave  you ;  that  is  my  sole  regret,  and 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  replace  the  King  upon  the  throne,  I  leave  you  in 
the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  with  a  helpless  infant,  and  another  in  your  bosom ; 
that  is  what  distresses  me.  For  myself  I  have  no  fears;  I  have  often  seen  death 
before  me,  and  it  has  no  terrors :  I  hope  to  go  to  Heaven.  It  is  you  alone  that  I 
regret,"  and  here  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  "  I  hoped  to  have  made  you  happy. 
Forgive  me  now,  if  ever  I  have  caused  you  distress;  and  console  yourself 
with  thinking  that  I  shall  be  in  Heaven ;  I  carry  with  me  the  blessed  pre- 
sentiment that  the  Almighty  will  watch  over  your  days."  He  soon  after 
breathed  his  last,  while  a  smile  of  benevolence  still  lingered  on  his  features; 
and  the  pious  care  of  his  relations  committed  him  to  the  earth,  in  an  un- 
known place  of  sepulture,  where  his  body  was  preserved  from  the  insults 
which  the  fury  of  the  Repubhcans  would  have  inflicted  on  his  remains  (2). 

The  Vend^ens  having  at  length  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  advanced 
slowly  to  Granville,  which  they  surrounded  with  thirty  thousand  combatants. 
Nov.  14.  Their  march  had  been  so  much  delayed  by  their  incumbrances, 
Spuf^d"Lt**  that  no  hope  remained  of  surprising  the  place,  and  the  want  of 
Granville,  hcavy  artillery  precluded  the  possibility  of  breaching  its  ramparts. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  an  escalade,  for  the  English  succours 
had  not  arrived,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  army  rendered  immediate 
success  indispensable.  After  scaling  ladders  were  prepared,  and  the  Roya- 
lists, after  having  in  vain  summoned  the  place,  advanced  to  the  assault, 
such  was  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  that  they  not  only  made  themselves 
roasters  of  the  suburbs,  but  rushed  into  the  outwork's,  and  some  of  the 
bravest  even  mounted  the  rampart,  suppling  the  want  of  scaling  ladders  by 
their  bayonets,  which  they  stuck  into  the  crevicies  of  the  walls.  The  garrison, 
panic-struck,  were  flying  from  the  top,  when  a  deserter  exclaimed, — "  Trea- 
son, we  are  betrayed!"  and  the  impetuous  crowd,  yielding  to  the  impulse, 
precipitated  themselves  back  into  the  ditch.  The  attack  continued,  but,  not 
having  been  preceded  by  any  reconnoissance,  and  carried  on  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  works,  it  took  place  on  the  least  accessible  front,  and  Where  the 
assailants  were  exposed  to  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the  armed  vessels  in 

(1)  Gnerres  des  Vend.  ii.  331.  (2)  Uroch.  269—271.  Beaach.  ii.  U9, 
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the  harbour.  Notwithstanding  the  most  herioc  exertions,  the  Vend^ens  were 
repulsed ;  and  the  Republican  commander,  seeing  no  other  way  of  driving 
them  out  of  the  suburbs,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  the  conflagration  being 
aided  by  a  high  wind,  soon  reduced  them  to  ashes.  The  Yend^ens,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  their  leaders,  returned  a  second  time  to  the  assault  oTer 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  suburb ;  but  this  attack  was  again  unsuccessful.  Their 
priests  animated  their  courage,  by  marching  at  their  head  with  the  crucifix  is 
their  hands;  the  oflScers  led  on  the  columns,  and  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
houses  the  ardent  troops  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the  storm  of  musketry 
and  grape  which  showered  down  upon  them  from  the  rampart,  and  a  severe 
flanking  fire  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  harbour.  The  palisades  were  broken 
down,  the  ditch  crossed,  and  in  some  places  even  the  rampart  scaled ;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  Republicans  was  as  brave  as  the  assault ;  and  after  a  murderous 
conflict  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  Henri  deLarochejaquelein  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  order  a  retreat,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men  (1). 
Their  re.  This  chock  provcd  extremely  hurtful  to  the  Vend^en  cause.  U- 
wJJiuhe  rochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  determined  to  advance  to  Caen,  where 
^»'«  a  strong  Royalist  parly  was  known  to  exist;  and  they  had  already 
set  out  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  for  that  purpose,  when  a  revolt  broke  out 
among  the  troops.  The  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  immediately  disregarded; 
the  Prince  of  Talmont,  accused  of  a  design  to  escape  to  Jersey,  was  seized  by 
the  mutineers,  and  with  diflBcnlty  rescued  from  fnstant  death.  Larocheji- 
quelein's  voice  was  contemned ;  StofHet  alone  preserved  any  authority  over 
the  troops.  The  peasants,  who  had  never  been  subjected  to  regular  disci- 
pline, and  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  plan  of  operations  which 
their  leaders  had  adopted,  loudly  exclaimed  against  any  farther  continaaace 
of  their  wearisome  march,  and  insisted  upon  immediately  returning  to  their 
homes.  The  generals,  after  exhausting  every  efibrt  of  reason  and  eloqueoce, 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  whole 
army  to  move  towards  the  Loire,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  soldiers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  secure  a  passage  at  Angers,  though  its  walls  were  made 
of  iron  (2). 
ttehepJbV  The  army,  on  its  return  homewards,  took  the  road  of  Pontorson. 
Koro"*n  J^ossignol,  having  collected  a  body  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  eo- 
^ov.  19.  deavoured  to  defend  that  town,  and  a  furious  conflict  took  place 
in  the  streets;  but  the  attack  of  the  Royalists,  who  felt  that  they  must  force 
their  way  sword  in  hand  to  la  Vend^,  was  irresistible;  the  Republicans  were 
driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  the  streets,  their  cannoneers  cot 
down  at  their  guns,  and  the  whole  army  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
baggage  and  artillery.  Rossignol  fell  back  to  Dol,  where,  having  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  and  been  joined  by  another  Republican  army, 
which  raised  his  force  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
And  at  Dol.  facad  against  the  enemy,  and  bar  their  return  to  la  Vend^.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Royalists,  however,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  its  single 
and  spacious  street  was  crowded  by  carriages,  artillery,  and  baggage-waggons, 
and  above  sixty  thousand  persons  who  encumbered  the  army.  At  midnight, 
the  action  commenced  by  a  vigorous  atuck  of  the  Republicans  an  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Royalists,  drawn  up(  in  front  of  the  town ;  the  alarm  was 

(1)  Laroch.  186—288.    Jom.  ir.  332.    Bcanch.         (2^  Jom.  iy.  332,333.  Laroch.  289.   Bemdt.i'u 
ii.  188-170.  m-175. 
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immediately  given,  and  the  troops  hastily  sprung  to  their  arms,  amidst  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  saw  no  possible  escape 
but  in  their  valour.  The  rattling  of  the  artillery,  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  the 
gleaming  of  the  sabres  in  torchlight  as  the  horsemen  shook  them  in  the  air 
"when  advancing  to  the  charge,  the  fleeting  illumination  of  the  shells  which 
burst  on  all  sides,  filled  the  helpless  multitude  with  terror  and  agitation.  The 
Thrir  d«pf-  first  attack  of  the  Royalists  was  entirely  successful,  the  Repub- 
ntr  sitnauoB  ij^ng  ^^e  drlveu  back  two  leagues,  but  their  left  wing  and  reserve 
having  been  suddenly  assailed,  when  disordered  by  success,  by  RossignoPs 
right,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  the 
town  (1). 

The  confusion  there  soon  became  indescribable;  the  fugitives  broke  their 
way  through  the  unarmed  cro^d,  while  the  horsemen  trampled  under  foot 
men,  women,  and  children  in  their  flight;  and  the  street  was  covered  with 
wounded  and  dying  victims,  imploring  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  them 
in  their  distress.  In  this  extremity  the  chiefs  were  in  such  despair  that  they 
sought  death ;  Ifenri  de  Larochejaquelein  remained  several  minutes  with  his 
arms  across  in  front  of  a  battery,  while  Autichamp,  Marigny,  and  the  other 
leaders,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  stop  the  fugitives,  and  Stolflet, 
who  had  at  first  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  made  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  to  check  it.  The  women  even  snatched  their  fusils  from  the  soldiers, 
and  discharged  them  at  the  enemy;  and  the  priests,  with  the  cross  in  their 
hands,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  combat.  The  curate,  in  particular,  of 
Santa-Maria  de  Re,  from  an  eminence  harangued  the  men  in  the  most  ener- 
getic strains.  ^'  My  children,'*  said  he,  ^^  I  will  march  at  your  head  with  the 
erucifix  in  my  hands;  let  those  who  will  follow  me  fall  on  their  knees,  and 
I  will  give  them  absolution ;  if  they  fall,  they  will  be  received  into  Paradise, 
but  the  cowards  who  betray  God  and  their  families  will  be  massacred  by  the 
Blues,  and  their  souls  consigned  to  hell.*'  Above  two  thousand  men  fell  on 
their  knees,  received  absolution,  and  returned  to  the  battle,  with  the  curate 
at  their  head,  exclaiming  ^^  Vive  le  Roi !  Nous  allons  en  Paradis.''  Stimulated 
in  this  manner,  the  soldiers  renewed  the  combat ;  soon  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
contending  parties,  that  they  seized  each  other,  and  tore  their  bodies  with  their 
hands  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted;  so  completely  were  the  ranks 
intermingled,  that  frequently  the  Vendeens  and  Republicans  were  served  with 
ammunition  from  the  same  tumbrils.  At  length  the  valour  of  the  Royalists 
prevailed ;  the  battalions  of  volunteers  in  the  Republican  army  began  to  fall 
into  confusion,  and  soon  the  rout  became  general ;  the  whole  army  disbanded 
and  fled,  some  to  Rennes  and  others  to  Fougeres,  leaving  six  thousand  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  (2) ;  while  the  Royalists,  headed  by  their 
priests,  returned  to  Dol,  and  hastened  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  their  unhoped-for  escape  from  so  desperate  a  situation. 

The  Republicans  were  repulsed,  but  not  defeated.  They  retired  to  a  posi- 
tion which  they  had  strongly  fortified  around  the  town  of  Antrain,  and  there 
still  barred  the  line  of  the  Royalists'  march.  At  noon  they  were  attacked  at 
all  points  by  the  Vendeens,  headed  by  Larochejaquelein,  who  was  fearful  to 
allow  the  first  moments  of  enthusiasm,  consequent  on  their  victory,  to  pass 
away  without  achieving  decisive  success.   For  long  the  obstinacy  of  the  Re- 

(l)  Laroch.  S03.  Eeauch.  ii.  184.  (2)  Laroch.  300^305.  Jom.  ir.  336, 337.  Beauch. 

ii.  197,  198. 
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publicans  arrested  the  furious  onset  of  the  Yendeens,  but  at  length  their  in- 
Irenchments  were  carried,  and  they  fled  on  all  sides.  The  victors  entered 
Antrain  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  and  a  scene  of  matchless  horror  ensued 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  that  town.  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  the  sol- 
diers, the  camp-followers,  and  the  wounded,  were  crowded  amidst  the  artil- 
'  lery  and  baggage-waggons ;  the  whole  fell  together  into  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists,  and  there  was  great  danger  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre  would 
ensue  from  the  troops,  now  wrought  up  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Republicans 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation.  Rut  their  leaders  interposed,  and  signa- 
lized their  triumph  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  humanity.  The  wounded  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  were  not  only  treated  and  clothed  with  the  same  care 
as  their  own  soldiers,  but  they  were  all  sent  back,  without  exchange,  to 
Rennes,  with  a  letter  to  the  Republican  authorities  there,  in  which,  after 
recounting  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  their  troops  in  la  Vendue,  they  added, 
'^  but  it  is  by  ^cls  of  humanity  that  the  Royal  army  avenge  the  massacre  of 
its  enemies  (1)."  , 
Th«ir  great  Thcsc  great  victories  again  restored  the  Royalist  affairs;  for^  during 
SoTwuh.**  the  first  confusion  following  their  defeat,  the  Republicans  were  in 
thw'vlc  RO  condition  lo  have  prevented  them,  either  from  reaching  Ponl- 
tories.  de-C^or  Saumur,  or  even  making  themselves  masters  of  Nantes  or 
Granville,  from  which  the  garrison  had  now  been  withdrawn  (2).  After  long 
deliberation,* the  generals  determined  to  march  back  to  that  place,  which 
now  would  become  an  easy  prey,  and  where  they  might  both  disencumber 
themselves  of  their  followers,  and  open  a  communication  with  England.  Bat 
no  sooner  was  this  determination  known,  than  the  troops  again  broke  out 
into  open  revolt;  and  so  vehement  was  the  tumult,  that  it  could  only  be 
appeased  by  an  immediate  change  of  the  destination  of  the  army  to  Angers. 
"  Consider,"  said  they,  "  how  formidable  the  Republic  is  :  have  we  not  in- 
variably found  that  a  bloody  combat  is  but  the  prelude  to  another  still  more 
bloody ;  are  not  we  weakened  by  immense  losses,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
head  an  insurrection  in  Brittany?  What  can  we  do,  on  an  inhospitable  soil, 
without  succour,  without  support,  often  without  food?  Let  us  return  to  the 
land  which  gave  us  birth;  we  shall  at  least  find  some  vestiges  of  our  altars, 
and  some  remains  of  our  homes,  where  we  may  find  shelter,  or  in  the  last 
extremity  be  allowed  to  repose  in  unmolested  graves.  Our  corpses  will  not 
there,  as  here,  become  the  prey  of  vultures  and  beasts  of  prey.  What  do  we 
expect  from  the  Bretons?  Do  they  not  treat  us  like  wandering  brigands?  Let 
us,  therefore,  hasten  to  regain  la  Vendde;  Gharette  is  still  redoubtable  amidst 
its  woods ;  let  us  rally  our  standards  to  his,  and  he  may  yet  lead  us  to  victory .'' 
These  discourses  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  all 
efibrts  to  sway  them  became  fruitless.  In  vain  the  colours  were  displayed  on 
the  road  to  Pontorson,  and  the  chiefs  made  every  eflbrt  to  induce  the  soldiers 
to  follow  them ;  a  mutiny  more  terrible  than  that  at  Granville  arose  on  all 
sides,  and  the  leaders  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  road  to  the  Loire. 
Thither,  accordingly,  they  marched  by  Fougeres,  Ernee,  and  Laval,  without 
being  disquieted  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  much 
abated  by  the  spectacles  of  horror  which  met  them  in  revisiting  those  to^iw 
which  they  had  formerly  occupied.  Everywhere  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the 
children  who  had  been  left  behind,  had  been  massacred,  by  the  Republicans, 

(1)  Be&ucb.ii.  200-203.  (2)  Jom.  iv.  338. 
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and  their  bodies  still  lay  unburied  in  the  streets;  even  the  owners  of  the 
houses  who  had  given  them  shelter,  had  been  put  to  the  sworJ  with  merci- 
less severity.  Every  one  approached  Angers  with  the  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  progress  of  this  terrible  war,  he  would  perish  in  the  field,  or 
on  the  scaffold  (1). 
^*p?iiJd  at  ^^?^**s,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  encumbered  by  vast  fau- 
.AngerT  bourgs,  was  defended  only  by  a  small  garrison,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Royalists,  General  Danican  had  thrown  himself  into  it  with  his  brigade, 
less  in  the  hope  of  making  good  the  place,  than  of  securing  for  it  terms  of 
capitulation;  and  if  the  troops  had  known  how  to  conduct  a  coup  de  main,  it 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  and  the  whole  measures  of  the  Convention 
would  have  been  defeated.  But  the  attack  was  not  conducted  with  more  skill 
than  that  of  Granville,  and  the  troops,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  did 
not  display  their  wonted  bravery;  for  long  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
distant  cannonade ;  but,  at  length,  after  thirty  hours  of  a  murderous  conflict, 
they  had  reached  the  rampart,  and  were  commencing  the  escalade,  when 
their  rear  was  assailed  by  the  Republican  cavalry,  who  had  been  detached 
by  Ro^ignol  to  harass  the  besiegers.  The  attack  was  quickly  repulsed  by 
M.  Forestier  with  the  Vend^n  horse;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  confusion 
produced  by  this  unforeseen  alarm,  that  a  sudden  panic  instantly  sc^ized  the 
army ;  they  left  the  walls,  and  began  to  file  off  in  confusion,  without  orders, 
towards  Beaug^.  The  chiefs  did  their  utmost  to  bring,  them  back  to  the 
assault,  but  in  vain;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  them  the  pillage. of 
the  town  if  they  were  successful;  but  such  was  the  virtue  of  these  simple 
people,  even  amidst  all  their  sufferings,  that  they  rejected  the  proposal  with 
horror,  and  declared  that  God  would  abandon  them,  if  such  a  project  was 
again  entertained  (2). 

No  sooner  had  the  army  reached  Beaugd,  than  they  perceived  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  the  step  they  had  taken.  There  were  no  means  of  passing 
the  Loire  in  that  line  but  by  Saumur  or  Tours;  the  bridges  of  which,  defended 
hy  numerous  garrisons,  afforded  no  prospect  of  effecting  the  object.  A  uni- 
versal consternation  seized  the  troops;  though  in  sight  of  their  homes,  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  cross  the  river.  The  sick  multiplied  with  frightful 
rapidity;  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  who  were  abandoned  on  the  march, 
harrowed  up  every  heart;  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  dreadful  roads, 
the  famine  which  began  to  prevail,  the  weeping  crowd  who  surrounded  the 
soldiers,  unnerved  the  strongest  hearts.  The  chiefs  knew  not  what  to  do; 
the  men  were  in  despair  (5). 

In  this  extremity,  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  did  not  desert 
him,  and  after  carefully  weighing  every  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to 
alter  the  destination  of  the  army,. and  move  by  La  Fleche  upon  Le  Mans. 
The  retreat  was  protected  by  a  strong  rear-guard,  but  no  danger  was  ap- 
prehended in  front.  Great,  then,  was  the  consternation  of  the  troops  when 
on  arriving  at  La  Fleche,  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  and  five  thou- 
sand men  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  while  their  rear  was  vehe- 
mently assailed.  But  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  general  saved  them  from 
9tb  Dec.  apparent  ruin.  Ordering  the  rear-guard  to  keep  firm,  he  took  three 
hundred  of  his  boldest  horsemen,  and  put  a  grenadier  behind  each  en  croupe; 

(l)  Larocb.  309.  Jom.  ir.  338.  Beaucb.  ii.  207f  (2)  Jom.  iv.  340.  Laroch.  310.  Bcauch.  ii.  214 
!)08.  ^816. 

(3)  Jom.  iv.  840.  larocli.  313,  3l4. 
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with  this  he  crossed  the  stream  at  a  ford  a  short  distance  farther  ap,  at  night* 
fall,  and  attached  the  Republicans  in  the  dark.  A  panic  instantly  seized  their 
troops,  who  dispersed,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  while  Larochejaquelein  re* 
established  the  bridge,  and  gave  a  day's  repose  to  his  wearied  army,  after 
which  they  continued  their  march  without  opposition  to  Le  Mans  (i). 
°^th**^at  ^^'^  ^^'^  ^^^  destined  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  Royalist  cause. 
toM  at"^'*  The  troops  arrived  there  in  such  a  state  of  fatigue,  depression,  and 
I^dm.  suffering  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
withstand  a  vigorous  attack ;  six,  months  of  incessant  marches  and  combats 
had  weakened  their  resolution,  as  well  as  exhausted  their  strength.  They 
were  in  the  state  of  the  Grande-Arm^  on  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  with 
this  additional  circumstance  of  aggravation,  that  an  exhausted  multitude, 
equal  in  number  to  the  soldiers,  encumbered  the  army,  and  melted  every 
heart  by  the  spectacle  of  their  sufferings.  The  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded 
rendered  a  hall  of  a  few  days  absolutely  necessary ;  and  this  gave  time  to  the 
MthDM.  Republican  generals  to  concert  measures  for  their  destruction. 
Forces  were  accumulating  on  all  sides ;  Marceau,  Westermann,  and  Kleber, 
had  assembled  forty  thousand  men,  with  which  they  assailed  the  exhausted 
Royalist  army,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack.  They  made,  ne* 
Tertheless,  an  heroic  defence,  though  only  twelve  thousand  could  be  col* 
leeted  in  a  condition  fit  to  face  the  enemy.  Larochejaquelein  posted  the 
bravest  of  his  troops  in  a  fir  wood,  from  whoice  they  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire 
as  long  held  in  check  the  left  of  the  Republicans ;  but  Kleber  having  drivea 
back  the  division  of  Stofilet  from  its  position,  the  whole  army  was  borne 
backwards  like  a  torrent  into  the  town.  There,  however,  they  resisted  in  the 
most  obstinate  manner.  Larochejaquelein  pointed  his  cannon  down  all  the 
streets  leading  to  the  great  square,  and  filled  the  whole  houses  in  the  streets 
with  musketeers ;  a  terrible  fire  arose  on  all  sides,  and  increased  the  horrors 
of  a  nocturnal  combat.  But  after  a  frightful  night  of  carnage,  the  Republican 
columns  had  gained  ground  in  every  quarter;  Larochejaquelein  had  twe 
horses  killed  under  him ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  the  mighty  crowd 
was  forced  out  of  the  town,  and  disbanded  when  they  reached  the  plain  en 
the  other  side.  The  scene  of  confusion  and  horror  which  there  ensued,  defies 
all  description ;  Larochejaquelein  in  vain  assembled  fifteen  hundred  men  19 
check  the  advance  of  the  victorious  columns ;  he  was  wounded,  and  over- 
turned in  the  tumult,  his  band  dispersed,  and  the  Republicans  commenced  ai 
indiscriminate  carnage  on  the  shrieking  fugitives.  Ten  thousand  soldiers, 
and  an  equal  number  of  women  and  children,  perished  under  their  relentless 
swords;  while  almost  all  their  artillery,  and  an  incalculable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Such  as  survived,  owed  their  esape 
chiefly  to  the  heroism  of  the  Chevalier  Duhoux,  and  Viscount  Scepeaux,  who, 
with  eight  hundred  brave  men^  maintained  their  ground  to  the  very  last, 
and,  with  their  own  hands,  discharged  the  guns  of  a  battery  which  covered 
the  rear-guard,  after  all  the  cannoneers  had  fallen  by  their  side.  The  pitiless 
Republicans  massacred  the  women  and  children  by  thousands;  youth,  grace, 
rank,  and  beauty,  were  ^Uke  disregarded ;  and  the  vast  crowd  which  had 
k«iii  Drc  flocked  together  to  avoid  destruction,  perished  under  the  incessant 
discharges  of  grape-shot,  or  the  platoons  of  the  musketry,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  (2). 

(i)  Laroch.  317.  Jom.  ir.  342.  Bcaocb.  ii.  ssa*        (2)  Jom.  ir.  343,  344-  Laroch.  320—322.  Ufc 
225.  xl.  ler,  lee.  Beauch.  U.  230—238. 
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Thrfr  bope.  Such  of  thc  Royalists  as  had  escaped  the  carnage,  reassemhled  at 
S^Vc  *Jnn-  Laval  two  days  afterwards,  and  it  was  resolved  to  move  to  Ancenis, 
STuiI^Sr'with  the  design  of  again  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Loire.  A 
i«(ia«i«tai.  single  boat  alone  was  found  in  that  town,  hut  four  large  vessels, 
laden  with  hay,  were  on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  guarded  by  patrols  of 
the  enemy.  Henri  de  f^rochejaquelein  finding  that  no  one  had  courage  to 
attempt  their  seizure,  himself  leapt  into  the  boat,  while  another,  which  had 
been  brought  in  a  cart,  bore  M.  de  Langerie  and  eighteen  soldiers.  The  river, 
swollen  with  winter  rains,  was  flowing  in  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  with  agonizing  anxiety  on  the  frail  barks  on  which  the  safety  of 
the  whole  depended.  At  length  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 
peasants  began- with  ardour  to  work  at  unloading  the  vessels  of  their  cargoes, 
when  a  detachment  of  Republicans  appeared  on  the  coast,  where  they  had 
landed,  and  attacked  and  dispersed  the  soldiers  of  Larochejaquelein,  who 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  At  the  same  time, 
a  gun-boat  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  river,  and,  by  a  few  discharges, 
sunk  all  the  rafts  which,  with  eager  haste,  the  peasants  had  been  forming  to 
transport  themselves  over,  while  the  advanced  guard  of  Westermann  assailed 
the  rear.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  skill  was  most  required,  the 
army  found  itself  deprived  of  its  leader  (i). 
nMi  nmt  Despair  now  seized  upon  the  army,  which  fled  in  confusion, 
atsavcMy.  ^(hout  oithcr  provisions  or  leaders,  toNiort,  and  from  thence, 
through  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  to  Savenay.  The  troops  melted  away  on  all 
D«<**>  sides ;  the  sick  and  wounded  were  abandoned,  the  most  intrepid. 
straggled  in  detached  parties  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  above  one  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  in  the  night,  and  formed  the  nucleus  from  whence 
those  intrepid  bands  of  Oiouans  were  formed,  who  so  long  desolated  the 
Morbihan ;  while  some,  with  less  resolution,  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
Republicans,  in  hopes  of  that  amnesty  which  they  held  out  as  a  treacherous 
snare  to  their  prostrated  enemies.  Hardly  ten  thousand,  of  whom  only  six 
thousand  were  armed,  could  be  assembled  at  Savenay,  where,  nevertheless, 
they  made  a  gallant  defence.  Their  leaders,  M.  de  Marigny,  Fleuriot,  the 
Prince  de  Talmont,  and  other  indomitable  chiefs,  urged  the  men  to  combat 
with  the  courage  of  despair;  ail  the  wounded  who  could  sit  on  horseback 
were  led  out  to  the  fight,  and  even  young  women  and  boys  seized  the  muskets 
mte.^  of  their  fathers  and  brothers  and  joined  the  array.  Long,  and  with 
heroic  resolution  they  held  the  immense  columns  of  the  Republicans  in 
check ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  they  fell  back  in 
good  order,  with  the  w:omen  in  front,  and  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  they 
had  left  fKing  about  in  the  rear  till  the  last  cartridge  and  cannon-shot  in  the 
army  was  expended.  Even  after  they  could  no  longer  discharge  their  pieces, 
the  rear-guard  continued  to  fight  with  unshaken  bravery  with  their  swords 
and  bayonets,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.  ^^  I  examined 
their  bodies,^'  said  the  Republican  general  in  his  despatch  to  Merlin  de  Thion- 
▼ille,  "and  recognized  the  stern  expression,  the  invincible  resolution  of 
Cholet  and  Laval.  The  men  who  could  conquer  such  enemies,  have  nothing 
fo  fear  from  other  nations.  That  war,  so  often  styled  in  ridicule  a  contest 
with  brigands  and  peasants,  has  be^n  the  severest  trial  of  the  Republic  :  I 
now  feel  that  we  shall  have  children's  play  with  our  other  enemies  (2). 

(1)  Uroeh.  332i  333.  Jom.  iv>  343,  34a.  Bcaoch.         (3)  Larocfa.  345—349.  Jom.  iv.  348, 340.  Lac.  xi. 
ii.  243—345.  16«>  169.  fieauch.  ii.  290—259^ 
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This  defeat  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  Yendeen  cause;  of  eighty  thousand 
souls  who  had  crossed  the  Loire  six  weeks  before,  scarce  three  thousand  got 
back  in  detached  bodies  to  la  Vendue.  Concealed  by  the  courageous  hospitality 
of  the  peasants,  numbers  were  saved  from  the  savage  cruelty  of  their  pur- 
suers, among  whom  were  Mesdames  de  Larochejaquelein  and  BonchampS) 
who  escaped  unparalleled  dangers,  and  lived  to  fascinate  the  world  by  the 
splendid  story  of  their  husbands'  virtues,  and  their  own  misfortunes.  Others, 
less  fortunate,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  who  hunted  them 
down  night  and  day  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  17$4,  and  led  to  prison 
and  the  scaffold  the  noblest  blood  in  France  (1). 
Tardy  In  war  every  thing  depends  upon  rapidity  of  execution  and  in 

SThTS?-  accurate  attention  to  time ;  the  moment  of  success,  once  allowed  to 
'"rtThJTn  escape,  never  returns.  Hardly  had  .the  Royalist  standards  disap- 
sursrnts.  pearcd  from  the  shores  of  Brittany,  when  the  tardy  English  su^ 
cours,  commanded  by  Lord  Moira,  who  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
Dec.  a.  accelerate  the  preparations,  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Cherbourg, 
having  on  board  eight  EngUsh  battalions,  four  thousand  Hanoverians,  and 
two  thousand  emigrants,  in  all  ten  thousand  men.  They  looked  out  in  Tain 
for  the  expected  signals,  and  after  remaining  on  the  coast  for  some  days,  and 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at  Granville,  returned  to 
Guernsey,  where  the  expedition  was  broken  up.  Had  the  succour  arrived  on 
the  coast  a  fortnight  sooner,  had  even  a  few  English  frigates  appeared  off 
Granville  during  the  assault,  to  intimidate  the  Republicans,*  and  encou- 
rage the  Royalists,  the  town  would  have,  been  taken,  the  junction  of  the 
English  troops  with  the  Royalists  effected,  and  the  united  forces  marched 
in  triumph  to  Paris  (2). 

The  expedition  beyond  the  Loire  was  doubtless  ruinous  to  the  cause  of 
la  Vendue ;  and  yet  never  did  an  army  so  situated  achieve  such  triuoiphs 
as  it  did  before  its  fatal  termination.  Before  it  fell,  that  army,  without  ma- 
gazines or  provisions,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  its  home,  and 
surrounded  by  three  hostile  armies,  marched  one  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  in  sixty  days,  took  twelve  cities,  gained  seven  battles,  killed  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Republicans,  and  took  from  them  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  trophies  greater  than  were  gained  by  the  vast  Allied  Armies  in 
Flanders  during  the  whole  campaign  (5). 
op»ration3  While  thc  groat  bulk  of  the  Vendeen  forces  were  engaged  in  this 
of  ciiarette.  pgriiQug  g^j^  fajgi  expcditiou,  Charette,  with  a  few  thousand  men 
who  adhered  to  his  standard,  made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Noirmoo- 
tiers,  where  the  Republicans  had  left  but  a  slender  garrison.  He  immediately 
began  fortifying  it  with  care,  with  the  design  of  making  a  d^pdt  for  his  sick, 
wounded,  and  stores  (4).  From  this  place  of  security  he  made  various  expe- 
ditions into  the  adjoining  province  during  the  winter  of  1795-4,  with  varioos 
success,  until  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army  from  its  expedition 
beyond  the  Loire.  Frequently  the  Republican  general  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of 
a  village,  that  if  the  inhabitants  would  remain  they  should  suffer  no  vio- 
lence, and  having  prevailed  on  them  by  this  deceitful  pledge  not  to  fly,  sur- 
rounded it  with  his  soldiers,  and  put  every  living  soul  to  death  (5).  General 
Turreau  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  and 

(0  Jom.  ir.  349.  Laroch,  350-361 .  .  (4)  Bcauch.  r.  258.  Ibid.  ii.  2»3— M7. 

(2)  Jom.  iv.  351.  Beauch.  ii.  178<-181<  (5)  Luroch.  144- 

(3)  B«auch.  ii.  a60» 
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he  found  himself  nominally  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  but  one-half 
of  whom  alone  were  fit  for  active  service,  the  remainder  being  sick,  wound- 
ed, or  exhausted  in  the  hospitals.  Turreau  commenced  his  operations  by  a 
descent  on  the  Island  of  Noirmoutiers,  of  which  he  easily  made  himself  mas- 
ter, in  the  absence  of  Charette.  He  there  found  d'Elb^e  covered  with 
wounds,  who  had  been  removed  to  that  place  of  security  after  the  battle  of 
Ghollet.  When  the  soldiers  entered  his  room,  where  he  was  unable  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  they  exclaimed, — "  Here  then  is  d'Elb^e  at  last." — "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  here  is  your  greatest  enemy;  if  I  had  been  able  to  wield  a  sword 
you  should  never  have  taken  Noirmoutiers."  He  underwent  a  Jong  interro-  . 
gatory,  which  he  answered  with  equal  firmness  and  good  faith ;  and  met 
death  with  unshaken  constancy  sitting  in  his  chair,  from  which  his  wounds 
disabled  him  from  rising.  His  last  words  were  raised  to  save  an  innocent 
man  who  was  led  out  for  execution  by  his  side.  The  officer  who  presided  at 
the  execution,  named,  after  d'Elb^e  and  two  others  who  were  placed  toge- 
ther, "  Wieland  the  traitor,  who  sold  Noirmoutiers  to  the  rebels." — D'Elb^e, 
instantly  summoning  up  all  his  strength,  exclaimed  :— '^  No,  gentlemen, 
Wieland  is  not  a  traitor;  he  never  aided  our  party,  and  you  are  about  to  put 
to  death  an  innocent  man ; "  but  scarcely  were  the  generous  words  uttered, 
when  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  the  whole  fouE  fell  together.  His  wife 
was  next  day  executed  with  the  generous  hostess  who  had  given  her  shelter 
in  her  misfortunes;  they  both  evinced  in  their  last  moments  the  same  courage 
-which  had  been  displayed  by  the  murdered  general.  Numbers  of  other 
Royalists  were  shot  at  the  same  time,  among  whom  were  the  two  young  sons 
of  Maignen  de  I'ficorce,  who  had  followed  their  father  to  battle  with  a 
courage  beyond  their  years  (4). 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  did  not  long  survive  his  brave  commander. 
After  his  separation  from  the  army  at  the  rout  of  Le  Mans,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  Forest  of  Visins,  near  the  Loire,  from  whence  he  made  frequent  incursions 
upon  the  Republican  posts  with  such  success,  that  his  little  party  daily  in- 
creased, and  proved  a  source  of  unceasing  disquietude  to  the  Republicans.  In 
one  of  his  incursions  he  made  prisoner  an  adjutant-general,  bearing  an  order 
to  proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  peasants,  and  massacre  them  after  they  sub- 
mitted, a  discovery  which  contributed  in  a  powerful  manner  to  perpetuate  the 
war,  by  taking  away  all  hope  from  the  vanquished.  He  fell  at  length  the  vic- 
tim of  his  humanity :  approaching  two  Republican  grenadiers,  upon  whom 
March  4, 1794  his  party  was  preparing  to  fall,  he  ran  forward,  exclaiming,  "  Sur- 
render, I  give  you  quarter."  Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when  the  men 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  He  was  aged  only  twenty-one  years.  When  his 
soldiers  had  buried  him  where  he  fell,  they  exclaimed : — "  Now  the  Conven- 
tion may  indeed  say  that  la  Vendee  no  longer  exists  (2)." 

The  Prince  de  Talmont  about  the  same  time  fell  a  victim  to  the  Republican 
revenge.  He  was  made  prisoner  near  Laval,  and  after  being  led  about  in 
triumph  from  city  to  city,  for  a  considerable  time,  was  executed  in  the  court 
of  his  own  chateau.  When  brought  before  his  judges,  he  said,  "Descended 
from  La  Tr^mouille,  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  Laval,  I  was  in  duty  bound  to 
serve  the  Ring;  and  I  will  show  in  my  last  moments  that  I  was  worthy  to  de- 
fend the  throne.  Sixty-eight  combats  with  the  Republicans  have  rendered 

(1)  Jon*  V.  36S«  Larocb.<40S;  403i  Be«aeh,  ii.  (n)  Lac.  xU  178*  Beanch.  ii.  374,  375,  Larodi. 
34T.  40«. 
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me  familiar  wi!h  death."—"  You  are  an  aristocrat,  and  I  am  a  patriot,"  said 
the  judge. — "Execute  your  office,"  replied  he,  "I  have  performed  my 
duty  (i)."  His  faithful  servant  was  offered  his  life,  but  he  refused  to  surviYC 
his  master,  and  followed  him  to  the  scaffold. 
ijnhfard.of  Tho  cxccu  tion  of  these  gallant  chiefs  put  an  end  to  the  first  period 
fh "  Rfpib^  of  the  Vend^en  war.  It  might  then  have  been  terminated,  had  ihe 
licans.  Republicans  made  a  humane  use  of  their  victory,  and  sheathed  the 
sword  of  conquest  after  it  had  destroyed  its  enemies  in  the  Oeld.  Bat  the 
darkest  period  of  the  tragedy  was  approaching,  and  in  the  rear  of  their  ar- 
mies came  those  fiends  in  human  form,  who  exceeded  even  the  horrors  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  have  left  a  darker  stain  on  French  history  than 
the  tyranny  of  Nero,  or  the  Massacre  of  Bartholomew.  Their  atrocities  took 
all  hope  from  the  vanquished ;  and  in  despair  and  revenge  sprung  up  a  new 
get  of  Ghouan  bands,  who,  under  Charette,  Stofllet,  and  Tinteniac,  long  main- 
tained the  Royalist  cause  in  the  Western  Provinces,  and  proved  more  fiitalto 
the  Republicans  than  all  the  armies  of  Germany. 
Turri-aa  Turrcdu  was  the  first  who  commenced  against  the  Vendi^s  a 
feroif  ti"'  systematic  war  of  extermination.  He  formed  twelve  corps,  aptly 
lumns.  denominated  infernal  column,  whose  orders  were  to  traverse  the 
country  in  every  direction,  isolate  it  from  all  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  carry  off  or  destroy  all  the  grain  and<«cattle;  murder  all  the  in- 
habitants; and  burn  down  all  the  houses.  These  orders  were  toofaithfofly 
executed;  the  infernal  columns  pierc.  d  the  country  in  every  direction ^  their 
path  might  be  traced  by  the  conflagration  of  villages,  their  footsteps  known  by 
the  corpses  of  the  inhabitants.  A  contemporary  Republican  writer  has  left 
this  character  of  their  exploits : — "  It  seemed  as  if  the  Vend^ns  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  men ;  the  pregnant  woman,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  em 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  very  stones,  the  houses,  the  soil  itself,  appeared  to 
the  Republicans  enemies  worthy  of  a  total  extermination  (2)."  But  from  this 
atrocious  warfare  arose  new  difficulties  to  the  invaders.  From  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ravages,  provisions  failed  equally  to  them  as  their  enemies; 
and  the  Ghouan  bands  were  swelled  by  multitudes  who  w  re  driven  to  despair 
by  the  conflagration  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  massacre  of  their  relations. 
Strengthened  by  such  recruits,  the  unconquerable  Gharette  maintained  the 
contest,  and  often  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  his  enemies.  Acquainted  with 
every  road  and  ambuscade  in  the  country,  capable  of  enduring  the  extremi- 
ties of  hunger,  serene  in  danger,  cheerful  in  misfortune,  affable  with  bis  sol- 
diers, inexhaustible  in  resources,  invincible  in  resolution,  he  displayed  in 
that  Guerilla  warfare  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general.  In  vainTurrean 
sent  against  him  General  Haxo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  com- 
manders; his  indefatigable  opponent  retired  before  him,  till  he  arrived  at  a 
favourable  place  for  the  attack,  and  then  turning  to  his  men,  and  ordering 
them  to  halt :  "  We  have  retired  far  enough,"  said  he,  "now  is  the  time  to 
show  the  Gonvention  that  la  Vendue  still  exists."  With  that  they  precipitated 
themselves  with  such  fury  uf  on  their  pursuers,  that  the  column  was  broken, 
and  put  to  flight,  and  General  Haxo  himself  slain,  while  bravely  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  the  combat  (3). 
Executions  Whilc  Turrcau  was  pursuing  with  varied  success  the  system  of 
at  Nantes,    extermination  in  la  Vendue,  the  scaffold  was  erected  at  Nantes,  and 

(t)  Laroch.  398.  Beauch.  ii.  2S2,  263.  (3)  Jom.  ▼.  206,  V1%  173.    Ut.  xl.  IT4,  llfc 

(2)  Tool.  V.  199.  Beauch.  ii,  369.  Beauch.  ii.  369,  371,  410—411.  Urocb,  W* 
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fhose  Infernal  execntions  commenced,  which  hare  affixed  a  stain  upon  the 
French  Revolution,  unequalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  A  Revolu* 
tionary  Tribunal  was  formed  there  under  the  direction  of  Carrier,  and  it  soon 
outstripped  even  the  rapid  march  of  Danton  and  Robespierre.  ^^  Their  prin- 
ciple,^ says  the  Republican  historian,  ^^  wAs,nhat  it  was  necessary  to  destroy/ 
en  masse,  all  the  prisoners.  At  their  command  was  formed  a  corps  called  the 
Legion  of  Marat,  composed  of  the  most  determined  and  bloodthirsty  of  the 
Revolutionists,  the  members  of  which  were  entitled,  of  their  own  authority, 
to  incarcerate  any  person  whom  they  chose.  The  number  of  their  prisoners 
was  soon  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  they  divided  among  them- 
Li^ion  of  selves  all  their  property.  Whenever  a  fresh  supply  of  captives  was 
"■•'■*•  wanted,  the  alarm  was  spread  of  a  counter  revolution,  the  ginerale 
beat,  the  cannon  planted ;  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  innumerable 
arrests.  Nor  were  they  long  in  disposing  of  the  captives.  The  miserable 
wretches  were  either  slain  with  poniards  in  the  prisons,  or  carried  out  in  a 
ressel,  and  drowned  by  wholesale  in  the  Loire,  On  one  occasion,  a  hundred 
*  fanatical  priests,'  as  they  were  termed,  were  taken  out  together,  stripped  of 
their  clothes,  and  precipitated  into  the  waves.  The  same  vessel  served  for 
many  of  these  Noyades;  and  the  horror  expressed  by  many  of  the  citizens  for 
that  mode  of  execution  formed  the  ground  for  fresh  arrests,  and  increased 
murders.  Women,  big  with  child ;  infants,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age, 
were  thrown  together  into  the  stream,  on  the  sides  of  which,  men,  armed 
with  ^bres,  were  placed,  to  cut  oflP  their  hands,  if  the  waves  should  throw 
them  undrowned  on  the  shore.  The  citizens,  with  loud  shrieks,  implored  the 
lives  of  the  little  innocents,  and  numbers  offered  to  adopt  them  as  their  own ; 
but,  though  a  few  were  granted  to  their  urgent  entreaty,  the  greater  part 
were  doomed  tb  destruction.  Thus  were  consigned  to  the  grave  whole  gene- 
rations at  once ;  the  ornament  ofthe  present,  the  hope  of  the  future  (1).'^ 
Carrier'!  Ou  OHc  occasioii,  by  ordcrs  of  Carrier,  twenty-three  of  the  Roya- 
BrjIkiUHnd  lists,  on  another,  twenty-four,  were  guillotined  together,  without 
Mftrriasn.  auy  trial.  Thc  oxecutioner  remoustratcd,  but  iu  vain.  Among  them 
were  many  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven  women  ^  the 
executioner  died  two  or  three  days  after  with  horror  at  what  he  himself  had 
done.  At  another  time,  one  hundred  and  forty  women,  incarcerated  as 
suspected,  were  drowned  together,  though  actively  engaged  in  making  ban- 
dages and  shirts  for  the  Republican  soldiers.  So  great  was  the  multitude  of 
captives  who  were  brought  in  on  all  sides,  that  the  executioners,  as  well  as 
the  company  of  Marat,  declared  themselves  exhausted  with  fatigue;  and  a 
new  method  of  disposing  of  them  was  adopted,  borrowed  from  Nero,  but 
improved  on  tl^e  plan  of  that  tyrant.  A  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
victims,  for  the  most  part  women  and  children,  were  crowded  together  in  a 
boat,  with  a  concealed  Irap-door  in  the  bottom,  which  was  conducted  into 
the  middle  of  the  Loire;  at  a  signal  given,  the  crew  leapt  into  another  boat, 
the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  shrieking  victims  predpitated  into  the 
waves,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company  of  Marat,  who  stood  on  the  banks, 
to  cut  down  any  who  approached  the  shore.  This  was  what  Carrier  called 
bis  Republican  Baptisms.  The  Republican  Marriages  were,  if  possible,  a 
still  greater  refinement  on  cruelty.  Two  persons  of  different  sexes,  generally 
an  old  man  ^nd  an  old  woman,  or  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  bereft 

(l)  Tottl.  V.  103,  l04..B€auch.  ii,  279—281.  Th.  Ti.  374. 
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of  every  species  of  dress,  were  bound  together,  and  after  being  left  in  tortiare 
in  that  situation  for  half  an  hour,  thrown  into  the  river.  It  was  ascertained) 
by  authentic  documents,  that  six  hundred  children  had  perished  by  that 
inhuman  species  of  death ;  and  such  was  the  quantity  of  corpses  accumalated 
in  the  Loire,  that  the  water  of  that  river  was  infected  so  as  to  render  a  publie 
ordinance  necessary,  forbidding  the  u$e  of  it  to  the  inhabitants  (1);  and  the 
mariners,  when  they  heaved  their  anchors,  frequently  brought  up  boats 
charged  with  corpses.  Birds  of  prey  flocked  ia  the  shores,  and  fed  on  huroan 
flesh;  while  the  Gsh  became  so  poisonous,  as  to  induce  an  order  of  the 
Municipality  of  Nantes,  prohibiting  them  to  be  taken  by  the  fishermen  (2). 
scTn^lo  ^®  scenes  in  the  prisons  which  preceded  these  horrid  executions 
tbf  "prisons,  exceeded  alj  that  romance  had  figured  of  the  terrible.  Many  women 
died  of  terror  the  moment  a  man  entered  their  cells,  conceiving  that  they 
were  about  to  be  led  out  to  the  Noyades;  the  floors  were  covered  with  .the 
bodies  of  their  infants,  numbers  of  whom  were  yet  quivering  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  On  one  occasion,  the  inspector  entered  the  prison  to  seek  for  a 
child,  where  the  evening  before  he  had  left  above  three  hundred  infants;  they 
were  all  gone  in  the  morning,  having  been  drowned  the  preceding  night..  To 
all  the  representations  of  the  citizens  in  favour  of  these  innocent  victims, 
Carrier  answered,  "  They  are  all  vipers;  let  them  be  stUled."  Three  hundred 
young  women  of  Nantes  were  drowned  by  him  in  one  night;  so  far  from 
having  had  any  share  in  political  discussions,  they  were  of  the  unfortunate 
class  who  live  by  the  pleasures  of  others.  Several  hundred  persons  were 
thrown  every  night,  for  some  months,  Jnto  the  river :  their  shrieks  at  being 
led  out  of  the  entrepdt  on  board  the  barks,  wakened  all  the  inhabitants  ojf 
the. town,  and  froze  every  heart  with  horror.  Fifteen  thousand  persons 
perished  there  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or  of  diseases  in  prison, 
in  one  month ;  the  total  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  at  that  place  exceeded 
thirty  thousand  (3). 

The  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  of  la  Yendde,  met  death  in  general 
with  the  most  heroic  courage ;  they  perished  boldly  avowing  their  opinions, 
and  exclaiming,  ^'  Vive  le  Roi !  nous  aliens  en  Paradis.''  Innumerable  instances 
of  heroism  occurred,  especially  among  the  female  sufferers.  Madame  de 
Jourdain  was  led  out  to  be  drowned,  with  her  three  daughters;  a  soldier 
wished  to  save  the  youngest,  who  was  very  beautiful;  she  threw  herself  into 
the  water  to  share  the  fate  of  her  mother,  but  falling  on  a  heap  of  dead,  could 
not  sink.  "  Push  me  in,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  water  is  not  deep  enough,'^ 
and  sunk  beneath  his  thrust.  Mademoiselle  Guissan,  aged  sixteen,  of  still 
greater  beauty,  excited  the  most  vehement  admiration  in  a  young  officer  of 
Hussars,  who  spent  three  hours  at  her  feet  entreating  her  to  allow  him  to 
save  her;  but  as  he  could  not  undertake  to  free  an  aged  parent,  the  partner 
of  her  captivity,  she  refused  life,  and  threw  herself  into  the  Loire  along  with 
her  mother  U). 

Adv«.nt«re»    Agatha  Larochejaquclein  escaped  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 

ur^X;i  ner.  She  had  left  an  asylum,  in  a  cottage  at  Brittany,  in  consequence 

qaeieiu.      ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  dcccitful  amuesties  which  the  Republicans  published 

to  lure  their  victims  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and  was  seized  and 


(1)  Bfauch.  ii.  281.  283.   Th.  Ti.  373.  Lac.  xii.  284,  285.    Th.  vi.  374.    Pfudhomipe.  "Vkt.  de  h 
164.  165.  Toul.  V.  104,  105-120.  Revolution.  Chateaubrund»  Btttd.  mat,  i.  Pwf.  45. 

(2)  Th.  vi.  374.  (4)  Uroch.  3W,  893* 

(3)  Tool.T.  119.  120.   Urocli.  394.  BeaiMk.ii, 
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brought  befwe  Lamberty,  one  of  the  ferocious  satellites  of  Carrier.  Her 
beauty  excited  his  admiration.  "  Are  you  afraid,  brigand?"  said  he.  "  No, 
General,"  replied  the  worthy  inheretrix  of  her  name.  "  When  you  feel  fear," 
said  he,  "  send  for  Lamberty."  When  brought  to  the  entrep6t,  seeing  death 
approaching,  she  recollected  his  words,  and  sent  for  the  general.  He  took 
her  out  alone  at  night  into  a  little  boat  on  the  Loire,  with  a  concealed  trap, 
which  Carrier  had  given  him  for  his  private  murders,  and  wished  to  sacrifice 
her  to  his  desires;  she  resisted,  upon  which  he  threatened  to  drown  her,  but 
she,  anticipating  him^  flew  to  the  side  to  throw  herself  into  the  river.  The 
Republican  was  softened ;  "  You  are  a  brave  girl,"  said  he,  "  I  will  save  you." 
In  effect,  he  left  her  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  among  some  bushes 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  where  she  lay  for  eight  days  and  nights  a 
witness  to  the  unceasing  nocturnal  massacre  of  her  fellow-prisoners.  At 
length  she  was  taken  from  her  place  of  concealment,  and  secreted  with  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Sullivan,  who  resolved  to  save  her,  from  horror  at  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed  on  his  own  brother,  whom  he  had  de- 
nounced as  a  Yend^en  to  the  Republican  authorities.  The  intelligence 
however,  of  his  humanity  got  wind,  and  Lamberty  was  accused  some  time 
afterwards  of  having  saved  some  women  from  the  Noyades.  To  prevent  the 
evidence  of  this  in  Agatha^s  case,  she  was  seized  by  a  friend  of  Lamberty  of 
the  name  of  Robin,  who  carried  her  into  a  boat,  where  he  was  proceeding  to 
poniard  her,  in  order  to  extinguish  any  trace  of  his  having  facilitated  her 
escape,  when  her  beauty  again  subdued  the  ruthless  murderer.  She  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  save  her  life.  She  was  again 
arrested,  however,  in  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  her,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  guillotined,  had  not  the  fall  of  Robespierre  suspended 
the  executions,  and  ultimately  restored  her  to  liberty  (1). 
dame^V  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Madamo  de  Bonchamps  was  not  less  remarkable.  After 
fioDcbamiM.  the  rout  at  Le  Mans,  she  lived,  like  all  the  other  wives  of  the  officers 
and  generals,  on  the  charity  of  the  peasants  in  Brittany,  whose  courage  and 
devotion  no  misfortunes  could  diminish.  They  at  once  told  their  names  and 
connexions;  the  faithful  people  received  them  with  tears  of  joy,  and  not  only 
concealed  them  in  their  dwellings,  but  stinted  themselves  in  their  meals  to 
famish  them  with  provisions.  For  several  days,  when  the  pursuit  was  hot- 
test, she  was  concealed,  with  her  infant  child,  in  the  thick  foliage  of  an  oak- 
tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Republican  soldiers  were  frequently  passing; 
a  cough  or  a  cry  from  the  infant  would  have  betrayed  them  both,  but  the 
little  creature,  though  suffering  under  a  painful  malady,  never  uttered  a 
groan ;  and  both  mother  and  child  frequently  slept  in  peace  for  hours,  when 
the  bayonets  of  their  pursuers  were  visible  through  the  openings  of  the 
leaves.  At  night,  when  the  enemy  were  asleep,  the  little  children  of  the  cot- 
tagers brought  them  provisions ;  and  occasionally  some  old  soldiers  of  her 
husband^s  army  hazarded  their  lives  to  render  them  assistance.  She  was  at 
length  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Nantes; 
the  recollection  of  the  five  thousand  captives,  whose  lives  the  dying  hero  had 
saved,  could  not  save  bis  widow  from  an  unanimous  condemnation.  The 
atrocious  cruelty  of  this  proceeding,  however,  excited  so  much  commisera- 
tion among  the  numerous  survivors  who  had  been  saved  by  his  clemency, 
that  the  vehemenee  of  their  remonstrances  obtained  a  respite  from  the  judges; 

(1)  Laroch.  394—996. 
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during  which,  the  peasants  who  had  protected  her  h'ttle  girl  sent  her  to  the 
prison,  and  the  mother  had  the  delight  of  hearing  her  infant  pray  every  night 
and  morning  at  her  bedside  for  her  health  and  deiiyerance.  At  length,  after 
a  long  captivity,  she  obtained  her  liberation ;  her  daughter  was  intrusted  with 
presenting  the  petition  to  the  court  (i) ;  and  even  the  judges  of  the  RctoIq- 
tionary  Tribunal  could  not  withstand  the  touching  appeiil  made  to  them  hy 
the  little  child  in  behalf  of  its  captive  parent  (2). 

Jb^Imii?'  "  ^*^®  P^^^  people,"  says  Larochejaquelein, "  in  Nantes,  were  ex- 
JUr^n'Se  <^®®^J"S'y  kind,  and  did  their  utmost  to  save  the  victims  of  the 
Towns.  ^  Revolution;  all  the  rich  merchants  also  were  humane,  for  though 
they  had  at  first  supported  the  Revolution,  yet  they  were  soon  shocked  with 
its  crimes,  and,  in  consequence,  were  persecuted  as  well  as  the  Royalists;  one 
hundred  and  nine  of  them  were  sent  up  to  Paris  for  trial,  and  only  saved  by 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  ferocious  class  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  massacres 
and  the  Noyades,  was  composed  of  the  little  shopkeepers  and  more  opulent  of 
the  artisans,  many  of  whom  came  from  other  towns  besides  Nantes  (5) ;"  words 
of  vast  political  importance,  as  designating  the  class  in  whom  revolutionary 
fervour  is  ever  most  violent,  and  by  whom  its  principal  atrocities  are  com- 
mitted. ^ 
neroic  be.  But,  If  humauity  has  cause  to  blush  for  the  atrocioiis  cruelty  of 
?hJc!>u"n7rJ'  tl^e  tradesmen  in  the  towns  of  Brittany,  it  may  dwell  with  unal- 
PMMDtt.  loyed  delight  on  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  peasants  in  the 
country.  The  experience  they  had  acquired  in  concealing  the  priests,  and 
the  young  men  required  for  the  conscription,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
expert  at  eluding  the  search  of  their  enemies.  Numbers  were  shot  for  giving 
an  asylum  to  the  Vend^ens;  but  nothing  could  check  their  courageous  hu- 
manity. Alike  men,  women,  and  children,  displayed  unbounded  goodness 
and  inexhaustible  resources.  A  poor  girl,  deaf  and  dumb,  had  been  made  to 
comprehend  the  dangers  of  the  Royalists,  and  incessantly  warned  them  by 
signs  when  their  enemies  were  approaching.  Neither  menaces  of  death,  nor 
offers  of  gold,  could  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  youngest  children.  The  dogs 
even  had  contracted  an  aversion  to  the  Republicans,  who  always  used  them 
harshly;  they  barked  invariably  at  their  approach,  and  were  thus  the  means 
of  saving  great  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  never  uttered  a  sound 
when  the  Royalist  fugitives  were  to  be  seen,  taught  by  the  peasants  to  do 
nothing  that  could  betray  them.  There  was  not  a  cottage  in  the  whole 
country  where  a  fugitive  might  not  present  himself  at  any  hour  with  perfect 
security;  if  they  could  not  conceal  them,  they  gave  them  food,  and  guided 
them  on  their  road.  For  none  of  these  perilous  services  would  they  accept 
any  reward ;  they  were  even  seriously  offended  if  any  was  offered  (4). 
On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  melancholy  war,  nothing  is  so  remarkable 

(1 )  Bonch.  12,  87.  "  Vire,  nVe  le  Roi ! 

(3)  A  tingtilar  incident  attended  the  ptesenting  A  bes  U  R^publiqaer* 

of  this  petition.    The  little  girl,  who  was  only  six  j^.j  .^^  i^^  ,  ^^^  older.  theM  woids  weul* 

years  old,  went  np  to  the  judges,  and  pre^nted  the  i..^^  condemned  both  herself  and  her  motber;  W 

paper,  saying,  "  Citi«e«».  I  am  come  to  ask  the  jt^  .impiieity  with  which  they  were  utleitd  dk. 

pardon  of  •»anr>iiia.       Casting  their  eyes  on   the  ,^^  fh^j,  ^^jj, .  ,|,.y  ^^^^^  „a  .ft,,  MM 

paper,  they  Uheld  the  name  of  Bonchamps,  and  observations   on  the  detesUble    education   whiA 

one  of  them  addressing  her,  said  he  would  give  her  ^i^^  fanatical  Royalitto  gave  to  their  childm^ 

the  pardon  if  she  would  sing  one  of  her  best  songs,  dismissed  her  with  the  pardoa  she  desind.  (BeiA 

as  he  knew  she  had  a  voice  which  charmed  all  the  a.  i                                 '^ 

inmates  of  the  prison.     Upon  this,  shesuug  with  a  /i\  ta-och   391    SM 

loud  voice  the  words  she  had  heard  from  sixty  >J(  i^.^  350  asi    Baaach.  ii. 96r. 281. 

koasaad  men  on  the  field  of  batUe » —                '  W  i^Totb.  35Q,  9S1,  MM».  u.  :nu  4W. 
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Rfflfrttom  as  the  prodigious  victories  gained  by  the  peasants  in  so  sequestered 
tndldin%  a  district,  and  the  near  approach  they  made  to  the  re-establish- 
fhTvTiT''''  ment  of  the  monarchy,  contrasted  with  the  feeble  efforts  and  com- 
•^**'«5  paratively  bloodless  actions  of  the  great  military  powers  which  com- 
bated on  the  frontier.  Without  the  aid  of  mountains,  fortresses,,  or  any  of  the 
ordinary  resources  of  war,  undisciplined  and  inexperienced,  destitute  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  or  military  stores,  without  either  magazines  or  money, 
they  did  more  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  Revolution  than  all  the  vast 
armies  which  Europe  had  assembled  for  its  destruction.  While  the  victories 
of  ihe  Allies  or  the  Republicans  were  never  attended  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  men  to  their  opponents,  and  seldom  led  to  any 
other  result  than  the  overrunning  of  a  province,  or  the  reduction  of  a  for- 
tress, the  triumphs  of  the  Yend^ens  dissipated  whole  armies,  were  signalized 
often  by  the  loss  often  and  fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  Republicans,  made 
them  masters  of  vast  parks  of  artillery,  and  but  for  the  inability  of  the  chiefs 
to  keep  the  peasants  to  their  colgurs  after  any  great  success,  would,  by  the 
admission  of  the  Republicans  themselves,  have  re-established  the  throne  (i). 
We  pass  at  once  in  the  same  year,  from  the  battles  of  Famars  and  Kaysers* 
lantern,  to  the  triumphs  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Such  were  the  asto- 
nishing results  of  the  enthusiastic  valour  which  the  strong  feelings  of  religion 
and  loyalty  produced  in  this  gallant  people ;  such  the  magnitude  of  the 
result,  when  instead  of  cold  calculation,  vehement  passion  was  brought 
into  action. 

And  tbe  On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  result  of  this  contest,  notwith- 
t^ToLBs-  standing  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  peasantry,  is  the  strongest  proof 
*'"•  of  the  inability  of  mere  valour,  unaided  by  discipline,  experience, 
and  military  resources,  to  contend  permanently  with  a  regular  government. 
No  future  insurrection  can  be  expected  to  display  greater  bravery,  none  be 
animated  with  a  stronger  spirit,  none  gain  more  glorious  successes,  than  that 
of  la  Vendue.  Yet  all  was  unavailing.  This  great  example  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  in  calculating  on  the  probable  results  of  popular  enthusiasm,, 
when  opposed  to  the  systematic  efforts  of  discipline  and  organization.  It  was 
the  want  of  these  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Yend^ens.  Had  they  possessed 
two  or  three  fortified  towns,  they  might  have  repaired,  under  their  shelter, 
all  their  disasters ;  had  they  been  masters  o£  a  regular  army,  they  might 
have  improved  their  victories  into  lasting  conquests.  The  want  of  these  two 
things  rendered  their  triumphs  unproductive  of  real  advantages,. and  their 
defeats  the  forerunner  of  irreparable  ruin.  The  war  at  a  subsequent  period, 
in  Tyrol  and  Spain,  demonstrated  the  same  truth ;  while  the  durable  successes 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Russian  campaigns  showed  the  vast  results  which  arise 
from  engrafting  the  vigour  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  steady  courage  of 
regular  forces.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not  that  popular 
feeling  can  effect  no  lasting  achievement,  and  that  every  thing  in  war  depends 
on  military  organization,  but  that  it  is  the  combination  of  the  two  which  is 
requisite  to  permanent  success.  In  1795,  the  discipline  of  Austria  and  Russia 
on  the  Rhine  could  effect  nothing,  because  it  was  not  animated  by  a  vehement 
spirit;  while  the  enthusiasm  of  la  Yendee  withered,  because  it  was  unsup- 
ported by  regular  organization.  In  1812,  the  Russians  combined  both  to 
resist  the  attack  of  an  enemy  tenfold  greater,  and  the  campaign  of  Moscow 
was  the  consequence. 

(1)  Jom.Ti.  400. 
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v^iid«<>ii       But  though  la  Vendue  fell,  her  blood  was  not  shed  in  vain.  The 
Smiifiu"he  sword  of  the  conqueror  subdues  the  bodies,  but  it  is  often  the 
rgViM^Re-  heroism  of  the  vanquished  which  subjugates  the  minds  of  men,  and 
ligion.        achieves  conquests  of  eternal  duration.   The  throne  of  €ssar  has 
passed  away ;  but  the  blood  of  the  Christian^martyrs  cemented  a  fabric  of 
eternal  duration; — ^^the  tyranny  of  Mary  for  a  time  crushed  the  religious  free- 
dom of  England ;  but  Latimer  and  Ridley  lighted  a  fire  which  will  never  be 
extinguished.   From  the  ashes  of  la  Vendue  has  sprung  the  spirit  which 
hurled  Napoleon  from  his  throne,  and  is  destined  to  change  the  face  of  the 
moral  world.  It  first  put  the  cause  of  Revolution  openly  and  irrevocably  at 
war  with  that  of  Religion;  the  friends  of  real  freedom  may  thank  it  for  per- 
manently enlisting  on  their  side  a  power  which  will  never  be  subdued.  From 
the  atrocious  severities  of  the  Republican  sway,  in  this  devoted  province, 
has  arisen  the  profound  haired  of  all  the  believers  in  the  Christian  faith  at 
their  rule,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  which  was  everywhere  roused  to  resist  it; 
the  desolation  of  the  Bocage  was  avenged  by  the  Charnel  House  of  Spain; 
the  horrors  of  the  Loire  have  been  forgotten  in  the  passage  of  the  Berezina. 
Periods  of  suffering  are  in  the  end  seldom  lost  either  to  the  cause  of  truth) 
or  the  moral  discipline  of  nations;  it  is  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  which 
spreads  the  fatal  corruption.  Christianity  withered  under  the  titled  hierarchy; 
but  she  shone  forth  in  spotless  purity  from  the  revolutionary  agonies  of 
France;  and  that  celestial  origin  which  was  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  a 
prosperous,  has  been  revealed  in  the  virtues  of  a  suffering  age.    , 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

CAMPAIGN  OF    1793.— PART  II. 
WOMTJH  HOUT  IN  THE  CAMP  OF  CJESAti,  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

ARGUMENT. 

Principles  of  Carnot  for  the  Conduct  of  the  War— Aided  by  the  effects  of  the  Revolution- 
Vigorous  Measures  of  the  Government— Their  efforts  to  rouse  the  whole  Population- 
Great  Levy  of  1,200,000  Men  ordered,  and  carried  into  effect— Carnot,  War  Minister— His 
Character— Retirement  of  Kauniiz  at  Vienna— Appointment  of  Thugut—His  Character,  and 
first  measures— Incipient  divisions  of  Prussia  and  Austria -Recognition  of  the  Maritime 
Law  by  (he  Allies-Absurd  Policy  of  the  Allied  Powers— The  English  insist  upon  dividing 
tbe  Army— Its  ruinous  Consequences— They  March  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  Imperialists  to  Le 
Qoesnoy— Le  Quesnoy  falls  :  but  the  Siege  of  Dunkirk  israised  by  the  French— Bad  Conse- 
quences of  this  Disaster— The  Republicans  do  not  follow  up  their  success  with  vigour,  and 
Bouchard  is  arrested —Maubeuge  is  besieged— Jourdan  takes  the  Command  of  the  Army- 
Firm  Conduct  of  the  Convention— Jourdan  approaches  to  raise  the  Siege— Battle  of  W'ati> 
gnies  Retreat  of  (he  Allies,  and  raising  of  the  Siege— Conclusion  of  the  Campaign  in  Flan- 
ders Both  Parlies  go  into  Winter  Quarters— Picbev.ru  appointed  to  the  command  of  (he 
Republicans— Campaign  on  the  Rhine— inactivity  of  the  Prussians— French  defeated  at 
Pirmasenz,  and  their  lines  are  Stormed  at  Weissrnbcrg  with  a  total  Rout— Leads  to  no 
Results— Fort  Vauban  taken,  and  Landau  blockaded  by  the  Allies— Cruel  Revenge  of  the 
French  iu  Alsace— Divisions  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians—Able  Measures  of  the 
French :  they  drive  (he  Allies  over  the  Rhine,  and  raise  the  Blockade  of  Landau— Campaign 
CD  the  Spanish  Frontier- On  the  Bidassoa— And  Eastern  Pyrenees— Invasion  of  Roussillon 
by  the  Spaniards— They  are  Defeated— Battle  of  Truellas,  and  Defeat  of  the  French— Second 
Rout  of  the  French,  who  fall  back  to  Perpignan— Campaign  in  the  Maritime  Alps— Feeble 
Irruption  of  the  Piedmontese  on  the  side  of  Chambery— Great  Discontents  in  the  South  of 
France- Abortive  Insurrection  at  Marseille— Revolt  at  Toulon,  which  opens  its  Gates  (0  the 
Foglish- Revolt  and  Siege  of  Lyon— Great  Efforts  of  (he  Republicans  for  its  Reduction- 
Bombardment  of  the  City,  and  cruelty  of  the  Besiegers— Dreadful  Sufferings  of  the  Inha- 
bitants—Their h'TOic  Efforts- Precy  forces  his  way  through  the  Besiegers'  Line— Town 
Capitulates— Sanguinary  Measures  of  the  Convention  to  ih*^  Inhabilanis— Collot-d'Herbois' 
Proceedings— His  salrocious  Cruelly— Terrible  Measures  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
there— Mitraillades  of  the  Prisoners— Vast  Numbers  who  thus  perished— Siege  of  Toulon- 
Allies  assemble  for  its  Defence -Progress  of  the  Siege— Decisive  Measures  of  Napoleon- 
Capture  of  the  exterior  Forts— Despair  of  the  Inhabitants— Burning  of  the  Arsenal  and 
Fleet— Horrors  of  the  Evacuation— Dreadful  Cruelty  of  the  Republicans -General  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Issue  of  the  Campaign. 

crnofi  "Carnot,"  said  Napoleon,  "has  organized  victory."  It  was  the 
f<II°coJd?rt- inaxiin  of  this  great  man,  "That  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  And 
log  the  War.  excellent  officers  in  ail  ranks,  if  they  were  only  chosen  according 
to  their  capacity  and  their  courage.  For  this  reason,  he  took  the  utmost  pains 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  names  and  character ;  and  such  was 
the  extent  of  his  information,  that  it  was  rare  for  a  soldier  of  merit  to  escape 
him,  even  though  only  a  simple  private.  He  deemed  it  impossible,  that  an 
army,  commanded  by  officers  chosen  exclusively  from  a  limited  class  of  so- 
ciety, could  long  maintain  a  contest  with  one  led  by  those  chosen  with  dis- 
cernment from  the  inferior  ranks.  Such  commanders  as  Turenne  and  Gondd 
seemed  too  rare  to  be  calculated  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty  from  a 
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privileged  class;  while  the  mine  of  talent  which  lay  hid  in  the  lower  stages 
of  society,  presented  inexhaustible  resources  (1)/' 

This  principle  being  founded  on  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  is  of  UDiversal 
application.  It  constitutes  the  great  superiority  of  Republican  over  Monarchical 
forces;  and  when  once  armies  have  been  organized,  and  thoroughly  disci- 
plined on  this  footing,  they  never  can  be  successfully  resisted  but  by  troops 
in  whom  the  same  military  virtues  have  been  developed.  Supposing  the 
abilities  of  the  higher  orders  to  be  equal  to  those  of  an  equal  number  in  the 
inferior,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever  produce  as  great  a  mass  of  talent 
^  as  will  emerge  on  a  free  competition  from  the  numerous  ranks  of  their  humble 
competitors.  A  hundred  thousand  men  can  never  produce  as  many  energetic 
characters  as  ten  millions. 
AidPd  by  The  French  Revolution,  by  opening  the  career  of  talent  to  all 
of'tbTRi^  ranks  indiscriminately,  and  affording  the  means  of  elevation,  in  a 
lutioD.  peculiar  manner  to  the  most  energetic  and  audacious  characters, 
was  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  military  prowess.  The  distress 
consequent  on  the  closing  of  so  many  branches  of  industry,  the  agitation 
arising  from  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds  of  society,  the  restless  habits 
acquired  by  successful  revolt,  all  conspired  to  spread  a  taste  for  mibtary 
exploit,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  needy  but  ardent  adventurers. 
Such  dispositions  are  always  prevalent  during  civil  dissensions,  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  such  conflicts  to  awaken  the  passions,  and  disqualify  for  the 
habits  of  ordinary  life.  But  they  were  in  an  especial  manner  excited  by  the 
campaign  of  1793,  first  by  the  call  which  resounded  through  France  to  defend 
the  state,  and  next  by  the  thirst  for  military  glory  which  sprang  up  by  the 
Feb.  6.  defeat  of  the  invasion. 
vigorous  When  invasion  had,  on  every  side,  pierced  the  territory  of  France, 
JhTGiliiSf.  ^^^  <^iv*l  w**"  ^^^  *^s  bosom,  the  Government  took  the  most  ener- 
ncut.  getic  steps  to  meet  the  danger.  The  Convention  had  armed  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  a  power  more  terrible  than  ever  had  been 
wielded  by  an  Eastern  Conqueror;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Legislature  cor- 
responded to  the  energy  of  their  measures.  They  felt,  in  the  language  of 
Danton,  ^'  That  the  head  of  Louis  was  the  terrible  gauntlet  which  they  bid 
thrown  down  to  the  Monarchs  of  Europe :  that  life  or  death  was  in  the 
struggle.''  The  whole  power  of  France  was  called  forth ;  ten  thousand  com- 
mittees, spread  over  every  part  of  the  country,  carried  into  execution  the 
despotic  mandates  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  its  resistless  powers 
wrung  not  less  out  of  its  sufferings  than  its  patriotism  the  means  of  success- 
ful resistance  (2). 

No  situation  could  be  more  perilous  than  that  in  which  the  Revolutionary 
government  was  now  placed.  No  less  than  280,CiD0  men  were  in  the  field  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  from  Basle  to  Dunkirk;  the  ancient  barrier  of  France 
was  broken  by  the  capture  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond^ ,  liayence  gave  the 
invaders  a  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  while  Toulon  and 
Lyon  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  a  devouring  fire  consumed  the 
heart  of  the  Western  provinces.  Sixty  thousand  insurgents  in  la  Ven<We 
threatened  Paris  in  the  rear,  while  180,000  Allies  in  front  seemed  prepared 
to  encamp  under  its  walls.  The  forces  of  the  Republic  were  not  only  inferior 
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in  number,  bat  tbeir  discipline  and  equipment  were  in  tbe  most  dilapidated 

state  (1). 

fom'to^'     ^^^  *^?  deficiencies  of  the  Republic  in  numbers  and  organization 

rooje^tbc    were  speedily  supplied,  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and  ability 

^^    which  rose  to  the  head  of  military  affairs,  after  the  insurrection  of 


3ist  May,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Barr^re, 
add  Aiv.  on  the  part  of  that  able  body,  declared  in  the  Assembly,  ^'  Liberty 
''^'  has  become  the  creditor  of  every  citizen :  some  owe  it  their  in- 

dustry; others  their  fortune;  some  their  councils;  others  their  arms;  all 
their  lives.  Every  native  of  France,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is  called  to 
the  defence  of  his  country.  All  moral  and  physical  powers ;  all  political  and 
industrial  resources,  are  at  its  command.  Let  every  one  then  occupy  his  post 
in  the  grand  national  and  military  movement  which  is  in  preparation.  The 
young  men  will  march  to  the  frontiers;  the  more  advanced  forge  the  arms, 
transport  the  baggage  and  artillery,  or  provide  tbe  subsistence  requisite  for 
tbeir  defence.  The  women  will  make  the  tents,  the  dresses  of  the  soldiers, 
and  carry  their  beneficent  labours  into  the  interior  of  the  hospitals ;  even  the 
hands  of  infancy  may  be  usefully  employed;  and  the  aged,  imitating  the 
example  of  ancient  virtue,  will  cause  themselves  to  be  transported  into  the 
public  places,  to  animate  the  youth  by  their  exhortations  and  their  example.  Let 
tbe  national  edifices  be  converted  into  barracks,  the  public  squares  into  work* 
shops,  the  cellars  into  manufactories  of  saltpetre;  let  the  saddle-horses  be 
furnished  for  the  cavalry,  the  draught-horses  for  the  artillery;  the  fowling- 
pieces,  the  swords  and  pikes,  will  suffice  for  the  service  of  the  interior.  The 
Republic  is  a  besieged  city ;  all  its  territory  must  become  a  vast  camp." 
These  energetic  measures  were  not  only  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  but  imme- 
Gfvtt  levy  of  dlatcly  carried  into  execution.  France  became  an  immense  work- 
l^S^J!l''  shop, resounding  with  the  note  of  military  preparation;  the  roads 
execated.  ^g^g  covcrcd  wlth  couscrlpts  hastening  to  the  different  points  of 
assembly;  fourteen  armies,  and  1,200,000  soldiers,  were  soon  under  arms. 
The  whole  property  of  the  state,  by  means  of  confiscations,  and  the  forced 
circulation  of  assignats,  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  government;  the  insur- 
gent population  everywhere  threw  the  belter  classes  into  captivity,  while 
bands  of  revolutionary  ruffians,  paid  by  the  state,  perambulated  every 
village  in  its  territory,  and  wrung  from  the  terrified  inhabitants  unqualified 
submission  to  the  despotic  Republic.  At  the  same  time,  the  means  of  raising 
supplies  were  provided  with  equal  energy.  All  the  old  claims  on  the  state 
were  converted  into  a  great  Revolutionary  debt,  in  which  the  new  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  ancient  creditors.  A  forced  tax  of  a  milliard,  or 
L.40,000,000  sterling,  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  levied  from  the  rich,  which 
was  realized  in  paper,  secured  at  once  on  the  national  domains.  As  the  prices 
of  every  article,  eveii  those  of  the  first  necessity,  were  altogether  deranged 
by  these  measures,  and  the  prospect  of  famine  was  everywhere  immediate, 
the  Municipalities  throughout  France  were  invested  with  the  power  of  seiz- 
ing subsistence,  and  merchandise  of  every  kind,  in  the  hanJs  of  the  owners, 
and  compelling  their  sale  for  a  fixed  price  in  assignats;  in  other  words,  tak- 
ing them  for  an  elusory  payment.  The  great  object  of  all  these  measures  was 
at  once  to  repel  tbe  foreign  invasion,  and  render  the  national  domains  an  im- 
mediate fund  of  income,  at  a  time  when  purchasers  could  not  be  found;  and 

(1)  Jom.iT.21,34'  Tb.v.lTO. 
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it  must  be  confessed,  that  never  did  a  govemment  adopt  such  vast  and  ener- 
getic measures  to  attain  these  objects  (1). 

Fear  became  the  great  engine  for  filling  the  ranks :  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies  appeared  less  formidable  than  the  guillotine  of  the  Convention;  and 
safety,  despaired  of  every  where  else,  was  found  alone  in  the  armies  on  the 
frontier^  The  destruction  of  property,  the  ruin  of  industry,  the  agonies  of 
millions,  appeared  as  nothing  to  men  who  wielded  the  engines  of  the  Revo- 
lution; fortune  or  wealth  have  no  weight  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  of  hfe  and  death  (2). 

By  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  the  ruin  of  commercial  credit, 
the  loss  of  the  colonies,  the  stagnation  of  industry,  the  drying  up  of  the 
sources  of  opulence,  augmented  the  present  resources  of  the  government. 
Ruling  an  impoverished  and  bankrupt  state,  the  Convention  was  for  the  time 
the  richest  power  in  Europe.  Despotism,  it  is  true,  dries  up  the  sources  of 
future  wealth ;  but  It  gives  a  command  of  present  resources  which  no  regular 
government  can  obtain.  The  immense  debts  of  government  were  paid  in 
paper  money,  issued  at  no  expense,  and  bearing  a  forced  circulation ;  the 
numerous  confiscations  gave  a  shadow  of  security  to  its  engagements ;  the 
terrible  right  of  requisition  put  every  remnant  of  private  wealth  at  its  dis- 
posal ;  the  conscription  filled  the  army  with  all  the  youth  of  the  state;  terror 
and  famine  impelled  voluntary  multitudes  into  its  ranks.  Before  them  was 
the  garden  of  hope;  behind  them  a  howling  wilderness. 
carnot,  War  At  thc  hcad  of  thc  military  department  was  placed  Camot,  aman 
Hi's"cha«c.  whose  extraordinary  and  unbending  character  contributed  more 
^^^'  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the  .early  success  of  the  Revolu- 

tionary wars.  Austere  in  character,  unbending  in  disposition,  repubhean  in 
principle,  he  more  nearly  resembled  the  patriots  of  antiquity  than  any  other 
statesman  in  modern  times.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  associated  with  Ro- 
bespierre in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  during  the  whole  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror;  and  his  name,  in  consequence,  stands  affixed  to  many  of  the  worst 
ads  of  that  sanguinary  tyrant;  but  he  has  solemnly  asserted,  and  his  charac- 
ter entitles  the  allegation  to  attention,  that  in  the  pressure  of  business  he 
signed  these  documents  without  knowing  what  they  contained;  and  that  he 
saved  more  lives  by  his  entreaties,  than  his  colleagues  destroyed  by  their 
severity  (3).  He  was  the  creator  of  the  new  military  art  in  France,  which 
Dumouriez  was  only  permitted  to  sketch,  and  Napoleon  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. Simple  in  his  manners,  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  incorruptible  in 
his  inclinations,  he  was  alike  superior  to  the  love  of  wealth,  the  weakness  of 
inferior,  and  the  passion  for  power,  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  When  called 
to  the  post  of  danger  by  the  voice  of  his  country,  he  never  declined  the  peril: 
disdaining  to  court  Napoleon,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  alone  voting 
against  his  Imperial  crown,  he  fled  to  his  assistance  in  the  hour  of  distress, 
and  tendered  the  aid  to  a  falling,  which  he  had  refused  to  a  conquering 
monarch.  Intrusted  with  the  dictatorship  of  the  armies,  he  justified  his  coun- 
try's choice  by  victory;  superior  even  to  the  triumphs  he  had  won,  he  re- 
signed with  pleasure  the  possession  of  power  to  exercise  his  understanding  in 
the  abstract  sciences,  or  renovate  his  heart  by  the  impressions  of  country 
life.  Almost  alone  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  age,  his  character  has  emerged 

(1)  Hard.  278,  Mig.  ii,  287.   Jom.  iv.  22,  23.         (2)  Som,  it.  21.  Hard.  ii.  210, 
Th.  y.  207,  208.  (3)  Carnot's  Memdin.  230. 
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comparatively  untainted  from  the  Revolutionary  cauldron ;  and  history  has 
to  record  with  the  pride  due  to  real  greatness,  that  after  having  wielded  irre- 
sistible force,  and  withstood  unfettered  power,  he  died  poor  and  unbe- 
fr tended  in  a  foreign  land  (i). 

It  was  in  the  extraordinary  energy  and  ability  of  the  Committee  of  Public" 
Safety  (2),  joined  to  the  ferment  excited  by  the  total  overthrow  of  society, 
and  the  despotic  power  wielded  by  the  Convention,  that  the  n  al  secret  is  to 
be  found  of  the  successful  resistance  by  France  to  the  formidable  invasion 
of  1793.  The  inability  of  NapoMon  to  resist  a  similar  attack  in  1815,  demon- 
strates this  important  truth,  and  should  be  a  warning  to  future  ages  not  to 
incur  the  same  risk,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  similar  triumph.  Superior  in 
military  talent,  heading  a  band  of  veterans,  supported  by  a  terrible  name,  he 
sought  in  vain  to  communicate  to  the  empire,  the  energy  which,  under  their 
iron  grasp,  had  been  brought  into  action  in  the  Republic  (3).  A  rational 
being  will  never  succeed  in  equalling  the  strength  which,  in  a  transport  of 
frenzy,  a  madman  can  exert. 
Rrtirrmeni    Whilc  such  cxtraordluary  and  unheard-of  efforts  were  making  in 
•t  vjenoa.   Francc  to  resist  the  mvasion  with  which  they  were  menaced,  a 
change,  fraught  in  its  ultimate  result  with  important  consequences,  took 
place  in  the  Imperial  Government.  Kaunitz,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  bad  survived  his  age ;  his  cautious  habits,  veteran  experience, 
^nd  great  abilities  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  want  of  that  practical 
acquaintance  with  affairs  which  arises  fhom  having  grown  up  under  their 
influence.  The  French  Revolution  had  opened  up  a  new  era  in  human  affairs: 
the  did  actors,  how  distinguished  soever,  were  unacquainted  with  the  novel 
machinery,  and  unfit  to  play  their  parts  in  the  mighty  drama  which  was  ap- 
proaching.  The  veteran  Austrian  diplomatist  retired  from  the  helm,  full  of 
years,  and  loaded  with  honours,  from  a  prudent  disinclination  to  risk  his 
great  reputation  in  the  stormy  scenes  which  had  already  arisen  (4). 
astb  Mareb    Hc  was  succeeded  in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  by  Thugut, 
TSfdat  Fo.  who  long  kept  possession  of  the  helm  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
ETtiPaf  °'   The  son  of  a  poor  boatman  at  Lintz,  he  had,  by  the  industry  of  his 
Vienna.      parcuts,  bccu  early  placed  at  the  school  of  oriental  languages  at 
Yienna,  where  his  diligence  and  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Empress 
Maria-Theresa.  She  recommended  him  to  the  director  of  the  college,  and 
Hit  Character  at  thc  age  of  fifteen  he  was  attached  as  interpreter  to  the  Aus- 
trian embassy  at  Constantinople,  from  whence  he  gradually  rose  in  the 
diplomatic  line  to  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  Though  he  had  long  resided 
at  Paris,  and  was  inUmately  connected  with  Mirabeau,  whose  conversion 
.to  the  court  was  partly  owing  to  his  exertions,  he  maintained  throughout 
his  career  an  inflexible  hostility  to  Republican  principles ;  and  though 
his  combinations  were  not  always  crowned  with  success,  his   bitterest 
enemies  cannot  deny  him  the  credit  of  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  an  energetic 
character,  profound  skill  in  diplomacy  (5),  and  a  fidelity  to  'his  engage- 
.ments,  as  unusual  as  it  was  honourable  in  those  days  of  weakness  and  tergi- 
Tersation. 
His  accession  to  office  was  soon  followed  by  an  evident  increase  of  vigour 


a 


U)  Tbib.  i.  37.  Caraot,  255.  Dam.  iv.  5.  6.  (3)  Jom.  iii.  6.  Hard.  ii.  278.      ' 

(2)  Their  names  we.r*s  at  first  llarrure,  i)elmas  (4)  H^ird.  n.  259»  260. 

Briard,  Camboii,  Debry,  Dantun,  Guyton-Monrcau,,  (5)  Hard.  ii.  260>  299. 

Trtilbard,  and  Lacroix.-'Soe  Sard.  li.  772. 
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And  nm     in  diplomatic  measures.    Pressing  notes  to  the  inferior  German 
wraiure.     Powcrs  brought  about  the  equipment  of  that  tardy  and  inefficient 
force,  the  Germanic  Contingents;  while  a  menacing  proclamation  from  the 
aidMarrbi793.Diet  of  Ratisbou  prohibited  ail  circulation  of  French  assignats  or 
revolutionary  writings,  and  ordered  the  immediate  departure  from  their 
territory  of  all  subjects  of  that  country  who  could  not  give  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  residence.  But  though  these  measures  might  be  well  calculated  to 
prevent  the  inundation  of  the  empire  with  democratic  principles,  it  was 
with  very  different  weapons  that  the  formidable  army  which  had  grown  up 
out  of  the  agonies  of  the  Republic  required  to  be  combated  (i). 
Incipient      At  the  time,  however,  that  the  zeal  of  Austria  was  thus  warming 
plu'!m"*«mi  ^^  the  common  cause,  that  of  Prussia  was  rapidly  cooling;  and  to 
Austria,      tjjg  lukcwarmness  and  indifference  of  this  power  in  the  contest 
with  France,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  extraordinary  success  which 
for  some  years  attended  the  Republican  arms  is  to  be  ascribed.   The  selfish 
ambition  of  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  St. -Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  was  thetause 
of  this  unhappy  disunion.  Hardly  was  the  ink  of  the  treaty  of  the  14tb  July 
with  Great-Britain  dry,  when  the  hoisting  of  the  Austrian  flag  on  the  walls  oC 
Valenciennes  and  Cond^  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  to  the 
projects  of  aggrandizement  which  were  entertained  by  the  Imperial  cabinet, 
and  which  Thugut  supported  with  his  whole  talents  and  influence.  Irritated 
and  chagrined  at  this  prospect  of  material  accession  of  power  to  their  dreaded 
rival,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  derived  some  consolation  from  the  completion  of 
their  arrangements  with  the  Empress  Catherine  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Prussian  force  had  recently  tak«n  possession  of  Dantzic, 
with  its  noble  harbour  and  fortifications,  besides  Thorn,  and  a  large  circum- 
jacent territory,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  Austria,  which  saw  itself  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  projected  spoliation.  Nor  was  Russia  likely  to  be 
a  more  disinterested  combatantin  the  common  cause;  for  she,  too,  was  intent 
on  the  work  of  partition,  and  had  already  inundated  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
with  troops,  with  the  fixed  design  of  rendering  it  the  frontiers  of  the  Mos- 
covite  dominions.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when  the  evident  approach  of  peril 
to  the  national  independence  was  closing  those  frightful  divisions  which  had 
hitherto  paralyzed  the  strength  of  France,  the  Allied  powers,  intent  on 
separate  projects  of  aggrandizement,  were  rapidly  relaxing  the  bonds  of  the 
confederacy ;  and  engaging  in  the  most  iniquitous  partition  recorded  in 
modern  times,  at  the  very  time  when  that  vast  power  was  arising,  which  was 
so  soon  destined  to  make  them  all  tremble  for  their  own  possessions  (2). 
Recognition    This  stagc  of  thc  contest  was  marked  by  an  important  step  in  the 
?m?La^v'by  maritime  relations  of  Europe,  which  afterwards  became  of  the  ut- 
thi-  Allies,    most  moment  in  the  important  discussions  on  neutral  rights  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  century.  The  Empress  Catherine  publicly  an* 
nounced  the  departure  of  Russia  from  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
and  her  resolution  to  act  on  those  usages  which  England  had  uniformly  main- 
tained in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  all  belligerent  states,  formed  the 
common  naval  code  of  Europe.  She  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line,  which  was  destined  to  cruize  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and 
whose  instructions  were  "to  seize  all  vessels,  without  distinction,  navigating 
under  the  flag  of  the  French  Republic,  or  that  of  any  other  state  which  ibef 

.    (1)  Hard.  li.  264,  274.  ('^)  Hard.  ii.  382,  333. 
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might  assume;  and  also  to  arrest  every  neutral  vessel  destined  and  loaded  for 
a  French  harbour,— oblige  them  to  retrace  tbeir  steps,  or  make  for  the  near- 
est neutral  harbour  which  might  suit  their  convenience."  These  instructions 
were  publicly  announced  to  the  Prussian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  Courts  (i); 
and  although  the  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  which  early  perceived  the  advan- 
tages of  the  lucrative  neutral  commerce,  which  the  general  hostility  was 
likely  to  throw  into  their  hands,  at  Orst  made  some  difficulties,  yet  they  at 
length  yielded,  and  all  the  maritime  powers  agreed  to  revert  to  the  usages  of 
war  in  regard  to  neutrals  which  had  existed  prior  to  the  armed  Neutrality 
in  1780.  By  a  declaration  issued  on  June  8,  the  British  Government  enjoined 
its  naval  commanders  to  search  all  neutral  vessels  bound  for  France  for  articles 
contraband  of  war ;  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  successively  adopted 
the  same  principles.  The  latter  power,  in  particular,  declared,  in  a  note  to 
Count  Bernstorff,  intended  to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  Cabinet  of  Den- 
mark, ^'His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  no  interest  but  what  is 
common  with  the  Ring  gf  Great-Britain,  can  make  no  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  circumstances  have  caused  the  Court  of  London  to  adopt  relative 
to  the  commerce  of  neutrals  during  th€  present  war  with  France.  The  under- 
signed, in  acceding  absolutely  and  without  limitation  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  British  ambassador,  obeys  the  express  injunctions  of  his  Court,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  the  perfect  concert 
which  in  that,  as  in  all  other  respects,  prevails  between  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  King  of  GreatrBritain."  Thus,  how  loudly  soever  the  maritime  powers 
may  have  demanded  a  new  maritime  code  as  a  restraint  on  the  hostility  of 
others  when  they  are  neutral,  they  were  willing  enough  to  revert  to  the  old 
usages,  when  they  in  their  turn  became  the  belligerent  parties  (2). 
Ateurd  Po.  [f  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  had  been  purposely  intended  to  deve* 
Imn.  "*'  lope  the  formidable  military  strength  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
French  Republic,  they  could  not  have  adopted  measures  better  calculated  to 
effect  their  object  than  were  actually  pursued.  Four  months  of  success,  which 
might  have  been  rendered  decisive,  had  been  wasted  in  blamable  inactivity; 
Fnciirt  in.  after  having  broken  the  frontier  line  of  fortresses^  and  defeated  the 
t'Sing  ?h«.  covering  army  of  France  in  a  pitched  battle,  when  within  Ofteen 
Ar«»y  marches  of  Paris,  and  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army  of  130,000  men, 

they  thought  fit  to  separate  their  forces,  and  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the 
centre  of  Ihe  Republican  power,  pursue  independent  plans  of  aggrandize- 
ment. The  English,  with  their  Allies,  amounting  to  above  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  moved  towards  Dunkirk,  so  long  the  object  of  their  maritime  jealousy, 
while  forty-five  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  sat  down  before  Le  Quesnoy,  and 

(l)  M.  BernMorff  declared  to  the  Danish  Cabinet,  them  to  make  surh  efficacions  efforts  as  the  greater 

tftrrannoaiicinf^  thesis  instructions  :  «  Her  Imperial  powers  in  ihe  cummou  cause,  ihe  lejist  thiit  can  be 

Majesty,  in  issuing  such  orders,  cannot  be  supposed  required  of  them  is,  that  tliey  shall  make  u&e  of 

to  have  in  the  slightest  degree  deviated  from  the  su  h  means  as  are  evidenlly  at  (heir  disposal,  bj 

heneScent  system,  which  is  calculated  to  secure  the  abstaining  from  ail  commerce  or  intercourse  with 

interest*  of  nemtrals  in  war,  seeing  that  it  is  noways  these  disturbers  of  the  puMic  peace.    Her  Imperial 

applicable  to  the  present  <  ircumstances.  The  Kn  nth  iMajesly  feels  herself  the  more  ei,ititled  to  exact  these 

Herolutlonists,  after  having  overturned  every  thing  sacrifices,  as  she  has  cheerfully  submitted  to  them 

in  their  own  country,  and  bathed  their  impious  herself:  being  well  aware  of  the  disastrous  effects 

luods  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign,  have,  by  a  which  would  ensue  to  the  comiuon  interest,  if,  by 

public    decree,  declared  themselves  the  allies  of  reason  of  a  free  transport  of  provisions  and  naval 

every  people  who  shall  commit  similar  atrocities,  stores,  the  enemy  were  put  in  possession  of  the 

and  hitt   followed  this  up  by  attacking  with  an  means  of  prolonging  and  nourishing  the  contest, 

•rmed  force  all  its  neighbours.    Neutrality  caunot  — See  Ann.  Reg  xxxiii.    State  Pap«r9f  No.  4l*and 

exist  with  aucb  «  power,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  Hard.  ii.  337>  341' 
heassutned  from  prodontial  coiisidL'rations.  Should         (2)  Hard,  ii,  334,  841. 
l^ere  be  any  states  whose  situation  does  not  permit 
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the  remainder  of  their  vast  army  was  broken  into  detachments  to  presertc 
sith  Aug.      the  communications  (i ) . 
ThcEnf.      From  this  ruinous  division  may  be  dated  all  the  subsequent 
i)?nwJk?*  disasters  of  the  campaign.  Had  they  held  together,  and  pushed  on 
trLn"u     vigorously  against  the  masses  of  the  enemies'  forces,  now  severely 
Qaetnoy      woakenod  and  depressed  by  defeat,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  object  of  the  war  would  have  been  gained.  The  decrees  for  levying  the 
Ruinous        population  en  masse  were  not  passed  by  the  Convention  for  some 
tKvhfion    weeks  afterwards,  and  the  forces  they  produced  were  not  organized 
for  three  months.  The  mighty  genius  of  Carnot  had  not  as  yet  assunaed  the 
helm  of  affairs;  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  not  yet  acquired  its  ter- 
rible energy;  every  thing  promised  great  results  to  vigorous  and  simultaneous 
operations.  It  was  a  resolution  of  the  English  cabinet  in  opposition  to  the 
declared  and  earnest  wish  of  Cobourg  and  all  the  Allied  Generals  which  occa- 
sioned this  fatal  division.  The  impartial  historian  must  confess  T^^ith  a  sigh, 
that  it  was  British  interests  which  here  interfered  with  the  great  objets  of  the 
war,  and  that  by  compelling  the  English  contingent  to  separate  for  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk,  England  contributed  to  postpone,  for  twenty  years,  its  glorious 
termination.  Posterity  has  had  ample  room  to  lament  the  error;  a  war  of 
twenty  years  deeply  checkered  with  disaster;  the  addition  of  six  hundred 
millions  to  the  public  debt;  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  brave  men,  may  be  in 
a  great  degree  traced  to  this  unhappy  resolution  (2). 
LeQuewoy     The  Austriaus  were  successful  in  their  enterprise.  After  fifteen 
vil'\i      daysof  open  trenches,  LeQuesnoy  capitulated,  and  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  efforts  o{ 
the  Republicans  to  raise  the  siege  terminated  in  nothing  but  disasters.  Two 
columns  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  destined  to  disquiet  the  besiegers,  were 
routed,  and  in  one  of  them,  a  square  of  three  thousand  men  broken,  and 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Imperial  cavalry  (3). 
But  the        But  a  very  different  fate  awaited  the  British  besieging  army.  The 
Dtmki?k  is  corps  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  consisting  of 
raised.        twcuty  thousaud  British  and  Hanoverians,  was  raised,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  a  body  of  Austrians  under  Alvinzi,  to  thirty-seven  thousand  men. 
This  force  was  inadequate  to  the  enterprise,  exposed  as  it  was  to  attack  from 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army.  On  the  18th  August,  the  Duke  of  Toii 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincelles,  where,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment a  strong  redoubt  was  carried  by  the  English  Guards,  and  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon  taken.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  troops  advanced  under  Marshal 
Freytag,  and  driving  the  enemy  from  his  positions  near  Dunkirk,  the  Allies 
advanced  to  within  a  league  of  the  place,  and  encamped  at  Fumes,  extending 
<rom  that  place  to  the  sand-hills  on  the  sea  shore.  The  place  was  immediately 
summoned,  but  the  governor  returned  a  determined  refusal  (4). 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress,  which,  if  gained  by  the  English, 
would  have  given  then  an  easy  inlet  into  the  heart  of  France,  the  Republicans 
made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  raise  the  siege  (5).  This  was  the  more  ne- 

(l)  Join.  iy.  35.  Hard.  ii.  401.  Th.  v.  218.  219.  national  honour  is  involved  in  Its  rcUef.  Pilt  cannot 

(2>  Join.  iv.  26.  27.  28.    Tout,  i v.  49    Ami    Reg.  prevent  th"    Kevolution  which  is  approaching  in 

1793   377.  Join.  iv.  37.    Hard.  ii.  346,  347,  350.  Bngland,  bat  by  gaining  that  town  to  indeorairjr 

(3)  Jom  iv.4l.  that  country  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Accumo- 

\A)  A.un.  Reg.  1793,  379,  380.  Jom.  iv  41,45.  lat«,  therefore,  immense  fones  iu   Klaoders,  aixl 

(5)  "It  is  not,"  said   Camol,   in  a  despJtch   to  drive  the  enemy  from  it^;  pl.ii  us;  the  decisive  poiat 

Bouchard,  '*  merely  in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  of  the  coaten  U«s  there.— Hard.  ii.  365. 

Daakirk  is  so  important :  it  is  far  more  so,  because 
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cessary,  because  the  works  of  the  place  Y^ere  in  the  most  deplorable  state 
when  the  Allies  appeared  before  it,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  only  of  three 
thousand  men,  was  totally  insufficient  to  defend  the  town;  and  if  the  bom-* 
barding  flotilla  had  arrived  from  England  at  the  same  time  with  the  besieging 
army,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  immediately  have  fallen;  Immense 
preparations  were  making  at  Woolwich  for  the  wege,  and  eleven  new  batta- 
lions had  been  embarked  in  the  Thames  for  the  besieging  army ;  but  such 
was  the  tardiness  of  their  movements,  that  not  a  vessel  appeared  in  sight  at 
tbe  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  mistress  of  the  seas  had  the  mortification  to 
find  her  land  forces  severely  harassed  by  discharges  from  the  contemptible 
gun-boats  of  the  enemy.  The  delays  of  the  English  in  these  operations  proved 
what  novices  they  were  in  the  art  of  war,  and  how  little  they  were  aware  of 
the  importance  of  time  in  military  movements.  Above  three  weeks  were  em- 
ployed in  preparations  for  the  siege,  a  delay  which  enabled  the  French  to 
bring  op  from  the  distant  frontier  of  the  Moselle  the  forces  who  ultimately 
raised  the  siege  (1). 

The  French  rulers  did  not  discover  the  same  inactivity.  Following  the  wise 
course  of  accumulating  overwhelming  forces  upon  the  decisive  point,  they 
brought  thirty-five  thousand  men,  by  forced  marches,  from  the  armies  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  placed  the  army  destined  to  raise  the  siege, 
consisting  by  this  addition  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Bouchard,  The  investment  not  having  been  completed,  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  ten  thousand  additional  troops,  on  whose  fidelity 
reliance  could  be  placed,  into  the  garrison ;  while  the  covering  army,  con* 
sisting  of  twenty  thousand  Dutch  and  Austrians,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Freytag,  was  threatened  by  an  attacking  force  of  nearly  doable  its 
amount  (2). 

While  the  Republicans  were  thus  adopting  the  system  of  concentrating 
their  forces,  the  Allies,  by  the  expansion  of  theirs,  gave  it  every  possible 
chance  of  success.  An  hundred  thousand  men,  dispersed  round  Le  Quesnoy, 
and  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Moselle,  guarded  all  the  entrances  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  covered  a  line  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Thus,  120,006 
men  were  charged  at  once  with  the  covering  of  two  sieges,  the  maintenance 
of  that  immense  line,  and  the  protection  of  all  Flanders,  irom  an  enterprising 
enemy,  possessing  an  interior  line  of  communication,  and  already  acting 
upon  the  principle  of  accumulating  an  overwhelming  force  upon  the  deci- 
sive point  (3). 

The  situation  of  the  Allied  covering  army  was  such,  as  to  give  to  a  vigorous 
attack,  by  an  imposing  mass  of  assailants,  every  chance  of  success.  Freytag's 
corps  of  observation  was,  in  the  end,  not  posted  at  Fumes,  so  as  to  protect 
the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  communication  between  the  besieged  and  the  interior  of 
France;  while  the  Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  v^ere  at  the  distance 
of  three  days'  march  at  Menin,  and  incapable  of  rendering  any  assistance; 
and  the  Duke  of  York's  besieging  force  lay  exposed  to  an  attack  betweeii  these 
dispersed  bodies.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  enjoined  Bouchard  to 
adopt  that  plan,  to  tlirow  himself,  with  forty  thQusand  men,  between  the 
three  corps,  and  fall  successively  on  Freytag,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 

(1)  Th.  ▼.  220.  Join,  ir.  48.  Ann.  Reg.  1793,  (2)  Ann.  Reg.  J793,  p.  380.  Th.  v.  220, 230.  Jom. 
380.  Hard.  ii.  366.  ir.Sl. 

(3)  Th.v.238,239. 
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Duke  of  York ;  and  Napoleon  would  unquestionably  have  done  so  if  he  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  sigrtalized  Dunkirk,  in  ail  probabi- 
lity, by  as  decisive  success  as  Rivoli  or  Areola.  But  that  audacious  mode  of 
proceeding  could  not  be  expected  from  a  second  in  command,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded  were  not  yet  understood,  nor  were  his  troops 
adequate  to  so  bold  an  enterprise.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
marching  against  the  iront  of  Pre .  tag,  with  a  view  to  throw  him  back  ou  the 
^sieging  force,  and  raise  the  siege,  instead  of  interposing  between  them  and 
destroying  bolh.  The  object  to  be  thus  attained  was  important,  and  its  achieve- 
meni  proved  the  salvation  of  France,  but  it  fell  very  far  short  of  the  great 
success  expected  by  the  French  government ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Republi- 
can general  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  orders,  at  length  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold  (1). 

Sept.  &  t6  7.  The  attack  was  commenced  on  Marshal  Freytag  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  A  series  of  engagements  took  place,  from  the  5th  to  the  7lh  Septem- 
ber, between  the  French  and  the  covering  army,  which  terminated  unfavoura- 
bly to  the  Allies ;  and  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  8lh,  a  decisive  attack  was 
made  by  General  Houchard  on  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  consisting  of 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  men,  near  Hondscoote,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  (2). 

Meanwhile,  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk,  acting  in  concert  with  the  external 
army,  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  besiegers,  with  forces  superior  to  their 
own,  and  exposed  them  to  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  Duke  of  York,  find- 
ing his  flank  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Houchard  by  the  defeat  of  the  covering 
force,  justly  deemed  his  situation  too  precarious  to  risk  a  farther  stay  in  the 
lines,  and  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  withdrew  his  besieging  force,  leaving  lifly- 
two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  bag- 
gage, to  the  conquerors  (3). 
RuiiioDs       The  consequences  of  this  defeat  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  cam- 
^sTf^lhiT  paigD.  It  excited  the  most  extravagant  joy  at  Paris,  and  elevated 
DisMier.     thg  public  Spirit  to  8  dcgreo  great  in  proportion  to   their  former 
depression.  The  dislodging  of  a  few  thousand  men  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line,  changed  the  face  of  the  \iar  from  the  German  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
.  The  Convention,  relieved  from  the  dread  of  immediate  danger,  and  the  peril 
of  invasion,  got  time  to  mature  its  plans  of  foreign  conquest,  and  organize  the 
immense  military  preparations  in  the  interior;  and  Fortune,  weary  of  a  parly 
which  threw  away  the  opportunities  of  receiving  her  favours,  passed  over  to 
the  other  side  (4). 
do^rlS'foi"*   Houchard,  however,  did  not  improve  his  advantages  as  might 
lowupiiie.rhave  been  expected.  Instead  of  following  up  the  plan  of  concen- 

succes^i  with  .,.*  .  .  .  11  XJVL 

▼igonr.  tratmg  his  forces  upon  a  few  points,  he  renewed  the  system  ol divi- 
sion, which  had  been  so  imprudently  adopted  by  his  adversaries.  The  forces 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  camp  to  which  he  retired,  being  deemed  too 
powerfulfor  an  immediate  attack,  he  resolved  to  assail  a  corps  of  Dutch  who 
were  posted  at  Menin.  A  series  of  actions,  with  various  success,  in  conse- 
quence ensued  between  the  detached  corps  of  the  Allies,  which  kept  up  the 
communication  between  the  Duke  of  York's  army  and  the  main  body  of  the 
Sept.  12.       Imperialists  under  Prince  Cobourg.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Dutch, 

(0  Tb.  V.  239,  240.  Hard.ii.370»  371.  (3)  Toul.  W.  53.  54.   Jom.  iT.  01.  Ann.  «*r 

(2)  Tuul.  iv.  53,  54.  Join  iy.  54,  qq,    Ann.  Reg.     1793,  p.  381.  Th.  ▼.  243,  244. 
1793,  p.  381.  Th.  T.  242,  243.  (4)  Tool.  ir.  55.  Tk.T.  345. 
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overwhelmed  by  superior  masses  of  the  enemy,  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon ;  while,  on  the  other,  Gene- 
ral Beaulieu  totally  routed  the  army  of  Bouchard  at  Courtray,  and  drove  him 
behind  the  Lys.  Nor  did  the  disaster  rest  there.  The  panic  communicated 
Sept.  !&•  itself  to  all  the  camps,  all  the  divisions ;  and  the  army  which  bad 
lately  raised  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  sought  shelter  in  a  promiscuous  crowd 
under  the  cannon  of  Lille — a  striking  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Republican 
levies  as  yet  for  field  operations,  and  of  the  ease  with  which,  by  energetic 
operations  in  large  masses  at  that  period,  the  greatest  successes  might  have 
been  obtained  by  the  numerous  and  disciplined  armies  of  the  Allies,  if  acting 
together  or  in  concert,  and  led  by  an  able  commander  (1). 
And  Hod-  This  Ust  disastcr  proved  fatal  to  General  Houchard,  already 
mV<^and'  Charged  with  c  Ipable  inactivity,  in  not  following  up  the  advan- 
etpcuted.  tgggg  ^j  Hondscoote,  by  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  British  force. 
Accused  by  his  own  officers,  he  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal at  Paris,  condemned  and  executed.  The  English  had  sacrificed  Admiral 
Byng  for  having  suffered  a  defeat;  the  Romans  had  condemned  Manlius  for 
baving  fought  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Senate;  but  this  was  the 
first  instance  in  history  of  a  victorious  general  having  been  put  to  death  for 
gaining  a  success,  which  proved  the  salvation  of  his  country  (2). 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  against  this  unfortunate  general,  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  clear  perception  which 
those  at  the  head  of  affairs  had  obtained  of  the  principles  in  the  military  art, 
to  which  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  Republican  forces  were  chiefly 
owing.  *'*'  For  long,"  said  Barrere,  ^'  the  principle  established  by  the  great 
Frederick,  has  been  recognized,  that  the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of  the 
courage  of  the  soldier,  is  to  accumulate  the  troops  in  particular  points  in 
large  masses.  Instead  of  doing  this,  you  have  divided  them  into  separate 
detachments,  and  the  generals  intrusted  with  their  command  have  generally 
bad  to  combat  superior  forces.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  fully  aware 
of  the  danger,  had  sent  the  most  positive  instructions  to  the  generals  to  fight 
in  large  masses;  you  have  disregarded  their  orders,  and,  in  consequence, 
reverses  have  followed  (3)."  From  these  expressions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
cognize the  influence  whiqh  the  master  mind  of  Carnot  had  already  acquired 
in  the  direction  of  military  affairs. 

U«||^c  To  compensate  so  many  reverses,  the  Allies  at  length  sat  down 
i9ttis^.'  before  Maubeuge;  an  important  fortress,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  opened  the  plains  of  St.-Quentin  and  the  capital  to  invasion, 
and  which,  undertaken  at  an  earlier  period,  and  by  the  main  strength  of 
their  forces,  would  have  determined,  in  all  probability,  the  success  of  the 
war.  Landrecy  was  already  blockaded,  and  the  French  troops,  avowedly 
inferior  in  the  field,  were  all  concentrated  in  intrenched  camps  within  their 
own  frontier.  A  vigorous  effort  was  indispensable,  to  prevent  the  Allies  from 
carrying  thse  strongholds,  and  taking  up  their  winter  quarters,  without 
opposition,  in  the  French  territory  (4). 

loanbn  Ih  thcso  alarming  circumstances,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
SiTmand  ^^ouc  did  uot  dcspalr  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  Trusting  with 
•ftbe  ArjD7.|»Qi|g(]gii0^  jq  ||^q||.  q^q  energy,  and  the  immense  multitudes  of  the 

(1)  Jom.iT.  55.  65,  66.     Ann.  Reg.  1793,  383.         (3)  Jom.  iv.  69.  Toal.  ir.  130. 

Th.  r.  246, 247.  Hard.  ii.  360.  (4)  Toal.  iy.  133, 134.  Jom.  it.  112,  114. 

(2)  Joro.  ir. 
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levies  ordered,  they  took  the  most  vigorotts  measures  for  the  public  defence, 
and,  by  incessantly  urging  o^  the  new  conscripts,  soon  raised  the  forces  in 
the  different  intrenched  camps,  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  to  130,000  men. 
Great  part,  it  is  true,  formed  but  a  motley  group;  peasants,  without  arms  or 
uniforms,  fiercely  debating  every  question  of  politics,  forming  themselves 
into  battalions,  and  choosing  their  own  officers,  presented  a  force  little  com- 
petent to  face,  in  the  open  field,  the  regular  forces  of  Austria  and  the  Confede- 
ration. But  the  possession  of  so  many  fortified  towns  and  intrenched  camps 
gave  them  the  means  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the  tumultuary  masses, 
and  enabled  the  regular  troops,  amounting  to  100,000  men,  to  keep  the  field. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  was  placed  General  Jourdan,  a  young  officer,  hitherto 
untried,  but  who,  placed  between  victory  and  the  scaffold,  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  own  talents  to  accept  the  perilous  alternative  (i). 

At  the  same  time,  the  most  energetic  measures  were  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  All  France  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
authorities  authorized  to  take  all  the  steps  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public 
defence  in  such  an  emergency.  "  The  revolutionary  laws,'' said  Robespierre, 
''  must  be  executed  with  rapidity;  delay  and  inactivity  have  been  the  cause 
of  our  reverses.  Thenceforward,  the  time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the 
Oct.  10.  laws  must  be  fixed,  and  delay  punished  with  death."  St.-Just  drew 
a  sombre  picture  of  the  slate  of  the  Republic,  and  the  necessity  of  striving 
vigorously  against  the  manifold  dangers  which  surrounded  them.  Having 
excited  the  highest  degree  of  terror  in  the  Assembly,  they  obtained  their 
consent  to  the  following  resolutions : — That  the  subsistence  requisite  for  each 
department,  should  be  accurately  estimated,  and  all  the  superfluity  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  and  subjected  to  forced  requisitions,  either  for 
the  armies,  the  cities,  or  departments,  that  stood  in  need  of  it :  that  these 
requisitions  should  be  exclusively  regulated  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Convention :  that  Paris  should  be  provisioned  for  a  year; 
a  tribunal  instituted  for  the  trial  of  all  those  who  should  commit  any  offence 
against  these  measures,  destined  to  provide  for  the  public  subsistence :  that 
the  government  of  France  should  be  declared  revolutionary,  till  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  and,  tintil  that  arrived,  a  dictatorial  power  be 
invested  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  Convention ;  and  that  a 
revolutionary  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand  men,  and  twelve  hundred 
cannoneers,  should  be  established  at  Paris,  and  cantoned  thei1&  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  opulent  among  the  citizens.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Cordeliers, 
that  to  this  should  be  added  a  provision  for  the  establishmentof  a  moving 
guillotine,  to  be  attached  to  every  army;  but  this  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Convention.  The  revolutionary  army  was  instantly  raised,  and  composed  of 
the  most  ardent  Jacobins;  and  the  Commission  of  Subsistence  installed  in  its 
important  and  all-powerful  sovereignty  (2). 

The  force  of  the  Allies  was  still  above  120,000  strong;  and  displayed  a 
numerous  and  splendid  array  of  cavalry,  to  which  there  was  nothing  com- 
parable on  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  But  after  taking  into  account  the 
blockading  and  besieging  forces,  and  those  stationed  at  a  distance,  they  could 
not  bring  above  sixty  thousand  into  the  field.  This  army  was,  early  in  Octo- 
ber, concentrated  between  Maubeuge  and  Avesnes,  where  they  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  destined  to  raise  the  siege  (3). 


[• 


0  Tonl.  iv.  134.  Join.  ir.  114,  U5, 116.  (3)  Tool.  iv.  135.  Jom.  iv.  IJl. 

(2)  Th.  ▼.  278,  280. 
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Firmcnn-  This  mcasure  was  now  become  indispensably  necessary,  as  tbe 
(invention.  condltioD  of  the  garrison  of  Maabeuge  was  daily  growing  more 
desperate,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  besiegers'  batteries  had  spread  terror 
in  tbe  city,  and  discouragement  among  the  soldiers.  Imitating  tbe  firmness 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  the  Convention  had  sold  the  estates  of  the  emigrants 
OB  which  the  Allies  were  encamped,  and  sent  the  most  peremptory  orders 
to  Jourdan,  to  attack,  without  delay,  the  enemy's  force,  and  drive  him  out  of 
the  French  territory.  The  Duke  of  York,  too,  hearing  of  the  concentration  of 
the  Republican  force,  was  rapidly  ad  vancin  with  above  twenty  -five  thousand 
men,  and  unless  the  attack  was  speedily  made,  it  was  certain  that  his  force 
would  be  joined  to  the  Allied  Army  (i). 

jourdAn  ad.  Impcllcd  by  so  many  motives,  Jourdan  approached  the  Austrian 
nZVt  position,  the  key  of  which  was  the  village  of  Wattignies,  After 
^'^^'  some  skirmishing  on  the  i4th,  a  general  battle  took  place  on  the 
15th  October,  in  which,  after  various  success,  the  Republicans  were  worsted 
Battle,  of  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men.  Instructed  by  this  failure, 
^%r  that  a  change  of  the  method  of  attack  was  indispensable,  Jourdan, 
^'^-  in  the  night,  accumulated  his  forces  against  the  decisive  point,  and 

at  break  of  day,  on  the  i6th,  assailed  Wattignies  with  three  columns,  while 
a  concentric  fire  of  artillery  shattered  the  troops  who  defended  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  roar  of  cannon,  which  were  discharged  with  uncommon  vigour, 
the  Republican  airs  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  Austrians,  which  rose 
from  the  French  lines.  The  village  was  speedily  carried  by  this  skilful  con- 
centration of  force,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  the  reserve 
of  Jourdan  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies,  completed  the  discouragement  of 
Gobourg,  and  induced  a  general  retreat,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand men.  This  resolution  was  unfortunate  and  unnecessary,  for,  on  other 
Rmeat  of  points,  his  army  had  been  eminently  successful,  and  the  arrival 
«dRlii"i  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  within  a  day's  march,  would  have 
of  the  Siege,  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  position,  and  convert  his  partial  into 
a  total  success.  It  is  related  |n  Roman  History,  that,  on  one  occasion,  after  a 
doubtfulbattle,  some  god  called  out  in  the  night,  that  they  had  lost  one  man 
less  than  their  enemies,  and  in  consequence  they  kept  their  ground,  and 
gained  ail  the  advantages  of  a  victory  :  how  often  does  such  tenacious  firm- 
ness convert  an  incipient  disaster  into  important  advantage  (2). 

The  raising  of  the  siege,  and  retreat  of  the  Allies  beyond  the  Sambre, 
exposed  to  view  the  gigantic  works  which  they  had  constructed  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  city,  and  which,  with  a  little  more  vigour,  on  their  part,  in 
concentrating  their  forces,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  successful.  As  it 
was,  the  success  of  the  Republicans,  on  this  point,  counterbalanced  the 
alarming  intelligence  received  from  other  quarters,  and  allayed  a  dange- 
rous ferment  which  was  commencing  in  the  capital  (5). 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  Republicans  in  this  action,  proved  how 
incompetent  the  old  and  methodical  tactics  of  the  Imperialists  were  to  con- 
tend with  the  new  and  able  system  which  Carnot  had  introduced  into  their 
armies,  and  which  their  immense  levies  enabled  them  to  execute  with  reck- 
less audacity.  Jourdan  had  nearly  sixty  thousand  men  to  raise  the  siege.  By 
leaving  only  fifteen  thousand  to  man  the  works,  Gobourg  might  have  opposed 

(i)  Jom.  ir.  118,  120,  129.  (3)  Toul.  iv.  13«,  13T.  Th.  t.^28,  332.  Jom.  ir. 

(2)  Hard,  ii  406,  400.    Jom>  ir.  ISI,  tS5.    Th.     ISO,  135. 
V.  328,  330.  Toul.  it.  136, 138. 
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to  him  an  equal  force;  and  an  action,  under  such  circumstances,  from  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  French  in  discipline,  would  infallibly  have  led  to  a 
defeat,  which  would  speedily  have  brought  about  the  reduction  of  the  town. 
Instead  of  which,  by  leaving  thirty-five  thousand  round  the  town,  he  exposed 
himself  with  only  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  shock  of  sixty  thousand  Re- 
publicans, and  ultimately  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (i). 
Conclusion     pjothiug  morc  of  importance  was  undertaken  in  Flanders  beiforc 

of  the  Cam-     ,.4.1  .  «iw^*i 

paiin  In     thc  cioso  of  tho  Campaign ;  a  movement  of  the  French,  threatening 

bi^M'artiet  the  right  of  the  Allies  towards  the  sea,  was  not  persisted  in,  and, 

fer'QHa^-'"' after  various  unimportant  changes,  both  parties  went  into  winter 

*"•  quarters.  The  headquarters  of  Cobourg  were  established  atBaTay; 

those  of  the  Republicans  at  Guicd,  where  a  vast  intrenched  camp  wasfortned 

for  the  protection  and  disciplining  of  the  revolutionary  masses,  which  were 

daily  arriving  for  the  army.  Insatiable  in  their  expectations  of  success,  the 

Committee  of  Public  Safety  removed  Jonrdan  from  the  supreme  command, 

Pichegni       and  conferred  it  on  Pjghegru,  an  o^er  distinguished  in  the  cam- 

Commander    paigu  ou  tho  Rhinc,  d  favouritc  of  Robespierre  and  St.-Just,  and 

possessed  of  the  talent,  activity,  and  enterprise  suited  to  those  perilous  limes, 

when  ,the  risk  was  greater  to  a  commander  from  domestic  tyranny,  than 

foreign  warfare  (2). 

Campaign      Aftor  thc  capturo  of  Mayence,  the  Imperialists,  reinforced  by 

Rhine^  In.  forty  thousaud  excellent  troops,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 

Se  pr«°'    siege  of  that  city,  could  have  assembled  100,000  men,  for  offensive 

•lana.        operations  in  the  plains  of  the  Palatinate,  while  those  of  the  enemy 

did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand.  Every  thing  promised  success  to  vigorous 

operations ;  but  the  Allies,  paralyzed  by  intestine  divisions,  remained  in  an 

inexplicable  state  of  inactivity,  and  separated  their  fine  army  into  four  corps, 

which  were  placed  opposite  to  the  lengthened  lines  of  their  adversaries.  The 

Prussians  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  this  torpor ;  they  had  secretly  adopted 

the  resolution,  now  that  Mayence,  the  barrier  of  Northern  Germany,  bad 

fallen,  to  contribute  no  farther  eificient  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

For  two  months  they  remained  there  in  perfect  inactivity,  the  jealousy  of 

the  sovereigns,  concerning  the  affairs  of  Poland,  being  equalled  by  the  rivalry 

of  the  generals  for  the  command  of  the  armies.  Both,  monarchies  had  bitter 

cause  afterwards  to  lament  this  inaction ;  for  never  again  were  their  own 

armies  on  the  Rhine  so  formidable,  or  those  of  the  Republicans  in  such  a 

state  of  disorganization  (5). 

Wearied  at  length  with  the  torpor  of  their  opponents,  and  pressed  by  the 
reiterated  orders  of  the  Convention  to  undertake  something  decisive,  the 
French  General,  Moreau,  who  aimmanded  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  com- 
s^-pt  u.  menced  an  attack  on  the  Prussian  corps  posted  at  Permasins.  The 
Republican  columns  advanced  with  intrepidity  to  the  attack,  but  when  they 
reached  the  Prussian  redoubts,  a  terrible  storm  of  grape  arrested  their  ad- 
vance ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  flanks  were  turned  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 
French  de-  wicfc,  aud  a  hcavy  fire  of  artillery  carried  disorder  into  their  masses, 
p?rmasin*.  which  soou  fcU  bdck,  and  precipitated  themselves  in  confusion 
into  the  neighbouring  ravines.  In  this  aflair  the  Republicans  lost  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon ,  a  disaster  which  might  have 

(1)  Th.  V.  332.  (3)  Jom.  W.  74, 78»  «l.  Bard,  u  MX 

(2)  Jom.  iv.  134,  148. 
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proTed  fatal  to  the  campaign,  had  it  been  as  much  improved  as  it  was  neg^ 
lected  by  the  Allied  Commanders  (1 ). 

The  King  of  Prussia,  a  few  days  after,  left  th€  army  to  repair  to  Poland,  in 
order  to  pursue,  in  concert  with  Russia,  his  plans  of  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  that  unhappy  country;  and  the  Allies,  having  at  length  agreed  on 
a  plan  ofoperations,  resumed  offensive  operations.  The  French  occupied  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  lines  of  Weissenberg,  constructed  in  former  times  for 
om.  ii.  the  protection  of  the  Rhenish  frontier  from  German  invasion.  They 
stretched  from  the  town  of  Lauterburg  on  the  Rhine,  through  the  village  of 
Weissenberg  to  the  Yosges  Mountains,  and  thus  closed  all  access  from  that  side 
into  Alsace.  For  four  months  that  they  had  been  occupied  by  the  Republic 
cans,  all  the  resources  of  art  had  been  employed  in  strengthening  them.  The 
recent  successes  of  the  Allies  had  brought  them  to  the  extreme  left  of  this  po- 
sition, and  they  formed  the  design  of  attacking  it  from  left  to  right,  and  for- 
Their  linps  cing  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  intrench  men ts.  A  simultaneous 
irwSn^  assault  was  made  by  the  Prussians,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
^^'  on  the  left  of  the  lines,  by  the  defiles  in  the  Yosges  Mountains,  while 

the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Waldeck,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  turned  the 
right,  and  Wurmser  himself,  with  the  main  body,  endeavoured  to  force  the 
They  .K  to.  centre.  The  attack  on  the  right  by  Lauterburg,  obtained  only  a  mo- 
My  rouiHi.  mentary  success ;  but  Wurmser  carried  several  redoubts  in  the 
centre,  and  soon  got  possession  of  Weissenberg;  and  the  left  having  been 
turned  and  forced  back,  the  whole  army  retired  in  confusion,  and  some  of  the 
fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Strasburg.  Such  Was  the  tardiness  of  the  Allies,  that  the 
FJrench  lost  only  one  thousand  men  in  this  general  rout,  which,  if  duly  im- 
proved, might  have  occasioned  the  ruin  of  their  whole  army  (2). 
LMds  to  no  But  this  important  success,  which  once  more  opened  the  territory 
Kesoita.  ^  ^y^e  Rcpublic  to  a  victorious  enemy,  and  spread  the  utmost  con- 
sternation through  the  towns  of  Alsace,  led  to  no  results;  and  by  developing 
the  designs  of  Austria  upon  this  province,  contributed  to  widen  the  breach 
between  that  power  and  her  wavering  ally.  Although,  therefore,  a  powerful 
reaction  commenced  among  the  nobles  in  Alsace,  and  a  formidable  party  was 
formed  in  Strasburg,  to  favour  the  imperial  projects,  nothing  material  was 
undertaken  by  their  armies.  Wurmser  wasted  in  festivity  and  rejoicings  the 
precious  moments  of  incipient  terror ;  the  Convention  got  time  to  recover 
from  their  alarm,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  took  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  restore  the  democratic  fervour  in  the  shaken  districts.  A  Revo- 
lutionary force,  under  the  command  of  a  ferocious  leader,  traversed  the  pro- 
vince, confiscating  without  mercy  the  property  of  the  suspected  individuals, 
and  spreading,  by  the  multitude  of  their  arrests,  the  fear  of  death  before 
every  individual.  "  Marat,"  said  Bandet,"  has  only  demanded  200,000 heads; 
were  they  a  million,,  we  would  furnish  them."  To  take  advantage  of  the 
ferment  occasioned  by  those  menaces,  Wurmser  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Strasburg,  where  the  whole  constituted  authorities  oflTered  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  Imperialists,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  The  Austrian  Com- 
mander, however,  fettered  by  orders  from  Yienna,  which  prohibited  him 
from  doing  any  thing  which  might  prejudice  their  system  of  methodical 
conquest,  declined  to  take  possession  of  the  city  on  these  terms,  and  moved 

\i)  Join.  iv.  88.  91.  Tool.  iv.  138»  140.  (2)  Hard.  ii.  424,  439.  Toul.  iy.  |40,  141*  14 

Jom.  ir.  96;  91, 104. 
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the  Prussians  to  Saverne,  in  order  to  force  back  the  Republicans  who  were 
accumulating  on  that  point.  This  project,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  the 
Prussians  were  driven  back,  and  Wurmser,  unable  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Strasburg  by  force,  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  confine  his  operations  to 
Fort  v»n-  the  blockade  of  Landau  and  siege  of  Fort  Vauban,  which  capitu- 
I^d  Landau  latcd  with  Its  garrison  of  three  thousand  menon  the  14th  November. 
wock«d.d.  The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate,  expe- 
rienced the  whole  weight  of  Republican  vengeance;  seventy  persons  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  were  put  to  death,  while  terror  and  confiscation 
Cruel  re.  Tciustated  the  sway  of  the  Convention  over  that  unhappy  pro^ 
FreJch'in**'  viucc.  No  sooucr  was  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  ascertained, 
Alsace.  jj^g„  St.-Just  dud  Le  Bas  were  despatched  by  the  Convention,  and 
speedily  put  in  force  the  terrific  energy  of  the  Revolution.  The  blood  of  the 
Royalists  immediately  flowed  in  torrents ;  it  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  con- 
demnation,  that  any  inhabitant  had  remained  in  the  village  occupied  by  the 
Allies ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  families  of  the  province,  decimated  by  the  guillo- 
tine, fled  into  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Switzerland,  and  were  speedily 
enrolled  in  the  tables  of  proscription  (i). 

The  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  confederacy  now  became  daily  more  and 
more  evident.  Wurmser  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  to  any  combined 
movements;  orders  from  the  Cabinet  constrained  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  a 
line  of  conduct,  as  prejudicial  to  his  fame  as  a  commander,  as  it  was  injorions 
to  the  character  of  his  country.  On  his  return  to  Berlin,  Frederic-William  was 
assailed  by  so  many  representations  from  his  ministers  as  to  the  deplorablestate 
of  the  finances,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  strength,  in  a  contest  foreign 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  nation,  at  the  very  time  when  the  affairs  of  Poland 
required  their  undivided  attention,  and  the  greatest  possible  display  of  force 
in  that  quarter,  that  he  at  first  adopted  the  resolution  to  recall  ail  his  troops 
from  the  Rhine,  except  the  small  contingent  which  he  was  bound  to  furnish 
as  a  Prince  of  the  empire ;  and  orders  to  that  effect  were  actually  transmitted 
to  the  Prussian  General.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  informed  of  their  danger, 
made  the  most  pressing  remonstrances  against  such  an  untimely  and  ruinous 
defection,  in  which  they  were  so  well  seconded  by  those  of  London  andSt.- 
Petersburg,  that  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  in  consideration  of  a  large 
Austrian  subsidy,  engaged  to  continue  the  contest.  But  orders  were  never- 
theless given  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  temporize  as  much  as  possible,  and 
engage  the  Prussian  troops  in  no  serious  enterprise,  or  any  conquest  which 
might  turn  to  the  advantage  Of  the  Austrians :  the  effect  of  which  soon 
appeared  in  the  removal  of  the  Prussian  mortars  and  cannon  from  the  lines 
before  Landau,  at  the  moment  when  the  bombardment  was  going  on  with 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  Shortly  after  they  withdrew  so  large  a  part 
of  the  blockading  force,  that  the  garrison  was  enabled  to  communicate 
freely  with  the  adjacent  country  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  very  different  from  their  tardy 
and  divided  opponents,  did  not  confine  their  views  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
Royalists  in  Alsace.  They  aspired  to  the  complete  deliverance  of  theRepub- 
NoT.  17.  lican  territory  from  the  enemy's  forces.  To  raise  the  blockade  of 
Landau,  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 


(1)  Hard.  ii.  4lW,  4M.    Toal.  iv.  143,  144,  186,         (2)  Hard.ii.  425t  «1. 
Th.  Yi.  48,  49.  Jom.  it.  104,  t05>  III,  160. 
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DisonioTi  of  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Piehegru,  who  were  destined  to 
the  Allies,  penetrate  the  Allied  lines  between  the  cantonments  of  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  forces;  and  these  were  supported  by  thirty-five  thousand  under 
General  Hoebe,  who  advanced  from  the  side  of  La  Sarre.  After  some  prepa- 
ratory movements,  and  various  success,  and  many  partial  actions,  the  Repub- 
licans attacked  the  covering  army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  great  force, 
Dec.  a6.  on  tho  momiug  of  the  26lh  December,  whawere  in. position  near 
the  castle  of  Geisberg,  a  little  in  front  of  Weisscnberg.  Such  was  the  dissension 
Allies  driven  betwccn  tlio  two  commauders,  in  consequence  of  the  evident  reluc- 
RhTne'!  and  tduce  of  thc  Prussiaus  to  engage,  that  a  warm  altercation  took  place 
i^w  between  them,  in  presence  of  their  respective  officers,  on  the  field 
raised.  of  battle.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was,  that  the 

Allies,  vigorously  attacked  in  their  centre,  were  driven  from  their  positions ; 
Dec.3o.  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  make  a  stand  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhine,  their  whole  army,  in  great  confusion,  crossed  to  the 
right  bank,  at  Philipsberg,  after  raising  the  blockade  of  Landau,  leaving  their 
recent  conquest  of  Fort  Yauban  to  its  fite,  and  completely  evacuating  in  that 
quarter  the  French  territory.  Spire  and  Worms  were  speedily  reconquered, 
J".  19.  i79<.  and  Fort  Yauban  soon  after  evacuated.  The  Republican  armies 
rapidly  advancing,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Manheim,  and  Germany,  so 
recently  victorious,  began  to  tremble  for  its  own  frontier  (1). 

These  important  results  demonstrated  the  .superior  military  combination 
which  was  now  exerted  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  that  of  the  Allies. 
Forty  thousand  Prussians  and  Saxons  were  in  a  state  of  inaction  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Yosges  Mountains,  while  the  Austrians,  overmatched  by 
superior  and  concentrated  forces,  were  driven  across  the  Rhine.  The  French 
accumulated  forces  itom  different  armies,  to  break  through  one  weakly  de- 
fended point,  while  the  Allies  were  in  such  a  state  of  discord  (2),  that  they 
eould  not,  even  in  the  extremest  peril,  render  any  effectual  assistance  to 
each  other  (3).  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  result  of 
such  a  contest  (4). 

ST^K"  The  campaign  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  during  this  year,  was  not 

frontier?'*  *  characterised  by  any  event  of  importance.  At  the  first  breaking  out 

of  the  war,  in  February,  the  Spanish  Government  made  vigorous  exertions 

(1)  Toal.  ir.  221i  227.  Join.  !▼.  154*  160>  177.  north;  and  by  consequence  the  checks  of  Dunkirk 
"I^^*  vi.  48i  49.  and    Maubeugc;    Sarre- Louis,   ill  pruvisioned  and 

(2)  Such  was  the  dissension  between  the  Aus-  destitute  at  that  period  of  any  sHolter  from  a  Bom- 
^MDS  and  Prussians,  that  their  respective  com*  bardment.  vrnuid  have  Tallcn  in  fifteen  dajs.  Alsace 
nianders  published  mutual  recriminations  against  thus  would  have  b^on  turned  by  the  Sarre  :  the 
toch  other,  and  fought  duels  in  support  ol  their  capture  of  the  lines  of  Lantern  would  have  been 
'ttp'ctivesidesof  the  question. — Hard.  ii.  442.  more  solid;  and   if  tho  Picpublican  aiiny  of  the 

•3)  Hard,  ii    439,  44].  Jom.  iv.  177.  Rhine  had  been  by  that  means  separated  from  that 

(4)  So  manifestly  were  thedivis  ons  of  the  Allies  of  the  Moselle,  i  andau  would  infallibly  have  fallen, 

and  the  defection  of  the  Prussians,  thf*  cause  of  all  I  implore  you  to  n>e  your  efforts  to  prevent  the 

tbe disasters  of  the  cimpaign  on  the  German  fron-  undue  separation  of  the  army   into  detachm"nls; 

tier,  that  the  Ouke  of  Brunfwick  himself  did  not  when  this  is  the  case,  weak  at  every  point,  it  is 

Bmiate  tu  ascribe   them  to  that  cause.   On  24lh  liable  to  be  cut  up  iu  detail.    At  Mayence  the  fruits 

January  1794,  he  wrote  to  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  of  the  whole  war  were  lost;  and  there  is  nn  hope 

in  these  terms  :  **  I  have  been  enveloped  in  cir^  that  a  third  campaign  will  repair  the  disasters  of  the 

c^un&taucesasdistressingasthey  wereextraordinary,  two  precedin{>.   Thf  same  causes   will  «livide  the 

vthichhave  imposed  upon  me  the  painful  necessity  Allied  Powers  which  have  hitherto  divided  them  i 

of  acting  as  1  have  done.    What  a  misfortune  that  the  movements  o(  the  armies  will  suffer  from  them 

^ternaland  internal  dissensions  should  so  frequent'  as  tbey  have  suffered  :  their  march  will  be  embar- 

ly  have  paralyzed  the  movement  of  the  armies,  at  rassed,  retarded,  prevented;  and  ihe  delay  in  the 

we  very  time  when  the  greatest  ictivity  was  neces-  re-estahlishmenlof  the  Prussian  army,  unavoidable 

^■7  If  after  the  fall  of  Mayeoce  tbey  had  fallen  on  perhaps  from  political  causes,  will  become  the  cause 

Hoachard,  whom  they  would  have  beaten,  they  in  thesacceediog  campaign  of  iacalcalabledisaifters. 

^oldhave  preyealed  the  march  of  troops  to  Ibe  — S«ellard.  ii.  444*  44«« 
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to  increase  their  armies,  and  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  soon 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  military  establishment,  and  enabled  them 
to  put  two  considerable  forces  on  foot.  Two  armies  were  formed ;  one  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  destined  to  invade  Rotissillon ;  the  other  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  to  penetrate  by  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  side  of  Bayonne  (i). 

The  Republican  army  on  the  western  entrance  of  the  Pyrenees,  occupied  a 
line  from  St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  strengthened 
by  three  intrenched  camps,  while  the  Spaniards  were  stationed  on  the  beightg 
of  St.-Marcial,  the  destined  theatre  of  honourable  achievement  to  their  arms 
April  14.  in  a  more  glorious  war.  On  the  i4th  April,  the  Spaniards,  from 
their  position,  opened  a  vigorous  fire  on  the  French  line,  and  during  the 
On  the  confusion  occasioned  by  it  among  their  opponents,  crossed  the  Bi- 
BidMuoa.  dassoa,  and  carried  a  fort  which  was  soon  after  abandoned.  This 
attack  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  decisive  one,  which  took  place  on 
uay  I.  the  1st  May  when  the  French  were  driven  from  one  of  their  camps 

with  the  loss  of  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  on  the  6th  June,  they  were  driven 
June  c.  fi:om  another  camp,  and  forced  into  St.-4ean-Pled-de-Port,  with 
the  loss  .of  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition  which  it  contained.  After  these 
<  disasters,  the  Republican  commander  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  restore  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  and  deeming  them  at 
length  sufficiently  experienced  for  offensive  operations,  he  made  a  general 
attack,  on  the  29th  August,  on  the  posts  which  the  Spaniards  had  fortified  on 
the  French  territory,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  disabled 
from  undertaking  any  movement  of  consequence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  (2). 
And  r  ast.  Operations  of  more  importance  took  place,  during  the  same  cam* 
nees!*^"'  palgu  On  tHc  castem  side.  The  Spaniards  under  Don  Ricardos,  in 
April  »i.  the  middle  of  April,  invaded  Roussillon,  and  on  the  2is^  a  small 
body  having  gained  an  advantage  over  an  equal  number  of  French,  this  was 
followed  soon  after  by  a  general  attack  on  the  French  camp,  which  ended 
May  i8-  in  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans.  Soon  after  the  forts  of  Bcll^ 
grade  and  Villa  Franca  were  taken,  and  Ricardos,  pursuing  bis  advantages, 
Aug.  19  on  the  29th  August  attacked  a  large  body  of  French  at  Millas,  wbo 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  result 
of  this  was,  that  the  invaders  passed  Perpignan,  and  interrupted  the  com- 
munication between  Languedoc  and  Roussillon  (5). 
intasion  of  But  thc  Conventlou,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spa- 
Rouisiiion.  njards,  at  length  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  reinforce 
their  armies;  and  the  energetic  government  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  restored  success  to  the  Republican  standards.  Two  divisions  of  the 
Sept.  17.  French,  about  fifteen  Ihousaod  strong,  were  directed  to  moyc 
against  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Juan  Courten,  who  had  not  above  six 
thousand  men  at  Peyrestortes,  and  their  attack  was  combined  with  so  much 
skill,  that  the  enemy  were  assailed  in  front,  both  flanks  and  rear,  at  the  same 
Their  defeat,  timc.  Aftcr  a  gallant  defence,  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  com- 
mence a  retreat,  which,  though  conducted  for  some  time  in  good  order,  at 
length  was  converted  into  a  flight,  during  which  they  lost  one  thousand  men 

(i )  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiii.  3W.  (J)  Jom.  ir.  24l,  2i3.  Aim.  Reg.  Mxiii.  JW. 

(a)  Jom.  IV.  273,  282.  Ana.  Rog.  uxiii.  Wt 
398. 
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killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  besides  all  their  artillery  and  camp 
equipage  (i). 

si-pt.  js.      Elated  by  this  success,  the  Republicans  proposed  a  general  attack 
TraSas!    wpon  the  Spanish  army,  which  took  place  at  Truellas.    Twenty 
X/^*''^  thousand  chosen  troops,  divided  into  three  columns,  advanced 
Freodi.      against  the  Spanish  camp.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  which 
attacked  the  centre,  under  the  command  of  Dagobert,  carried  the  intrench- 
mcDts,  and  was  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  glorious  victory,  when  Courten, 
coming  up  with  the  Spanish  reserve,  prolonged  the  combat,  and  gave  time 
for  Don  Ricardos,  who  had  defeated  the  attack  on  his  left,  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  which  decided  the  day.   Three  French 
battalions  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  remainder,  formed  into  squares, 
retreated  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  not,  however, 
till  they*  had  sustained  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery .(2). 

Dagobert  was  immediately  displaced  from  the  supreme  command  for  this 
disaster :  and  the  Republicans,  under  Davoust,  being  shortly  after  reinforced 
by  fifteen  thousand  men,  levied  under  the  decree  of  23d  August,  Ricardos 
was  constrained,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  remain  upon  the  defensive. 
He  retired,  therefore,  to  a  strong  intrenched  camp  near  Boulon,  where  he  was 
attacked  on  the  3d  October  by  the  French  forces.  From  that  time  to  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  a  variety  of  actions  took  place,  without  any  decisive 
advantage  oi>  either  side,  but  without  the  Spanish  troops  ever  being  dis- 
Dw  7-         lodged  from  their  position.  At  that  period,  Ricardos  having  been 
strongly  reinforced,  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive.  Early  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, he  disposed  his  troops  in  four  columns,  and  having  surprised  the 
advanced  posts,  commenced  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  French  lines. 
The  Republicans,  many  of  whom  were  inexperienced  levies,  instantly  took 
to  flight,  and  the  whole  army  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  fort  -six  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.    The  Spaniards  followed  up 
this  success  by  another  expedition  against  the  town  of  Port-Vendre,  which 
they  carried,  with  all  the  artillery  mounted  on  its  defences ;  and  soon  after, 
Dec.  14.        Collioure  surrendered  to  their  forces,  with  above  eighty  pieces  of 
Sfrond  Ront    CQunou,  whllc  thc  Marquls  Amarallas  overthrew  the  right,  and  car- 
whlffau'bS  ried  such  terror  into  the  inexperienced  forces  of  the  Republicans, 
to  perpignan.  ^j^gj  many  batlalions  disbanded  themselves,  and  fled  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  whole  fell  back  in  confusion  under  the  cannon  of  Perpignan. 
Dec.  20         By  these  repeated  disasters,  the  French  army  was  so  much  dis- 
couraged, that  almost  all  the  National  Guards  left  their  colours,  and  the  Ge- 
neral-in-Chief announced  to  the  Convention,  that  he  was  only  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  men.  Had  the  Spanish  commander  been  aware  of  the  state  of 
his  opponents,  he  might,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  have  completed  their  ruin 
before  the  reinforcements  arrived  from  Toulon  (3),  which,  in  the  beginning 
)f  the  following  month,  restored  the  balance  of  the  contending  forces. 
Campaign      At  the  couclusion  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  French  remained 
tun"' Ai^'*'  masters  of  the  territory  and  city  of  Nice.  An  expedition,  projected 
Frb.  14.      by  the  Republicans  against  Sardinia,  totally  failed.  When  the  sea« 
ion  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  permit  operations  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  thd 

(I)  Jom,  iv.  Ui,  345  (3)  Jom.  iy.  25 1»  262, 210, 273,  Aon.  Reg.zsjuu, 

(3)  Jom.  IT.  2i8,  248*  Atiu.  Reg.  xxxiii.  399.  400. 
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Piedmontese  army,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  natives  and  ten  thousand 
Auslrians,  was  posted  along  their  summits,  with  the  centre  at  Saorgio, 
strongly  fortified.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Republicans,  twenty-fiTe 
thousand  strong,  commenced  an  attack  in  five  columns,  but  after  some  partial 
success,  they  resumed  their  positions,  and  being  soon  after  weakened  by  de- 
tachments for  the  siege  of  Toulon,  remained  on  the  defensive  till  the  end  of 
July,  when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Col  d'Argentiere  and  the 
Gol  de  Sauteron,  which  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  Court  of  Turin,  and 
prevented  them  from  sending  those  succours  to  the  army  in  Savoy,  which  the 
powerful  diversion  occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Lyon  so  evidently  recom- 
mended (i). 

The  insurrection  in  Lyon  offered  an  opportunity  for  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  south  of  France,  which  could  hardly  have  been  hoped  for  by  the 
Fecbio  Tr.  Allied  Powers.  Had  sixty  thousand  regular  troops  descended  from 
™de  ofVu"™.*'  the  Alps  in  luly,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  effervescence  which 
>»*«7-  prevailed  in  Toulon,  Marseille,  and  Lyon,  the  consequences  might 

have  been  incalculable.  But  such  were  the  divisions  among  the  Allies,  that 
this  golden  opportunity,  never  to  recur,  was  neglected,  and  the  Court  of  Tu- 
rin contented  themselves,  during  that  unhoped-for  diversion,  with  merely 
aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  valleys  of  the  Arc  and  the 
Isere.  This  was  no  difficult  matter,  as  they  werie  masters  of  the  summits  of 
Mont-Cenis  and  the  Little  St.-Bernard,  and  the  French  in  the  valleys  beneath, 
were  severely  weakened  by  detachments  for  the  siege  of  Lyon.  In  the  middle 
of  August,  the  Sardinian  columns  descended  the  ravines  of  St. -Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne  and  Moutiers,  under  the  command  of  General  Gordon,  and  after  some 
Aug.  15.  trifling  engagements,  drove  the  Republicans  from  these  narrow  and 
winding  valleys,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Montmelian.  But  here  terminated  the  success  of  their  feeble  invasion.  Kei- 
lermann,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Sardinians,  left  the  siege  of  Lyon  to 
General  Durnuy,  and  hastily  returning  to  Chambery,  roused  the  National 
Sfpt.  II.  Guard  to  resist  the  enemy.  At  the  moment  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  follow  up  their  advantages,  the  French  commander  anticipated  them 
by  a  brisk  attack,  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  drove  them  from  the  whole 
ground  they  had  gained,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mont-Cenis.  Thus  a  campaign, 
from  which,  if  boldly  conducted,  the  liberation  of  all  the  south-east  of 
France  might  have  been  expected,  terminated,  after  an  ephemeral  success, 
in  ultimate  disgrace  (2). 

But  while  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  their  vicinity  were  thus  ineffi- 
cient, the  efforts  of  the  French  themselves  were  of  a  more  decided  and  glo- 
Great  Du-  Hous  cbaractor.  The  insurrection  of  31  st  May,  which  subjected  the 
Th?  soit!."of  legislature  to  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  established  the  Reign  of  Terror 
France.  through  all  Fraucc,  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  south- 
ern provinces.  Marseille,  Toulon,  and  Lyon,  openly  espoused  the  Girondist 
party ;  they  were  warmly  attached  to  freedom,  but  it  was  that  regulated  free- 
dom which  provides  for  the  protection  of  all,  not  that  which  subjects  the 
better  classes  to  the  despotism  of  the  lower.*  The  discontents  went  on  increasing 
till  the  middle  of  July,  when  Chalier  and  Riard,  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  were  put  to  death.  From  that  moment  they  were  declared  in  a  state 

(0  Jom.  iv.  lai,  184.  Tout.  tv.  216,  217,  218.  (2)  Jom.  iv.  195, 206.  Bdt.  i.  2»l,  W"^'^ 
Th.  V.  38.  V.  80T,  SiC 
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of  insurrection;  and  the  Girondist  leaders,  perceiving  that  the  Royalist  party 
had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  town,  withdrew,  and  Precy  was  named  to 
the  command  of  the  armed  force.  They  immediately  began  to  cast  cannon, 
raise  intrenchments,  and  make  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence  (1). 
Abortive  This  discontcnt  first  broke  into  open  violence  in  Marseille.  At  the 
tron",7Mar.  first  intelligence,  Kellermann  despatched  General  Carteaux  to  pre- 
Miue.  Ygm  g  ^^jj.pg  ^1  jgjj  thousand  men,  from  that  city,  from  effecting  a 
junclioQ  with  the  volunteers  from  Lyon.  Had  this  junction  been  effected, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  South  of  France  would  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Convention.  But  Carteaux,  after  overawing  Avi- 
gnon and  Pont-d'Esprit,  encountered  the  Marseillais  corps,  first  at  Salons, 
and  afterwards  at  Septi^mes,  where  he  totally  defeated  it,  and  the  following 
day  entered  Marseille.  Terror  instantly  resumed  its  sway ;  the  prisons  were 
emptied;  all  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists  thrown  into  confinement,  and  the 
guillotine,  ever  in  the  rear  of  the  Republican  armies,  installed  in  bloody 
sovereignty  (2). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  Marseille  fled  to  Toulon,  where  they 
spread  Uie  most  dismal  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
thefate  which  awaited  Toulon,  i^it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  That 
rising  seaport  already  possessed  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  souls, 
and  was  warmly  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  from  the  suffering  which  had 
involved  its  population  ever  since  its  commencement;  and  the  number  of 
officers  connected  with  the  aristocracy  who  had  enjoyed  situations  in  the 
marine,  under  the  ancient  government.  In  the  extremity  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  threatened  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Republican  forces,  and  des- 
titute of  any  adequate  means  of  defence,  the  inhabitants  saw  no  alternative 
R^oit  It  Tou  but  to  open  their  harbour  to  the  English  fleet,  which  was  cruizing 
iS'nJ^wSirM  in  the  vicinity,  and  proclaim  Louis  XVII  as  King.  The  primary  Seo- 
toiheEngiuh.  tions  were  accordingly  convoked,  and  the  proposal  was  unanim- 
ously agreed  to;  the  Dauphin  was  proclaimed;  the  English  squadrons  entered 
the  harbour,  and  the  crews  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  ^\ho  proved  refractory, 
were  allowed  to  retire,  while  those  of  the  remainder  joined  the  inhabitants. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Spanish  squadron  arrived,  bringing  with  them  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  of  land  troops,  and  the  Allied  Forces,  eight  thousand 
strong,  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  in  the  city  (5).  The  English  Admiral 
Hood  on  this  occasion,  engaged  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in  two  different 
proclamations,  to  take  possession  of  Toulon,  so  ely  and  exclusively  in  the 
Bame  and  for  the  behoof  of  Louis  XVII,  and  to  restore  the  fleet  to  the  monar- 
chical government  of  France  on  a  general  peace  (4) 


(1)  Th   r.  li2.  143.  Toul.  iv.  55.  sent  to  me,  have  made  a  solemn  declaration  in  fa> 

(2)  TcuK  iv.  63i  66.    Jom.  iv.  208,  209.    Th.  y.     vour  of  Louis  XVII  and  a  luonarciiical  government, 
74.  and  that  tbfy  will  use  their  atuiost  ef<nrts  to  break 


i. 

(i)  Jom.  IT.  309.  lit,  Toul.  iv.  67,  68.  the  chains  which  fetter  their  coniitry,  and  reestal> 

.    (4)  In  the  first  proclamation,  Admiral  Hood  said,  lisb  the  rontitilulion,  as  it  was  accepted  by  their 

"  If  Ihf  people  declare  openly  in  fiivour  of  a  mo-  defunct  sovereign  in  i789  : 1  repe.il,  by  Ihls  pn-sent 

narrhical  govemment,  and  they  resolve  to  put  me  declaration,  that  1  take  possession  of  Toulon,  and 

in  poi«M>ssioii  ol  the  harboar,  they  shall  receive  all  shall  keep  it  solely  as  a  deposit  for  Louis  XVII,  and 

Ae  SQCconrs  which  the  squadron  under  my  com-  that   only   till  peace  is  re-established  in  France, 

Bttod  can    afford. — 1  declare  that  property  and  which  1  trust  is  not  far  distant."— Proclsimation, 

persons  shall  be  held  sacred  ;  we  wish  only  to  estab-  28th  August,  I7d3.   Hard.  ii.  357,  359-  These  were 

hsh  peace.— ^  hen  it  is  cone  uded,  we  shall  restore  the  true  principle^  of  the  Anti-revolutionary  war  : 

the  fleel   to   France,  agreeably  to  the   inveutory  very  differeiil    Irom    those    proclaimed    by    the 

which  shall  be  made  out."  la  the  second  he  was  Austrians  on  the  taking  of  Valeucienues  and  (<onde; 

«i|aally  explicit :  "  Considering  that  tbo  Sections  of  nor  was  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  fleet, 

Toolon,  bv  the  Commissioners  whom  rtiey  have  vrhen  Toulon  was  retaken  by  the  Republicans,  any 

Jl.  11 
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stTe  o"^  Gar  teaux  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  forces  to  march 
l/od.^  against  the  insurgents,  but  the  garrison,  supported  by  a  body  of 
the  National  Guards  of  Toulon,  marched  to  meet  them,  and  the  Republi- 
cans surprised,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in  confusion.  This  check  proyed 
the  necessity  of  more  energetic  measures;  a  large  portion  of  the  army  of 
Italy  was  recalled  from  the  Alps,  the  National  Guards  of  the  neighbouring 
departments  called  out,  new  levies  ordered,  and  the  directions  of  Robespierre 
immediately  acted  upon,  that  Lyon  must  be  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  then  the  siege  of  Toulon  formed  (1 ). 

At  the  first  intelligence  of  the  reyolt  of  Lyon,  Kellermann  assembled  dght 
a9tb  iuij.  thousand  men,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery,  to  observe  the  place. 
But  this  was  totally  insufficient  even  to  maintain  its  ground  before  the  armed 
population  of  the  city,  which  soon  amounted  to  thirty  thou^nd  men.  A  mi- 
litary chest  was  formed;  a  paper  currency,  guaranteed  by  the  principal  mer- 
chants, issued;  cannon  in  great  numbers  cast  at  a  foundery  within  the  walls; 
and  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  engineer,  erected  upon  aU 
the  beautiful  heights  which  encircle  the  city  (2). 

The  troops  of  the  Republicans,  though  daily  increasing,  were  for  long 
unable  to  make  head  against  forces  so  considerable,  supported  by  the  ardour 
of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  population.  Diiring  the  whole  of  August, 
accordingly,  and  the  banning  of  September,  the  siege  made  little  progress, 
and  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  were  scarcely  armed.  The  besieged,  mean- 
while, QiAde  proposals  for  an  accommodation ;  but  the  Gommissaries  of  the 
Gonvention  returned  for  answer,  ^^  Rebels  I  first  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
pardon,  by  acknowledging  your  crime ;  lay  down  your  arms;  deliver  np  the 
keys  of  your  city,  and  deserve  the  clemency  of  the  Gonvention,  by  a  sincere 
repentance.'*  But  the  inhabitants,  well  aware  of  the  consequence  of  sudi 
submission,  returned  for  answer,  ^^  Gonduct  so  atrocious  as  yours  proves 
what  we  have  to  expect  from  your  clemency ;  we  shall  firmly  await  your  ar- 
rival; and  you  will  never  capture  the  city  but.  by  marching  over  ruins,  and 
piles  of  dead  (3)." 
fMotntt    N®  sooner  were  the  Gonvention  informed  of  the  entrance  of  tiic 
^ep^wujiH  English  into  Toulon,  than  they  redoubled  in  their  ardour  for  tbe 
^Lioa.''   subjugation  of  Lyon.  They  indignantly  rejected  the  advice  of  sev^ 
ral  of  their  members,  in  whose  bosom  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  ut- 
terly extinct,  for  an  accommodation  with  the  inhabitants,  amd  took  the  most 
energetic  measures  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  A  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Besancon  aiid  Grenoble,  were  immedi- 
ately mounted  on  the  batteries ;  veteran  troops  selected  from  the  army  on  the 
Bombard,      frontlcrs  of  Piedmont,  and  four  corps  formed,  which  on  difiFercnt 
cu?!  a^^**^    sides  pressed  the  out-works  of  the  city.  In  a  succession  of  contests 
SiTSJ-**'      ^^  ^^  outer  intrenchments,  the  Lyonese  evinced  the  most  hcroie 
•iefen.         valour;  but  although  the  success  was  frequently  balanced,  the 
besiegers  upon  the  whole  had  the  advantage,  and  the  horrors  oi  war,  which 
they  had  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to  Jkeep  at  a  distance,  at  length  fell  ob 
this  devoted  place.  On  the  24th  September,  a  terrible  bombardment  oi 

dapartnr*  from  good  ftiith  in  this  tnntaetion.—         (l)  Tonl.  iv.  68. 

England  ww  bound  to  restore  tie  fleet  to  a  tnonar-         (2)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiii.  406.  Tool.  it.  TL 

chical  government  and  Lonis  XVII,  but  not  to  hand         (3)  Jom.  it.  |66«  187.  Tb.  ▼.  310«  811' 

it  orer  to  the  Kevolationary  goremment,  the  most 

bitter  enetny  of  both. 
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eannoBftde,  with  red-hot  shot  was  commenced,  which  was  continued  without 
intennissionfor  a  whole  week.  Night  and  day  the  flaming  tempest  fell  on  the 
quarter  of  Ste.-Clair,  and  speedily  involved  in  conflagration  the  magnificent 
hotels  of  that  opulent  district,  the  splendid  public  buildings  which  had  so 
long  adorned  the  Place  Belleconr,  and  the  beautiful  quays  of  the  river.  Soon 
aftar  the  arsenal  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion  I  At  length  the  flames 
reached  the  great  Hospital,  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  charity  of 
the  past  age,  now  filled  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  town;  a  black  flag  was  hoisted  on  its  summit  to  avert  the  fury  of  the 
besiegers  from  that  last  asylum  of  humanity,  but  this  only  served  to  redouble 
their  activity,  and  guide  their  shot,  which  were  directed  with  such  unerring 
aim,  that  after  the  flames  had  been  two-^nd-forty  times  extinguished,  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  (1). 

The  ravages  of  the  bombardment,  however,  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  ' 
inhaMtants,  without  diminishing  their  means  of  defence.  But  soon  after,  the 
incessant  assaults  of  the  Republicans  made  them  master  of  the  heights  of 
Ste.-Groix,  which  commanded  the  city  from  a  nearer  position ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  reinforcements  which  arrived  from  the  southern  depart- 
ments, now  thoroughly  roused  by  the  eflbrts  of  the  Convention,  enabled  the 
besiegers  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  coun- 
try on  which  they  had  hitherto  depended  for  provisions.  Before  the  end  of 
September,  fifty  thousand  men  were  assembled  before  the  walls ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  distribution  of  food,  the  pangs  of 
want  bqjan  to  be  severely  felt.  Shortly  after  (2),  the  garrison  of  Valenciennes 
arrived,  and  by  their  skill  in  the  management  of  artillery,  gave  a  fatal  pre- 
ponderance to  the  besieging  force,  while  Gouthon  came  up  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  rude  mountaineers  from  the  quarter  of  Auvergne. 
i>rc«dAii  The  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  chiefly  rested  on  a  diver- 
!f  SheTnL-  sio'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Savoy,  where  the  Piedmontese  troops  were 
bitent*.  glowly  assembling  for  offensive  operations.  But  these  expectations 
Sept.  So.  were  cruelly  disappointed.  After  a  feeble  eruption  into  the  valley 
of  $t.*Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  some  ephemeral  success,  the  Sardinian  army  ' 
was  driven  back  in  disgrace  over  MontrCenis,  having  failed  in  taking  advantage 
0f  an  opportunity  more  favourable  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  Royalist 
party  in  the  south  of  France  than  was  ever  again  to  recur.  This  disaster, 
coupled  with  the  pressure  of  famine,  now  severely  weakened  the  spirits  of 
the  besieged.  Yet,  though  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  assailed  by  a  force 
which  at  length  amounted  to  above  sixty  thousand  men,  the  inhabitants 
nobly  and  resolutely  maintained  their  defence.  In  vain  the  bombardment  was 
continued  with  unexampled  severity,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  bombs,  five 
thousand  shells,  and  eleven  thousand  red-hot  shot,  thrown  into  the  city ; 
regardless  of  .the  iron  storm,  one-half  of  the  citizens  manned  the  works,  . 
while  the  other  half  watched  the  flight  of  the  burning  projectiles,  and  car-. 
lied  water  to  the  quarters  where  the  conflagration  broke  forth  (3). 

But  these  efforts,  however  glorious,  could  not  finally  avert  the  stroke  of 
fete.  The  Convention,  irritated  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege,  deprived 
Kellermann  of  the  command,  and  ordered  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  although  his  talent  and  energy  in  repelling 
the  Piedmontese  invasion  hadi)een  the  salyation  of  the  Republic.  The  com- 

(1)  Jom.  iv.  187, 189.    Toul.  iv.  71,  75.    Th.  v.        (2)  Lac.xi.  107.  Toal.  iv.  76.  Tb.  v.  313. 
306.   L«c.  xi.  iOS.  Aiiu.Reg.  xxxlii.  408.  (3)  Lac.  xi.  104.  Bot,  i.  347.  Th.  y.  311. 
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mand  of  the  besieging  army  was  given  to  General  Doppet,  who  received 
orders  instantly  to  reduce  Lyon  by  fire  and  sword.  To  quicken  his  operations, 
the  savage  Couthon,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Convention,  was  invested  with 
a  despotic  authority  over  the  generals,  and  he  instantly  resolved  to  carry 
Lyon  by  main  force,  and  employ  in  the  storm  the  whole  sixty  thousand  men 
who  were  employed  in  the  siege  (1). 
Their  heroic  Ou  tho  29th  September,  a  general  attack  was  made  by  the  new 
EfToris.  commander  on  the  intrenchments  of  the  besieged,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  force  the  fortified  posts  at  the  point  of  Perrache,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  bat- 
teries of  St.-Foix,  which  commanded  that  important  point,  were  carried  hy 
the  Republicans;  and  the  bridge  of  La  Mulatiere,  which  connected  it  with  the 
opposite  bank,  was  forced.  No  farther  intrenchments  remained  between  the 
assailants  and  the  city;  the  last  moment  of  Lyon  seemed  at  hand.  ButPrecy 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  citizens;  the 
assailants  were  encountered  and  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  above  two 
thousand  men,  from  the  plain  of  Perrache,  but  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  maintaining  their  ground  on  the 
bridge  and  heights  of  St.-Foix  (2). 

But  ali  these  heroic  efforts  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  a  more  fatal 
enemy  within  the  walls.  Famine  was  consuming  the  strength  of  the  besieged; 
for  long  the  women  had  renounced  the  use  of  bread,  in  order  to  reserve  it 
fbr  the  combatants,  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  half  a  pound  a-day  of  this 
humble  fare.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  lived  on  a  scanty  supply  of 
oats,  which  was  dally  served  out  with  the  most  rigid  economy  from  the 
public  magazine.  But  even  these  resources  were  at  length  exhausted;  in  the 
beginning  of  October  (3),  provisions  of  every  kind  had  failed;  and  the  thirty 
Sections  of  Lyon,  subdued  by  stern  necessity,  were  compelled  to  nominate 
deputies  to  proceed  to  the  hostile  camp. 
hiT^nJ"^"*  The  brave  Precy,  however,  even  in  this  extremity,  disdained  to 
BelJe^ers*"  submlt.  With  gouerous  devotion,  he  resolved  to  force  his  way,  at 
hi^n.  "  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  seek  in 
foreign  climes  that  freedom  of  which  France  had  become  unworthy.  On  the 
night  of  the  9th  October,  the  heroic  column,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men, 
the  flower  of  Lyon,  set  forth,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  what 
little  property  they  could  save  from  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  They  began 
in  two  columns  their  perilous  march,  guided  by  the  light  of  their  burning 
habitations,  amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  those  friends,  who  remained 
behind.  Scarcely  had  they  set  out,  however,  when  a  bomb  fell  into  an  am- 
munition waggon,  by  the  explosion  of  which  great  numbers  were  killed. 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  head  of  the  column  broke  the  division 
opposed  to  it,  and  forced  its  way  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  but  an 
overwhelming  force  soon  assailed  the  centre  and  rear.  As  they  proceeded, 
they  found  .themselves  enveloped  on  every  side;  all  the  hoights  were  lined 
with  cannon,  and  every  house  filled  with  soldiers;  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre took  place,  in  which  men,  women,  and  infants,  alike  perished ;  and  of 
the  whole  who  left  Lyon,  scarcely  fifty  forced  their  way  with  Precy  into  the 
Swiss  territories  (4). 

rn  Join.  iv.  191.  Totil.  iv.  79.  Th.  ▼.  313,  314.  (4)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiii.  410    Lac.  xi.  US.  1*.  r. 

(2)  Jom.  iv.  192.  Lac.  xi.  108.  315.  Join,  W.  194. 

(3)  Uc.  xi.  iio.  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiiL  410.  Jom,  ir. 
193.  Tk.  T.  314,  315. 
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Town  capi.  Otl  the  following  day  the  Republicans  took  possession  of  Lyon. 
tuiaics.  jYi^  troops  observed  strict  discipline ;  they  were  lodged  in  barracks, 
or  bivouacked  on  the  Place  Bellecour  and  the  Terreaux  :  the  inhabitants 
indulged  a  fleeting  hope,  that  a  feeling  of  humanity  had  at  lertglh  touched 
the  bosoms  of  their  conquerors  (i).  They  little  knew  the  bitterness  of  Kepub- 
lican  hatred;  Lyon  was  not  spared;  it  was  only  reserved  for  cold-blooded 
vengeance. 

No  sooner  was  the  town  subdued,  than  Couthon  entered  at  the  head  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Convention,  and  instantly  reinstated  the  Jacobin  Municipa- 
lity in  full  sovereignty,  and  commissioned  them  to  seek  out  and  denounce 
Ibe  guilty.    He  wrote  to  Paris,  that  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  three 
classes:—!.  The  guilty  rich.  ±  The  selflsh  rich.  5.  The  ignorant  workmen, 
incapable  of  any  wickedness.  "The  first,"  he  said,  "should  be  guillotined, 
and  their  houses  destroyed ;  the  fortunes  of  the  second  confistated ;  and 
the  third  removed  elsewhere,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  Republican 
colony." 
mSris'^f   "^^^  t^^  Tuim  of  this  infamous  city,"  said  Barr^re  in  the  name  of 
SrS-nven-  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  he  announced  that  Lyon  was 
inTawtams  subdued,  "  shall  be  raised  a  monument  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Convention ;  and  on  it  shall  be  engraved  the  inscription  :  Lyon  made  war  on 
freedom :  Lyon  is  no  more.''  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  suppressed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Convention;  it  was  termed  the  "Commune  Affranchie." 
All  the  inhabitants  were  appointed  to  be  disarmed,  and  the  whole  city  des- 
troyed, with  the  exception  only  of  the  poor's  house,  the  manufactories,  the 
great  workshops,  the  hospitals,  and  public  monuments.  A  commission  of 
five  members  was  appointed  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants;  at  their 
head  were  Couthon  and  CoUot-d'Herbois.  The  former  presided  over  the  des- 
truction of  the  edifices,  the  latter,  over  the  annihilation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Attended  by  a  crowd  of  satellites,  Couthon  traversed. the  finest  quarters  of 
the  city  with  a  silver  hammer;  he  struck  at  the  door  of  the  devoted  houses, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time— "  Rebellious  house,  1  strike  you  in  the  name  of 
the  law  I "  Instantly  the  agents  of  destruction,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  Convention,  surrounded  the  dwelling,  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground.   The  expense  of  these  demolitions,  which  continued,  without 
interruption,  for  six  months,  was  greater  than  it  cost  to  raise  the  princely 
Hotel  of  the  Invalids  :  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  L.700,000  (2J. 
The  palaces  thus  destroyed,  were  the  finest  private  buildings  in  France, 
three  stories  in  height,  and  erected  in  the  richest  style  of  the  buildings  of 
Louis  XIV. 
cniiot.         But  this  vengeance  on  inanimate  stones,  was  but  a  prelude  to 
PiSc^Jj."*    more  bloody  executions.    Collot-d'Herbois,  the  next  proconsul, 
*"«»  I         was  animated  with  an  envenomed  feeling  towards  the  inhabitants; 
ten  years  before  he  had  been  hissed  off"  their  stage,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Revolution  had  now  placed  resistless  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent 
provincial  comedian;  an  emblem  of  the  too  frequent  tendency  of  civil  con- 
vulsions, to  elevate  whatever  is  base,  and  sink  whatever  is  noble  among 
mankind.  The  discarded  actor  resolved  at  leisure  to  gratify  a  revenge  of  ten 
years'  duration;  innumerable  benefits  since  conferred  on  him  by  the  people 
of  Lyon,  and  no  small  shar§  of  their  favour,  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish 

(1)  Jom  W.  194  f  (i)  Lao.xi.  H6,  117.  AbbeGuilion,  ii.  3D2.  Th. 

V.  317.318,350. 
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this  ancient  grudge.  Fouch^,  ( of  Nantes, )  afterwards  so  well  known  as 
Minister  of  Police  under  Napoleon,  the  worthy  associate  of  Gollot^d'Herbois, 
published  before  his  arrival  a  proclamation,  in  which  h6  declared,  ^^  that  the 
French  people  could  acknowledge  no  other  worship  but  that  of  nniTersal 
morality;  no  other  faith  but  that  of  its  own  sovereignty;  that  all  religioos 
emblems  placed  on  the  roads,  on  the  houses,  or  on  public  places,  should  be 
destroyed  (i) ;  that  the  mortcloth  used  at  funerals  should  bear,  instead  of  a 
religious  emblem,  a  figure  of  Sleep,  and  that  over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery 
should  be  written — Death  is  an  eternal  sleepJ*^ 
His  atro-      Procccding  on  these  atheistical  principles,  the  first  step  of  Gollot- 
Clous  cruelty,  ^'flerbois  aud  Fouch^,  was  to  institute  a  f§te  in  honour  of  Challicr, 
the  Republican  governor  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  the  most  execrable  character, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  first  insurrection,  against  the  rule  of  the 
Convention.  The  churches  were  next  closed,  the  priests  abolished,  the  decade 
established,  and  every  vestige  of  religion  extinguished.  The  bust  of  Challier 
was  then  carried  through  the  streets,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of 
assassins  and  prostitutes,  exclaiming — ^'  A  has  les  aristocrates!  Yive  la  guil- 
lotine!*' after  them  came  an  ass,  bearing  the  gospel,  the  cross,  the  comma- 
nion  vases,  and  all  the  most  sacred  emblems  of  the  Christian  worship;  the 
procession  came  to  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  where  an  altar  was  prepwed 
amidst  the  ruins  of  that  once  splendid  square.   Fouch6  then  exclaimed— 
"  The  blood  of  the  wicked  can  alone  appease  thy  manes !  We  swear  before  thy 
sacred  image,  to  avenge  thy  death;  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  shall  serve  for 
its  incense.''  At  the  same  time,  a  fire  was  lighted  on  the  altar,  the  crucifix 
and  the  gospel  were  committed  to  the  flames;  the  consecrated  bread  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  mob,  and  the  ass  compelled  to  drink  out  of  the  commu- 
nion cup  the  consecrated  wine.  After  this,  the  procession,  singing  indecent 
songs,  traversed  the  streets,  followed  by  an  ambulatory  guillotine  (2). 
g;2Jr«  of  '^^  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  established  under  such  auspices, 
tioD?/'' Tri'.  ^^  ^^*  *'^^  ^^  consummating  the  work  of  destruction.  "  Con- 
bunJrthere.  vlnccd,  as  WO  are,"  said  Collot-d'Herbois,  "  that  there  is  not  an 
innocent  soul  in  the  whole  city,  but  such  as  was  loaded  with  chains  by  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  we  are  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  mercy;  we 
are  resolved  that  the  blood  of  the  patriots  shall  be  revenged  in  a  manner  at 
once  prompt  and  terrible.  The  decree  of  the  Convention  for  the  destruction 
of  Lyons  has  been  passed,  but  hardly  any  thing  has  been  done  for  its  execu- 
tion. The  work  of  demolition  goes  on  too  slowly;  more  rapid  destruction  i« 
required  by  Republican  impatience.  The  explosion  of  the  mine,  or  the  ra- 
vages of  fire,  can  alone  express  its  omnipotence;  its  will  can  admit  of  no 
control,  like  the  mandates  of  tyrants;  it  should  resemble  the  lightning  of 
Heaven."—"  We  must  annihilate  at  once  the  enemies  of  the  Republic;  that 
mode  of  revenging  the  outraged  sovereignty  of  the  people  will  be  infinitely 
more  appalling  than  the  trifling  and  insufficient  work  of  the  guillotine. 
Often  twenty  wretches  on  the  same  day  have  undergone  punishment,  but  my 
impatience  is  insatiable,  till  all  the  conspirators  have  disappeared;  popular 
vengeance  calls  for  the  destruction  of  our  whole  enemies  at  one  blow;  we  are 
preparing  the  thunder  (3)." 
In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  orders  were  given  to  the  Revolutionary 

(1)  Moniteur,  p.  18.  Oct.  1703.  Guillon,  ii.  333,         (3)  GuiUoft.  ii.  403,  405.   Monitwr,  2{0^^' 


337.  Lac.  xi.  117.  #793.  Th^T.  350 


(3)  Goillon.ii.  840,  348.  tac.  xi.  118. 
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Tribunal  to  redouble  their  exertions.  "We  are  dying  of  fatigue,"  said  the 
judges  and  the  executioner  to  Gollot-d'Herbois.  "  Republicans,"  replied  he, 
"  the  amount  of  your  labours  is  nothing  to  mine ;  bum  with  the  same  ardour 
as  I  for  your  country,  and  you  will  soon  recover  your  strength/*  But  the 
ferocity  of  their  persecutors  was  disappointed  by  the  heroism  which  most  of 
these  yictims  displayed  in  their  last  moments.  Seated  on  the  iiital  chariots, 
they  embraced  each  other  with  transports  of  enthusiasm,  exclaiming— 

*'  Moarir  poor  la  patrie 
Est  le  gort  le  ptas  doax, 
liC  plus  digne  d'envie !  " 

Many  women  watched  for  the  hour  when  their  husbands  were  to  pass  to 
execution,  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  chariot,  locked  them  in  their 
arms,  and  voluntarily  suffered  death  by  their  side.  Daughters  surrendered 
their  honour  to  save  their  parents*  lives,  but  the  monsters  who  violated  them, 
adding  treachery  to  crime,  led  them  out  to  behold  the  execution  of  the  objects 
{or  whom  they  had  submitted  to  sacrifices  worse  than  death  itself  (1). 
S^S^"p!i?  Deeming  the  daily  execution  of  fifteen  or  twenty  such  persons  too 
Lim.  '  tardy  a  display  of  Republican  vengeance,  Gollot-d'Herbois  prepared 
a  new  and  simultaneous  mode  of  punishment.  Sixty  captives,  of  both  sexes, 
were  led  out  together,  tightly  bound  in  a  file,  to  the  Place  du  Brotteaux;  they 
were  arranged  in  two  files,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  each  side,  which  was  to  be 
their  place  of  sepulture,  while  Gendarmes,  with  uplifted  sabres,  threatened 
with  instant  death  whoever  moved  from  the  position  in  which  they  stood.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  file,  two  cannon  loaded  with  grape  were  so  placed  as  to 
enfilade  the  whole.  The  wretched  victims  beheld  with  firmness  the  awful 
preparations,^  and  continued  singing  the  patriotic  hymns  of  the  Lyonese,  till 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  guns  were  discharged.  Few  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  death  at  the  first  fire,  the  greater  part  were  merely  mutilated, 
and  fell  uttering  piercing  cries,  and  beseeching  the  soldiers  to  put  a  period  to 
their  sufferings.  Broken  limbs,  torn  off  by  the  shot,  were  scattered  in  every 
direction,  while  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents  into  the  ditches  on  either  side 
of  the  line  (2).  A  second  and  a  third  discharge  were  insufficient  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction,  till  at  length  the  Gendarmerie,  unable  to  witness 
such  protracted  sufferings,  rushed  in  and  despatched  the  survivors  with  their 
sabres.  Tlie  bodies  were  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 
Vast  nsm.  Ou  the  followiug  day,  this  bloody  scene  was  renewed  on  a  still 
tbere"^^  greater  scale.  Two  hundred  and  nine  captives,  drawn  from  the  pri- 
ri«hed.  gQjjg  of  Roanne,  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Judges,  at 
the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and,  after  merely  interrogating  them  as  to  their  name  and 
professions,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Gendarmerie  read  a  sentence,  condemning 
them  all  to  be  executed  together.  In  vain  several  exclaimed  that  they  had 
been  mistaken  for  others,  that  they  were  not  the  persons  condemned.  With 
such  precipitance  was  the  affair  conducted,  that  two  commissaries  of  the  pri- 
son were  led  out  along  with  their  captives ;  their  cries,  their  reclamations 
were  alike  disregarded.  In  passing  the  bridge  Morand,  the  error  was  disco- 
vered, upon  the  prisoners  being  counted ;  it  was  intimated  to  Gollot-d'Uer- 
bois,  that  there  were  two  too  many.  ^^  What  signifies  it,'*  said  he,  ^^  that  there 
are  two  too  many;  if  they  die  to-day,  they  cannot  die  to-morrow.**  The 

(1)  Guillon,  ii.  4i6.  lac.  xi.  1||,  119.  (3)  Qoillon,  ii.  417.  Lac,  xi,  131. 
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whole  were  brought  to  the  place  Qf  execution,  a  meadow  near  the  granary  of 
Part-Dicu,  where  they  were  attached  to  one  cord,  made  fast  to  trees  at  stated 
intervals,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  numerous  pickets  of 
soldiers  disposed  so  as  by  one  discharge  to  destroy  them  all.  At  a  signal  given, 
the  fusillade  commenced;  but  few  were  killed;  the  greater  part  had  only  a 
jaw  or  a  limb  broken,  and  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries,  broke  loose  id 
their  agony  from  the  rope,  and  were  cut  down  by  the  Gendarmerie  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape  (i).  The  great  numbers  who  survived  the  discharge,  ren- 
dered the  work  of  destruction  a  most  laborious  operation,  and  several  were 
still  breathing  on  the  following  day,  when  their  bodies  were  mingled  with 
quick-lime,  and  cast  into  a  common  grave.  GoUot-d^Herbois  and  Fouch^  were 
witnesses  of  this  butchery  from  a  distance,  by  means  of  telescoped  which  they 
directed  to  the  spot. 

All  the  other  fusillades,  of  which  there  were  several,  were  conducted  in  the 
same  manner.  One  of  them  was  executed  under  the  windows  of  a  hotel  on 
the  Quay,  where  Fouch^,  with  thirty  Jacobins  and  twenty  courtesans  were 
engaged  at  dinner;  they  rose  from  table  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain  were  floated  in  such  numbers  down  the  Rhdne,  that  the  waters 
were  poisoned,  and  the  danger  of  contagion  at  length  obliged  CoUot-d'Her- 
bois  to  commit  them  to  the  earth.  During  the  course  of  five  months,  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  persons  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, and  more  than  double  that  number  were  driven  into  exile. 
Among  those  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  were  all  the  noblest  and  most 
virtuous  characters  of  Lyon,  all  who  were  distinguished  either  for  genero- 
sity, talent,  or  accomplishment.  The  engineer,  Morand,  who  had  recently 
constructed  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  which  bore  his  name,  was 
among  the  first  tb  suffer,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  generous  merchant, 
whose  only  crime  consisted  in  having  declared  that  he  would  give  500,000 
francs  to  rebuild  the  H6tel-Dieu,  the  noblest  monument  of  charity  in  Lyon(S). 

These  dreadful  atrocities  excited  no  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  Gonven- 
tion.  With  disgraceful  animosity,  they  were  envious  of  any  city  which  pro- 
mised to  interfere  with  the  despotism  of  the  Parisian  populace,  and  were 
secretly  rejoiced  at  an  excuse  for  destroying  the  wealth,  spirit,  and  intelli- 
gence which  had  sprung  up  with  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Lyon.  "  The 
arts  and  commerce,"  said  Hubert,  "  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom. 
Paris  should  be  the  centre  of  political  authority,  no  community  should  besnf 
fered  to  exist  which  can  pretend  to  rival  the  capital."  Barrere  announced 
the  eicecutions  to  the  Convention  in  the  following  words : — "  The  corpses  of 
the  rebellious  Lyonese  floated  down  the  Rhone,  will  teach  the  perfidious  ci- 
tizens of  Toulon  the  fate  which  awaits  them  (3)." 

The  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lyon  were^immediately  moved  towards 
that  unhappy  city ;  twelve  battalions  of  the  army  of  Italy  were  destined  to  the 
same  service,  and  soon  forty  thousand  men  were  assembled  under  its  walls. 
It  presented,  nevertheless,  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  (4). 
sirgp  of  On  the  land  side  Toulon  is  backed  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  on 
Toulon.  which,  for  above  a  century  past,  fortifications  had  been  erected. 
Though  formidable  to  the  attacking  force,  however,  these  fortified  posts  were 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  besieged,  if  once  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  harbour  could  be  reached  by  their  gons. 

(0  GuiUon,  ii.  427.  Loc.  xi.  121.  (3)  Lac.  xi.  12t.  GaiUon,  ii.  W7|  801. 

(2)  Lac  xi.  121, 122.  Guiilon,  ii.  817,  427.  (4)  Tonl.  if.  81. 
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The  mountain  of  Faron  and  the  Hauteur  de  GrAce  are  jthe  principal  points  of 

this  rocky  range;  on  their  possession  depencis  the  maintenanceof  the  place  (1). 
Shortly  after  their  disembarkation,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  defile  of  Oilioulles,  a  rocky  pass  of  great  strength,  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers for  its  savage  character,  which  forms  the  sole  communication  between 
the  promontory  of  Toulon  and  the  mainland  of  France.  An  English  detach^ 
ment  of  six  hundred  men  had  driven  the  Republican  posts  from  this  impor- 
tant point;  but  the  defence  having  been  unwisely  intrusted  to  a  Spanish 
Aug.  29.  force,  Gartaux  assailed  it  in  the  beginning  of  September,  with  above 
five  thousand  men,  and  after  a  slight  resistance,  regained  the  pass.  Its  occu- 
pation being  deemed  too  great  a  division  of  the  garrison  of  the  to^n,  already 
much  weakened  by  the  defence  of  the  numerous  fortified  posts  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  harbour,  no  attempt  was  made  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  and  the 
Republican  videttes  were  pushed  up  to  the  external  works  of  Toulon.  As  a 
recompense  for  this  important  service,  Gartaux  was  deprived  of  his  command 
by  the  Convention,  and  Dugommier  invested  with  the  direction  of  the  be- 
sieging force  (2). 

tmhif^lr     ^^®^y  exertion  was  made  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  the  inhabit- 

ittdffrnce.  ants  of  Toulon,  during  the  respite  afforded  by  the  siege  of  Lyon,  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  town,  but  the  regular  force  was  too  small,  and 
composed  of  too  heterogeneous  materials,  to  inspire  any  well-grounded 
confidence  in  their  means  of  resistance.  The  English  troops  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  men,  and  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  motley  crowd 
of  eight  thousand  Spanish,  Piedmontese,  and  Neapolitan  soldiers,  who  com- 
posed the  remainder  of  the  garrison.  The  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  were  prin- 
cipally rested  on  powerful  reinforcements  from  England  and  Austria;  but 
their  expectations  from  both  these  powers  were  miserably  disappointed. 
TJiey  made  the  utmost  efforts,  however,  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  the 
place,  and  in  especial  endeavoured  to  render  impregnable  the  Fort  Aiguil- 
letle,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  which  shuts  in  the  lesser 
harbour,  and  which,  from  its  similarity  to  the  position  of  the  great  fortress 
of  the  same  name,  they  called  the  Little  Gibraltar  (5). 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  Lord  Mulgrave  arrived  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  whole  garrison,  and  the  most  active  operations  were  imme- 
<liately  commenced  for  strengthening  the  outworks  on  the  mountain  range 
behind  the  city  (4).  The  heights  of  Malbousquet,  of  Gape  Brun,  and  of  Aiguil- 
lette,  were  soon  covered  with  works  traced  out  by  the  French  engineers. 

No  sooner  had  General  Dugommier  taken  the  command,  and  the  whole 
besieging  army  assembled,  than  it  was  resolved  to  commence  an  attack  on 
Ihe  hill  forts  which  covered  the  harbour ;  and  for  this  purpose,  while  a  false 
attack  was  directed  against  Gape  Brun,  the  principal  effort  was  to  be  made 
for  the  possession  of  the  mountain  of  Faion,  and  the  Fort  Malbousquet.  With 
Ibis  view  the  breaching  batteries  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  young 
officer  of  artillery,  then  chief  of  battalion,  destined  to  outstrip  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  European  history,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Under  his  able  super- 
intendence, the  works  of  the  fort  soon  began  to  be  seriously  damaged ;  and 
lo  interrupt  the  operation,  a  sally  was  resolved  upon  from  the  garrison  (5). 

On  the  50th  November  the  sally  was  made  by  three  thousand  nMafrom  the 

(0  Aiuk  Reg.  xxxiii.  415.  Toul.  iv.  81.  (4)  Ann.  Beg.  xxxiii.  415. 

(2)  Tonl.  iv.  81.  Jom.  iv.  215.  Tli.  yi.  51.  (5)  Jom.  iv.  3l9«  220. 

(^rrh.Ti.  52.  Ana.  Reg.  xxxiii.  415.  « 
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fi!rS**e^  town,  to  destroy  the  wofks  on  the  heights  of  Arrennes,  from  which 
N^.  S*'  this  annoyance  was  expected ;  while  another  column,  of  nearly 
the  same  strength,  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  destined  toforce 
the  batteries  at  the  gorge  of  OUiouUes,  and  destroy  the  great  parlc  placed  there. 
Both  attacks  were  at  first  crowned  with  complete  success ;  the  batterieg 
were  carried,  and  the  park  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  when  Dugommier, 
after  haranguing  the  troops,  led  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  succeeded  ia 
repulsing  the  assailants.  On  the  side  of  Arrennes,  the  sally  was  equally  iov- 
tunate,  all  the  enemy^  works  were  carried,  and  their  guns  spiked;  but  the 
impetuosity  of  the  detachment  having  led  them  too  ftr  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  they  were,  in  their  turn,  attacked  by  fresh  troops,  headed  by  N*- 
poldon,  and  driven  back  to  the  city  with  considerable  loss.  In  this  affair 
General  O^Hara,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  was  wounded,  and 
Dugommier  was  twice  struck  with  spent  balls,  though  without  experiendng 
any  serious  injury  (i). 

The  whole  force  of  the  besiegers  was  now  directed  against  the  English  re- 
doubt, erected  in  the  centre  of  the  works  on  the  neck  of  laud  called  Aiguillette, 
and  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  defence  on  that  quarter.  After  battering  the 
fbrts  for  a  considerable  time,  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  became  quite  inces- 
sant for  the  whole  of  the  46th  of  Deeember;  and  at  two  o^clock  on  the 
p«"-  >7.  morning  of  the  i7th,  the  Republicans  advanced  to  the  assault.  Tbey 
were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  fk*om  the  works, 
and  S(k>n  the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  column  was 
driven  back,  and  Dugommier,  who  headed  it,  gave  all  over  for  lost;  but  fresh 
troops  continually  advancing,  with  great  intrepidity,  at  length  overpowered 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  line  was  intrusted,  and  surrounded 
the  British  detachment,  nearly  three  hundred  of  whom  fell  while  gallantly 
defending  their  part  of  the  intrenchments.  The  possession  of  this  fort  by  the 
enemy  rendered  the  fisffther  maintenance  of  the  eiterior  defences  imi^acti- 
^  cable ;  and  in  the  night,  the  whole  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
promontory  to  the  city  of  Toulon  (2).  Napoleon  had  strongly  recommended 
this  measure,  as  the  possession  of  this  fort,  which  commanded  the  iftner  har- 
bour, would  render  the  situation  of  the  fleet  extremely  perilous,  and  in  all 
probability  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
DeebiTe  While  this  important  success  was  gained  on  the  side  of  Fort  Aigoii- 
Nr;^^/''  lette,  the  Republicans  were  not  less  fortunate  on  the  other  extre* 
ttT«te?io*/ ™»ty  of  the  line.  A  little  before  daybreak,  and  shortly  after  the 
ibru.  firing  had  ceased  on  the  promontory,  a  general  attack  was  made  by 
the  enemy  on  the  whole  extensive  range  of  posts  which  crowned  the  moon- 
tain  of  Faron.  On  the  eastern  side  the  Republicans  were  repulsed ;  but  on  the 
north,  where  the  mountain  was  nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
steep,  rocky,  and  apparently  inaccessible,  they  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  ascent  through  paths  deemed  impracticable.  Hardly  were  the  Allies 
beginning  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  defeat  of  what  they  deemed  Uie 
main  attack,  when  they  beheld  the  heights  above  them  crowded  with  glit- 
tering battalions,  and  the  tricolor  flag  displayed  from  the  loftiest  sununit  of 
the  mountain  (3).  ^ 

(1)  Ann^  Reg.  1*93,  414  .Jom.  ir.  220.  Tool.         (3)  Ann.Reg.xxxiU.4l5.    Jom.iT.  223.  t^ 
!▼.  85.  Th.-if.  56,  56.  Hap.  i.  18,  15.  ir.  88. 

(2)  Jom.  IT.  223.  Toul.  ir.  87.  Inn.  R«ff.  1793> 
415.''  Th.  Yi.  58,  57.  W»p.  i.  14, 22,  23. 
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These  conqaests,  wUch  were  projected  by  the  genius  of  Napol^n,  were 
decisiTe  of  the  fate  of  the  place.  The  garrison,  it  is  true,  still  consisted  of  above 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  works  of  the  town  itself  were  as  yet  uninjured ; 
bat  the  harbour  was  untenable,  as  the  shot  from  the  heights  of  Faron  and 
Fort  TAIguillette  ranged  over  its  whole  extent.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  alone, 
warmly  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  effort  to  regain  the  out^ 
works  which  had  been  lost ;  his  advice  was  overruled  by  all  the  other  officers, 
«iid  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place  (i). 
ivteMtion    Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  carry  this  determination  into 
oftbepiwe.  gfpg^jt   Tiig  exterior  forts,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  were  all  abandoned,  and  information  conveyed  to  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, that  the  means  of  retreat  would  be  afforded  them  on  board  the 
British  squadron,  while  the  fleet  was  moved  to  the  outer  roads  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire.  But  much  confusion  necessarily  ensued  with  a  gar- 
rison composed  of  so  many  different  nations,  and  the  Neapolitans,  in  par- 
ticular, fled  from  their  posts,  and  got  on  board  their  ships  with  so  much 
precipitation,  that  they  incurred  the  derision  of  the  whole  garrison  (2). 
Srfihabu-   ^^^  ^^^  different  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  unfortunate 
inu.       '  Inhabitants  regarded  this  hasty  evacuation  of  their  city.  To  them 
it  was4he  harbinger  of  confiscation,  exile,  and  death,  Republican  conquest, 
and  the  reign  of  the  guillotine.  With  anxious  eyes  they  watched  the  embar- 
kation of  the  British  sick  and  wounded  on  the  morning  of  the  i  8th,  and 
when  the  fatal  truth  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  they  were  about  to  be 
abandoned,  despair  and  anguish  wrung  every  heart.  The  streets  were  soon 
in  the  most  frightfal  state  of  confusion ;  in  many,  the  Jacobins  were  already 
firing  on  the  flying  groups  of  women  and  children  who  were  hurrying  to  the 
qnay ;  and  the  sides  of  the  harbour  were  soon  filled  with  a  piteous  crowd, 
entreating,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  was  sacred,  to  be  saved  from  their 
implacable  enemies.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  the  unfortunate  fugitives  on 
bdard  the  vessels  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  an  operation  of  no  small  labour 
and  dlfficiilty,  for  their  numbers  exceeded  fourteen  thousand  (3). 
l^A«enai    '^  ^®*  Tcsolved  lu  tho  council,  that  such  part  of  the  French  fleet 
Md  rZX  as  could  be  got  ready  for  sea,  should  be  sent  out  under  the  Roya- 
list Admiral  Trogoffe,  and  that  the  remainder,  with  all  the  stores,  should  be  • 
destroyed.  This  was  a  service  of  great  danger,  for  the  Republicans  were  fast 
pressing  on  the  retreating  forces  of  the  besieged,  and  their  shot  already  began 
to  plnnge  into  the  harbour.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  volunteered  to  conduct  the 
perilous  enterprise,  and  at  midnight  proceeded  to  the  arsenal  to  commence 
the  work  of  destruction.  He  found  the  galley-slaves,  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  unfettered,  disposed  to  dispute  his 
entrance  into  the  dock-yard,  but  by  disposing  a  British  sloop  so  that  its  guns 
■  •  enfiladed  the  quay,  he  was  able  to  overawe  them,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain 
the  Jacobins,  who,  in  great  numbers,  and  with  loud  shouts,  were  assembling 
round  its  outer  palisades.  At  eight,  a  fireship  was  towed  into  the  harbour, 
and  at  ten  the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  flames  arose  in  every  quarter. 
Notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  the  night,  the  fire  spread  with  rapidity,  and 
^on  reached  the  fleet,  where,  in  a  short  time,  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and 
eight  frigates,  were  consumed  or  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  The  volumes 

0}  Nap.  i.  14.  Ann.  He;.  1793,  i]5.  (3)  Ann.  Reg.  zxxiil.  p.  419i  U%'  JaoMt's  Na* 

Ci)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxHI.  p.  416,  4l7.  Jom.  ir.  324.      val  Hist.  i.  1 15*  Tb. yi,  $9. 
"».  tI.  57.  Toul.  iv,  88.  Jam«»,  i.  110, 115. 
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of  smoke  which  filled  the  sky,  the  flames  which  burst,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
sea,  and  ascended  to  the  heavens,  the  red  light  which  illuminated  even  the 
most  distant  mountains,  formed,  says  Napoleon,  a  sublime  and  unique 
spectacle  (i).  About  midnight,  the  Iris  frigate,  with  several  thousand  bar- 
rels of  powder,  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion,  and  shortly  after  the 
Montreal,  fireship,  experienced  the  same  fate.  The  burning  embers  falling  in 
every  direction,  and  the  awful  violence  of  the  shocks,  quelled  for  a  moment 
the  shouts  of  the  Republican  soldiers,  who  now  crowded  to  the  harboor^s 
edge,  and  beheld,  with  indignant  fury,  the  resistless  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration (2). 

STev"cm.  ^^  words  can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  which  ensued, 
tion  '^"*^"*'  when  the  last  columns  of  the  Allied  troops  commenced  their  em- 
barkation. Cries,  screams,-  and  lamentations,  were  heard  in  every  quarter; 
the  frantic  clamour,  heard  even  across  the  harbour,  announced  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Republican  camp  that  the  last  hope  of  the  Royalists  was  giving 
way.  The  sad  remnant  of  those  who  had  favoured  the  Royal  cause,  and 
who  had  neglected  to  go  off  in  the  first  embarkation,  came  flying  to  the 
beach,  and  invoked,  with  tears  and  prayers,  the  aid  of  their  British  friends! 
Mothers,  clasping  their  babes  to  their  bosoms,  helpless  children  and  decrepid 
old  men,  might  be  seen  stretching  their  hands  towards  the  harbour,  shud- 
dering at  every  sound  behind  them,  and  even  rushing  into  the  waves  to 
escape  the  less  merciful  death  which  awaited  them  from  their  countr  men. 
Such  as  could  seize  upon  boats  rushed  into  them  with  frantic  vehemence, 
pushed  from  the  beach  without  oars^  and  directed  their  unsteady  and  dan- 
gerous course  towards  their  former  protectors.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a 
degree  of  humanity  worthy  of  his  high  character,  instantly  suspended  his 
retreat  till  not  a  single  individual  who  claimed  his  assistance  remained  on 
the  strand,  though  the  total  number  borne  away  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy -seven  (5). 

The  lukewarmness  or  timidity  of  the  Spanish  officers,  to  whom  the  des- 
truction of  the  vessels  in  the  basin  before  the  town  had  been  intrusted,  pre- 
served them  from  destruction,  and  saved  a  remnant,  consisting  of  seven 
ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  to  the  Republic.  These,  with  five  ships 
of  the  line,  sent  round  to  Rochefort  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  were 
all  that  remained  of  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty-five  frigales, 
which  were  lying  in  Toulon  at  the  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
Three  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  were  brought  away  untouched, 
and  taken  into  the  English  service ;  the  total  number  taken,  or  destroyed, 
was  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  nine  frigates,,  and  eleven  corvettes  (4).  The 
French  soldiers  beheld,  with  indescribable  anguish,  the  destruction  of  their 
fleet;  all  thinking  men  then  foresaw  that  the  war  now  lighted  up  between 
the  rival  states,  could  not  be  extinguished  but  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  • 
them. 
Dreartfui  The  storm  which  now  burst  on  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate 
SeSiJub.  Toulonese,  was  truly  dreadful.  The  infuriated  soldiers  rushed inlo 
licans.  iije  town,  and,  in  their  rage,  massacred  two  hundred  Jacobins, 
who  had  come  out  to  welcome  their  approach.  For  twenty-four  hours,  ihc 

^1)  Nop.i.  2!f.  (3)  J.mbert's  Memoirs,  p  75.  Jom.ii.  226.  Ann. 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  xxxiii.  418.  Jom.  W.  226.  James,     Reg.  1703,  4l8    l-'ouv«-illc,  84,  87. 112.     ^    .  _ 

i.  1 17.  Th.  ri.  58.  59.  Nap.  i.  25,  26.  (4)  Jom.  iv.  225,  206.  James,  i.  117.  Tli.Ti.  60. 

Ann,  Rfg,  xxxiii.  420. 
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wretched  inhabitants  were  a  prey  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the 
galley  slaves,  who  were  let  loose  upon  the  city ;  and  a  stop  was  only  put  to 
these  horrors  by  the  citizens  redeeming  themselves  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
4,000,000  francs,  or  L.it)0,000.  To  the  honour  of  Dugommier,  it  must  be 
added,  that  he  did  his  utmost,  both  to  check  the  violence  of  his  soldiers,  and 
iniligate  the  severity  of  the  Convention  towards  the  captives.  Several  thou- 

^  sand  citizens,  of  every  age  and  sex,  perished  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  sword  or 
the  guillotine ;  two  hundred  were  daily  beheaded  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  twelve  thousand  labourers  were  hired  from  the  surrounding  depart- 
ments to  demolish  the  buildings  of  the  city  (1). 

But  nothing  could  soften  the  hearts  of  that  inexorable  body.  On  the 
motion  of  Barrere,  it  was  decreed  that  the  name  of  Toulon  should  be 
changed  to  that  of  Port  de  la  Montagne,  that  the  houses  should  be  rased 
to  the  foundations,  and  nothing  left  but  the  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments. Barras,  Freron,  and  Robespierre  the  younger,  were  chosen  to 
execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Convention  on  the  fallen  city.  Military  Com- 
missions were  immediately  formed,  the  prisons  filled,  a '  Revolutionary 
Tribu.al  established,  and  the  guillotine  put  in  permanent  activity.  The 
inhuman  mitriiiliades  of  Lyon  were  imitated  with  fearful  effect;  before 
many  weeks  had  expired,  eight  hundred  persons  had  been  thus  cut  off; 
a  prodigious  proportion  out  of  a  population  not  now  exceeding  ten  thousand 
souls.  One  of  the  victims  was  an  old  merchant  of  the  name  of  Hugues,  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  deaf,  and  almost  blind.  His  only  crime  was  the  possession 
of  a  fortune  of  L.  800,000.  He  offered  all  his  wealth  but  500,000  livres  to 
save  his  life;  the  judge,  deeming  that  offer  inadequate,  sent  him  to  the 
scaffold,  and  confiscated  the  whole.  '^  When  I  beheld  this  old  man  executed,** 
said  NapoMou,  '^  f  felt  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  (2).**  Among 
those  struck  down  in  one  of  the  fusillades,  was  an  old  man,  severely,  but  not 
mortally  wounded.  The  executioners  conceiving  him  dead,  retired  from  the 
scene  of  carnage;  the  persons  who  succeeded  them  to  strip  the  dead,  passed 
him  by  through  accident,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  he  had  strength 
enough  left  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground,  and  move  from  the  spot.  His 
foot  struck  against  a  body,  which  gave  a  groan,  and,  stooping  down,  he  dis-. 
covered  that  it  was  his  own  son  !  After  the  first  transports  of  joy  were  over, 
they  crept  along  the  ground,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  inebriety  of  the  guards,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  lived 
to  recount  a  tale  which  would  have  passed  for  fiction,  if  experience  had  not 
proved,  in  innumerable  instances,  that  the  horrors  and  vicissitudes  of  a  Re- 
volution exceed  any  thing  which  the  imagination  of  romance  could  have  con- 
ceived (3). 
.  conorai  We-   Thus  terminated  this  memorable  campaign,  the  most  remarkable 

,  fh^'cam""  in  the  annals  of  France,  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Ihe  world.  From 
^'^"^  a  stale  of  unexampled  peril,  from  the  attack  offerees  which  would 
bave  crushed  Louis  XIV,  in  the  plenilude  of  his  power,  from  civil  dissensions 
^'hich  threatened  to  dismember  the  state,  the  Republic  emerged  triumphant. 
A  revolt  apparently  destined  to  sever  the  opulent  cities  of  the  South  from  its 
dominions;  a  civil  war,  which  consumed  the  vitals  of  the  Western  provinces; 
an  invasion,  which  had  broken  through  the  iron  barrier  of  the  Northern,  and 
shaken  the  strength  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  were  all  defeated.  The  discom- 

.  (0  Jom.  IT.  326.  Ann.  Reg.  xxxili.  i2t^  James,         (3)  Las  Cases,  i.  166. 

^'  U6,  U7.  Revolution; iii.  336.  (3)  Ann.  Rec^.  xxxiii  42i.  Lac.  xi.  189. 
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fited  English  had  retired  from  Toulon,  the  Prussians,  in  conlosion,  had 
recrossed  the  Rhine,  the  tide  of  conquest  was  rolled  back  in  the  North,  and 
the  valour  of  the  Yend^ns  irretrievidbly  arrested. 

For  these  immense  advantages,  the  Convention  were  indebted  to  the  energy 
of  their  measures,  the  ability  of  their  councils,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
subjects.  In  the  convulsion  of  society,  not  only  wickedness,  but  talent  had 
risen  to  the  head  of  affairs;  if  history  has  nothing  to  show  comparable  to  the 
crimes  which  were  committed,  it  has  few  similar  instances  of  undaunted  reso- 
lution to  commemorate.  Impartial  justice  requires  that  this  praise  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  if  the  cruelty  of  their  internal 
administration  exceeded  the  worst  despotism  of  the  emperors,  the  dignity  of 
their  external  conduct  rivalled  the  noblest  instances  of  Roman  heroism. 

In  talent,  it  was  evident  that  the  Republicans  had  now  acquired  a  decided 
preponderance  over  their  opponents.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  concentration  of  all  the  ability  of  France  in  the  military  service,  and  the 
opening  which  was  afforded  to  merit  in  every  rank,  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
situations.  Drawn  from  the  fertile  mines  of  the  middling  classes,  the  talent 
which  now  emerged  in  every  department,  from  the  general  to  the  sentinel, 
formed  the  basis  of  a  more  intelligent  army  than  had  ever  been  formed  in 
modern  E^urope,  while  the  inexhausted  supplies  of  men  which  the  ooQscrip- 
tion  afforded,  raised  it  to  a  numerical  amount,  beyond  any  thing  hitherto 
known  in  the  world. 

After  having  authorized  a  levy  of  300,000  men  in  spring,  the  Convention, 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  ordered  a  levy  of  1,200,000  more.  These  inunense 
armaments,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  could  never  have  been  attempted  by  a 
regular  government,  were  successively  brought  into  the  field  during  the  fer- 
vour of  a  Revolution,  through  the  exaltation  of  spirit  which  it  had  produced, 
and  the  universal  misery  which  it  had  engendered.  The  destruction  of 
commerce,  and  the  closing  of  all  pacific  employment,  augmented  those  foN 
midable  bands,  which  issued  as  from  a  fiery  volcano,  to  devastate  the  sa^ 
rounding  states;  and  from  the  annihilation  of  all  the  known  sources  of  credit, 
the  government  derived  unparalleled  financial  resources. 

As  this  was  a  new  element,  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  political 
contests,  so  all  the  established  governments  of  Europe  were  mistaken  in  the 
means  of  resisting  it.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  power 
which  was  thus  roused  into  action,  and  hoped  to  crush  it  by  the  same  mode* 
rate  efforts  which  had  been  found  successful  in  former  wars.  While  France, 
accordingly,  strained  every  nerve  to  recruit  its  armies,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  maintaining  their  contingents  at  their  former  numerical  aoionnt; 
and  were  astonished  when  the  armies  calculated  to  match  300,000  soldien, 
failed  in  subduing  a  million.  Hence  the  rapid  series  of  successes,  which,  in 
every  quArter,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  signalized  the  Republican  arms; 
and  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  Allied  forces,  which,  in  the  com- 
mencement, were  everywhere  superior,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign? 
were  on  all  sides  inferior  to  their  opponents. 

But  most  of  all  did  England  experience,  in  this  campaign,  the  bitter  con- 
sequence of  the  imprudent  reduction  of  mititary  force  which  had  followed  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  With  an  army  at  first  not  exceeding. thirty  thou- 
sand men,  what  could  be  achieved  against  France  in  the  energy  of  a  Rerolu- 
tion?  Yet  what  fair  opportunities^  never  again  to  recur,  were  then  afforded 
to  crush  the  hydra  in  Hs^  cradle  I  If  thirty  thousand  British  troops  bad  been 
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added  to  the  Duke  of  York's  army  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  that  important 
fortress  would  speedily  have  fallen,  and  the  advance  of  the  Allied  Army 
palsied  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  Convention ;  if  the  same  force  had  aided  the  in- 
surgents of  la  Vendue,  the  white  flag  would  have  been  advanced  to  the  Tui- 
leries;  if  it  had  been  sent  to  Toulon,  the  Constitutional  throne  would  have 
been  at  once  established  in  all  the  south  of  France.  What  countless  sums, 
what  gigantic  efforts  were  required  to  regain  the  ground  then  lost  I  The 
affairs  of  Napol6on  in  spring  1814,  were  not  so  hopeless  as  those  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  would  have  been,  if  such  an  addition  could  have  been  made  at  that 
critical  moment  to  the  British  invading  force. 

This  ruinous  system  of  reducing  the  forces  of  the  country  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities,  is  the  cause  of  almost  aU  the  discomfitures  which  tarnish 
the  reputation,  and  of  more  than  half  the  debt  which  now  curbs  the  ener- 
gies, of  Britain.  The  cause,  incident  to  a  free  constitution,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Dean  Tucker.  *'The  patriot  and  furious  anti-courtier  always 
begins  with  schemes  of  frugality,  and  is  a  zealous  supporter  of  measures  of 
economy.  He  loudly  exclaims  against  even  a  small  Parliamentary  army,  both 
on  account  of  its  danger  and  expense.  By  persevering  in  these  laudable  en- 
deavours, he  prevents  such  a  number  of  forces  by  land  and  sea  from  being 
kept  up  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  safety  of  the  kingdom.  The  eonse- 
quence  is,  lArhen  a  war  breaks  out,  new  levies  are  half-formed,  and  half-dis- 
ciplined, squadrons  at  sea  are  half-manned,  and  the  officers  mere  novices  in 
their  business.  Ignorance,  unskiifulness,  and  confusion,  are  unavoidable  for 
a  time,  the  necessary  result  of  which  is  some  defeat  received,  some  stain  or 
dishonour  cast  upon  the  arms  of  Britain.  Thus  the  nation  is  involved  in  ex- 
penses ten  times  as  great,  and  made  to  raise  forces  twenty  times  as  numerous, 
as  were  complained  of  before;  till  peace  is  made,  and  schemes  of  ruinous 
economy. are  again  called  for  by  a  new  set  of  patriots.  Thus  the  patriotic  farce 
goes  round,  ending  in  real  tragedy  to  the  nation  and  mankind  (1).'*  It  seems 
hopeless  to  expect,  that  this  popular  cry  for  costly  economy  will  ever  cease  in 
pacific  periods,  because,  even  with  the  recent  proof  of  its  ruinous  effect,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  we  have  seen  it  so  fiercely 
raised  for  the  reduction  of  the  noble  force  which  brought  it  to  a  glorious  ter- 
ndnation.  It  sterns  the  melancholy  fate  of  each  successive  generation  to  be 
instrncted  by  its  own  and  never  by  its  predecessors*  errors;  and  perhaps  it 
*  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  such  causes  should,  at  stated  periods,  prostrate  the 
strength  of  free  states,  and  prevent  that  progressive  growth  of  their  power^ 
which  might  otherwise  sink  the  emulation  of  independent  kingdoms  in  the 
dumber  of  universal  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

illGII  OP  TntOl— FIOM  TUB  DEATH  OF  DAHTON  TO  TBB  FALL  OF  BOBUPIBAU. 

ARGUMENT. 

Oriffin  of  the  Atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror— It  springs  from  sacrificing  Justice  to  supposed 
Eipedience— Principles  of  Robespierre's  Government  after  the  Fall  of  Danton— Political 
Fanaticism  of  the  period—Character  of  St.-Just  and  Couihon --Their  prodit&ious  finer^y— 
'  Great  accumalatiou  of  prisoners  at  Paris,  and  throughout  France—Pretended  Consp.racy  in 
the  Prisons— Picture  Of  the  Prisons  during  this  period— Dreadful  system  of  Espionage  in 
Paris,  and  the  oth-r  Towns  of  France— Convention  meanwhile  is  occupied  with  the  Civic 
Virtues— Unsuccessful  attempt  to  Assassinate  Robespierre— F6te  in  honour  of  the  Supreme 
Being— Additional  Powers  conferred  on  the  Rcvuluiionary  Tribunal  -Debate  on  it  in  the 
Assembly— But  it  is  nevertheless  carried— Rapid  increase  of  the  Proscriptions— Means  by 
which  the  support t>rthe.|>eople  was  secured— Cruelties  in  the  Province— Lebon  at  Arras  - 
Carrier  at  Nani^^^Grneral  apathy  of  the  Class  of  Proprietors- Execution  of  Malesberbes 
and  his  Family— Of  Madame  Elizabeth— Of  Custine's  Son,  Marshal  Luckner,  Biron,  Lamar- 
tili6re,  aud  Dietrich— Agony  of  the  Prisoners— Death  of  the  Princess  of  Monaco,  Lavoisier, 
Roucher,  and  others— Horror  at  length  excited  by  the  frequency  and  descent  in  Society  of 
the  executions— Advantage  first  taken  of  the  Superstition  of  Robespi'*rre— Suspicions  of 
Ro|>espierre  awakened— Uenriot  and  St. -Just  recommend  vigorous  Measures — In^urrectiMi 
agreed  on  at  the  Jacobins'— Measures  of  the  Convention  to  resist  it-T4ie  Contest  begins  in 
the  Assembly— Robespierre's  Speech —Cambon's  Reply— Extraordinary  Meeting  of  tne  Ja- 
cobins -  Mutual  preparations  during  the  Night— Meeiin^  of  the  Convention  on  the  9th 
Thermidor— "Vehement  Eloquence  of  Taliien^  Consternation  of  Robespierre— Robespierre, 
Couthon,  St«-Just,  and  Hcnriot  ordered  to  be  Arrested  Robespierre  is  imprisoned,  hot 
liberated  by  the  People— Firmness  of  Tallien  and  his  Party— The  cannoneers  desert  Henriot 
in  the  Place  Carrousel— Dreadful  Agitation  at  Paris— 1  hn  Sections  join  the  Convention- 
Preparations  at  the  Hdtel-de-Yiile- The  Cannoneers  desert  Robes|[»ierre,  who  is  anrrested— 
Dreadful  Scene  at  his  Seizure- Executed  with  St^Tust,  Henriot,  Couthon,  and  their  Party- 
Reflections  on  the  Reign  of  Terror,  with  the  prodigious  Number  of  its  Victims. 

^'Ohnia  mala  exempla,^^  says  Sallust,  ^^  bonis  initiis  orta  sunt.*' — '^E  Tor- 
dine  di  questi  accidenti,*'  says  Machiayel^  ''e  che  mentre  che  gli  uomini  cer* 
cano  di  non  temere,  cominciano  a  fare  temere  aUrui,  et  quella  injuria  che  gli 
scacciano  di  loro,  la  pongono  sopra  un  altro,  come  se  fusse  necessario,  of-  , 
fendere  o  esser  offeso  (i).*' 

*^  You  are  quite  wrongs**  said  Napoleon  to  Talma,  in  the  representation  of 
Nero;  ^'you  should  conceal  the  tyrant;  no  man  admits  his  wickedness  eith^ 
to  others  or  himself.  You  and  I  speak  history,  but  we  speak  it  like  other 
men  (2).''  The  words  which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Caesar,  and  Na- 
poleon addressed  to  the  actor  of  Nero,  point  to  the  same,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  human  nature.  When  vice  appears  in  its  native  de- 
formity, it  is  universally  shunned,  its  features  are  horrible  alike  to  others  and 
itself  (5).  It  is  by  borrowing  the  language,  and  rousing  the  passions  of  virtue, 

(l)  "All  bad  nclioiis,"   says  Sallast,  •'spring  inevitable  either  to  give  or  reeeive  ofCeooe."  [Dis- 

from  gooil   beginuiiigi*:" — '*Aiid  the  progress  of  corse,  46.] 

these  events,"  says  Macbhvvl,  "  is  ihis,  ihal  in  their  (2)  Napolten,  ii.  p.  274 

jjffort.  to  ovoid  fear,  men  ji'spire  it  in  others,  and  ^3,      vice  is  .  monsti-r  of  nich  hidfoos  mien, 

that  injury  which  they  seek  toward  off  Iheinselve.,  ^  '     That  to  be  hated  needs  bat  to  be  s««  r 

they  throw  apon  their  neighboors,  so  that  it  seems  But  seen  tou  oft,  familiar  with  his  face. 

We  6rft  endare.  then  pity,  then 
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that  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  not  only  of  the  spectators,  but  the 
actors;  the  worst  deeds  are  committed  by  men  who  delude  themselves  and 
others  by  the  noblest  expressions.  Tyranny  speaks  with  the  voice  of  pru- 
dence, and  points  to  the  dangers  of  popular  insurrection;  ambition  strikes 
on  the  chords  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  leads  men  to  ruin  others,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  saving  themselves;  democratic  fury  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  massacres  thousands  in  the  name  of  insurgelit  humanity.  In 
all  these  cases  men  would  shrink  with  horror  from  themselves,  if  their  con- 
duct appeared  in  its  true  colours;  they  become  steeped  in  crime,  while,  yet 
professing  the  intentions  of  virtue,  and  before  they  are  well  aware  that  they 
have  transgressed  its  bounds. 

tAtli.  ^^^  ^^®*®  atrocities  proceed  from  one  source;  criminality  in  them 
Rp^SVf"'  *^^  begins  when  one  line  is  passed.  This  source  is  the  principle  of 
Terror.  expcdiencc ,  this  line  is  the  line  of  justice.  "  To  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it,"  is  not  the  least  prolific  cause  of  wickedness.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  say  the  politicians  of  one  age,  to  check  the  growing  spirit  of 
heresy ;  discord  in  this  world,  damnation  in  the  next,  follow  in  its  steps; 
religion,  the  fountain  of  peace,  is  in  danger  of  being  polluted  by  its  poison ; 
the  transient  suffering  of  a  few  individuals  will  ensure  the  eternal  salvation 
of  millions.  Such  is  the  language  of  religious  intolerance,  such  the  principles 
which  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  How  cruel  soever  it  may  appear,  say 
the  statesmen  of  another^  to  sacrifice  life  for  property,  it  is  indispensable  in 
an  age  of  commercial  industry;  the  temptations  to  fraud  are  so  great,  the 
fecilities  of  commission  so  extensive,  that  but  for  the  terror  of  death,  pro- 
perty would  be  insecure,  and  industry  with  all  its  blessings  nipt  in  the  bud. 
Such  is  the  language  of  commercial  jealousy,  of  Ihat  sanguinary  code  which 
the  humanity  and  extended  wisdom  of  England  is  only  beginning  to  relax. 
You  would  not  hesitate,  say  the  leaders  of  another  period,  to  sacrifice  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  a  single  campaign,  to  preserve  a  province,  or 
conquer  a  frontier  town ;  but  what  are  the  war^  of  princes,  to  the  eternal 
contest  between  freedom  and  tyranny ;  and  what  the  destruction  of  its  pre- 
sent enemies,  to  the  liberty  of  unborn  millions  of  the  human  race?  Such  is 
the  language  of  revolutionary  cruelty;  these  the  maxims  which,  beginning 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  philanthropists,  ended  in  the  rule  of  Robespierre. 
Their  unexampled  atrocities  arose  from  the  influence  yielded  to  a  single 
principle;  the  gn  atest  crimes  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  were  but  an 
extension  of  the  supposed  expedience,  which  hangs  for  forgery,  and  burns  for 
heresy. 

It  springs      The  error  in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  and  consists  in  supposing 

flciog'jMl"  that  what  is  unjust  ever  can,  be  ultimately  expedient,  or  that  the 

v^ix^.  Author  of  Nature  would  have  implanted  feelings  in  the  human 

dience.       hoart  which  the  interests  of  society  require  to  be  continually  vio 

lated.  "  A  little  knowledge,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  makes  men  irreligious,  but 

extended  wisdom  brings  them  back  to  devotion ; "  with  equal  truth  it  may 

be  said,  '^  That  a  little  experience  makes  governments  and  people  iniquitous, 

but  extended  information  brings  them  back  to  the  principles  of  justice."  The 

real  interests  of  society,  it  is  at  last  perceived,  can  only  be  secured  by  those 

measures  which  command  universal  concurrence,  and  none  can  finally  do 

this  but  such  as  are  founded  on  the  original  feeliTigs  of  our  nature.  It  is  by 

attending  only  to  the  first  effect  of  unjust  measures,  that  men  are  ever 

deceived  on  this  subject;  when  their  ultimate  consequences  come  to  be 

II.  12 
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appreciated,  the  expedience  is  found  all  to  lie  on  the  other  side.  When  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  outraged  by  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, a  reaction  invariably  follows,  and  the  temporary  advantages  of  in- 
justice are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  permanent  dissatisfaction 
which  it  occasions.  The  surest  guide,  it  is  at  length  discovered,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inward  monitor  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  human  heart; 
and  statesmen  ai^  taught,  by  experience,  that  true  vnsdom  consists  in  follow- 
ing what  their  conscience  tells  them  to  be  just,  in  preference  to  what  their 
limited  experience,  or  mistaken  views,  may  apprehend  to  be  expedient. 
Jf  Robi?      The  truth  of  these  principles  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the  latter 
?ernroen*^  stagcs  of  tho  Freuch  Revolution.  During  the  four  months  which 
Itxt^th*     elapsed  between  the  death  of  Danton  and  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
to"*"'  '^^  Death  became  the  sole  engine  of  government ;  sy3tematic  and  daily 
executions  took  place  in  the  capital ;  extermination,  conducted  by  despotic 
agents,  prevailed  in  thp  provinces,  and  yet  nothing  but  the  language  of  phi- 
lanthropy was  breathed  in  the  Convention,  nothing  but  the  noblest  senti- 
ments were  uttered  by  the  Decemvirs.    Each  defeat  of  their  rivals  only 
rendered  the  ruling  faction  more  sanguinary ;  the  successive  proscriptions  d 
the  Royalists,  of  the  Girondists,  of  the  Constitutionalists,  and  of  the  Anar- 
chists, were  immediately  followed  by  a  more  violent  effusion  of  human  blood. 
The  destinies  of  France,  as  of  every  other  country  which  undergoes  the  crisis 
of  a  Revolution,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  bom  of  the  public 
convulsions,  were  sustained  by  them  alone ;  they  massacred  in  the  name  of 
their  principles,  they  massacred  in  the  name  of  the  public  welfaire;  but  terror 
of  their  rivals  was  the  real  spring  of  their  actions.  The  noblest  and  most  sa- 
cred motives  which  can  influence  the  human  breast,  virtue,  humanity,  the 
public  good,  the  freedom  of  the  world,  were  incessantly  invoked,  to  justif^ 
their  executions,  to  prolong  a  power  founded  on  the  agony  of  the  people  (1). 
The  death  of  Danton  was  followed  by  immediate  and  unqualified  submis- 
sion from  every  part  of  France.  Legendre  himself,  his  old  friend,  said  at  the; 
Jacobin  Club, — "  I  am  bound  to  declare  before  the  people,  that  I  am  full; 
convinced,  by  the  documents  I  have  inspected,  of  Danton's  guilt.  Before  hi 
accusation  I  was  his  intimate  friend  ;'I  would  have  answered  for  his  patrioi 
with  my  head ;  but  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  accomplices  at  their  trial  lea' 
no  doubt  of  their  intentions.*'  The  same  sentiments  were  re-echoed  from 
every  part  of  France.  From  all  the  departments  arrived  a  crowd  of  addresses, 
congratulating  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Convention  on  their 
energy.  Every  one  hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  government,  and 
to  admit  the  justice  of  its  proceedings.  But  while  approbation  was  in  every 
mouth,  submission  in  every  countenance,  terror  in  every  heart,  hatred  at  the 
oppressors  was  secretly  spreading,  and  the  downfall  of  democratic  tyranny 
preparing  amidst  the  acclamations  of  its  triumph  (2). 
pontic«i       The  political  fanaticism  of  that  extraordinary  period  exceeded  the 
ofThlTp"  religious  fervour  of  the  age  of  Cromwell.  Posterity  will  find  it  as] 
'***•         difficult  to  credit  the  one  as  the  other.  "  Plus  le  corps  social  tran»- 1 
pire,'*  said  CoUot-d'Herbois,  *'  plus  il  devient  sain." — "  II  n'y  a  que  lesmorls  J 
qui  ne  reviennent  pas,"  said  Barrere.  "  Le  Vaisseau  de  la  Revolution  ne  peutj 
arriver  au  port  que  sur  une  mer  rougie  de  flots  de  sang,"  said  St.-Just.  "Unci 
nation  ne  se  r^g^n^re  que  sur  des  monceaux  de  cadavres,"  rejoined  Robes- 1 


(l)Mig.  li.  816.  Th.  Ti.228. 


(2)  Th.  ri.  223, 225. 
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pierre.  Such  were  the  principiles  daily  carried  into  practice  for  months  to- 
gether in  every  town  in  France  (i).  Alone  and  unresisted,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  struck  repeated  and  resistless  blows  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  Fertile  in  crime,  abounding  in  wretchedness,  that  event- 
ful reign  was  not  awanting  in  the  most  heroic  examples  of  virtue.  "  Non 
tamen  adeo  Yirtutum  sterile  sxculum ,  ut  non  et  bona  exempla  prodiderit. 
Comitate  liberos  profugos  matres,  secuts  maritos  in  exilia  conjuges,  propin- 
qui  ardentes ,  constantes  generi  (2) ,  contumax  etiam  adversus  tormenta  ser- 
vorum  fides,  supremae  clarorum  virorum  necessitates,  ipsa  necessitas  fortiter 
tolerata,  et  laudatis  antiquorum  mortibus  pares  exitus  (5).'^ 

The  professed  object  of  the  Decemvirs  was  to  establish  a  Republic  in  France, 
after  the  model  of  the  ancients,  to  change  the  manners,  the  habits,  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country.  Sovereignty  in  the  people,  magistrates  without  pride, 
citizens  without  vice,  simplicity  of  manners,  fraternity  of  relations,  austerity 
of  character;  such  were  the  basis  on  which  their  institutions  were  to  rest. 
There  was  one  objection  to  them,  that  they  were  utterly  impracticable,  from 
the  character  of  the  great  body  of  mankind.  To  accomplish  this  object  it  was 
indispensable  to  destroy  the  whole  superior  classes  of  society,  to  cut  off  all 
those  who  were  pre-eminent  among  their  neighbours,  either  for  fortune,  rank, 
talent,  or  acquirement.  This  was  the  end  accordingly  proposed  in  the  indis- 
criminate massacres  which  they  put  in  execution.  And  what  would  have 
been  its  consequence  if  completely  carried  into  effect?  To  sink  the  whole 
human  race  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  destroy  every  thing  which 
dignifies  .or  adorns  human  nature.  Such  was  the  chimera  which  they  followed 
through  these  oceans  of  blood.  Politicians  have  no  right,  after  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  reproach  religious  enthusiasm  with  the  reign  of  the  saints,  or 
the  approach  of  the  millennium  (4). 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  St.-Just  made  a  laboured  report  on  the  general 
police  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which ,  he  recapitulated  all  the  fabulous 
stories  of  conspiracies  against  the  Republic;  explaining  them  as  efforts  of 
every  species  of  vice  against  the  austere  rule  of  the  people ;  and  concluding 
■with  holding  out  the  necessity  of  the  government  striking  without  intermis- 
^sion,  till  it  had  cut  off  all  those  whose  corruption  opposed  itself  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  virtue.  "  The  foundation  of  all  great  institutions,"  said  he,  "  is 
ror.  Where  would  now  have  been  an  indulgent  Republic?  We  have  op- 
1  the  sword  to  the  sword,  and  its  power  ig  in  consequence  established. 
I  has  emerged  from  the  storm,  and  its  origin  is  like  that  of  the  earth  out  of 
ke  confusion  of  Chaos,  and  of  man  who  weeps  in  the  hour  of  nativity."  As  a 
bnsequence  of  these  principles,  he  proposed  a  general  measure  of  proscrip- 
pon  against  all  the  nobles,  as  the  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  Revolution, 
-"  You  will  never,"  said  he,  "  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  people,  till  you 
have  re-established  tyranny  in  all  its  horrors.  They  can  never  be  at  peace 
Fwith  you;  you  do  not  speak  the  same  language;  you  will  never  understand 
each  other.  Banish  them  by  an  inexorable  law;  the  universe  may  receive 
April  10,  X794-  thcm*;  and  the  public  safety  is  our  justification."  He  then  proposed 

(l)  Mig.  ii.  31T.  Rionfle,  181— 186>  Rev.  Mem.  unshaken,  firm  even  ag^ainst  the  utmost  tnrtares, 

xlii.  186.  the  fidelity  of  slaves,  the  illustriuus  subjected  to  the 

(3)  Tac< Hist.  i.  2.  last  necessities;  necessity  itself' bravely  endured, 

(3)  Yet  the  age  was  not  so  sterile  in  virtue  as  to  and  deaths  equal  to  the  most  renowned  of  antiquity) 

Im  aeetitut*  of  great  examples.    Mothers  attended  of  daily  occurrence. 

their  flying  children,  wives  followed  their  exiled  (4)  Mig.ii.  317. 

hasbttidf,  relations  were  ondauuted,  sons'in-law, 
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a  decree  which  banished  all  the  ex-nobies,  all  strangers  from  Paris,  the  for- 
tified towns,  and  seaports  of  France;  and  declared  hors  la  lot  whoever  did 
not  yield  obedience  in  ten  hours  to  the  order.  It  was  received  with  applause 
by  the  Convention,  and  passed,  as  all  the  decrees  of  government  at  that  time, 
by  acclamation  (i). 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  now  confident  in  its  own  strength,  and 
strong  in  the  universal  submission  of  France,  decreed  the  disbanding  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  raised  to  overawe  the  capital.  At  the  same  time  the 
situations  of  the  different  ministers  were  abolished,  and  twelve  committees 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  details  of  government.  These  commissions,  entirely 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  dependent  on  their  will, 
were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  ofiSces  in  which  they  exercised  their  mighty 
and  despotic  powers  (2). 

Shortly  after,  steps  were  taken  to  extinguish  all  the  popular  societies  which 
did  not  immediately  depend  on  the  great  parent  club  of  the  Jacobins.  It  was 
resolved  at  that  society  that  they  would  no  longer  receive  any  deputation 
from  bodies  formed  since  the  iOth  August,  or  keep  up  any  correspondence 
with  them ;  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  to  consider  whether 
it  should  be  maintained  with  those  which  were  formed  before  that  event.  This 
measure,  directed,  in  an  especial  manner,  against  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers, 
the  centre  of  the  influence  of  Danton,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect.  Intimi- 
dated by  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  of  that  great  society,  the  whole  other 
clubs  in  France,  to  avoid  the  coming  storm,  dissolved  themselves;  and  in  less 
than  ten  days  after  the  promulgation  of  this  resolution  there  remained  no 
secondary  club  in  France,  but  those  which  were  affiliated  with  the  Jacobins 
at  Paris,  which  thenceforward  became  the  sole  organ  of  government  in 
regulating  public  opinion.  It  was  next  proposed  to  close  the  sittings  of  the 
Cordeliers;  but  this  was  unnecessary;  that  club,  once  so  terrible,  rapidly 
declined,  and  soon  died  a  natural  death.  The  Jacobins,  swayed  with  absolute 
power  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  their  affiliated  societies,  alone 
remained  of  all  the  innumerable  clubs  which  had  sprung  up  in  France.  Thus, 
on  all  sides,  the  anarchy  of  Revolution  was  destroying  itself;  and  out  of  its 
ruins  the  stern  and  relentless  despotism  of  a  few  political  fanatics  (3),  was 
wringing  out  of  the  hearths  blood  of  France  the  last  remnants  of  democratic 
fervour. 
cbararteror  Robesplorre  was  the  leader  of  this  sect  of  fanatics;  but  he  was 
st.just.  .  associated  in  the  Committee  with  zealots  more  unpitiable  or  less 
disinterested  than  himself.  These  were  St.-Just  and  Couthon.  The  former 
exhibited  the  true  features  of  gloomy  fanaticism;  a  regular  visage,  dark  and 
lank  hair,  a  penetrating  and  severe  look,  a  melancholy  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, revived  the  image  of  those  desperate  Scottish  enthusiasts  of  whom 
modern  genius  has  drawn  so  graphic  a  picture  (4).  Simple  and  unostentatious 
in  his  habits,  austere  in  private,  and  indefatigable  in  public,  he  was  at 
twenty 'five,  the  most  resolute,  because  the  most  sincere  of  the  Decemvirs.  A 
warm  admirer  of  the  Republic,  he  was  ever  at  his  post  in  the  committees, 
and  never  wanting  in  resolution  during  his  missions  to  the  armies;  enthu- 
siastic in  his  passion  for  the  multitude,  he  disdained,  like  Hubert,  to  imitate 
its  vices,  or  pander  to  its  desires.  Steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  pity,  he 

(1)  Tb.Ti.  228,230.  Hist,  de  la  Conv.  ir.  36,  39.        (4)  Barley,    in  Old  Morltlitr,  by  Sir  W«H« 

(2)  Th.Ti  2a0,23l.  Scott. 

(3)  Th.  Yi.  334— 336. 
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demanded  the  execntioii  of  victims  in  the  same  manner  as  the  supply  of  the 
armies.  Proscriptions  like  victories  were  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
principles.  He  early  attached  himself  to  Robespierre,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  ideas,  and  the  reputation  of  incorruptibility  which  he  enjoyed ;  their 
alliance  created  a  portentous  combination  of  envious  domineering  passion, 
"vrith  inflexible  and  systematic  severity  {i ). 
And  Goa-      Couthou  was  the  creature  of  Robespierre.  A  mild  expression  of 
*^"         countenance,  a  figure  half-paralysed,  concealed  a  soul  animated 
ipvith  the  most  unpitiable  fanaticism.  These  three  men  formed  a  triumvirate, 
ipvhich  soon  acquired  the  management  of  the  Committee^  and  awakened  an 
animosity  on  the  part  of  the  other  members,  which  ultimately  led  to  their 
ruin.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  they  wielded  the  whole  powers  of  govern- 
ment; if  the  Assembly  was  to  be  intimidated,  St.-Just  was  employed;  if 
surprised,  Couthon  was  intrusted;  if  any  opposition  was  manifested,  Ro- 
bespierre was  sent  for,  and  his  terrible  voice  soon  stifled  the  expression  of 
discontent  (2). 
Thfir  prcHii.  To  accouipHsh  their  regeneration  of  the  social  body,  the  trium- 
gious  En'»^fy  virate  proceeded  with  gigantic  energy,  and  displayed  the  most  con- 
summate ability.  For  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Danton,  they  laboured 
incessantly  to  confirm  their  power.    Their  commissioners  spread  terror 
through  the  departments,  and  communicated  the  requisite  impulse  to  the 
affiliated  Jacobin  Clubs,  which  alone  now  remained  in  existence.  The  National 
Guard  was  universally  devoted  to  their  will,  and  proved  the  ready  instrument 
of  the  most  sanguinary  measures.   The  armies,  victorious  on  every  side, 
warmly  supported  their  energetic  administration,  and  made  the  frontiers 
resound  with  the  praise  of  the  government.  Strong  in  the  support  of  such 
powerful  bodies,  the  fanatical  leaders  of  the  Revolution  boldly  and  univer- 
sally began  the  work  of  extermination.  The  mandates  of  death  issued  from 
the  capital,  and  a  thousand  guillotines  instantly  were  raised  in  every  town 
and  village  of  France.  Amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  rolling  of  drums,  and 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  the  suspected  were  everywhere  arrested,  while  the 
young  and  active  marched  ofi*  to  the  defence  of  the  country ;  fifteen  hundred 
Bastiles,  spread  through  the  departments,  soon  groaned  with  the  multitude 
of  captives;  unable  to  contain  their  numbers,  the  monasteries,  the  palaces, 
the  chateaux,  were  generally  employed  as  temporary  places  ofconfinement(  5). 
The  abodes  of  festivity,  the  palaces  of  kings,  the  altars  of  religion,  were  loaded 
with  victims;  fast  as  the  guillotine  did  its  work,  it  could  not  reap  the  harvest 
of  death  which  everywhere  presented  itself;  and  the  crowded  stale  of  the 
prisons  soon  produced  contagious  fevers,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  their 
unhappy  inmates. 

To  support  these  violent  measures,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
in  full  vigour  the  democratical  spirit  in  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  the  centre 
of  the  Revolutionary  action  throughout  France.  By  successive  purifications^ 
as  they  were  called,  all  those  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  humanity,  any 
tendency  towards  moderation,  were  expelled,  and  none  left  but  men  of  iron, 
steeled  against  every  approach  to  mercy.  The  Club  in  this  way  at  length 
became  the  complete  quintessence  of  cruelty,  and  the  focus  of  the  most  fear- 
ful Revolutionary  energy.  Its  influence  daily  augmented;  as  he  approached 

(1)  Hig.  ii.  318, 319.  (3)  Pr.  Hist.  Uc.  ii.  149.  Mig.  ii.  320.  Chateaubj 

{V)  Mig.  ii.  119,  3aO.  Essai  Hist.  (Mar,  i.  01—63. 
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the  close  of  his  career,  Robespierre,  suspicious  of  the  Gourention  and  the 
Mountain,  rested  almost  entirely  on  that  cliosen  hand  of  adherents,  whose 
emissaries  ruled  with  absolute  sway  the  Municipality  and  the  Depart- 
ments  (i). 

Seven  thousand  prisoners  were  soon  accumulated  in  the  different  places  of 
confinement  in  Paris;  the  number  throughout  France  exceeded  200,000.  The 
condition  of  such  a  multitude  of  captives  was  necessarily  miserable  in  the 
extreme;  the  prisons  of  the  Conciergerie,  of  the  Force,  and  the  Mairie,  were 
more  horrible  than  any  in  Europe.  All  the  comforts  which,  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  allowed  to  the  captives  of  fortune  were 
withdrawn.  Such  luxuries,  it  was  said,  were  an  insupportable  indulgence  to 
the  rich  aristocrats,  while,  without  the  prison-walls,  the  poor  were  starving 
Great  aeca-    for  waut.  lu  consequeucc  they  established  refectories,  where  the 
SStive"  «    whole  prisoners,  of  whatever  rank  or  sex,  were  allowed  only  the 
fhroighout     coarsest  and  most  unwholesome  fare.   None  were  permitted  to 
France.         purchasc  bcttcr  provisions  for  themselves ;  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  doing  so  a  rigorous  search  was  made  for  money  of  every 
description,  which  was  all  taken  from  the  captives.  Some  were  even  denied 
the  sad  consolation  of  bearing  their  misfortunes  together;  and  to  the  terrors 
of  solitary  confinement  were  added  those  of  death,  which  daily  became 
more  urgent  and  inevitable.  Not  content  with  the  real  terrors  which  they 
presented,  the  ingenuity  of  the  jailers  was  exerted  to  produce  imaginary 
anxiety;  the  long  nights  were  frequently  interrupted  by  visits  from  the  exe- 
cutioners, solely  intended  to  excite  alarm ;  the  few  hours  of  sleep  allowed  to 
the  victims  were  broken  by  the  rattling  of  chains,  and  unbarring  of  doors,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  their  fellow-prisoners  were  about  to  be  led  to  the 
scafibld;  and  the  warrants  for  death  against  eighty  persons  were  made  the 
means  of  keeping  six  hundred  in  agony  (2). 
Pretended      Dlssatisficd  with  thc  progress  of  the  executions,  the  Revolutionary 
S'lSpri.  Tribunal  fell  upon  an  extraordinary  expedient  to  accelerate  them. 
«»•"•         By  the  prospect  of  amnesty  to  themselves,  they  prevailed  on  some 
of  the  basest  of  the  captives  to  announce  a  project  for  escape  in  the  prisons. 
"  We  must  have  a  conspiracy,"  said  Fouquier-Tinville,  "in  the  prisons;  its 
chiefs  are  already  named ;  choose  their  companions,  we  must  have  sixty  or  a 
hundred."  The  victims  whom  the  traitors  selected  were  those  whose  rank  or 
fortune  was  most  likely  to  render  them  acceptable  to  the  Committee ;  their 
names  were  announced  aloud  in  the  prisons,  and  they  were  led  out  next 
morning  to  execution  (3). 

Despair  of  life,  recklessness  of  the  future,  produced  their  usual  effects  on 
the  unhappy  crowd  of  captives.  Some  sunk  into  sullen  indifference;  others 
indulged  in  immoderate  gaiety,  and  sought  to  amuse  life  even  to  the  fool 
of  the  scaffold.  The  day  before  his  execution,  the  poet  Ducorneau  composed  a 
beautiful  ode,  which  was  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  prisoners,  and  re- 
peated, with  a  slight  variation,  after  his  execution  (4).  At  other  times  we 
scene  changed;  in  the  midst  of  their  ravings  the  prisoners  first  destined  for 

(1)  Toul.  IT.  360.  Chateaub.  OBur.  i.  Qi.  Mif.  (4)  In  tbe  transport  of  tke  moment  aaotkertf- 
ii.  320.  claimed  in  extempore  t     - 


(2)  Th.  .i  18. 149,  150,  319.    Riouffe,  83.    Lac.  "  ^TnttUHS'^unt'em  "^^^^^ 


(3)  Lac.  ii.  150, 151.  Th.  ti.  363. 864.  L'ambitienz  avee  ms  tnactl 

Venn,  bourreaox !  noiif  wamM  pf«». 


ii.  149.  Toul.  iv.  358.  360.  Le  coeur  Juste  est  toujoors  ea  pdi, 
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the  scaffold,  were  transported  by  the  Pbedon  of  Plato,  and  the  death  of 
Socrates;  infidelity  in  its  last  moments  betook  itself  with  delight  to  the 
sublime  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  The  affections,  continually 
called  forth,  flowed  with  uncommon  warmth ;  their  mutual  fate  excited 
among  the  prisoners  the  strongest  feelings  of  commiseration;  and  nothing 
astonished  the  few  who  escaped  from  confmement  so  much  as  the  want 
of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  which  generally  prevailed  in  the 
world  (1). 

netiii«  of  From  the  farthest  extremities  of  France  crowds  of  prisoners 
duri^'uTi^  daily  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Gonciergerie,  which  successively 
period.  ggn^  iorili  its  bands  of  victims  to  the  scaffold.  Grey  hairs,  and 
youthful  forms;  countenances  blooming  with  health,  and  faces  worn  with 
suffering;  beauty  and  talent,  rank  and  virtue,  were  indiscriminately  rolled 
together  to  the  fatal  doors.  With  truth  might  have  been  written  over  their 
portals  what  Dante  placed  over  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions  :-^ 


*'Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'entrate/ 


Sixty  persons  often  arrived  in  a  day,  and  as  many  were  on  the  following 
morning  sent  out  to  execution.  Night  and  day  the  cars  incessantly  discharged 
victims  into  the  prison;  weeping  mothers,  and  trembling  orphans,  were 
thrust  in  without  mercy  with  the  brave  and  the  powerful ;  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  the  unfortunate,  seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  prey  of  the 
assassins.  Nor  were  the  means  of  evacuating  the  prisons  augmented  in  a  less 
fearful  progression.  Fifteen  only  were  at  first  placed  on  the  chariot,  but  their 
number  was  soon  augmented  to  thirty,  and  gradually  rose  to  eighty  persons, 
who  daily  were  sent  forth  to  the  place  of  execution ;  when  the  fall  of  Robe&- 
pierre  put  a  stop  to  the  murders,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  increas* 
ing  it  to  one  hundred 'and  fifty.  An  immense  aqueduct,  to  remove  the  gore, 
had  been  dug  as  far  as  the  Place  St.-Antoine;  «nd  four  men  were  daily  em- 
ployed in  emptying  the  blood  of  the  victims  into  that  reservoir  (2). 

It  was  at  three  in  the  afternoon  when  the  melancholy  procession  set  out 
from  the  Gonciergerie ;  the  troop  slowly  passed  through  the  vaulted  passages 
of  the  prison,  amidst  crowds  of  captives,  who  gazed  with  insatiable  avidity 
on  the  aspect  of  those  about  to  undergo  a  fate  which  might  so  soon  become 
their  own.  The  higher  orders  in  general  behaved  with  firmness  and  serenity ; 
silently  they  marched  to  death,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  lest  their 
looks  should  betray  their  indignation.  Numbers  of  the  lower  class  piteously 
bewailed  their  fate,  and  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their  innocence. 
The  pity  of  the  spectators  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  excited  by  the  bands  of 
females  led  out  together  to  execution;  fourteen  young  women  of  Verdun,  of 
the  most  attractive  forms,  were  cut  off  together.  ''  The  day  after  thjeir  execu- 
tion," says  Riouffe,"  the  court  of  the  prison  looked  like  a  garden  bereaved  of 
its  flowers  by  a  tempest."  On  another  occasion,  twenty  women  of  Poitou, 
chiefly  the  wives  of  peasants,  were  placed  together  on  the  chariot ;  some  died 
on  the  way,  and  the  wretches  guillotined  their  lifeless  remains ;  one  kept  her 
infant  in  her  bosom  till  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  the  executioners 
tore  the  innocent  from  her  breast,  as  she  suckled  it  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
screams  of  maternal  agony  were  only  stifled  with  her  life.  In  removing  the 
prisoners  from  the  jail  of  the  Maison  St.-^Lazare,  one  of  the  women  declared 

(l)  Riouffe,  iOa,  111.  Th.Ti.  320.  (2)  Riouffe,  83, 84.  Th.  vi.  319. 
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herseK  with  child,  and  on  the  point  of  deli  very ;  the  hard-hearted  jailers  com- 
pelled her  to  move  on ;  she  did  so,  uttering  piercing  shrieks,  and  at  length 
fell  on  the  ground,  and  was  dehvered  of  an  infant  in  presence  of  her  perse- 
cutors (ij. 

Such  accumulated  horrors  annihilated  all  the  charities  and  intercourse  of 
IHe.  Before  daybreak  the  shops  of  the  provision-merchants  were  besieged  by 
crowds  of  women  and  children,  clamouring  for  the  food  which  the  law  of 
the  maximum  in  general  prevented  them  from  obtaining.  The  farmers 
trembled  to  bring  their  fruits  to  the  market,  the  shopkeepers  to  expose  them 
to  sale.  The  richest  quarters  of  the  town  were  deserted;  no  equipages  or 
Esl^ro^laie  crowds' of  passengers  were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets;  the  sinister 
Sr'ot'her""*  ^ords,  PropHeU  nationale,  imprinted  in  large  characters  on  the 
towns.  walls,  everywhere  showed  how  far  the  work  of  confiscation  had 

proceeded.  Passengers  hesitated  to  address  their  most  intimate  friends  on 
meeting ;  the  extent  of  calamity  had  rendered  men  suspicious  even  of  those 
they  loved  the  most.  Every  one  assumed  the  coarsest  dress,  and  the  most 
squalid  appearance;  an  elegant  exterior  would  have  been  the  certain  fore- 
runner of  destruction  (2).  At  one  hour  only  were  any  symptoms  of  animation 
to  be  seen ;  it  was  when  the  victims  were  conveyed  to  execution ;  the  humane 
fled  with  horror  from  the  sight;  the  infuriated  rushed  in  crowds  to  satiate 
their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  human  agony. 

Night  came,  but  with  it  no  diminution  of  the  anxiety  of  the  people. 
Every  family  early  assembled  its  members;  with  trembling  looks  they  gazed 
round  the  room,  fearful  that  the  very  walls  might  harbour  traitors.  The  sound 
of  a  foot,  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  a  Toice  in  the  street,  froze  all  hearts  with 
horror.  If  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  every  one  in  agonized  suspense 
expected  his  fate.  Unable  to  endure  such  protracted  noisery,  numbers  com- 
mitted suicide.  "  Had  the  reign  of  Robespierre,"  says  Fr^ron, "  continned 
longer,  multitudes  would  have  thrown  themselves  under  the  guillotine;  the 
first  of  social  affections,  the  love  of  life,  was,  already  extinguished  in  almost 
every  heart  (3)." 
Sianwillr"  'n  tl^e  midst  of  these  unparalleled  atrocities,  the  Conventi<m 
isocrupird  wcrc  occuplcd  wlth  tho  establishmeut  of  thc  clvlc  vlrtucs.  Robes- 

with  the  CI-         ,  ^  I  1.    •  .       J  D 

Vic  viriuM.  pierre  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  qualities  suited  to  a  Re- 
public. He  dedicated  a  certain  number  of  the  decennial  f(§tes  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  Truth,  to  Justice,  to  Modesty,  to  Friendship,  to  Frugality,  to  Good 
Faith,  to  Glory,  and  to  Immortality  !  Barrere  prepared  a  report  on  the  sup- 
pression of  mendicity,  and  the  meaps  of  relieving  the  indigent  poor,  Robes- 
pierre had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  with  his  faction ;  he  was 
denominated  the  Great  Man  of  the  Republic;  his  virtue,  his  genius,  his  elo- 
quence, were  in  every  mouth  (4). 

The  speech  which  Robespierre  made  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  whole  career.  "  The  idea,"  said  he,"  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  a  continual  call  to  justice ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  social  and  republican  principle.  Who  has  authorized  you  to  ^^^^^ 
that  the  Deity  does  not  exist  ?  Oh !  you  who  support  in  such  impassioned 
strains  so  arid  a  doctrine,  what  advantage  do  you  expect  to  derive  from  the 
principle  that  a  blind  fatality  regulates  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  the  soul 

(1)  Riouffc,  85,  87.  Tableau,  Hist,  dc  la  Maison  (3)  Lac  il.  12.  Toul.  iv.  235,  236.  Kion/fo,  tt. 
dc  St.-Lazarp.  R»'v.  Mem.  xxiii.  226.  Freron,  49. 

(2)  Lac.  ii.  151»  IS2,  Tb.  vi.  318,  319,  (4)  Mig.  ii.  820, 321* 
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is  nothing  but  a  breath  of  air  impelled  towards  the  tomb  ?  Will  the  idea  of 
nonentity  inspire  man  with  more  pure  and  elevated  sentiments  than  that  of 
immortality  ?  will  it  awaken  more  respect  for  others  or  himself,  more  cou- 
rage to  resist  tyranny,  greater  contempt  for  pleasure  or  death?  You  who 
regret  a  virtuous  friend,  can  you  endure  the  thought  that  his  noblest  part 
has  not  escaped  dissolution  ?  You  who  weep  over  the  remains  of  a  child  or  a 
wife,  are  you  consoled  by  the  thought  that  a  handful  of  dust  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  beloved  object?  You,  the  unfortynate,  who  expire  under  the  strokes 
of  an  assassin,  is  not  your  last  voice  raised  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Most 
High?  Innocence  on  the  scaffold,  supported  by  such  thoughts,  makes  the 
tyrant  turn  pale  on  his  triumphal  car.  Could  such  an  ascendant  be  felt,  if  the 
tomb  levelled  alike  the  oppressor  and  his  victim  ? 

'*  Observe  how  on  all  former  occasions  tyrants  have  sought  to  stifle  the 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  With  what  art  did  Caesar,  when  pleading 
in  the  Roman  Senate  in  favour  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  endeavour  to 
throw  doubts  on  the  belief  of  its  immortality;  while  Cicero  invokes  against 
the  traitor  the  sword  of  the  laws  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven !  Socrates,  on 
the  verge  of  death,  discoursed  with  his  friends  on  the  ennobling  theme; 
Leonidas,  at  Thermopylae,  on  the  eve  of  executing  the  most  heroic  design 
ever  conceived  by  man,  invited  his  companions  to  a  banquet  in  another 
world.  The  principles  of  the  Stoics  gave  birth  to  Brutus  and  Cato  even  in  the 
ages  .which  witnessed  the  expiry  of  Roman  virtue ;  they  alone  saved  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  almost  obliterated  by  the  vices  and  the  corruption 
of  the  empire. 

"  The  Encyclopedists,  who  introduced  the  frightful  doctrine  of  Atheism, 
were  ever  in  politics  below  the  dignity  of  freedom;  in  morality  they  went 
as  far  beyond  the  dictates  of  reason.  Their  disciples  declaimed  against  despo- 
tism, and  received  the  pensions  of  despots;  they  composed  alternately 
trades  against  kings,  and  madrigals  for  their  mistresses;  they  were  fierce 
with  their  pens,  and  rampant  in  antechambers.  That  sect  propagated  with 
infinite  care  the  principles  of  Materialism.  We  owe  to  them  that  selfish  phi- 
losophy which  reduced  egotism  to  a  system ;  regarded  human  society  as  a 
game  of  chance,  where  success  was  the  sole  distinction  between  what  was 
just  and  unjust;  probity  as  an  affair  of  taste  or  good  breeding;  the  world  as 
the  patrimony  of  the  most  dexterous  of  scoundrels. 

"  The  priests  have  figured  to  themselves  a  god  in  their  own  image;  they 
have  made  him  jealous,  capricious,  cruel,  covetous,  implacable;  they  have 
enthroned  him  in  the  heavens  as  a  palace,  and  called  him  to  Xhe  earth  only 
to  demand,  for  their  behoof,  tithes,  riches,  pleasured,  honours,  and  power. 
The  true  temple  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  universe;  his  worship  virtue; 
his  fetes  the  joy  of  a  great  people,  assembled  under  bis  eyes  to  tighten  the 
bonds  of  social  affection,  and  present  to  him  the  homage  of  pure  and  grateful 
»fay  7,  '79<  hcarls."  In  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  produced  by  these  elo- 
quent words,  the  Assembly  decreed  unanimously  that  they  recognised  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
that  the  worship  most  worthy  of  him  was  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues  (1). 

This  speech  is  not  only  remarkable  as  containing  the  religious  views  of 
so  memorable  an  actor  in  the  bloodiest  periods  of  the  Revolution,  but  as 
involving  a  moral  lesson  of  perhaps  greater  moment  than  any  that  occurred 

(l)Th.T».246— 25i, 
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during  its  whole  progress.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  raanUnd,  i 
great  nation  had  thrown  off  all  religious  principles,  and  openly  defied  the 
power  of  Heaven  itself;  and  from  amidst  the  wreck  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  unchaining  of  human  passions,  arose  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  Soul !  It  seemed  as  if  ProYidence 
had  permitted  human  wickedness  to  run  its  utmost  length,  in  order,  amidst 
the  frightful  scene,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  rehgious  belief,  and  Tin- 
dicate  the  majesty  of  its  moral  gOTcmment.  In  vain  an  infidel  generation 
sought  to  establish  the  frigid  doctrine  of  Materialism ;  their  principles  received 
their  full  developement :  the  anarchy  they  are  fitted  to  induce  was  ex- 
perienced, and  that  recognition  was  wrung  from  a  suffering,  which  had 
been  denied  by  a  prosperous  age. 

Nor  is  this  speech  less  striking  as  evincing  the  fanaticism  of  that  extrao^ 
dinary  period,  and  the  manner  in  which,  during  revolutionary  convulsions, 
the  most  atrocious  actions  are  made  to  flow  from  the  most  pure  and  benevolent 
expressions.  If  you  consider  the  actions  of  Robespierre,  he  appears  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant  that  ever  desolated  the  earth;  if  you  reflect  on  his  words, 
they  seem  dictated  only  by  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  feelings.  There  is 
nothing  impossible  in  such  a  combination :  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits 
too  many  examples  of  its  occurrence ;  it  is  the  nature  of  fanaticism,  whether 
religious  or  political,  to  produce  it.  The  Inquisition  of  Spain,  the  aato-dorfh 
of  Castile,  arose  from  the  same  principles  as  the  daily  executions  of  the 
French  tyrant.  It  is  because  revolutions  lead  to  such  terrible  results,  by  so 
flowery  and  seductive  a  path,  that  they  are  chiefly  dangerous;  and  because 
the  ruin  thus  induced  is  irrecoverable,  that  the  seducers  of  nations  are 
doomed  by  inexorable  justice  to  the  same  infamy  as  the  betrayers  of  indi- 
viduals. 
uoMeccMftii  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  assassination  increased,  as  is  always 
IHl^hlat?  the  case,  the  power  of  the  tyrant.  The  first  of  these  was  made  by 
fnd  G?no7.*  *>»  obscure,  but  intrepid  man,  of  the  name  of  L'Amiral,  who  tried 
d'Herboi*.  to  assassinate  Gollot-d'Herbois ;  the  second  by  a  young  wonaan, 
named  Cdcile  Renaud.  L'Amiral,  when  brought  before  his  judges,  openly 
avowed  that  he  had  intended  to  assassinate  Robespierre  before  CioUot-d'Her- 
bois.  When  called  on  to  divulge  who  prompted  him  to  the  commission  of 
such  a  crime,  he  replied  firmly,  "  That  it  was  not  a  crime ;  that  he  wished 
only  to  render  a  service  to  his  country ;  that  he  had  conceived  the  project 
without  any  external  suggestion;  and  that  his  only  regret  was  that  he  had 
not  succeeded."  The  latter  called  at  his  house,  and  entreated,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  to  see  Robespierre :  the  urgency  of  her  manner  excited  the 
suspicion  of  his  attendants,  and  she  was  arrested.  Two  knives,  found  in  her 
bundle,  sufficiently  evinced  the  purpose  of  her  visit.  Being  asked  what  was 
her  motive  for  wishing  to  see  him,  she  replied, "  I  wished  to  see  how  a  tyrant 
was  made.  I  admit  I  am  a  Royalist,  because  I  prefer  one  king  to  fifty  thou- 
sand." She  behaved  on  the  scaffold  with  the  firmness  of  Charlotte  Corday; 
her  whole  relations,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  were  involved  in  her  fete, 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  young  men,  bravely  combating  on  the  fron- 
tier in  defence  of  their  country  (1). 

Meanwhile,  a  magnificent  fSte  was  prepared  by  the  Convention  in  honour 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Two  days  before  it  took  place,  Robespierre  was  ap- 

(1)  Hig.  ii.  322.   Uc.  ii.  193,  t63.  Th.  vi,  321»  323;  326. 
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Fete  in  iio.  polntcd  President,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  Supreme  Pontiff 
s!J«me"**  on  the  occasion.  He  marched  fifteen  feet  in  advance  of  his  col- 
jui?i,  leagues,  in  a  brilliant  costume,  bearing  flowers  and  fruits  in  his 
'794-  '  hands.  His  address  which  followed  to  the  people  was  both  powerful 
and  eloquent ;  the  generous  sentiments  which  it  contained  revived  hopes 
lotig  dormant  in  their  breasts,  but  all  were  dashed  by  the  concluding  words. 
"  People!  to-day  let  us  give  ourselves  up  to  the  transports  of  pure  happiness; 
to-morrow  we  will  with  increased  energy  combat  vice  and  the  tyrants."  The 
ceremony  on  this  occasion,  which  was  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the 
painter  David,  was  very  'magnificent.  An  amphitheatre  was  placed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  opposite  to  which  were  statues  representing  Atheism, 
Discord,  and  Selfishness,  which  were  destined  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of 
Robespierre.  Beautiful  music  opened  the  ceremony,  and  the  President,  after 
an  eloquent  speech,  seized  a  torch,  and  set  fire  to  the  figures,  which  were 
soon  consumed ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  aVay ,  an  effigy  of  Wisdom  was 
seen  in  their  place,  but  it  was  remarked  that  it  was  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  those  that  had  been  consumed.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Champ-de- 
Bars,  where  patriotic  songs  were  sung,  oaths  taken  by  the  young,  and  homage 
offered  to  the  Supreme  Being  (4 ) . 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  being  now  avowedly  in  possession  of  su* 
prcmc  power,  their  adulators  in  the  Convention  and  Jacobin  Club  offered  them 
the  ensigns  of  sovereignty.  But  they  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  the 
people  were  not  yet  prepared  for  this  change,  and  that  the  sight  of  guards 
or  a  throne  might  shake  a  power  which  300,000  captives  in  chains  could  not 
expose  to  obloquy.  "  The  Members  of  the  Committee,"  said  Couthon, "  have 
no  desire  to  be  assimilated  to  despots ;  they  have  no  need  of  guards  for  their 
defence;  their  own  virtue,  the  love  of  the  people.  Providence,  watch  over 
their  days;  they  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  protection.  When  necessary, 
they  will  know  how  to  die  at  their  post  in  defence  of  freedom  (2)." 
J^w  9.       xhe  bloody  intentions  announced  by  Robespierre  were  too  efTec- 
AMitionai   tually  Carried  into  eflfect  on  the  day  following  the  f§te  of  the  Supreme 
ferT5[*or°he Being,  by  the  decree  of  the  22d  Prairial,  passed  on  the  motion  of 
Sy^^Tribu-'  Couthon.  By  this  sangumary  law,  every  form,  privilege,  or  usage, 
""'  calculated  to  protect  the  accused,  were  swept  away.  "  Every  post- 

ponement of  justice,*'  says  Couthon,  "  is  a  crime ;  every  formality  indulgent 
to  the  accused  is  a  crime ;  the  delay  in  punishing  the  enemies  of  the  country 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  time  requisite  for  identifying  them."  The  right 
of  insisting  for  an  individual  investigation,  and  of  being  defended  by  counsel, 
were  withdrawn.  In  addition  to  those  struck  at  by  former  laws,  there  were 
included  in  this  new  decree  "all  those  who  have  seconded  the  projects  of  the 
enemies  of  France,  either  by  favouring  the  retreat  of,  or  shielding  from 
punishment,  the  aristocracy  or  conspirators ;  or  by  persecuting  and  calum- 
niating the  patriots,  or  by  corrupting  the  mandatories  of  the  people ;  or  by 
abusing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  laws,  or  of  the  government, 
by  false  or  perfidious  applications,  or  by  deceiving  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  by  spreading  discouragement  or  false  intelligence,  or  by  misleading 
the  public  by  false  instruction  or  depraved' exam  pie."  The  proof  requisite  to 
convict  of  these  multifarious  offences  was  declared  to  be,  "  Every  piece  of 
evidence,  material,  moral,  verbal,  or  written,  which  is  sufficient  to  convince 

(0  Th.  Ti.  340,  3|2.  Mig.  ji.  322.  (2)  Th.  tI.  32». 
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a  reasonable  understanding.*'  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  divided  into 
four  separate  courts,  each  possessing  the  same  powers  as  the  original,  and  a 
public  accuser,  and  sufficient  number  of  judges  and  jurymen^  awarded  to 
each,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  rapidity  in  the  work  of  extermination  (1). 
it*Sr!be°A«.  Accustomed  as  the  Convention  was  to  blind  obedience,  they  were 
w-mbiyt  **  startled  with  this  project.  "  If  this  law  passes,  nothing  remains,^ 
said  Ruamps,  ^^  but  to  blow  out  our  brains.'*  Alarmed  at  the  agitation  which 
prevailed,  Robespierre  mounted  the  Tribune.  "  For  long,"  said  he, "  the 
Assembly  has  argued  and  decided  on  the  same  day,  because  for  long  it  has 
been  liberated  from  the  empire  of  faction.  I  demand,  that  instead  of  pausing 
on  the  proposal  for  adjournment,  we  sit  till  eight  at  night  if  necessary,  to  dis- 
cuss the  project  of  the  law  which  has  now  been  submitted  to  it."  The  As- 
sembly felt  its  weakness,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  decree  was  unanimously 
adopted  (2). 

On  the  following  day,  some  Members,  chiefly  adherents  of  the  old  party  of 
Danton,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  this  sanguinary  decree  of  the  Assembly. 
Bourdon  de  TOise  proposed  that  the  safely  of  the  Members  of  the  Assembly 
should  be  provided  for  by  a  special  enactment.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
Merlin ;  and  the  Legislature  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  the  proposal.  Goutbon 
attacked  the  Mountain,  from  which  the  opposition  seemed  chiefly  to  emanate. 
?"  1!k".  Bourdon  replied :  "  Let  the  Members  of  the  Committee  know,"  said 
earrifd  hc, "  that  if  thcy  are  patriots,  so  are  we.  I  esteem  Coutnon,  I  esteem 
the  Committee;  but,  more  than  all,  I  esteem  the  unconquerable  Mountain, 
which  has  saved  the  public  freedom."—"  The  Convention,  the  Committee,** 
said  Robespierre,  "  the  Mountain,  are  the  same  thing.  Every  representative 
who  loves  liberty,  every  representative  who  is  resolved  to  die  for  his  country, 
is  part  of  the  Mountain.  Woe  to  those  who  would  assassinate  the  people,  by 
permitting  some  miserable  intriguers  to  divide  the  patriots,  in  order  to  ele- 
vate themselves  on  the  public  ruin ! "  The  imperious  tone  of  Robespierre,  the 
menaces  of  his  colleagues,  again  overawed  the  Assembly,  and  the  law  passed 
without  the  protecting  clause  proposed  by  Bourdon.  Every  individual  in  the 
Convention  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Dictators;  and  the  daily  spectacle 
of  Ofty  persons  executed,  was  enough  to  subdue  more  undaunted  spirits  (3). 
Armed  by  this  accession  of  power,  the  proscriptions  proceeded,  during  the 
next  two  months,  with  redoubled  violence.  The  power  of  Robespierre  was  pro- 
digious, and  wielded  with  an  energy  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in 
the  history  of  modern  Europe.  The  ruling  principle  of  his  governement  waste 
destroy  the  whole  aristocracy,  both  of  rank  and  talent  (4)^  It  was  on  this  foun- 
dation that  his  authority  rested;  the  mass  of  the  people  ardently  supported  a 
government  which  was  rapidly  destroying  every  thing  which  was  above  them 
in  station,  or  superior  in  ability.  Every  man  fplt  his  own  consequence  in- 
creased, and  hisown  prospects  improved,  by  the  destruction  of  his  morefortu- 
Rapid  in.  nat^  rivals.  Inexorable  towards  individuals  or  leaders,  Robespierre 
pi^^ri^'*"  wascarefulofprotectingtheinassesofthecommunity;andtbelowcr 
tions.  orders,  who  always  have  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  depression  of 

their  superiors, beheld  with  satisfaction  the  thunder  which  rolled  innocuous 
over  their  heads,  striking  every  one  who  could  by  possibility  stand  in  their  way. 
The  whole  physical  force  of  the  Republic,  which  must  always  be  drawn  from 

(1)  Lac.  ii.  160,  161.  Th.  vi.  346,  347.  Mig.  ii,         (3)  MIg.  ii.   325.    Lac.  ii.  170."  Th.  Ti.  $5f- 
323.  353.  Hist,  de  la  Couv.  iii.  367. 

(2)  Wig,  ii.  324.  Tb.  t!.  34a.  (4)  Brissot's  Memoires,  ii.  23. 
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whJSt  uTe  ^^®  labouring  classes,  was  thus  devoted  to  his  will.  The  armed  force 
tb?p!.o  1e  ^^  Paris,  under  the  orders  of  Henriot,  and  formed  of  the  lowest  of 
was  secured  thc  rabble,  was  at  his  disposal ;  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  purified 
and  composed  according  to  his  orders,  were  ready  to  support  all  his  projects; 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  blindly  obeyed  bis  commands ;  the  new  Munici- 
pality, with  Henriot  at  its  head,  was  devoted  to  his  wiH.  By  the  activity  of. 
the  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  same  interests,  the 
same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  every  department  of  France.  Universally 
the  lowest  class  considered  Robespierre  as  identified  with  the  Revolution, 
and  as  centring  in  his  person  all  the  projects  of  aggrandizement  which  were 
afloat  in  their  minds.  None  remained  to  contest  his  authority  but  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Constitutional  and  Girondist  parties,  who  still  lingered  in  the  As- 
sembly (1). 
S^he  Pro-  ^®  insolence  of  power,  and  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  revolutionary 
vince.  Lc  reveugc,  was,  if  possible,  more  strongly  evinced  in  the  provinces 
Arras.  thau  lu  thc  mctropoHs.  The  disturbances  on  the  northern  frontier 
led  to  the  special  mission  of  a  monster  named  Lebon  to  these  districts,  armed 
with  the  power  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  His  appearance  in  these  de- 
partments could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  apparition  of  those  hideous 
furies  so  much  the  subject  of  dread  in  the  times  of  paganism.  In  the  city  of 
Arras,  above  two  thousand  persons,  brought  there  from  the  neighbouring 
departments,  perished  by  the  guillotine.  Mingling  treachery  and  seduction 
with  sanguinary  oppression,  he  turned  the  despotic  powers  with  which  he 
was  invested  into  the  means  of  individual  gratification.  After  having  dis- 
graced the  wife  of  a  nobleman  who  yielded  to  his  embraces  in  order  to  save 
her  husband^s  life,  he  put  the  man  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  devoted 
consort;  a  species  of  treachery  so  common,  says  Prudhomme,  that  the  ex- 
amples of  it  were  innumerable.  Children  whom  he  had  corrupted  were  em- 
ployed by  him  as  spies  upon  their  parents  (2) ;  and  so  infectious  did  the 
cruel  example  become,  that  the  favourite  amusement  of  this  little  band  was 
putting  to  death  birds  and  sma)l  animals,  with  little  guillotines  made  for 
their  use  (3). 
Carrier  at  Thc  carocr  of  Carrier  at  Nantes,  where  the  popular  vengeance  was 
Nantes.  ^^  j^g  inflictcd  ou  tho  Royalists  of  the  western  provinces,  was  still 
more  relentless.  Five  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  not  fourteen  years  old,  were  led  out  to  the  same  spot  to  be  shot.  Never 
was  so  deplorable  a  spectacle  witnessed.  The  littleness  of  their  stature  caused 
most  of  the  bullets,  at  the  first  discharge,  to  fly  over  their  heads ;  they  broke 
their  bonds,  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  executioners,  clung  round  their 
knees,  and  with  supplicating  hands  and  agonized  looks,  sought  for  mercy. 
Nothing  could  soften  these  assassins;  they  put  them  to  death  even  when 
lying  at  their  feet.  A  large  party  of  women,  most  of  whom  were  with  child, 
and  many  with  babes  at  their  breast,  were  put  on  board  the  boats  in  the 
Loire.  The  innocent  caresses,  the  unconscious  smiles  of  these  little  innocents, 
filled  their  mothers^  breasts  with  inexpressible  anguish;  they  fondly  pressed 

(1)  Miff.  ii.  326, 327.  his  governmpnt,  avA  it  was  not  till  be  hod  received 

(2)  Th.  vi.  376.  377  Pradhominc,  Viclimesdi^U  reiterated  orders  from  Robespierre,  with  a  hint  of 
BeToiiitioii,  ii.  274.  Cbateaub.  £tad.  Qist.  i.  i02.  a  dungeoii  in  case  of  refusal,  that  his  atrocitirs 
Preface.  commfared.    Let  no  man,  if  he  is  not  conscious  of 

(3)  It  is  a  carious  fact,  highly  illustrativr  of  the  the  utninst  firmness  of  mind,  be  sure  that  he  wuukl 
mngress  of  Revolutions,  that  this  monster  in  the  not,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  done  the  same, 
(nnun  form  was  at  first  humane  and  iooffensiTe  in  — Dccnisb  D'Ab&aiitu,  vii.  2l3i  214* 
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them  to  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  them  for  the  last  time.  One  of  them  was 
deliyered  of  an  infant  on  the  quay ;  hardly  were  the  agonies  of  childbirth  over, 
when  she  was  pushed,  with  the  newborn  innocent,  into  the  galley.  After 
being  stripped  naked,  their  hands  were  tied  behind  their  backs;  their  shrieks 
and  lamentations  were  answered  by  strokes  of  the  sabre,  and  while  strug- 
gling betwixt  terror  and  shame  to  conceal  their  nudity  from  the  gaze  of  the 
executioners,  the  signal  was  given,  the  planks  cut,  and  the  shrieking  Tictiins 
for  ever  buried  in  the  waves  (1). 

Human  cruelty,  it  would  be  supposed,  could  hardly  go  beyond  these  execu- 
tions, but  it  was  exceeded  by  Lebon  at  Bordeaux.  A  woman  was  accused  of 
having  wept  at  the  execution  of  her  husband ;  she  was  condemned,  amidst 
the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  to  sit  several  hours  under  the  suspended 
blade,  which  shed  upon  her,  drop  by  drop,  the  blood  of  the  deceased, 
whose  corpse  was  above  her  on  the  scaffold,  b^ore  she  was  released  by  death 
from  her  agony  (2). 
Groeni  Ouo  of  tho  most  extraordinary  features  of  these  terrible  times, 
?he  «i«'of  was  the  apathy  which  the  better  classes  both  in  Paris  and  tbe 
Proprietor.,  proviucos  oviuced,  and  the  universal-disposition  to  bury  anxiety 
In  the  delirium  of  present  enjoyment.  The  people  who  had  escaped  death 
went  to  the  operas  daily,  with  equal  unconcern  whether  thirty  or  an  hundred 
heads  had  fallen  during  the  day.  The  class  of  proprietors  at  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
seille, and  all  the  principal  towns,  timid  and  vacillating,  could  not  be  pre^ 
vailed  on  to  quit  their  hearths,  while  the  Jacobins,  ardent,  reckless,  and 
indefatigable,  inured  to  crime,  plunged  a  merciless  sword  into  the  bosom  of 
the  country.  The  soldiers  everywhere  supported  their  tyranny ;  the  prospect 
of  ransacking  cellars,  ravishing  women,  and  plundering  coffers,  made  them 
universally  faithful  to  the  government.  ^^  When  in  a  country  which  we  all 
conceived  to  be  on  the  point  of  regeneration,"  says  Louvet, ''  the  men  of  pro- 
perty were  everywhere  so  timid,  and  the  wicked  so  audacious,  it  became 
evident  that  all  assemblages  of  men,  once  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
people  by  such  fools  as  myself,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  an  imbedle 
herd,  too  happy  to  be  permitted  to  crouch  under  the  yoke  of  a  despotic 
master  (5). 
ExrcntioD  Malesherbes,  the  generous  and  intrepid  defender  of  Louis  IVI, 
h^rbM^  was  too  immaculate  a  character  to  escape  desU-uction.  For  some 
time  he  had  lived  in  the  country,  in  the  closest  retirement;  a  young  man 
accused  of  emigration,  concealed  in  his  house,  furnished  a  pretext  for  tbe 
apprehension  of  the  venerable  old  man  and  all  his  family.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  prison,  all  the  captives  tose  up  and  crowded  round  him ;  they  brought 
him  a  seat :  *'  1  thank  you,"  said  he, "  for  the  attention  you  pay  to  my  age, 
but  I  perceive  one  amongst  you  feebler  than  myself,  give  it  to  him."  He  was 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  along  with  his  whole  family; 
even  the  judges  of  that  sanguinary  court  turned  aside  their  heads  to  avert 
And  his  fa-  the  heart-rending  spectacle.  They  were  all  condemned  together. 
"''^'-  His  daughter,  Madame  de  Kozambo,  when  preparing  to  mount  the 

fatal  chariot,  perceived  Mademoiselle  Sombreuil,  whose  heroic  devotion  bad 
saved  lier  father  on  the  second  of  September,  but  who  had  again  followed 
him  to  prison.  Throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  she  exclaimed :— ^^  You  hire 


102. 


(I)  Prodbomme,  ii.  Vl»  Cbateaub.  tuxd.  Hut.  i.        (2)  Louvet.  133. 

12.  "  (1}  LouTet,  t24i  12S.  HMGi«r*»  Tab.  da  ftnf. 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  save  your  father,  and  I  have  the  glory  of  dying  with 
mine(l)." 

ofMadam*  Madaoie  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Louis  XYI,  was  the  next  victim. 
Eiiabetu.  ^jjgjj  gjjg  ^gg  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the 
jadges  and  the  jury  manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  impatience  for  her  con- 
demnation. Like  the  King  and  Queen  she  manifested  the  utmost  composure 
and  serenity  when  under  examination ;  her  answers,  clear,  distinct,  and  per* 
fectly  true,  left  no  room  for  suspicion  or  misconstruction.  Being  accused  of 
having  succoured  some  men  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Champs-Elys^es, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt,  she  replied,  ^'  Humanity  alone  led  me  to  dress 
their  wounds ;  I  needed  no  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  their  sulTerings  to  feel 
the  obligation  to  relieve  them.  I  never  thought  this  a  merit,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  it  can  be  considered  as  a  crime," — "Admit,  at  least,"  said  the  President. 
"  that  you  have  nourished  in  the  young  Capet  the  hope  of  regaining  the 
throne  of  his  father," — "  I  devoted  myself,"  said  she, ''  to  the  care  of  that 
infant,  who  was  the  more  dear  to  me,  as  he  had  lost  those  to  whom  he  owed 
his  being."  Being  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  oi  the  tyrant : — "  If  my 
hrother  had  been  a  tyrant,"  she  replied,  "  neither  you  nor  I  would  have  been 
where  we  now  are."  She  was  condemned  along  with  many  others  of 
illustrious  rank  and  dignified  virtue.  On  the  chariot  she  declared  that  one 
of  her  companions  had  disclosed  to  her  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  thus  was 
the  means  of  saving  her  life.  She  died  with  the  serenity  of  an  angel,  pray- 
ing for  those  who  had  taken  her  life.  The  beauty  of  her  form,  and  the  pla- 
cidity of  her  expression,  awakened  sentiments  of  commiseration  even  among 
the  most  savage  of  the  Revolutionary  spectators  (2). 
UJ.fjJJJ!"  Custine,  son  of  the. celebrated  general  of  the  same  name,  was 
Zd  S'r"'  ®x®cut€d  for  having  let  fall  some  expressions  of  attachment  to  his 
wch.  father;  Alexander  Beauharnais  for  having  failed  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Mayence.  The  letters  of  both  t6  their  wives,  the  night  before  their  execu- 
tion, exhibited  the  most  touching  strains  of  eloquence.  Marshal  Luckner, 
whom  the  Jacobins  had  so  long  represented  as  the  destined  saviour  of  France ; 
General  Biron,  whose  amiable  qualities,  notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of 
his  character^  had  long  endeared  him  to  society ;  General  Lamartili^re,  whose 
successful  war  of  posts  had  so  long  covered  the  northern  frontier,  and  many 
other  distinguished  warriors,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  All  showed  the  same 
heroism  in  their  last  moments,  but  not  greater  than  was  displayed  by  pacific 
citizens  apd  young  women  who  had  been  totally  unaccustomed  to  face 
danger.  Dietrich,  mayor  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
liberty,  wrote  to  his  son  the  night  before  his  execution, '/  as  he  valued  his 
last  blessing,  never  to  attempt  to  revenge  his  death."  One  prisoner,  alone, 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  spectators,  by  raising  piteous  cries  on  the 
chariot,  and  striving  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  with  the  executioners  on  the  scaf- 
fold; it  was  Madame  Dubarry,  the  associate  of  the  infamous  pleasures  of 
Lonis  XV  (3). 

The  Committee  of  Public  ^fety  incessantly  urged  Fouquier-Tinville,  the 
public  accuser,  to  accelerate  the  executions.  He  himself  declared,  in  his  sub- 
sequent trial,  "  That  on  one  occasion  they  ordered  him  to  increase  them  to 
one  hundr^  and  fifty  a-day ,  and  that  the  proposal  filled  his  mind  with  such 


(a)  Toui.  IT.  844.  Uc.  xi.  42$,  424. 
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horror,  that  as  he  returned  from  the  Seine,  the  river  appeared  to  run  red 
with  blood.*^  The  pretended  conspiracy  in  the  prisons  served  as  an  excuse 
for  a  frightful  multiplication  in  the  number  of  victims.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  victims  were  denounced  in  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg  alone;  and 
from  one  to  two  hundred  in  all  the  other  prisons  of  Paris  (1).  A  fabricated 
attempt  at  escape  in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  was  made  the  ground  for  sending 
several  hundreds  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Fouquier-Tinville  bad  made 
such  an  enlargement  of  the  hall  of  that  dreaded  court,  that  room  was  afforded 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  be  tried  at  once ;  and  he  proposed  to  place  at 
the  bar  the  whole  prisoners  charged  with  the  conspiracy  in  the  Luxembourg 
at  one  sitting.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  erect  a  guillotine  in  the  court  room, 
in  order  to  execute  the  prisoners  the  moment  the  sentence  was  pronounced; 
but  Gollot-d^Herbois  objected  to  this,  as  tending  ^^  to  demoralize  punish- 
ment (2)." 

The  trial  of  these  unhappy  captives  was  as  brief  as  during  the  massacres  in 
the  prisons.  "Did  you  know  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  prisons,  Dorivair 
ft  No." — "J  expected  no  other  answer,  but  it  will  not  avail  you."  To  another 
— "Are  not  you  an  ex-noble?"  "Yes."  To  a  third — "Are  you  not  a  priest?" 
"  Yes,  but  I  have  taken  the  oath."  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak ;  be  silent." 
— "  Were  not  you  a.  chitect  to  Madame  ?"  "  Yes,  but  1  was  disgraced  in  1788." 
— "Had  you  not  a  father-in-law  in  the  Luxembourg?"  "Yes."  Such  were 
the  questions  which  constituted  the  sole  trial  of  the  numerous  accused;  no 
witnesses  were  called ;  their  condemnations  were  pronounced  almost  as 
rapidly  as  their  names  were  called;  the  law  of  22d  Prairialhad  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  any  evidence,  when  the  court  were  convinced  by  moral 
presumptions.  The  indictments  were  thrown  off  by  hundreds  at  once,  and  the 
name  of  the  individual  merely  filled  in;  the  judgments  were  printed  with  equal 
rapidity  in  a  room  adjoining  the  court;  and  several  thousand  copies  cir- 
culated through  Paris  by  little  urchins,  exclaiming,  amidst  weeping  and 
distracted  crowds, — "  Here  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  gained  prizes  in 

^1)  Th.  vi.  363,  364.  Lac.  ii.  161*  Hist,  de  la  pertor  class  of  chambers  called  the  straw  apart- 

Conv.  iii.  386.  388.  inents,  do  not  differ  from  the  dungfons,  excfpt  m 

(2)  The  c-oiiditinn  of  the  prisoners  in  these  jails  this,  thut  their  iuhnbilants  are  permitted  to  goool 

of  Paris,  where  above  ten  thousand  persons  were  at  at  eight  in  the  inoniiug,  and  to  remain  out  till  »» 

last  confined,  was  dreadful  beyond  what  imagination  hour  before  sunset.   During  the  intrrveoing;  P^"^' 

could  conceive.    The  following  description  is  from  they  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  court,  or  bodau 

an  eye-witness  of  their  horrors :  the  fastidionsoess  together  in  the  galleries  which  surround  it,  »s<^ 

ofmoderu  manners  may  revolt  at  some  of  its  details,  they  are  suf'bcated  by  infected  odours   Thereistw 

but  the  truth  of  history  requires  that  they  should  same    accumulation   of  horror  in  their  fkrfmf 

be  recorded.  "  From  the  out^r-room,  where  exami-  chambers:  i«o  air,  rotten  straw,  and  prrkaps  i>'9 

nations  are  conducted,  you  enter  by  two  enormous  prisoners  ihrust  into  one  hole  with  their  head 'jK 

doors    into  the    dungeons:     infected    and    d<imp  on  their  own  ordure^  surrounded  hy  every  spe^ 

abodes,  where  enormous  rots  carry  on  a  continual  of  filth  and  contagion.     Nur  were  these  disgustiB{ 

war  against  the  unhappy  wretches  who  are  there  circumstances  the  only  degradation  which  awail 

accumulated  togclhc-r,  gnawing  their  ears,  noses,  the  unhappy  prisoners.    No  one  could  conceite •** 

and  dothiugj  and  depriving  them  of  a  moment's  degradation  to  which  the  human  ■P^'f'^!!. 

respite  even  by  sleep.   Hardly  ever  does  day  light  reduced,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  calling  w"* 

penetrate  into  the  ghiomy  abodes  :  the  straw  which  roll  in  the  evening  :   when  three  or  foor  tani^Ji 

composes  the  litter  of  the  prisoners  soon  becomes  each  with  half-a-dozen  fierce  dogs  hold  in  »  l"^' 

rotten  from  want  of  air,  and  from  the  ordure  and  call  the  unhappy  prisoners  to  answer  to  '"•*"','*"f^ 

excrement  with  which  it  is  covered;  and  such  is  the  threatening,  swearing,  and  insulting,  ^jj'    T^ 

stench  ihence  arising^  that  a   stranger  on  entering  are  supplicating,  weeping,  imploring :  olten  twy 

the  dof  r  feels  as  if  he  was  suffocated.  The  prisoners  ordered  iheui  to  go  out  and  come  in  Uiree  or  iw 

are  all  either  in  what  are  called  the  straw  chambers,  times  over  till  they  were  satisfied  that  tie  "*'■"'■• 

or  in  the  dungeons.  1  hus  poverty  is  there  reg.irded  troop  was  complete :  The  celts  for  the  *<*"•"  Tl 

as  a  fresh  crime,  and  leads  to  the  most  dreadful  as   hornd  as   those   for  the  meif,   equally  o»   • 

punishment ;  for  a  lengthened  abode  in  these  horrid  humid,  filthy,  erowded,  and  suffocating :  una  •'  * 

receptacles  is  worse  than  death  itseif.    The  don-  there  that  all  the  rank  and  beauty  "I  ^"'^t^ 

geons  are  never  opened  but  for  inspection,  to  give  aHembleil^'— Hist,  de  U  GoaTeutiooi  iii.  St«i  '**' 
food  to  the  prisoners,  or  empty  the  vases.    The  su* 
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the  lottery  of  the  holy  guUIotine."  The  accused  were  executed  at  leaving  the 
court,  or  at  latest  on  the  following  morning  (1). 

Since  the  law  of  the  ^d  Prairial  had  been  passed,  the  heads  fell  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  or  sixty  a-day,  "  This  is  well,"  said  Fouquier-Tinville ;  "  but  we  must 
get  on  more  rapidly  in  the  next  decade;  one  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  very 
least  that  must  then  be  served  up.''  To  facilitate  this  immense  increase,  spies 
were  sent  into  the  prisons  in  order  to  extract  from  the  unhappy  wretches 
their  secrets,  aiid  designate  to  the  public  accuser  those  who  might  first  be 
selected.  These  infamous  wretches  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  captives. 
They  were  enclosed  as  suspected  persons,  but  their  real  mission  was  soon  ap- 
parent from  their  insolence,  their  consequential  airs,  the  preference  shown 
them  by  the  jailers,  their  orgies  at  the  doors  of  the  cells  with  the  agents  of 
the  police.  They  were  caressed,  implored  by  the  trembling  prisoners,  and 
received  whatever  little  sums  they  had  been  able  to  secrete  about  their  per- 
sons, to  keep  their  names  out  of  the  black  list;  but  in  vain.  The  names  of 
such  as  they  chose  to  denounce,  were  made  up  in  a  list  called,  in  the  prisons, 
^^The  Evening  Journal,''  and  the  public  chariots  sent  at  night-fall  to  convey 
them  to  the  Gonciergerie  preparatory  to  their  trial  on  the  following 
morning  (2). 

When  the  unfortunate  captives  heard  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  of  the  cars 
which  were  sent  to  convey  them,  the.most  agonizing  suspense  prevailed  in  the 
prisons.  They  flocked  to  the  wickets  of  their  corridors,  placed  their  ears  on 
the  bars  to  hear  the  list,  and  trembled  lest  their  name  should  be  called  out 
by  the  officers.  Those  who  were  named  embraced  their  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, and  received  their  last  adieus ;  often  the  most  heart-rending  separa- 
tions were  witnessed ;  a  father  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  his  children,  a 
husband  from  his  shrieking  wife.  Those  who  survived  had  reason  to  envy 
the  lot  of  those  conducted  to  the  den  oi  Fouquier-Tinville;  restored  to  their 
cells,  they  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense  worse  than  death  itself,  till  the 
same  hour  on  the  following  night,  when  the  rolling  of  the  chariot  wheels 
renewed  the  universal  agony  of  the  captives  (3). 

Jp>ny  of  To  such  a  degree  did  the  torture  of  suspense  prey  upon  the  minds 
tn.  "*°"'  of  the  prisoners,  that  they  became  not  only  reckless  of  life,  but 
anxious  for  death.  The  inhabitants  who  had  reason  to  apprehend  detention, 
became  indiflerent  to  all  the  precautions  requisite  to  secure  their  safety; 
Diany  who  had  escaped,  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  their  perse- 
cutors, or  waited,  on  the  high-road,  the  first  band  of  the  National  Guard  to 
Death  of  tbe  apprchcud  them.  The  young  Princess  of  Monaco,  in  the  flower  of 
Mo^  °  youth  and  beauty,  after  receiving  her  sentence,  declared  herself 
pregnant,  and  obtained  a  respite;  the  horrors  of  surviving  those  she  loved, 
however,  so  preyed  upon  her  mind,  that,  the  next  day,  she  retracted  her 
declaration,  and  died  with  sublime  devotion.  Madame  Lavergne  had  hoped 
that,  by  her  intercession,  she  would  move  the  hearts  of  the  judges  in  favour  of 
her  husband,  the  comqaandant  of  Longwy.  When  she  saw  that  all  was  un- 
availing, and  that  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  a  cry  of  Hve  le  Roi  was 
heard;  all  the  spectators  trembled  at  the  fatal  words :  Five  le  Hoi!  exclaimed 
his  wife  in  more  energetic  terms,  and  when  those  next  her  exclaimed  that  she 
had  lost  her  reason,  she  repeated  the  same  words  in  a  calmer  voice,  so  as  to 

(i)  Proc^  de  Fonqoier*TinviUe.  Th.  vi.  366»         (3)  Tb.  vi.  368,  369,    Hist,  de  U  Conv.  iii.  386, 
307.  388. 

(3)  Th.  vi.  368,  369. 
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leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  her  deliberate  intention.  She  obtained  the  re- 
compense she  desired  in  dying  beside  her  husband.  Soon  after  a  sistei*  fol- 
lowed the  same  method  to  avoid  surviving  her  brother,  and  a  young  woman, 
to  accompany  the  object  of  her  affection  to  another  world.  Servants  frequently 
insisted  upon  following  their  masters  to  prison,  and  perished  with  them  on 
the  scaffold.  Many  daughters  went  on  their  knees  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Committee,  to  be  allowed  to  join  their  parents  in  captivity,  and, 
when  brought  to  trial,  pleaded  guilty,  though  innocent,  to  the  same  charges. 
The  efforts  of  the  Court  and  Jury  were  unable  to  make  them  separate  their 
cases ;  the  tears  of  their  parents  even  were  unavailing;  in  the  generous  con- 
tention, filial  affection  prevailed  over  parental  love.  A  father  and  son  were 
confined  together  in  theMaisonSt.-Lazare;  thelatter  was  involved  in  one  of  tlie 
fabricated  conspiracies  of  the  prison ;  when  his  name  was  called  out  to  stand 
his  trial,  his  father  came  forward,  and,  by  personating  his  son,  was  the  means 
of  saving  his  life,  by  dying  in  his  stead. — **  Do  youknow,^^  said  the  President 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  Isabeau,  "in  whose  presence  you  are  stand- 
ing?"—"Yes,**  replied  the  undaunted  young  man ;  "it  is  here  that  formerly 
virtue  judged  crime,  and  that  now  crime  murders  innocence  (1).^' 

The  vengeance  of  the  tyrants  fell  with  peculiar  severity  upon  all  whose  ta- 
lents or  descent  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  son  of 
Buffon,  the  daughter  of  Yemet,  perished  without  regard  to  the  illustrious 
names  they  bore ;  Florian,  the  eloquent  novelist,  was  so  horror-struck  with 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  prison,  that  he  died  after  the  hour  of  deliver- 
Lavoisier.  aucc  had  arrivcd.  Lavoisier  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
•iTd  others,  found  chcmical  researches ;  he  pleaded  in  vain  for  a  respite  to  com- 
plete a  scientific  discovery;  almost  all  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
were  in  prison,  in  hourly  expectation  of  their  fate.  Roucher,  an  amiable  poet, 
a  few  hours  before  his  death,  sent  his  miniature  to  his  children,  aceompanied 
by  these  touching  lines — 

''  Ne  voos  6tonnez  pas,  objets  cbarmans  et  douz, 
SI  qaelque  air  de  tristesse  obscurcit  mon  visage; 
Lorsqu'UQ  crayon  savant  dessinait  mon  image, 
J'attendais  Pdcbafaud,  et  je  songeais  h  vous." 

Gh^nier,  a  young  man,  whose  eloquent  writings  pointed  him  out  as  the 
future  historian  of  the  Revolution,  and  Ghampfort,  one  of  its  earliest  and 
ablest  supporters,  were  executed  at  the  same  time.  A  few  weeks  longer 
would  have  swept  off  the  whole  literary  talent,  as  well  as  dignified  names  of 
France  (2). 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  suffering;  an  hour  when  indignant  nature 
will  no  longer  submit,  and  courage  arises  out  of  despair.  To  that  avenging 
hour  time  was  fast  approaching.  The  lengthened  files  of  prisoners  daily  led 
to  the  scaffold  had  long  excited  the  commiseration  of  the  better  classes  in 
Paris;  the  shops  in  the  Rue  St.THonor^  were  shut,  and  its  pavement  deserted, 
when  the  melancholy  procession,  moving  to  the  Place  de  laR^volution,  passed 
Horror  at  dloug.  Alarmod  at  these  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  the  Committee 
bTfhJnImbtr  changed  the  place  of  execution,  and  fixed  it  at  theBarri^re  da 
;??hcEreci.  Trdne,  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine;  but  jeven  the  workmen  of 
tions.  that  Revolutionary  district  manifested  impatience  at  the  constant 

(1)  Lac.  ii.  164, 166.  (2)  Uc.  xi,  48,  49,  and  Pr.  Hirt.  ii,.|W,  lW» 

Th.  vi.  428. 
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repetition  of  the  dismal  spectacle.  The  middling  classes  who  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  at  Paris,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  rapid  pro- 
jpress  and  trident  descent  of  the  proscriptions.  At  first  the  nobles  and  eccle- 
siastics only  were  included;  by  degrees  the  whole  landed  proprietors  were 
reached;  but  now  the  work  of  destruction  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching 
every  class  aboye  the  lowest.  On  the  lists  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  are  to  be  found  tailors,  shoemakers 
hairdressers,  butchers,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  workmen,  accused  of  anti- 
revolutionary  principles.  From  the  10th  June  to  the  17th  July,  that  court  had 
sentenced  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons  to  death.  The  people  felt 
pity  for  these  proscriptions,  not  only  from  their  frequency,  but  their  near 
approach  to  themselves.  Their  reason  was  at  length  awakened  by  the  revolu- 
tionary fever  having  exhausted  itself;  humanity  began  to  be  felt  at  the  cease- 
less effusion  of  human  blood,  after  all  their  enemies  had  been  destroyed.  The 
Convention  eagerly  embraced  the  same  sentiments;  their  conspicuous  situa- 
tion rendered  it  probable,  that  they  would  be  among  the  first  victims,  and 
every  one,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  life,  ardently  prayed  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  tyrants.  But  these  expressions  of  public  feeling  only  inspired  their 
oppressors  with  greater  impatience  for  human  blood.  "Let  us  put,"  said 
Vadier,  "  a  wall  of  heads  between  the  people  and  ourselves."—"  The  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,"  said  Billaud-Varennes,  "thinks  it  has  made  a  great  effort 
when  itstrikes  off  seventy  heads  a-day ;  but  the  people  are  easily  habituated 

to  what  they  always  behold ;  to  inspire  terror  we  must  double  the  number." 

"How  timid  you  are  in  the  capital,"  said  Collot-d'Herbois;  "can  your  ears 
not  stand  the  sound  of  artillery  ?  It  is  a  proof  of  weakness  to  murder  your 
enemies;  you  should  mow  them  down  with  cannon."  The  Judges  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  many  of  whom  came  from  the  galleys  of  Toulon, 
laboured  incessantly  at  the  work  of  extermination,  and  mingled  indecent 
ribaldry  and  jests  with  their  unrelenting  cruelty  to  the  crowds  of  captives  who 
were  brought  before  them.  An  old  man,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  speech  by  a 
paralytic  affection,  being  placed  at  the  bar,  the  president  exclaimed — ^*'  No 
niatter;  it  is  not  his  tongue,  but  his  head  that  we  want  (1)." 
Advantage  The  supcrstitiou  or  terrors  of  Robespierre  furnished  the  first  pre- 
Jf'thJ'IS.  text  for  a  combination  to  shake  his  power.  The  members  of  the 
roSi***"**^  different  committees,  Alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  were  secretly 
Pierre.  endcavouring  to  undermine  his  influence,  when  the  fanaticism  of 
an  old  woman,  named  Catherine  Th^ot,  gave  them  the  means  of  extending 
their  apprehensions  to  a  larger  circle.  She  proclaimed  herself  the  mother  of 
God,  and  announced  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  regenerating  Messiah.  An 
ancient  ally  of  Robespierre,  Dom  Gerle,  was  the  associate  of  her  frenzy ;  they 
held  nocturnal  orgies,  in  which  Robespierre  was  invoked  as  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  were  acquainted  with  all  their 
proceedings,  beheld,  or  feigned  to  behold  in  these  extravagancies,  a  design  to 
niake  him  the  head  of  a  new  religion,  which  might  add  to  the  force  of  poli- 
tical power  the  weight  of  spiritual  fervour.  Vadier  was  intrusted  by  the 
Committee  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  mysteries;  his  report  turned 
the  fanatics  into  derision,  but  at  the  same  time  represented  them  as  worthy 
of  death,  and  they  were  accordingly  thrown  into  prison.  Robespierre  strove 
to  save  them,  but  his  colleagues  withstood  his  influence;  irritated,  he  retired 

(1)  Uc.  xi.  53,  56.  Tb.  vi.  370.  Mig.  ii.  327. 
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from  their  meetings,  and  confined  himself  to  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  where 
his  power  was  still  predominant  (i). 
suspicioni  Naturally  suspicious,  the  apprehensions  of  the  tyrant  now  in- 
Siflf™  rw..  creased  to  the  highest  degree.  His  house  was  guarded  by  a  body  of 
kencd.  Jacobins,  armed  with  pistols,  chiefly  composed  of  jurymen  {rem 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  never  went  out  but  attended  by  this  ob- 
noicious  band.  His  table  was  covered  by  letters,  in  which  he  was  styled  "  the 
Envoy  of  God,"  the  "New  Messiah,"  the  "  New  Orpheus."  On  every  side  his 
portrait  was  to  be  seen  in  marble,  bronze,  or  canvass,  and  below  each,  lines 
in  which  the  Jacobinical  poets,  extolled  him  above  Cato  and  Aristides.  Bat 
all  his  efforts,  and  all  the  adulation  of  his  satellites,  could  not  dispel  the 
terrors  which  had  seized  his  mind.  On  his  desk,  after  his  death,  was  found  a 
letter,  in  the  following  terms  : — "You  yet  live!  assassin  of  your  country, 
stained  with  the  purest  blood  in  France.  I  wait  only  the  time  when  the 
people  shall  strike  the  hour  of  your  fall.  Should  my  hope  prove  vain,  this 
hand  which  now  writes  thy  sentence,  this  hand  which  presses  thine  with 
horror,  shall  pierce  thee  to  the  heart.  Every  day  I  am  with  thee ;  every  hour 
my  uplifted  arm  is  ready  to  cut  short  thy  life.  Worst  of  men,  live  yet  a  few 
days  to  be  tortured  by  the  fear  of  my  vengeance;  this  very  night,  in  seeing 
thee,  I  shall  enjoy  thy  terrors;  but  thy  eyes  shall  seek  in  vaiu  my  avenging 
form  (2)." 
Henriot  and  His  vlolcut  partisans  strongly  urged  the  immediate  adoption  of 
Jigorogs"*^'*  the  most  vigorous  measures.  Henriot,  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  were 
Measures,  rcady  to  commence  a  new  massacre,  and  had  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand young  assassins,  ready  to  aid  those  of  September  2;  St.-Just  and  Gouthon 
were  gained  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  the  President  9umas,and 
the  Vice-President  CoflSnhal,  w^ere  to  be  depended  on  in  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  "  Strike  soon  and  strongly,"  said  St.-Just.  "Dare  !  that  is  the  sole 
secret  of  Revolutions  (5)."  They  had  already  marked  out  Tallien,  Bourdon  de 
rOise,  Thuriot,  Rov^re,  Lecointre,  Panis,  Monestier,  Legendre,  Fr^ron, 
Barras,  and  Cambon,  as  the  first  victims.  But  the  conspirators  had  no  armed 
force  at  their  command;  the  Ghib  of  the  Jacobins,  which  they  wielded  at 
pleasure,  was  only  powerful  from  its  weight  on  public  opinion ;  the  Com- 
mittees of  Government  were  all  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  Robespierre, 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  commence  the  attack  in  the  Convention;  he 
expected  to  sway  them  by  the  terror  of  his  voice ;  or  if,  contrary  to  all  former 
precedent,  they  held  out,  his  reliance  was  on  the  Municipality,  and  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  so  successful  on  the 
5ist  May.  By  their  aid  he  hoped  to  effect  the  proscription  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  their  associates  in  the  Mountain,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  that  of  the  Girondists,  and  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  (4). 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  338>  Lac.  xi.  59.  61.  Th.  vi.  336»  decrees  to  restrain  tlie  joarnals;  render  all  tiM 
337,  356.  357.  public  functronaries  responsible  to  yon  alone  :  ki 

(2)  Mig.  ii.  328    Lac.  xi.  63*  66.  them  be  incessantly  occupied  in  centralizing  pubtic 

(3)  The  secret  designs  of  Robespierre  are  clearly  opinion  :  hitherto  yonr  efforts  have  been  coufintd 
revealed  in  the  following  letter,  irritten  to  him  at  to  the  centralizing  of  the  physical  goyemmeoL  I 
this  period  by  Payne,  his  creature  in  the  Munici*  repeat  it :  you  require  a  vast  report,  which  nuy 
pality  of  Paris.  "The  change,  of  all  others  most  embrace  aLonce  all  the  conspirators,  blend  lbe« 
essentially  is  to  augment  the  pow«rs  of  the  central  altogether;  the  Dantonists,  the  Royalists,  the  Of* 
government, — all  our  authority  is  useless  ;  it  is  by  leanists,  the  Ht-bertists,  tile  Liifayettists,  theBouidon- 
angmetitiiig  the  central  power  that  alone  any  good  de*l'Oisists. — Commence  the  great  work."-  R>st<  d« 
can  be  done.   Would  you  strike  to  the  earth  the  la  Conv.  ir.  62,  63. 

refractory  deputies,  obtain  great  Ttclories  in  the         (4)  Mig.  ii.  329*  331.     Lac.  xi.  67)  69*   Tk.  ti. 
interior ;  bring  forward  a  report  which  may  strike     355,  409* 
at  once  against  all  th«  disaffected;— past  salutary 
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xin  July.  In  a  meeting  of  the  Jacobins,  held  on  the  3d  Thermidor  (2ist  July), 
''^^  he  prepared  the  minds  of  the  audience  fOr  a  revolt  against  the 
GoDTention.  "  The  Assembly,"  said  he,  "  labouring  under  the  gangrene  of 
corruption,  and  unable  to  throw  off  its  impurities,  is  incapable  of  saving  the 
insnrrec.  RepubUc;  both  will  perish;  the  proscription  of  the  patriots  is  the 
otV  «fe*  order  of  the  day.  For  myself,  I  hav€  one  foot  in  the  grave ;  in  a  few 
j««)bius.  j^yg  I  -^jii  pij^gg  the  other  in  it ;  the  result  is  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence (i)."  The  Jacobins  were  by  these  and  similar  addresses  prepared  for 
a  Revolutionary  movement,  but  the  secret  of  the  insurrection,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  9th  Thermidor,  was  confided  only  to  Henriot  and  the  Mayor  of 
Paris. 

MPMDres  The  leaders  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  Committees  on  their 
TCDUoif'to '  side,  were  not  idle.  The  immediate  pressure  of  danger  had  united 
resist  it.  f^ii  patties  against  the  tyrant.  He  made  no  secret  in  the  popular 
society  of  his  resolution  to  decimate  the  Assembly.  At  leaving  one  of  the 
meetings  where  his  designs  had  been  openly  expressed,  Barrere  exclaimed, 
"  That  Robespierre  is  insatiable ;  because  we  won't  do  every  thing  he  wishes, 
he  threatens  to  break  with  us.  If  he  speaks  to  us  of  Thuriot,  Guffroi,  Rovere, 
and  all  the  party  of  Danton,  we  understand  him;  even  should  he  demand 
Tallien,  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Legendre,  Fr^ron,  we  may  consent  in  good  time; 
but  to  ask  Duval,  Audouin,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Vadier,  VouUand,  is  out  of  the 
question.  To  proscribe  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  is  to 
put  the  poniard  to  all  our  throats."  Impressed  with  these  feelings,  they 
resolved  to  stand  on  their  guard;  though  they  did  not  venture  to  commence 
an  attack  on  Robespierre,  whose  name  was  terrible,  and  influence  still  so 
much  the  object  of  dread.  Tallien  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  an  intrepid, 
man,  and  an  old  supporter  of  the  Revolutionary  tyranny,  but  who  had  been 
awakened,  during  his  sanguinary  mission  to  Bordeaux,  to  better  feelings, 
hy  the  influence  of  a  young  woman,  afterwards  well  known  as  Madame 
Tallien,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  more  than  masculine  firmness  of  cha- 
racter (2). 

^m?ni^.'  At  length,  on  the  8th  Thermidor  (26th  July),  the  contest  began  in 
.embiy.  t|je  ^[ational  Convention.  The  discourse  of  Robespierre  was  dark 
JSJJ;,  and  enigmatical:  "I  come,"  said  he,  "to  defend  your  outraged 
spewh.  authority,  and  violated  independence ;  I  also  will  defend  myself; 
you  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  for  you  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
tyrants  whom  you  combat.  To  what  faction  do  I  belong?  To  yourselves. 
What  is  the  party,  which  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
has  crushed  faction,  and  swept  off  the  traitors?  It  is  yourselves,  the  people, 
the  force  of  principles.  That  is  my  party.  For  six  weeks  I  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  impotence  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  during  that  time 
has  faction  been  better  restrained,  or  the  country  more  happy?  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  should  resume  the 
attitude  which  befits  you;  you  are  not  placed  here  to  be  governed,  but  to 
govern  the  depositaries  of  your  confidence.  Let  it  be  spoken  out  at  once;  a 
conspiracy  exists  against  the  public  freedom;  it  springs  from  a  criminal 
intrigue  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention ;  that  intrigue  is  conducted  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety ;  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
have  contrived  to  array  that  Committee  against  the  Committee  of  Public 

(0  Mig.  ii.  S30.  Uc.  xi.  69.  Th.  vi.  411.  (2)  Hig.  ii.  399.  Lac,  lu,  e9>  70.  Tb.  t.  410* 
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Safety ;  even  some  members  of  this  latter  Committee  have  been  infected; and 
the  coalition  thus  formed  seeks  to  ruin  the  country.  What  is  the  remedy  for 
the  evil?  To  punish  the  traitors;  to  purge  the  Committees  of  their  unworthy 
members;  to  place  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  under  the  control  of  that 
of  Public  Safety ;  to  establish  the  unity  of  government  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Convention ;  and  thus  to  crush  faction  under  the  weight  of  the  national 
representation,  and  raise  on  its  ruins  the  power  of  justice  and  free- 
dom (i)." 

This  speech  was  received  with  breathless  attention ;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
during  its  delivery;  not  a  whisper  of  applause  followed  its  close.  At  the  pro- 
posal that  it  should  be  printed,  the  flrst  symptoms  of  resistance  begai^ 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise  opposed  its  publication ;  but  Barr^re  having  supported  it, 
the  Assembly,  fearful  of  committing  itself  openly  with  its  enemies,  agreed  to 
the  proposal.  The  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  seeing  the 
majority  wavering,  deemed  it  now  necessary  to  take  decisive  steps.  ^'  It  is  no 
cambon's  longcr  timc,^'  said  Gambon,  ^'for  dissembling;  one  man  paralyses 
^*^^^'  the  Assembly,  and  that  man  is  Robespierre." — "  We  must  pull  the 
mask  oflF  any  countenance  on  which  it  is  placed,"  said  Billaud-Varenties,  "I 
would  rather  that  my  carcass  served  for  a  throne  to  the  tyrant,  than  render 
myself  by  my  silence,  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes."— "It  is  not  enough,* 
said  Vadier, "  for  him  to  be  a  tyrant;  he  aims  farther,  like  a  second  Mahomet, 
at  being  proclaimed  the  envoy  of  God."  Fr^ron  proposed  to  throw  off  the 
hated  yoke  of  the  Committees.  "  The  moment  is  at  last  arrived,"  said  he, 
"  to  revive  the  liberty  of  opinion ;  I  propose  that  the  Assembly  reverse  the 
decree  which  permitted  the  arrest  of  the  representatives  of  the  people;  whd 
can  debate  with  freedom,  when  imprisonment  is  hanging  over  his  head?** 
Some  applause  followed  this  proposal ;  but  Robespierre  was  felt  to  be  too 
powerful  to  be  overthrown  by  the  Convention,  unaided  by  the  Committees; 
this  extreme  measure  therefore  was  rejected,  and  the  Assembly  contented 
itself  with  reversing  the  decree  which  ordered  the  publication  of  his  address, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Committees  for  examination.  Robespierre  retired,  surprised 
at  the  resistance  he  had  experienced,  but  still  confident  of  success  on  the 
following  day,  from  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Munici- 
pality (2). 
Extraordi-  lu  tho  cvcuing  he  repaired  to  the  popular  society,  where  he  ^'as 
"ng  at"thT  received  with  enthusiasm.  Henriot,  Dumas,  CofBnhal,  and  his  other 
Jacobins,  satellites  surrounded  him,  and  declared  themselves  ready  for  a^ 
tion.  "  I  know,"  says  Henriot,  "  the  road  to  the  Convention,  and  I  am  ready 
to  take  it  again." — "Go,"  said  Robespierre,  "separate  the  wicked  from  the 
weak ;  deliver  the  Assembly  from  the  wretches  who  enthral  it;  render  it  the 
service  which  it  expects  from  you,  as  you  did  on  the  5ist  May  and  the  2d  June. 
March  I  you  may  yet  save  liberty!"  After  describing  the  attacks  directed 
against  his  person;  he  added,  "  I  am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  drink  the  cup  of 
Socrates." — "  Robespierre,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  deputies,  "  I  am  ready  to 
drink  it  with  you ;  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  are  those  of  the  country;  W  j 
them  be  named,  and  they  shall  cease  to  exist."  During  all  the  night  he  made 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  his  partisans  on  the  following  day.  Their  j 
points  of  rendezvous  were  fixed  at  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  Uie  Hdtel-de-     I 

(1)  Mig,  ii.  334.     Lac.  xi.  T7,  78.    Th.  vi^  419,        (2)  Mig.  ii.  334,  335.    Lac. ».  79,  80.  T»-  «• 
420.  421,424.  | 
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Yille,  where  they  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  his  orders  from  the 
National  Assembly  (i). 

M*tMi  Pre.  The  two  Gommittoes  on  their  side  were  not  idle.  During  the  whole 
puntioDs.  nigjjt  jjjgy  g^t  iq  deliberation.  It  was  felt  by  every  one  that  a  com- 
bination of  all  parties  was  required  to  shake  the  redoubted  power  of  Ro- 
bespierre. All  their  efforts  accordingly  were  directed  to  this  object.  St.-Just 
continued  firm  to  his  leader,  but  by  unremitting  exertions,  the  Jacobins  of 
the  Mountain  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  with  the  leaders  of  the  Plain 
and  of  the  Right.  ^^  Do  not  flatter  yourselves,"  said  Tallien  to  the  Girondists, 
''that  he  will  ever  spare  you;  you  have  committed  an  unpardonable  offence 
in  being  freemen.  Let  us  bury  our  ruinous  divisions  in  oblivion.  You  weep 
for  Vergniaud;  we  weep  for  Danton;  let  us  unite  their  shades  by  striking 
Robespierre."  "  Do  you  still  live?  "  said  he  to  the  Jacobins;  "has  the  tyrant 
spared  you  this  night  ?  yet  your  names  are  the  foremost  on  the  list  of  pro- 
scription. In  a  few  days  he  will  have  your  heads,  if  you  do  not  take  his.  For 
two.  months  you  have  shielded  us  from  his  strokes ;  you  may  now  rely  on  our 
support  as  our  gratitude."  The  friends  of  Danton  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
death  of  their  leader  that  they  long  resisted  all  advances  towards  a  reconci- 
liation; but  at  length  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Plain  and  the  Right, 
they  agreed  to  join  the  coalition.  Before  daybreak,  all  the  Assembly  had 
united  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  (2). 

'•lya?.  1794*  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  July), 
mmuim;  or  the  benches  of  the  Gonvention  were  thronged  by  its  members; 
Tte^uor.  those  of  the  Mountain  were  particularly  remarkable  for  the  serried 
ranks  and  determined  looks  of  the  co^ition.  The  leaders  walked  about  the 
passages,  confirming  each  other  in  their  generous  resolutioin.  Bourdon  de 
rOise  pressed  Durand-Maillane  by  the  hand,  Rov^re  and  Tallien  followed  his 
example.  The  latter  evinced  that  undoubting  confidence  which  is  so  often 
the  presage  and  cause  of  success.  ^'  Take  your  place,"  said  he,  looking  around 
hiffl; ''  I  have  come  to  witness  the  triumph  of  freedom;  this  evening  Robes- 
pierre is  no  more."  At  noon  St.-Just  mounted  the  Tribune :  Robespierre  took 
his  station  on  the  bench  directly  opposite,  to  intimidate  his  adversaries  by 
his  look.  His  knees  trembled,  the  colour  fled  from  his'  lips  as  he  ascended  to 
his  seat;  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  assembly  already  gave  him  an  antici- 
pation of  his  fate  (3). 

St.-Just  commenced  a  speech  from  the  Tribune.  ^'  I  belong,"  said  he, ''  to 
no  party ;  I  will  combat  them  all.  The  course  of  events  has  possibly  deter- 
mined that  this  Tribune  should  be  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  him  who  now  tells 
70a  that  the  members  of  the  committees  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  wis- 
dom." Upon  this  he  was  violently  interrupted  by  Tallien,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  revolt.  ^^  Shall  the  speaker,"  said  he,  ^'for  ever  arrogate  to  himself, 
with  the  tyrant  of  whom  he  is  the  satellite,  the  privilege  of  denouncing, 
accusing,  and  proscribing  the  members  of  the  Assembly?  Shall  he  for  ever 
go  on  amusing  us  with  imaginary  perils,  when  real  and  pressing  dangers  are 
Wore  our  eyes?  After  the  enigmatical  expressions  of  the  tyrant  yesterday 
from  that  place,  can  we  doubt  what  St.-Just  is  about  to  propose?  You  are 
^ut,"  said  he,  ^'  to  raise  the  veil ;  I  will  tear  it  asunder ! "  Loud  applauses 

(0  Mig.  ii.  SS6.  Th.  ii.  426.  427.  Hist.  d«  la  (S)  Uc.  xi.  94.  Mi^.  ii.  336, 337.  Th.  W.  432. 
*^».  W.  39. 64.  Hist,  de  la  Con  v.  iv.  123. 

(2)  Mig,  ii.  838.    Lac.  Ti.  86— 93.    Th.  vi.  430, 
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on  all  sides  followed  this  exclamation.  "Yes,"  exclaimed  he,  "I  will  tear 
it  asunder;  I  will  exhibit  the  danger  in  its  full  extent;  the  tyrant  in  bis 
true  colours.  It  is  the  whole  Convention  which  he  now  proposes  to  destroy ; 
he  knows  well,  since  his  overthrow  yesterday,  that  however  much  he  may 
mutilate  that  great  body,  he  will  no  longer  find  it  the  instrument  of  his  tyran- 
Vfhement      nical  dosigus.  He  is  resolved  that  no  sanctuary  should  exist  for 
of  ?i!i[ren*     freedom,  no  retreat  for  the  friends  of  the  Republic.  He  has  in  con- 
sequence resolved  to  destroy  you  all ;  yes,  this  very  day,  aye,  in  a  few  hours. 
Two  thousand  assassins  have  sworn  to  execute  his  designs;  I  myseU  last 
night  heard  their  oaths,  and  fifty  of  my  colleagues  heard  them  with  me.  The 
massacre  was  to  have  commenced  in  the  night  with  the  Committee  of  Pobiic 
Safety  and  of  General  Security,  all  of  whom  were  to  have  been  sacrificed  ex- 
cept a  few  creatures  of  the  tyrant ;  the  fiddity  of  the  soldiers,  who  feared  the 
Convention,  alone  has  preserved  them  from  this  terrible  calaiftity.  Let  os 
instantly  take  measures  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger ;  let 
us  declare  our  sittings  permanent,  till  the  conspiracy  is  broken,  and  its  chiefe 
arrested.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  naming  them ;  I  have  followed  their  steps 
through  their  bloody  conjuration :  i  name  Dumas,  the  atrocious  President  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  I  name  Henriot,  the  infamous  commander  of 
the  National  Guard."  Here  BlUaud-Varennes  interrupted  the  orator,  and  gave 
some  fuller  details  on  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  matured  in  the  Society 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  denounced  Robespierre  as  its  chief .  "The  Assembly  will 
perish,"  he  concluded,  "if  it  shows  the  least  signs  of  weakness."— " We 
shall  never  perish,"  exclaimed  the  members  rising  in  a  transport  of  en tha- 
siasm  from  their  seats.  Tallien  resumed  :  "  Can  there  be  any  doubt  now  about 
the  reality  of  the  conspiracy  ?  have  you  conquered  so  many  tyrants  only  to 
crouch  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  most  atrocious  of  them  all  ?  The  charge  against 
Robespierre  is  already  written  in  your  hearts.  Is  there  a  voice  among  you 
which  will  declare  that  he  is  not  an  oppressor?  If  there  is,  let  him  stand 
forth,  for  him  have  I  offended.  Tremble,  tyrant,  tremble  I  see  with  what 
horror  freemen  shrink  from  your  polluted  touch.  We  enjoy  your  agony,  but 
the  public  safety  requires  it  should  no  longer  be  prolonged.  I  declare,  if 
the  National  Convention  hesitate  to  pass  the  decree  of  accusation,  I  will 
plunge  this  dagger  in  your  bosom ; "  and  he  drew  the  glittering  steel  from 
his  breast  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly,  which  resounded  with  applause  (i). 
consterna-     Duriug  thls  Impassioued  harangue,  which  was  pronounced  with 
RobMpierre.  the;i)ost  vchemeut  action,  Robespierre  sat  motionless  with  terror. 
The  Convention,  amidst  a  violent  tumult,  decreed  the  arrest  of  Henriot, 
Dumas,  and  his  other  associate^ ;  and  their  own  permanence,  and  numerous 
measures  of  precaution,  were  suggested.  But  Tallien,  who  perceived  that 
amidst  these  multifarious  proposals  the  main  object  of  destroying  Robes- 
pierre was  likely  to  be  forgot,  resumed  his  place  in  the  Tribune.  "Let  us 
think-only  of  the  tyrant ;  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  he  is  every  hour 
collecting  his  strength.  Why  accumulate  charges,  when  his  conduct  is  en; 
graven  on  every  heart  ?  Let  him  perish  by  the  arm  he  has  invented  to  destroy 
others.  To  what  accused  did  he  ever  give  the  right  of  speaking  in  his  defence? 
Let  us  say  with  the  juries  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  '  Our  minds  have 
long  been  made  up.'  If  you  declare  him  hors  la  lot,  can  he  complain  who  has 
put  hors  la  loi  nine-tenths  of  France  ?  Let  there  be  no  formalities  with  the 

(I)  Lac.  3ci.  08»  99.    Mig.  ii.  338.  Tb.  ri.  431—435. 
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accused,  you  caRRot  too  much  abridge  their  punishiReut ;  he  has  told  you  so 
himself  a  hundred  times.  Let  us  strike  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  let  his  associates  perish  with  him  on  the  bench  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  in  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  at  the  head  of  the  traitorous  Munici- 
pality (d)." 

Robespierre  tried  in  vain,  during  the  tumult  which  followed  this  address, 
to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  President,  Thuriot,  whom  he  had  often  threatened 
with  death,  constantly  drowned  his  voice  by  ringing  his  bell.  In  vain  he 
looked  for  support  among  the  former  satellites  of  his  power ;  all  frozen  with 
terror  shrunk  from  his  gaze.  A  has  le  tyrant  resounded  from  all  sides  of  the 
ball.  In  despair,  he  turned  to  the  few  survivors  of  the  Girondists.  "Retire 
from  these  benches,"  they  exclaimed ;  "  Vergniaud  and  Gondorcet  have  sat 
here." — "  Pure  and  virtuous  citizens,"  said  he,  to  the  deputies  on  the  right, 
**will  you  give  me  the  liberty  of  speech,  which  the  assassins  refuse?"  A 
profound  silence  followed  the  demand.  "  For  the  last  time.  President  of 
assassins,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  chair,  "will  you  allow  me  to  speak?"  The 
continued  noise  drowned  his  voice.  He  then  sunk  on  his  seal  pale  and 
exhausted ;  his  voice,  which  had  become  a  shrill  scream  from  agitation  and 
Tehemence(2),atlenglh  totally  failed;  foam  issued  from  his  mouth.  "Wretch!" 
exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  Mountain,  "Yau  are  choked  by  the  blood  of 
Danton."  '^Ah !  you  would  avenge  Danton,"  rejoined  Robespierre :  "cowards, 
why  did  you  not  defend  him?"  "Citizens,"  exclaimed  Billaud-Varennes, 
*'  liberty  is  about  to  be  restored." — "  Say  rather,"  replied  Robespierre, 
*'  that  crime  is  about  to  triumph,"  as  he  left  the  hall  with  the  other  pro- 
scribed deputies  (3) . 
Robespierre  Thc  act  of  accusatiou  was  then  carried  amidst  the  most  violent 
j^tllTnd  ^'"agitation.  The  younger  brother  of  Robespierre  had  the  generosity 
de7/d°obe  ^®  insist  that  he  should  be  included  in  the  charge.  "I  am  as  cul- 
Arresied.  pablc  33  my  brothcr,"  said  he ;  "  I  share  his  virtues,  I  am  willing 
to  share  his  fate."  Lebas  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  two  Robes- 
pierres,  Lebas,  Couthon,  St.-Just,  Dumas,  and  Henriot,  were  unanimously 
put  under  arrest,  and  sent  to  prison ;  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  at  five 
o'clock  (4). 

During  this  stormy  contest  the  partisans  of  Robespierre  were  collecting  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  They  expected  that  he 
would  be  victorious  in  the  Gonvention,  and  that  the  armed  force  would  only 
be  called  on  to  support  its  decrees.  Part  of  the  National  Guar4  were  assem- 
bled at  the  rendezvous,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Convention 
requiring  the  Mayor  to  appear  at  the  bar,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  capital.  "  Return  to  your  associates,"  said  Henriot, "  and  say  that  we  are 
in  deliberation  here  how  to  purify  their  ranks.  Tell  Robespierre  to  remain 
firm  and  fear  nothing  (5)."  At  half-past  four  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
arrest  of  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices,  which  soon  circulated  with-  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  through  Paris.  Instantly  they  gave  orders  to  sound  the 
tocsin,  close  the  barriers,  convoke  the  General  Council,  and  assemble  the 
Sections.  The  Jacobins  declared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  the  most  rapid 
means  of  communication  were  established  between  these  two  great  centres 
of  the  insurrection  (6). 


(1)  Lac.  xi.  100— J02.  Mig.  ii.  338,  339.  (4)  Mig.  ii.  340-  Lac.xi.  104.  Toul.  iv.  383. 

C2)  Miff;  ii.  339.  Lac.  xi.  103.    Th.  vi.  437,  438:  V^JMig.  ii.  340.    Lac.  xi.  105.  108.  Th.  ri.  443. 

Toul.  iv.  382.    "  (67*rhe  following  proclamation  was  immediately 

(3)  Lerasseur,  iii.  147.  issued   from  the   Hotel-dO'Ville.    "  Brothers  and 


(4)  Mig.  ii.  J 

(5)  Mig.  ii.  I 
(6)frhe  folio 

he  Hotcl-de^V 
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To  excite  the  people  to  revolt,  Henriot,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  at 
the  head  of  his  staff,  traversed  the  streets,  exclaiming,  *'*•  To  arms  to  save  the 
country !"— In  his  course  through  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  he  met  the 
procession  of  eighty  prisoners  proceeding  as  usual  to  execution :  the  crowd 
had  stopped  the  chariots,  and  loudly  demanded  that  they  should  be  released: 
but  he  had  the  barbarity  to  order  them  to  be  led  on,  and  they  all  suffered. 
On  his  return,  two  deputies  of  the  Gonvention  met  him  in  tfa^  Rue  St.-Ho- 
nor^,  and  prevailed  on  some  horsemen  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  arrest  his  person;  he  was  handcuffed,  and  conducted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety.  About  the  same  time  the  national  agent  Payan  was 
seized;  the  Convention  seemed  triumphant^  its  principal  enemies  were  in 
confinement  (1). 
Robefprem  But  the  insurgcuts  regained  their  advantage  between  six  and 
id!  bSt"u  "'  seven  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  the  members  of 
berated.  ^^^  Asscmbly,  aud  the  energetic  measures  of  the  Municipality. 
Robespierre  had  been  sent  to  the  Gonciergerie,  and  the  other  conspirators  to 
the  different  prisons  in  Paris.  The  magistrates  sent  detachments  to  deliver 
them ;  Robespierre  was  speedily  brought  in  triumph  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 
where  he  was  received  With  tiie  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  soon  joined  by  his 
brother  and  St.-Just.  Goifinhal  set  off  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cannoneers 
to  deliver  Henriot;  he  arrived  in  the  Place  du  Garronsel,  and  having  forced 
^le  guard  of  the  Convention,  penetrated  to  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Safiety,  and  delivered  that  important  leader  (2). 

The  Assembly  met  at  seven  o'clock.  Intelligence  was  immediately  brought 
of  the  fearful  successes  of  the  insurgents,  their  insurrectionary  measures, 
the  liberation  of  the  Triumvirs,  the  assemblage  at  the  Hdtel-de-Yille,  the  con- 
vocation of  Revolutionary  Committees,  and  of  the  sections.  In  the  midst  of 
the  alarm,  the  members  of  the  two  committees,  driven  from  their  offices, 
arrived  in  consternation  with  the  account  of  the  forcing  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
delivery  of  Henriot,  and  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  round  the  Convention. 
The  agitation  was  at  its  height,  when  Amar  entered  and  announced  that  the 
terrible  cannoneers  had  pointed  their  guns  against  the  walls  of  their  ball. 
"  Citizens,"  said  the  President,  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,"  the  hour  is 
arrived  to  die  at  our  posts."—"  We  are  ready  to  die,"  exclaimed  the  members. 
Animated  by  a  sublime  resolution,  every  one  spontaneously  resumed  his  seat, 
and  the  Assembly  unanimously  took  the  oath.  The  vociferous  crowd  in  the 
gallery  at  the  same  time  disappeared  (5). 
TLlnriT^n?  ^^  ^^^^  extremity,  Tallien  and  his  friends  acted  with  the  firmness 
hu  parij?  which  in  revolutions  so  often  proves  successful.  "  Every  thing 
conspires,"  said  he, "  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the  Convention,  and  the  liberty 

Friends,  the  coaiitry  is  in  imminent  clanger  :  ihe  Ws  troop  of  players  :  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  tkat  p«* 

wicked  have  mastered  the  Convention,  -where  they  petual  calumniator  of  the  Municipality  of  Parii: 

hold  in   chains    the  virtuous    Robespierre,    vho  one  Barrere,  the  ready  tool  of  every  faction  Mrbic* 

passed  the  decree  so  consoling  to  humanity  on  the  is  uppermost:  one  Tallien,  and  Fr6ron,  intiiMto 

existence  of  God,  aud  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  friends  of  the  infamous  Dantun.    To  arms  I  To 

Couthon,  that  venorable  citizen,    who  has  but  a  arms  I    let  us  not  lose  the  fruit  of  the  18th  Aognstt 

heart  aud  a  head  alive,  though  both  are  burning  and  the  2d  June.    Death  to  the  traitors."    HiatJ* 

with  patriotism  :  St.-Just,  that  virtuous  apostle,  who  la  Conv.  iv.  160, 1-61  • 

first  checked  treason  in  the  army   of  the  Rhine  (l)  Lac.xi.  109.  Toul.  iv.384,  885.  Mig.ii.  Ml- 

and  the  north,  Lebas,  their  worthy  colleague  ;  the  Th.  vi.  442,  443.   Hist,  de  la  Coht.  vi.  164. 

younger  Robespierre,  so  well  known  for  his  labours  (2)  Mig.  ii.  342.  Th.  iv.  445.  L«c.  xi.  109. 

with  the  army  of  Italy :  and  who  are  Iheir  enemies  ?  (3)  Lac.  xi.  112.  Mig.  ii.  342.  Tk  vi.  446. 447- 

CoIloUd'Herbois,  an  old  comedian,  convicted  under  toal.  iv.  380—383*  386.  Hist,  de  la  Cmt.  ir.  179» 
the  old  regime  of  hnviDg  stokn  the  ttroog  box  of 
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of  France.  By  his  revolt,  Robespierre  has  opei^ed  to  us  the  only  path  which 
is  safe  with  tyrants.  Thank  Heaven,  to  deliver  our  country,  we  need  not  now 
await  the  uncertain  decisions  of  a  tribunal  filled  with  his  creatures.  He  has 
brought  his  fate  upon  himself;  let  us  declare  him  hors  la  loi  with  all  his 
accomplices;  let  us  include  the  rebellious  Municipality  in  the  decree  ;  let  us 
besiege  him  in  the  centre  of  his  power ;  let  us  instantly  convoke  the  Sections, 
and  allow  the  public  horror  to  manifest  itself  by  actions.  Name  a  commander 
of  the  armed  force;  there  must  be  no  hesitation;  in  such  a  strife,  he  who 
assumes  the  offensive  commands  success.^'  All  these  decrees  were  instantly 
passed ;  Henriot  was  declared  hors  la  loi,  and  Barras  named  to  the  command 
of  the  military  force;  Fr^ron,  Bourdon  de  POise,  and  other  determined  men, 
associated  with  him  in  the  perilous  duty.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
was  now  fixed  on  as  the  centre  of  operations ;  the  g^ndrale  beat,  and  emis- 
saries were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the  Sections,  to  summon  them  to  the 
defence  of  the  Convention  (1) ;  while  a  macer  was  despatched  to  summon  the 
Municipality  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  :  but  such  was  the  arrogance  of  that 
body  in  the  anticipation  of  immediate  victory  that  they  returned  for  answer, 
"  Yes,  we  shall  come  to  their  bar :  but  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  people  (2)." 
IJneS"de.  While  the  government  were  adopting  these  energetic  measures, 
iS'tbePiaM  Henriot  was  haranguing  the  cannoneers  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Ibcirro^i.The  fate  of  France  hung  on  their  decision ;  could  he  have  persuaded 
them  to  act,  the  Convention  would  have  been  destroyed  before  the  tardy 
succours  could  arrive  from  the  remote  quarters  of  the  capital.  Happily  they 
eould  not  be  brought  to  fire  on  the  legislature,  and  their  refusal  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Dispirited  at  this  unwonted  failure  with  the  troops,  and 
alarmed  at  the  cries  which  broke  from  the  multitude  as  soon  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  were  known,  he  withdrew  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  the  armed 
force  followed  his  example,  and  the  Convention,  so  recently  besieged  within 
?ts  walls,  speedily  became  the  assailing  party  (3). 

Dreadfai  Pads  was  soou  lu  thc  most  violent  state  of  agitation.  The  tocsin 
ffriU'°"  "*  summoned  the  citizens  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  the  g^n^rale  called 
them  to  the  Convention,  the  Deputies  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Municipality,  met  in  the  Sections,  and  strove  for  the  mastery  in  those 
important  bodies.  On  all  sides  the  people  hastened  to  arms;  the  streets  were 
filled  by  multitudes  crowding  to  their  different  rallying  points ;  cries  of 
f^m  la  Convention!  Five  la  Commune!  broke  forth  in  the  different  columns, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  members ;  while  the  rolling  of 
cannon  and  ammunition  waggons  by  torchlight  towards  the  Hotel-de-Yille, 
gave  a  fearful  presage  of  the  contest  that  was  approaching  (4). 

The  emissaries  of  the  Municipality  first  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Secfions;  but  the  National  Guard,  distracted  and  uncertain,  hesitated  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  magistrates.  They  could  only  be  brought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  send  deputations  to  the  Commune,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Robespierre's  arrest  circulated  with  rapidity, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  shot  through  the  minds  of  numerous  proscribed  individuals, 
who  were  in  concealment  in  the  city.  With  trembling  steps  they  issued  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  approaching  the  columns  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
besought  them  to  assist  in  dethroning  the  tyrant.  The  minds  of  many  were 

(l)Toul.iv.387.  Th.  Ti.  447,  448.  Uc.xi.  112,  ,  (3)  La«.  xi.  113.  Tool.  it.  387,  388.  Mig.  ii. 
113.  Mig.  ii.  342.  S4S.  Th.  y\.  44a. 

(2)  Hitt.d«UGonT.iT.  177.  (4)  Lac.  xi,  115.  Mig.  ii.  343.  Toia.W.388. 
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already  shaken,  those  of  all  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  when,'  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  arrived  with  the  intelligence  of  their 
decrees,  of  the  summons  to  assist  them,  of  the  appointment  of  a  commander- 
Tbb  Sf c  in-chief,  and  of  a  rallying  point,  at  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  Upon 
IhTcin"  this  they  no  longer  hesitated ;  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard 
vention.  {^qjj^  q]}  quartors  marched  towards  the  Convention,  and  defiled 
through  the  hail  in  the  midst  of  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  At  mid- 
night, above  three  thousand  men  had  arrived.  "  The  moments  are  precious," 
said  Fr^ron,'^  the  time  for  action  has  come.  Let  us  instantly  march  against 
the  rebels ;  we  will  summon  them  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  to  deliver 
up  the  traitors,  and,  if  they  refuse,  we  will  lay  the  Hotel-de-Ville  in  ashes." 
"  Depart,"  said  Tallien,*'  and  let  the  rising  sun  not  shine  on  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators in  life."  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed ;  a  few  battalions  and  pieces 
of  artillery  were  left  to  guard  the  Assembly,  and  the  remainder  of  the  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Barras,  marched  at  midnight  against  the  insurgents. 
The  night  was  dark,  a  feeble  moonlight  only  shone  through  the  gloom;  but 
the  forced  illumination  of  the  houses  supplied  a  vivid  light,  which  shone  on 
the  troops,  who  in  profound  silence,  and  in  serried  masses,  marched  from 
the  Tuileries  along  the  quays  of  the  river,  towards  the  Place  de  Greve,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  insurgents  (1). 

The  tumult  now  became  so  violent,  that,  at  length,  the  sound  reached  the 
prisons.  The  unhappy  inmates  of  their  gloomy  cells,  pot  their  ears  to  the 
bars  of  the  windows,  listened  to  every  sound,  and  yet  trembled  least  the  agi- 
tation should  be  the  prelude  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  captives.  Soon, 
however,  the  downcast  looks  of  the  jailers,  words  whispered  to  the  cars  of 
the  framers  of  the  lists,  and  the  constellation  of  these  wretches,  threw  any 
of  hope  through  their  despairing  minds.  Shortly  after,  it  was  discovered,  by 
half-suppressed  words  heard  in  the  streets,  that  Robespierre  was  in  danger; 
the  relations  of  the  captives  placed  themselves  under  the  windows,  and  in- 
formed them  by  signs  of  what  was  passing,  and  then  the  exhilaration  of  the 
prisoners  broke  out  into  the  most  vehement  and  tumultuous  joy  (:2). 
Prepara-  Mcauwhile,  thc  adherents  of  Robespierre,  consisting  almost  en- 
Hdl'eVdV.'**'  tirely  of  the  cannoneers,  and  of  the  armed  force  commanded  by 
^*"*-  Henriot,  who  were  composed  of  the  very  lowest  of  the  rabWe, 
had  assembled  in  great  force  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  The  Place  de  Greve  vas 
filled  with  artillery,  bayonets,  and  pikes ;  Robespierre  had  been  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the  delivery  of  Henriot  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  confidence  of  the  conspirators.  But  as  the  night  advanced,  and  no  coIojubs 
of  the  National  Guard  arrived,  this  confidence  gave  place  to  the  most  sinisW 
presentiments.  Even  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine,  the  centre  of  all  former 
insurrections,  the  delegates  of  the  Municipality  failed  in  rousing  the  populace. 
"  What  the  better  have  we  been,"  said  they,  "  of  all  the  insurrections?  What 
has  Robespierre  done  for  us?  Where  are  the  riches,  all  the  fields  he  pro- 
mised us?  When  we  are  dying  of  famine,  does  he  expect  to  satisfy  us  by  the 
daily  spectacle  of  an  hundred  aristocrats  dying  on  the  scaflTold?  Does  he  sup- 
pose we  are  cannibals,  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  and  drink  human  blood? Be 
has  done  nothing  for  us  (5) ;  we  will  do  nothing  for  him."  Such  was  the 
■  language  of  the  populace  in  the  most  revolutionary  quarter  of  Paris;  the  fever 

(1)  Mig.  u.343»344.   Lac.xi.  114,  no.    Towl.         (2)  Th.  vi.450,  45!.  ,.^ 

▼.  389.  Hist,  tie  la  Conv.  iv.  1 89,  l90.  (3)  Lac.  xi.  1 14, 115.  Mig.  ".  344. Tool  i».  ■* 
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of  innovation  had  exhausted  itself;  even  the  lowest  of  the  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rulers  they  had  chosen  for  themselves. 
none^s"dc.  ^*  midnight  the  rumour  began  loudly  to  spread  through  the  ranks 
'le'rK^'who  ^^^^®  insurgents,  that  the  Municipality  had  been  declared  horsia 
is  arrested,  loi,  that  the  Soctiotts  had  joined  the  Convention,  and  that  their 
forces  were  advancing  against  the  insurgents.  To  obviate  its  impression, 
Payan  read  aloud  in  the  council-room  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  and  in- 
serted in  it  the  names  of  all  those  of  their  party  whom  he  observed  in  the 
gallery,  hoping  thereby  to  attach  them  from  desperation  to  the  cause  of  Ro- 
bespierre; but  an  opposite  effect  immediately  ensued,  as  they  all  instantly 
took  to  flight,  leaving  the  gallery  deserted.  Nor  did  affairs  wear  a  more  pro- 
mising aspect  out  of  doors.  There  were  about  two  thousand  men  stationed 
in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  with  a  powerful  train  of  artillery ;  but  their  disposi- 
tions were  already  much  shaken  by  the  obvious  defection  of  their  fellow- 
citfzeds,  when  the  light  of  the  torches  showed  the  heads  of  the  columns  of 
Uie  National  Guards  appearing  in  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  the  square. 
The  moment  was  terrible ;  ten  pieces  of  the  artillery  of  the  Convention  were 
placed  in  battery,  while  the  cannoneers  of  the  Municipality,  with  their  lighted 
matches  iif.  their  hands,  stood  beside  their  guns  on  the  opposite  side.  But  the 
authority  of  the  law  prevailed ;  the  decree  of  the  Legislature  was  read  by 
torchlight,  and  the  insurgent  troops  refused  to  resist  it  (1).  Some  emissaries 
of  the  Convention  glided  into  the  ranks  of  the  Municipality,  and  raised  the 
cry.  Five  la  Convention!  the  insurgents  were  moved  by  the  harangue  of 
Meda,  the  commander  of  the  National  Artillery,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve  was  deserted,  and  the  whole  cannoneers  retired  to  their 
homes,  or  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Assembly. 

Henriot  descended  the  stair  Df  the  Hotel-de-Yille,  but  seeing  the  square 
deserted,  he  vented  his  execrations  on  his  faithless  followers,  who  had,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  the  King  in  the  same  manner  on  the  10th  August, 
and  hastened  back  to  his  comrades.  The  conspirators  finding  themselves 
unsupported,  gave  themselves  up  to  despair;  the  National  Guard  rushed 
rapidly  up  the  stair,  and  entered  the  room  where  Robespierre  and  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt  were  assembled.  Robespierre  was  sitting  with  his  elbow  on  his 
knee,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand;  Meda  discharged  his  pistol,  which 
broke  his  under  jaw,  and  he  fell  under  the  table  (2j.  St. -Just  implored  Le- 
bas  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  "  Coward,  follow  my  example,"  said  he,  and 
blew  out  his  brains.  Couthon  was  seized  under  a  table,  feebly  attempting  to 
strike  with  a  knife,  which  he  wanted  the  courage  to  plunge  in  his  heart;  Cof- 
finhal,  and  the  younger  Robespierre,  threw  themselves  from  the  windows, 
and  were  seized  in  the  inner  court  of  the  building.  Henriot  had  been  thrown 
down  the  stair  by  Coffinhal,  but  though  bruised  and  mutilated,  he  contrived 
to  crawl  into  the  entrance  of  a  sewer,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  out  by 
the  troops  of  the  Convention  (3). 
i>r«df«ii  ^.  Robespierre  and  Couthon  being  supposed  to  be  dead,  were  dragged 
sSSS^.  '*  by  the  heels  to  the  Quai  Pelletier,  where  it  was  proposed  to  throw 
them  into  the  river;  but  it  being  discovered,  when  day  returned,  that  they 

(1)  Th.  vi.  482.  Mig.  ii.  344.  Meda,  Rev.  Mem,  jaw  was  broken  by  a  shot  fired  by  the  last  of  these 
xlii.  383.  Hist,  dela  Conv.  xv.  193.  parties. — See  Levasseur,  iii.  154.  Med.  385. 

(2)  Many  authors  affirm  that  Robespierre  shot  (3)  Lac.  xi.  117.  Mig.  ii.  345.  Th.ri.  454— 455. 
himself.  That  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand  IS  certain;  Meda,  Rev.  Mem.  xlii.  385.  Levassear,  iii.  154. 
hot  LeVassear  de  la  Sarlhe  and  Meda,  the  gen-  Toal(  iv.  390< 

I  who  arreated  him»  agree  in  stating  that  his 
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still  breathed,  they  were  stretched  on  a  board,  and  carried  to  the  Assembly. 
The  members  having  refused  to  admit  them,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety,  were  Robespierre  lay  for  nine  hours,  stretched  on  a 
table,  the  same  with  that  where  he  had  signed  the  deathrwarrant  of  somany 
noble  citizens,  with  his  broken  jaw  still  bleeding,  and  suffering  alike  UBder 
bodily  pain,  and  the  execrations  and  insults  of  those  around  him.  During  the 
whole  time  that  this  cruel  torture  lasted,  he  evinced  a  stoical  apathy;  foam 
merely  issued  from  his  mouth,  which  the  humanity  of  some  around  him  led 
them  to  wipe  off;  but  his  finger,  still  with  convulsive  energy,  was  fixed  on 
the  holster  of  the  pistol  which  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  discharge  (1). 
From  thence,  he  was  sent  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
same  cell  which  had  been  occupied  by  Danton,  Hubert,  and  Chaumette.  At 
length  he  was  brought,  with  all  his  associates,  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  as  soon  as  the  identity  of  their  persons  was  established,  they  were  con- 
demned  (2). 
Exemted  At  four  iu  the  morning,  on  the  29th  July,  all  Paris  was  in  motion 
Tilt,  Hen.  to  witness  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  He  was  placed  on  the  chariot, 
fJ^^^JJJ'.ii  between  Henriot  and  Couthon,  whose  remains  were  as  mutilated 
tbeir' Party,  as  his  owu ;  thc  crowd,  which  for  long  had  ceased  to  jttend  the 
executions,  manifested  the  utmost  joy  at  their  fate.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution;  the  scaffold  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  Louis XVI 
and  Marie- Antoinette  had  suffered.  The  blood  from  his  jaw  burst  through  the 
bandage,  and  overflowed  his  dress;  his  face  was  ghastly  pale.  He  shut  his 
eyes,  but  could  not  close  his  ears  against  the  imprecations  of  the  multitude. 
A  woman  breaking  from  the  crowd,  exclaimed—"  Murderers  of  all  my 
kindred,  your  agony  fills  me  with  joy;  descend  to  hell,  covered  with  the 
curses  of  every  mother  in  France ! "  Twenty  of  his  comrades  were  executed 
before  him;  when  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  tore  the  bandage 
from  his  face ;  the  lower  jaw  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  uttered  a  yell,  which 
filled  every  heart  with  horror.  For  some  minutes  the  frightful  figiure  was  held 
up  to  the  multitude;  he  was  then  placed  under  the  axe,  and  the  last  sounds 
which  reached  his  ears  were  the  exulting  shouts,  which  were  prolonged  for 
some  minutes  after  his  death  (3). 

Along  with  Robespierre  were  executed,  Henriot,  Couthon,  St.-Just,  Da- 
mas,  Coffinhal,  Simon,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  St.-Just  alone  dis- 
played the  firmness,  which  had  so  often  been  witnessed  among  the  victims 
whom  they  had  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Couthon  wept  with  terror;  the  othas 
died  uttering  blasphemies,  which  were  drowned  in  the  cheers  of  the  people. 
They  sbed  tears  for  joy,  they  embraced  each  other  in  transport,  they  crowded 
round  the  scaffold  to  behold  the  bloody  remains  of  the  tyrants.  "Yes,  Ro- 
bespierre, there  is  a  God!"  said  a  poor  man  as  he  approached  the  lifeless 
body  of  one  so  lately  the  object  of  dread ;  his  fall  was  felt  by  all  present  as  an 
ediate  manifestation  of  the  Divinity  (4). 

Thus  terminated  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  period  fraught  with  greater 

f^f     political  instruction  than  any  of  equal  duration  which  has  existed 

since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  In  no  former  period  had  the  cf- 

f  the  people  so  completely  triumphed,  or  the  higher  orders  been  so 

BfeU  Conv.  iT.  203.  Levass.  iii.  155-  (3)  Mig.  ii.  340.  Hist,  de  U  Coot.  ir.  aiJ«  T«J. 

Mem.  xxiii.  70.    Mig.  ii.  345.     iT.3»l.  Th.vi.457.  L*ic.  xi.  120.  LtT"' 
Iii.  389.   Th.  vU  450t   Lac.  xi.        (4)  Uc.  w,  i20.  Mig.  ii.  346.  Th.  ti.  45T. 
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thoroughly  crushed  by  the  lower.  The  throne  had  been  overturned,  the  altar 
destroyed ;  the  aristocracy  lerelled  with  the  dust,  the  nobles  were  in  exile, 
the  clergy  in  captivity,  the  gentry  in  affliction.  A  merciless  sword  had  waved 
over  the  state,  destroying  alike  the  dignity  of  rank,  the  splendour  of  talent, 
and  the  graces  of  beauty.  All  that  excelled  the  labouring  classes  in  situation, 
fortune,  or  acquirement,  had  been  removed;  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
oppressors,  seized  their  possessions,  and  risen  into  their  stations.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  establishment  of  a  more  cruel  and  revolting  ty-> 
ranny  than  any  which  mankind  had  yet  witnessed;  the  destruction  of  all  the 
charities  and  enjoyments  of  life;  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  streams  of  blood 
flowing  through  every  part  of  France.  The  earliest  friends,  the  warmest  ad- 
vocates, the  firmest  supporters  of  the  people,  were  swept  off  indiscriminately 
With  the  with  their  bitterest  enemies ;  in  the  unequal  struggle,  virtue  and 
KSiSrjf  philanthropy  sunk  under  ambition  and  violence,  and  society  re- 
ito  Ttotims.  turned  to  a  state  of  chaos,  when  all  the  elements  of  private  or 
public  happiness  were  scattered  to  the  winds.  Such  are  the  results  of  un- 
chaining the  passions  of  the  multitude;  such  the  peril  of  suddenly  admitting 
the  light  upon  a  benighted  people  (i). 

The  facility  with  which  a  faction,  composed  of  a  few  of  the  most  audacious 
and  reckless  of  the  nation,  triumphed  over  the  immense  majority  of  all  the 
holders  of  property  in  the  kingdom,  and  led  them  forth  like  victims  to  the 
sacrifice,  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  or  memorable  part  of  that  eventful 


(l)  The  extent  to  which  blood  was  shed  in  France     than  an  eia ggeration  of  the  horrors  of  the  popular 
daring  this  melancholy  period,  will  hardly  be  cre>     party,  has  given  the  following  appalliog  account 
dit«d  by  futare  age8#  The  Republican  Prudhomme,     of  the  rictims  of  the  Rerolulion  : 
wluM«  prepoweasions  led  him  to  any  thing  rather 

Nobles, 1,278 

Noble  women, ...••..       750 

Wires  of  labonrtn  and  artisans 1,467 

Religieoses, 350 

Priests 1,1S5 

Cfmuoon  persons,  not  noble, 13,623 

GoiDolined  by  sentence  of  the  RerolutlonaryTribonaU    .    •     .     .11^03  18*603 

Women  died  of  premature  child-birth, ,     .      3i40O 

In  child-birth  from  grief, • 348 

Women  killed  in  la  Vend^, 1S>000 

Children  killed  in  la  Vend^ 22,000 

Men  slain  in  la  Vendee, 900,000 

Victims  under  Carrier  at  Nantes, •     .    •    •    33,000 

! Children  shot 500 
ChAiren  drowned 1,500 
Women  shot, 264 
Women  drowned, 500 
Priests  shot, 300 
Priests  drowned «...  460 
Nobles  drowned 1,400 
Artisans  drowned, 5,300 

Victims  at  Lyon, 81,000 

Total, 1,022,251 

I»  this  •numeration  are  not  comprehended  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  The  priests  and  nobles  gufllo- 

ntfimfi at  Versailles,  at  the  Abbey,  the  Carmes,  or  tined  are  only  2413.  while  the  persons  of  plebeian 

other  prisons  on  September  2,  the  victims  of  the  Gia-  origin  exceed  18.000  I    The  nobles  and  priests  put 

ei^reofATifrnon, those  shot  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  to  death  at  Nantes  were  only  2160 ;  while  the  infants 

or  the  persons  slain  in  the  little  town  of  Bedoiu,  of  drowned  and  shot  are  2000,  the  women  764,  and  the 

which  the  whole  population  perished.  [Prudhomme,  artisans  5300 !  So  rapidly  in  revolutionary  convul- 

Vict.  do  U  RsiT.  Chateaub.  Etnd.  Hist.  Pr.  96,  97.]  sions  does  the 'career  of  cruelty  reach  the  lower 

It  ia  in  an  especial  manner  remarkable  in  this  dis-  orders,  and  so  wide  spread  is  the  carnage  dealt  out 

auH  csitologue,  bow  large  a  proportion  of  the  victims  to  them,  compared  wiUi  that  which  they  have  songht' 

of  dM  BoTolalioa  were  penona  ia  the  middling  and  to  inflict  on  their  fuperion. 
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period.  The  active  part  of  the  bloody  faction  at  Paris  never  exceeded  a  few 
hundred  men ;  their  talents  were  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order,  nor  their 
weight  in  society  considerable;  yet  they  trampled  under  foot  all  theinflaeD- 
tial  classes,  ruled  mighty  armies  with  absolute  sway,  kept  200,000  of  their 
fellow-citizens  in  captivity,  and  daily  led  out  several  hundred  persons,  of  the 
best  blood  in  France,  to  execution.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  unity  of  action 
which  atrocious  wickedness  produces ;  such  the  consequence  of  rousing  the 
cupidity  of  the  lower  orders ;  such  the  ascendency  which  in  periods  of  anar- 
chy is  acquired  by  the  most  savage  and  lawless  of  the  people.  The  peaceable 
and  inoffensive  citizens  lived  and  wept  In  silence ;  terror  crushed  every  at- 
tempt at  combination ;  the  extremity  of  grief  subdued  even  the  firmest  hearts. 
In  despair  at  effecting  any  change  in  the  general  sufferings,  apathy  unirer- 
sally  prevailed,  the  people  sought  to  bury  their  sorrows  in  the  delirium  of 
present  enjoyments,  and  the  theatres  were  never  fuller  than  during  the^hole 
duration  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1 ) .  Ignorance  of  human  nature  can  alone  lead 
us  to  ascribe  this  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  French  character;  the  same  effects 
have  been  observed  in  all  parts  and  ages  of  the  world,  as  invariably  attending 
a  state  of  extreme  and  long-continued  distress. 

How,  then,  did  a  faction,  whose  leaders  were  so  extremely  contemptible 
in  point  of  numbers,  obtain  the  power  to  rule  France  with  such  absolute 
sway  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  was  by  an  expedient  of  the  plainest  kind, 
and  by  steadily  following  out  one  principle  so  obvious  that  few  have  sought 
for  the  cause  of  such  terrible  phenomena  in  its  application.  This  was  by 
promoting,  and  to  a  great  extent  actually  giving,  to  the  working-classes  the 
influence  and  the  possessions  of  all  the  other  orders  in  the  state.  Egestoi 
cupida  novarum  rerum,  was  the  maxim  on  which  they  acted;  it  was  to  this 
point,  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  those  to  whom  fortune  had  proved  ad- 
verse, that  all  their  measures  were  directed.  Their  principle  was  to  keep  the 
revolutionary  passions  of  the  people  constantly  awake  by  the  display  of  fresh 
objects  of  desire ;  to  represent  all  the  present  misery  which  the  system  of 
innovation  had  occasioned,  as  the  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  the 
holders  of  prop|rty  had  opposed  to  its  progress ;  and  to  dazzle  the  populace 
by  the  prospect  of  boundless  felicity,  when  the  revolutionary  equality  and 
spoliation  for  which  they  contended,  was  fully  established.  By  this  means, 
they  effectually  secured,  over  the  greater  part  of  France,  the  co-operation  of 
the  multitude;  and  it  was  by  their  physical  strength,  guided  and  called 
forth  by  the  revolutionary  clubs  and  committees  universally  established,  and 
-everywhere  composed  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Jacobin  fa'ction,  that  their 
extraordinary  power  was  supported.  This  system  succeeded  perfectly  as 
long  as  the  victims  of  spoliation  were  the  higher  orders  and  considerable 
holders  of  property;  it  was  when  they  were  exhausted,  and  the  edge  of  the 
guillotine  began  to  descend  upon  the  shopkeepers  and  the  more  opulent  of 
the  labouring  classes,  that  the  general  reaction  took  place  which  overturned 
the  reign  of  terror.  When  society  is  in  so  corrupt  and  profligate  a  form,  that 
a  faction,  qualified  by  their  talents  and  energy  to  take  the  lead  in  public 
affairs,  can  be  found  who  will  carry  on  the  government  on  their  principles, 
and  they  are  not  crushed  in  the  outset  by  an  united  effort  of  all  the  holders 
of  property,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  obtaining  temporary  success.  It  is  well  Ihit 
the  friends  of  order  of  every  political  persuasion,  and  they  are  to  be  found  is 

(1)  Loavet,  124>  12S.  Mercwr,  Tableau  de  Paris* 
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much  among  the  supporters  of  rationalfreedom  as  the  advocates  of  monar- 
chical power,  should  be  aware  of  the  deadly  weapon  which  is  in  the  posses- 
slon  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  wrest  it  from  their 
hands  the  moment  that  it  is  unsheathed :  and  it  would  be  fortunate  if  the 
agents  of  revolution  would  contemplate,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  fate 
of  Robespierre,  the  necessary  effects  of  using  it  to  their  country  and  them- 
selves. 

There  is  no  character,  however,  which  has  not  some  redeeming  points  : 
pure  unmixed  wickedness  is  the  creation  of  romance,  but  never  yet  appeared 
in  real  life.  Even  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  not  destitute  of  good  qualities  • 
history  would  deviate  equally  from  its  first  duty,  and  its  chief  usefulness,  if  ' 
it  did  not  bring  them  prominently  forward.  With  the  exception  of  some 
atrocious  characters,  such  as  Collbt-d'Herbois,  Fouchd,  Carrier,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  almost  entirely  guided  by  base  and  selfish  motives,  they 
were  in  general  men  possessed  of  some  qualities,  in  which  the  seeds  of  a 
noble  character  are  to  be  found.  In  moral  courage,  energy  of  character,  and 
decision  of  conduct,  they  yielded  to  none  in  ancient  or  modern  times  :  their 
heroic  resolution  to  maintain  amidst  unexampled  perils,  the  independence 
of  their  country,  was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Roman  patriotism.  If  this 
noble  desire  could  be  separated  from  the  obvious  necessity  of  repelling  the 
Allies  to  avoid  punishment  for  the  numberless  crimes  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, it  would  be  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration ;  mingled  as  it  ne- 
cessarily was  in  their  case,  with  a  large  portion  of  that  baser  alloy,  it  is  still  a 
redeeming  point  in  their  character.  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  were  selfish  or 
rapacious,  and  used  their  power  for  the  purposes  of  individual  lust,  or  pri- 
vate emolument ;  but  others,  among  whom  we  must  number  Robespierre  and 
St.-Just,  were  entirely  free  from  that  degrading  contamination,  and  in  the 
atrocities  they  committed,  were  governed,  if  not  by  public  principle,  at  least  ♦ 
by  private  alnbitlon.  Even  the  blood  which  they  shed  was  often  the  result, 
in  their  estimation,  not  so  much  of  terror  or  danger  as  of  overbearing  neces- 
sity :  they  deemed  it  essential  to  the  success  of  freedom ;  and  regarded  the 
victims  who  perished  under  the  guillotine,  as  the  melancholy  sacrifice  which 
required  to  be  laid  on  its  altars.  In  arriving  at  this  frightful  conclusion,  they 
were,  doubtless,  mainly  influenced  by  the  perils  of  their  own  situation ;  they 
massacred  others  because  they  were  conscious  that  death,  if  vanquished, 
justly  awaited  themselves,  but  still  the  weakness  of  humanity  in  their,  as  in 
many  similar  cases,  deluded  them  by  the  magic  of  words,  or  the  supposed 
influence  of  purer  motives,  and  led  them  to  commit  the  greatest  crimes, 
while  constantly  professing  the  noblest  intentions.  There  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing or  incredible  in  this :  we  have  only  to  recollect,  that  all  France  joined  in 
a  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  and  that  its  bravest  warriors  deemed  them- 
selves secure  from  eternal,  by  consigning  thousands  of  wretches  to  temporal 
flames :  we  have  only  to  go  back  in  imagination  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
the  Christian  warriors  putting  forty  thousand  unresisting  citizens  to  death  on 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  and  wading  to  the  Holy  Sepulclu-e  ankle-deep  in 
human  gore,  to  be  convinced  that  such  delusions  are  not  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular age  or  country,  but  that  they  are  the  universaj  offspring  of  fanaticism, 
whetlier  in  political  or  religious  contests.  The  writers  who  represent  the  Ja- 
cobins as  mere  blood-thirsty  wretches,  vultures,  insatiate  in  their  passion  for 
destruction,  are  well-meaning  and  amiable,  but  weak  and  ignorant  men ; 
unacquainted  with  the  real  working  of  delusion  or  wickedness  in  the  human 
II.  14 
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heart,  and  calculated  to  mislead,  rather  than  direct  future  ages  on  the 
approach  of  times  similar  to  that  in  which  they  obtained  their  ascendency. 
Vice  never  appears  in  such  colours :  it  invariably  conceals  its  real  deformity. 
If  other  states  are  ever  to  be  ruled  by  a  Jacobin  faction,  the  advent  of  their 
power  will  not  be  marked  by  sanguinary  professions,  or  the  hideous  display 
of  heartless  atrocity  (1) ;  it  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  warmest  expressions  of 
philanthropy,  by  boundless  hopes  of  felicity,  and  professions  of  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  great  principles  of  public  justice  and  general  happiness  (2). 

There  is  no  opinion  more  frequently  stated  by  the  annalists  and  historians 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  popular  side  in  France,  than  that  the  march  of  the 
Revolution  was  inevitable :  that  an  invincibre  fatality  attends  all  such  con- 
vulsions ;  and  that  by  no  human  exertions  could  its  progress  have  been 
changed,  or  its  horrors  averted.  Tlie  able  works  of  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  many 
others,  are  mainly  directed  to  this  end ;  and  it  constitutes,  in  their  estima- 
tion, the  best  apology  of  the  Revolution.  Never  was  an  opinion  more  errone- 
ous. There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  human  affairs  which  warrants  the 
conclusion,  that  improvement  necessarily  leads  to  revolution ;  and  that  in 
revolution,  a  succession  of  rulers,  each  more  sanguinary  and  atrocious  than 
the  preceding,  must  be  endured  before  the  order  of  society  is  restored.  It  is 
not  the  career  of  reform,  it  is  the  career  of  guilt  which  leads  to  these  conse- 
quences ;  this  deplorable  succession  took  place  in  France,  nqt  because  changes 
were  made,  but  because  boundless  crimes  in  the  course  of  these  changes 
were  committed.  The  partisans  of  liberal  institutions  have  fallen  into  a  capi* 
tal  error,  when,  in  their  anxiety  to  exculpate  the  actors  in  the  Revolation, 
they  have  laid  its  horrors  on  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  itself ;  to  do  so,  was  to 
brand  the  cause  of  freedom  with  infamy,  when  it  should  have  been  confined  to 
its  wicked  supporters.  It  was  the  early  commission  of  crime  by  the  leaden 
of  the  Revolution  which  precipitated  and  rendered  irretrievable  its  snhse- 
quent  scenes ;  the  career  of  passion  in  nations  is  precisely  similar  to  itsexcesses 

(1)  Lerasseur  de  la  Sarthe,  Vol.  i,  34>  80-  iii.  164f  f  erent  from  yrhat  is  generally  supposed :  He  had  a 
326-          "  plan,  after  having  oyertaroed  the  forions  factioM 

(2)  The  ablest  and  most  interesting  apology  for  vhom  he  required  to  combat,  to  have  retnroed  to  a 
the  Jacobins  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Levas-  system  of  order  and  moderation."  "  Some  tioie 
seur  de  la  Sarlhe,  himself  no  inconsiderable  actor  in  before  his  fall,"  said  Cambac^r^,  "he  proaouaced 

.  their  sanguinary  deeds.   It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  a  discourse  on  that  subject,  full  of  the  (j^reatcst 

have  such  a  work  to  do  justice  to  their  intentions  :  beauties  :  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  inserted  iathe 

and  it  is  a  favourable  symptom  of  the  love  of  im-  Moniteur,  and  all  traces  of  it  have,  in  coDseqaen<* 

partiality  in  the  human  heart  that  even  Robespierre  been  lost."— Las  Cases,  i.  366.    Levasscor  de  la 

and  St.-Just  have  had  their  defenders.    Napoleon  Sarlhe  also  strenuously  supports  the  same  opioion: 

was  of  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the  former  of  maintaining  that  Robespierre  was  cut  off  just  at  tu 

these  men  had  been  too  severely  bandied  by  subse*  moment  when  he   was  preparing  a  reton  to  a 

quent  writers.    *'He  was  of  opinion,"  says  Las  system  of  humanity- and  beneficence.— LevasMeA 

Cases,  "that  Robespierre  had  neither  talent,  nor  iv.  HO,   111.   If  this  be  true,  it  only  augments  tfce 

force,  nor  system ;  that  he  was  the  true  emissary  of  weight  of  the  moral  lesson  to  be  derived  from  Aetf 

the  Revolution,  who  was  sacrificed  the  moment  that  history,  that,  even  by  such  men,  a  return  to  onltf 

be  strove  to  arrest  it  in  its  course  :  the  fate  of  all  and  justice  was  felt  to  be  indispensable, 
those  who  before  himself  had  engaged  in  the  at-         Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  oa  Uw 

tempt,  but  that  he.  was  by  no  ineans  the  monster  point,  one  thing  seems  venr  clear,  that  Robespieira* 

that  was    commonly    believed."     "  Robespierre,"  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  that  w 

•aid.  he,  **  was  at  last  desirous  to  stop  the  public  contrary  opinions  expressed  by  so  naoy  of  his  ee«r 

executions.   He  had  not  been  at  the  Committees  for  temporaries  were  suggested  by  envy  or  horror.  » 

six  weeks  before  his  fall;  and  in  his  letters  to  his  is  impossible  in  any  other  way  to  accouot  wtf^^ 

brother,  who  was  attacheid  to  the  army  at  Nice,  lo.ng  dominion  over  France,  at  a  period  when  taks* 

which    1  myself  saw,    he    deplored  the  atrocities  of  every  sort  was  hurled  fohh  in  wild  coofusioo  le 

which  were  going  forward,  and  ruining  the  Revo-  the  great  central  arena  at  Paris.  His  speeches  aie 

lutlon  by  the  pity  which  they  excited.  Cambac^r^,  sufficient  indication  of  the  vigour  of  Ws  •«*» 

who  is  to  be  regaided  as  an  authority  for  that  epoch,  they  are    distinguished  in  many  instanoes  b/^ 

said  to  me  in  relation  to  the  condemnation  of  Ro-  nervous  eloquence,  a  fearless  energy,  a  """Pf  J^^ 

bespierre  :  *  Sirs,  tha^t  was  a  case  in  which  judg-  manly  cast  of  thou^kl*  verr  diifcreat  frooi  .■**  * 

mcnt  was  pronounced  without  hearing  the  accused.'  the  frothy  declamations  at  the  Txibaae. 

Toa  may  add  to  that,  that  his  inteations  w«rt  dif*  • 
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in  individuals,  and  subject  to  the  same  moral  laws.  If  we  would  seek  the 
key  to  the  frightful  aberrations  of  the  Revolution,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
exposition  by  the  great  English  divines,  of  the  career  of  guilty  designs  in  the 
individual ;  the  description  of  the  one  might  pass  for  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
other  (i).  There  is  a  necessity  to  which  both  are  subjected;  but.it  is  not  a 
blind  fatality  or  a  necessary  connection  between  change  and  convulsion,  but 
the  moral  law  of  nature,  that  vice,  whether  in  nations  or  private  men,  is 
made  to  work  out  its  deserved  punishment  in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for 
its  own  gratification. 

The  death  of  Hubert  and  the  anarchists  was  that  of  guilty  depravity ;  that  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Decemvirs,  of  sanguinary  fanaticism ;  that  of  Danton  and 
his  confederates,  of  stoical  infidelity ;  that  of  Madame  Roland  and  the  Giron- 
dists, of  feckless  ambition  and  deluded  virtue ;  that  of  Louis  and  his  family, 
of  religious  forgiveness.  The  moralist  will  contrast  the  different  effects  of 
Yirtue  and  wickedness  in  the  last  moments  of  life ;  the  Christian  will  mark 
with  thankfulness  the  superiority  in  the  supreme  hour,  to  the  sublimest  efforts 
of  human  virtue,  which  was  evinced  by  the  believers  in  his  own  faith. 


(l)  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage 
from  ilrchbishop  Tillotson :  —"  AH  vice  stands 
upon  a  precipice  ;  to  engage  in  any  sinfal  course 
is  to  ran  down  the  hill,  if  we  once  let  loose  the 
propensities  of  oar  nature,  we  cannot  gather  in  the 
feins  and  govern  them  as  we  please ;  it  -is  much 
easier  not  to  begin  a  bad  citurse,  than  to  stop  it  when 
begun.  'Tis  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  think  to  set 
bounds  to  himself  in  any  thing  that  is  bad ;  to  re- 
solve to  sin  in  number,  weight,  and  measnjre,  with 
sreat  temperance  and  discretion ;  that  he  will  com- 
mtt  this  sin,  and  then  give  over;  entertain  hut  this 
one  temptalion  and  after  that,  shut  the  door  and 
admit  uo  more.  Our  corrupt  hearts,  when  they  are 
•nee  set  in  motion,  are  like  the  raging  sea,  to  which 
•we  can  set  no  hounds,  nor  say  to  it :  Hitherto  shalt 
ihou  come  and  no  farther.  Sin  is  very  cunning  and 
deceitful,  and  does  strangely  gain  upon  men  when 
once  they  give  way  to  it.  It  i«  of  a  very  bewitch- 
ing nature,  and  hath  strange  arts  of  address  and 
intinuatioii.  The  ginn^  way  to  a  small  sin  docs 


marvellously  prepare  and  dispose  a  man  for  a 
greater.  By  giving  way  to  one  little  vice  after 
another,  the  strongest  resolution  inay  be  broken. 
'Tis  scarce  imaginable  of  what  force  a  single  bad 
action  is  to  produce  more  :  for  sin  is  very  teeming 
and  fruitful,  and  though  there  be  no  blessing  an< 
nexed  to  it,  yet  it  does  strangely  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. As  there  is  a  connection  of  one  virtne  with 
another,  so  cices  are  linked  together,  and  one  sin 
draws  many  after  it.  When  the  devil  tempts  a  man 
to  commit  any  wickedness,  he  does,  as  it  were,  lay 
a  long  train  of  sins,  and  if  the  first  temptation  take, 
they  give  fire  to  another.  Let  us  then  resist  Me 
beginnings  of  sin  :  because  we  have  then  most  power 
and  sin  least." — Tillotson,  Serm.  x.  Works,  i.  9], 
fol.  ed.— Thistanight  stand  for  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  downward  progress  of  the  revolutionary  passion 
in  nations:  philosophy  will  strive  in  vain  to  give  so 
clear  an  elucidation  of  the  causes  which  render  it, 
when  once  thoroughly  awakened*  so  destroctive  in 
its  career. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

'      INTIENAL  STATB  OF  FRANCB  DUB1N6  THX  BBIGM  OF  TBBBOR. 

ARGUMENT. 

Vast  Exertions  of  the  French  Government  during  the  Reign  of  Terror— Its  enormous  expes* 
dilure— Prodigious  Issue  of  ASsignals :  its  EfTecls— Their  rapid  Depreciation  -Origin  of  tlie 
Law  of  the  Maximum  on  Prices-^Great  increase  of  Disorders  and  Gambling  from  the  rapid 
changes  of  Prices— Forced  Requisitions  of  Grain,  Horses,  and  Carriages— Public  Bobbery 
for  support  of  Populace  of  Cities— The  immense  Burden  it  imposed  on  the  State— Forced 
Loans  from  the  Opulent  Classes— Confusion  of  the  old  and  Revolutionary  Debt— ConliDaed 
Fall  of  the  Assignats— Severe  Laws  against  Foreslallers  and  all  Public  Companies -Direful 
effects  of  these  T^ws— Excessive  Violence  of  the  People  from  the  Rise  of  Prices— Renewed 
Measures  of  Severity  by  the  Municipality— And  of  the  Convention— Establishment  of  (he 
Committee  of  Subsistence— Equalization  of  "W eights  and  Measures,  and  Decimal  Notalioo- 
Sunday  abolished— The  Decade  Established  -  Absolute  Powers  of  the  Committee  of  Pablie 
Safety  Grinding  oppression  on  the  poor— Their  Destituteand  Deplorable  Condition— People 
of  Paris  put  on  Reduced  Rations— Fresh  Arbitrary  Taxation  of  the  Opulent— Conversion  of 
the  Life  into  perpetual  Annuitants— Reflections  on  the  successive  Destruction  of  all  Glasses 
by  the  Revolution— But  it  necessarily  results  from  the  Developement  of  the  Revolntioiury 
Passion— Successive  steps  of  its  disastrous  progress;  irresistible  Power  which  made  the  one 
lead  to  the  other— Great  Effect  of  these  Changes  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Landed  Property 
of  France— Its  Effect  on  Population. 

The  internal  and  financial  situation  of  France,  during,  and  subsequent  to 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  is  equally  instructive  as  to  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  revolutions,  and  the  causes  of  the  military  events  which  subsequently 
occurred. 
So.  o?th'e    Nothing  could  have  enabled  the  French  government  to  make  head 
vernm1« '  ^gainst'the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  the  formidable  attack 
during  the    of  the  Europcau  powers  in  1793,  but  the  immense-levy  of  i,SO0,00Q 
TerrCn  ^     mcu  whlch  thcu  took  place,  the  confiscation  of  half  the  landed  pro* 
perty  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  unbounded  issue  of  assignats  on  the  security 
of  the  national  domains.  These  great  measures,  which  no  government  conW 
have  attempted,  but  during  the  fervour  of  a  revolution,  mutually  upheld 
each  other;  and  perpetuated  the  revolutionary  system  by  the  important  in- 
terests which  were  made  to  depend  on  its  continuance.  The  immense  levy 
of  soldiers  drew  off  almost  all  the  ardent  and  energetic  spirits,  and  not  only 
furnished  bread  to  the  multitudes  whom  the  closing  of  all  pacific  employ- 
ments had  deprived  of  subsistence,  but  let  off  in  immense  channels  the  in- 
flamed and  diseased  blood  of  the  nation ;  the  confiscation  of  the  land  placed 
funds  worth  above  t.700,000,000  sterling  at  the  disposal  of  the  gojeminent, 
which  they  were  enabled  to  squander  with  boundless  profusion  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  revolutionary  regime  at  home,  and  the  contest  with  its 
enemies  abroad;  the  extraordinary  issue  of  paper  to  the  amount  ultimately 
of  L.350,000,000,  which  always  enabled  the  Treasury  to  liquidate  its  demands, 
and  interested  every  holder  of  property  in  the  kingdom  in  the  suppcHrt  of  the 
national  domains,  the  only  security  on  which  it  res.teil.  During  the  unparal- 
leled and  almost  demoniac  energy  produced  by  thesudden  operation  of  these 
powerful  causes,  France  wiis  up.ci^uei'able;  ^dit  was  their  oomhinad 
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operation  which  brought  it  triumphant  through  that  violent  and  unprece- 
dented crisis  (i). 

^Z^tx.  E^^^P®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  much  reason  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
iJ^'irnN.  military  power  developed  by  France  during  this  eventful  period ; 
but  the  civil  force,  exerted  by  the  dictators  within  their  own  dominions, 
though  less  generally  known,  was,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable.  Fifty 
thousand  Revolutionary  Committees  were  soon  established  in  the  republic, 
and  embraced  above  500,000  m^nbers,  all  the  most  resolute  and  determined 
of  the  Jacobin  party.  Kach  of  these  individuals  received  three  francs  a-day  as 
bis  wages  for  seeking  out  victims  for  arrest  and  the  scaffold ;  and  their  annual 
charge  was  591,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.24,000,000  sterling  (2).  Between  the 
military  defenders  and  civil  servants  of  the  government,  almost  all  the  active 
and  resolute  men  in  France  were  in  the  pay  of  the  dictators;  and  the  whole 
starving  energy  of  the  country  fed  on  the  spoils  of  its  defenceless  opulence; 
*-a  terrible  system,  drawing  after  it  the  total  dissolution  of  society ;  capable 
of  being  executed  only  by  the  most  audacious  wickedness ;  but  never  likely 
when  it  is  attempted,  of  failing  for  a  time  at  least  of  success. 

"When  a  native  of  Louisiana,"  says  Montesquieu,  "wishes  to  obtain  the 
fruit  of  a  tree,  he  lays  the  axe  to  its  root :  behold  the  emblem  of  despotism !  ^^ 
He  little  imagined  how  soon  his  own  country  was  to  afford  a  signal  example 
of  this  truth/  This  system  of  revolutionary  activity  and  plunder,  produced 
astonishing  effects  for  a  limited  period,  just  as  an  individual  who,  in  a  few 
years,  squanders  a  great  fortune,  outshines  all  those  who  live  only  on  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  But  the  inevitable  period  of  weakness  soon  arrives; 
the  maniac  who  exerts  demoniac  strength,  cannot  in  the  end  withstand  the 
steady  efforts  of  intelligence;  the  career  of  extravagance  is  in  general  short ; 
bankruptcy  arrests  alike  the  waste  of  improvidence,  and  the  splendour  which 
attends  it, 

Prodigiou  Gambon,  the  minister  of  finance,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
^mu.\ta  made  an  important  and  astonishing  revelation  of  the  length  to 
£ffeet>.  which  the  emission  of  assignats  had  been  carried  under  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  The  national  expenses  had  exceeded  three  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  or  above  L.12,0Q0,000  a-month;  the  receipts  of  the  treasut^  during 
the.  disorder  which  prevailed,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum ;  and 
there  was  no  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  but  by  an  incessant  issue  of 
paper  money.  The  quantity  in  circulation  at  the  fall  of  Robespierre  amounted 
to  six  milliards,  four  hundred  millions,— about  L,300,000,000  sterling ; 
^hile  the  national  domains  were  still  worth  twelve  milliards,  or  above 
L.520,000,000  sterling  (3).  But  this  astonishing  issue  of  paper  could  not  con- 
tinue, without  introducing  a  total  confusion  of  property  of  every  sort.  All  the 
persons  employed  by  government^  both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
were  paid  in  the  paper  currency  at  par;  but  as  it  rapidly  fell,  from  the  enor- 
n»ous  quantity  in  circulation,  to  a  tenth  part,  and  soon  a  twentieth  of  its  real 
▼alue,  the  pay  received  was  merely  nominal,  and  those  in  the  receipt  of  the 
^gest  apparent  incomes  were  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Kchegru,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  north,  with  a  nominal  pay  of  four 
thousand  francs,  was  only  in  the  actual  receipt  on  the  Rhine,  in  1795,  of  two 
hundred  francs,  or  L.8  sterling  a-month  in  gold  or  silver;  a  smaller  sum  than 
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18  the  pay  of  an  English  lieutepant :  and  Hoche,  the  commander  of  100,000 
men,  the  army  of  la  Vendue,  besought  the  goyernment  to  send  him  a  horse, 
as  he  was  unable  to  purchase  one,  and  the  military  requisitions  had  exhausted 
all  those  in  the  country  where  he  commanded.  If  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  superior,  it  may  be  imagined  what  was  the  situation  of  the  hiferior 
officers,  and  private  soldiers;  while  in  their  own  country  they  were  literally 
starving;  and  the  necessity  of  conquest  was  felt  as  strongly,  to  enable  them  to 
live  (1)  on  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  as  to  avert  the  sword  of  desolation 
from  the  frontiers  of  France. 
TbcirnpiA  Thls  coustaut  and  increasing  depreciation  of  the  assignats  pro- 
tion!^  *'  duced  its  natural  and  unavoidable  effect  in  a  great  enhancement  of 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  all  the  articles  of  human  consumption.  The  i9- 
tignafs  were  not  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  the  national  doma:ins,  because 
the  holders  were  distrustful  of  the  security  of  (he  revolutionary  title,  which 
they  could  alone  receive,  as  their  issue  continued  at  the  rate  of  L.  10,000,000 
sterling  a-month ;  of  course  the  market  became  gorged,  and  the  value  of  the 
assignats  rapidly  declined.  Though  this  depreciation  was  unavoidable,  the 
Convention  endeavoured  to  arrest  it,  and  enacted  the  punishment  of  six 
years  of  irons  against  any  who  should  exchange  any  quantity  of  sUver  or  gold 
for  a  greater  nominal  value  of  assignats ;  or  should  ask  a  larger  price  for  any 
articles  of  merchandize,  if  the  price  was  paid  in  paper,  than  if  paid  in  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  forced  attempt  to  sustain  the 
value  of  the  assignats  was  totally  nugatory;  and  the  consequences  soon  be- 
came fatal  to  many  classes  of  persons.  Debtors  of  every  description  hastened 
to  discharge  their  obligations;  and  the  creditors,  compelled  to  accept  paper 
at  par,  which  was  not  worth  a  fifth  or  a  tenth,  at  last  not  an  hundredth,  of  its 
nominal  value,  were  defrauded  of  the  greater  part  of  their  property.  The 
working  classes,  whose  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  general  stagnation  of 
industry,  had  by  no  means  risen  in  proportion  to  this  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
assignats,  found  themselves  miserably  off  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  while  the 
farmers,  raising  the  price  of  their  provisions,  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  paper,  soon  elevated  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labouring  poor. 
This  state  of  things,  so  opposite  to  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  as  the 
result  of  a  revolution,  excited  the  most  vehement  discontent  among  the  work- 
ing classes;  they  ascribed  it  all,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  the  efforts  of  fore- 
stallers,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries  that  they  should  be  led  out  to  the 
guillotine  (2). 

It  became  then  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  maximm: 
powerful  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was,  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
Origin  of  the  public  dlsconteuts  would  have  endangered  its  existence.  Corn  wis 
wlTimum'on  Indccd  uot  awauting,  but  the  farmers,  dreading  the  tumult  and 
Prices.  violence  of  the  markets,  and  unwilling  to  part  with  their  produce 
at  the  nominal  value  of  the  assignats,  refused  to  bring  it  to  the  towns.  To 
Miy  4»  1793.  such  a  pitch  did  this  evil  arise4n  the  beginning  of  May  1793,  that 
the  Convention  were  forced  to  issue  a  decree,  compelling  the  farmers  and 
grain-merchants  to  declare  what  slock  they  had  in  their  possession,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  public  markets  at  a  price  fixed  by  each  commune.  Domiciliary 
visits  were  authorized ,  to  inspect  the  stock  of  each  holder  of  grain,  and  fei« 
returns  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole.  In  addition  to  this,  the  distri- 

(I)  Th.  viii.  103,  415, 446.  -  (2)  Th.  v.  I4T,  I4P. 
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bntion  of  bread  by  tbe  l>akers  was  provided  for  in  the  most  minute  manner ; 
no  one  could  obtain  bread  without  producing  a  carte  de  streU,  issued  by  the 
Reyolutionary  Committees ;  and  on  that  carte  was  inscribed  the  number  of 
his  family,  and  the  quantity  to  be  delivered  to  each  member.  Finally,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scandalous  scenes  which  generally  took  place  at  the  bakers* 
doors,  it  was  enacted,  that  each  bread  shop  should  have  a  rope  attached  to 
It;  each  person,  as  he  arrived,  was  obliged  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  remain 
quietly  there  till  all  before  him  wertf  served.  But  in  the  struggles  of  discontent 
and  famine,  the  cord  was  frequently  broken ;  fierce  conflicts  ensued,  and  no- 
thing but  a  prompt  interposition  of  military  force  was  able  to  restore  tran- 
quillity (1).  To  such  minute  and  vexatiousTegulations  are  governments  re- 
duced when  they  once  violate  the  freedom  of  human  action ;  and  to  such  a 
load  of  fetters  do  the  people  subject  themselves  when  they  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  insane  passion  for  democratic  power. 
Great  in- ,  All  thc  othcr  articlcs  of  life  besides  corn  speedily  rose  with  the 
Si^Mera  increased  issue  of  the  assignats,  and  the  people  persisted  in  ascri- 
biiuig^"from  ^*^&  *®  forestallers  the  natural  consequences  of  a  depreciated  cir- 
therapid^  culatiou.  Frightful  tumults  arose ;  the  boats  which  descended  the 
Pricw!  °  Seine  with  groceries,  fruits,  and  wood,  were  seized  and  plundered ; 
by  the  advice  of  Marat,  they  on  one  occasion  rose  and  plundered  all  the  con- 
fectioners'shops.  Terrified  at  the  continual  recurrence  of  those  disorders,  the 
capitalists  declined  investing  their  money  in  purchases  of  any  sort;  and  the 
shares  in  foreigji  mercantile  companies  rose  rapidly  from  the  increased  de- 
mand for  them,  as  the  only  investment  affording  a  tolerable  degree  of  se- 
curity (2)  : — another  striking  proof  of  the  consequences  of  the  disorders 
consequent  on  popular  ambition,  and  their  tendency  to  turn  from  the  people 
the  reservoirs  by  which  their  industry  is  maintained. 

During  the  perils  and  chances  of  a  revolution,  the  tendency  to  gambling  of 
every  sort  prodigiously  increased.  Men  who  had  the  sword  of  Damocles  con- 
tinually suspended  over  their  heads,  sought  to  make  the  most  of  the  numer- 
ous chances  of  making  money,  which  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  assignats, 
and  the  boundless  profusion  of  articles  of  luxury  brought  into  the  market  by 
the  ruin  of  their  owners,  naturally  occasioned.  The  Bourse  of  Paris  was 
crowded  with  bankers,  revolutionists,  ci-devant  priests,  ruined  nobles,  and 
adventurers  of  every  description,  who  sometimes  made  enormous  gains,  and 
passed  a  life  of  debauchery  with  actresses,  opera  dancers,  and  abandoned 
women  of  every  description,  whom  the  dissolution  of  society  had  brought  in 
contact  with  those  who  had  risen  for  the  moment  on  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
Such  was  the  universal  dissolution  of  manners,  arising  from  the  dread  of 
popular  jealousy,  that  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  lived  pub- 
licly with  mistresses,  who  became  possessed  of  much  of  the  influence  in  the 
state.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  blasting  sus- 
picion of  their  being  Christians  and  Royalists  (3). 
Forc<>d  The  forced  requisitions  of  horses,  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
JJIJoli*"^"*' stores  of  every  sort  from  the  people,  soon  proved  the  source  of  in- 
1793.  finite  and  most  vexatious  burdens.  In  August  1793,  eighteen  com- 
missioners were  nominated  by  the  Convention,  with  powers  to  require  from 
the  primary  assemblies  in  every  part  of  France,  unlimited  supplies  of  men, 
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horses,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  The  principle  founded  on  was,  that  the 
men  and  animals,  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  should  alone 
he  preserved,  and  that  all  the  remainder  might  be  seized  for  the  purposes  of 
the  republic.  All  the  horses  of  draught  and  burden,  not  absolutely  required 
by  the  cultivators  or  manufacturers,  were  seized  for  the  State;  all  the  arms 
of  every  description,  appropriated  by  the  government  Commissioners;  the 
great  hotels  of  the  emigrants  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State,  converted 
into  vast  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  clothing,  or  equipment  for 
the  armies,  or  magazines  for  the  storing  of  subsistence  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  principal  manufactory  of  arms  was  established  at  Paris,  and  the 
whole  workmen  in  iron  and  jewellery  pressed  into  its  service.  It  soon  became 
capable  of  sending  forth  a  thousand  muskets  a-day.  To  such  a  length  did  the 
dictators  carry  their  principle  of  managing  every  thing  of  their  own  autho- 
rity, that  they  compelled  a  return  of  the  whole  subsistence  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  purchase  it  all,  and  distribute  it  either  to 
the  armies,  or  at  a  low  price  to  the  imperious  citizens  of  the  towns  (4). 

This  system  of  forced  requisitions  gave  the  government  the  command  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  wasen- 
gf  Grain^^  forccd  wlth  mercllcss  severity.  Not  only  grain,  but  horses,  carriages, 
Carriages,  aud  couveyancos  of  every  sort,  were  forcibly  taken  from  the  culti- 
vators;  and  as  the  payment  they  received  was  merely  in  assignats,  it  in  truth 
amounted  to  nothing.  These  exactions  excited  the  most  violent  discontent, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  give  it  vent;  to  have  expressed  dissatisfaction,  wonld 
immediately  have  led  to  a  denunciation  at  the  nearest  Revolutionary  Ckun- 
mittee,  and  put  the  com  plainer  in  imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  To  complete 
the  burden,  the  democratic  power,  incessant  clamour,  and  destitute  situation 
of  the  people  in  the  great  towns,  rendered  it  indispensable  to  adopt  some 
general  measures  for  their  relief;  and  the  only  method  which  was  found 
effectual,  was  to  put  the  great  cities  on  the  same  footing  withjlhe  armies,  and 
give  the  agents  of  government  the  right  of  making  forced  requisitions  for 
their  support  (2). 
pubiicjob.  j})e  maintenance  of  such  immense  bodies  of  men  soon  came  to  be 
support  of  of  itself  equal  to  the  whole  administration  of  an  ordinary  govem- 
popu^tce  o  jjjgjjj  ^  board  was  appointed  of  five  directors,  who  soon  had  ten 
thousand  persons  in  their  daily  pay,  incessantly  occupied  in  enforcing  these 
requisitions  for  the  support  of  the  great  cities.  That  erf  Paris  was  of  itself  an 
army.  No  less  than  636,000  persons  daily  received  rations  at  the  public  of- 
fices, amounting  to  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  sacks  of  meal; and 
the  attention  of  government  was  incessantly  directed  towards  keeping  the 
citizens  in  good  humour  by  regularity  in  their  distribution.  The  losses  sos- 
tained  by  the  agriculturists  in  providing  for  this  daily  consumption  were 
enormous ;  the  cost  of  producing  their  grain  had  augmented  tenfold  by  the 
depreciation  of  paper,  and  yet  they  were  only  paid  the  former  price  by  the 
requisitionists.  The  farmers  were  obliged  to  pay  ten  francs  a-day  to  their 
labourers  instead  of  one  franc,  as  in  1790,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  same 
proportion ;  yet  they  were  compelled  to  part  with  their  grain,  at  the  price 
fixed  by  the  maximum,  to  the  imperious  and  needy  multitudes  in  the  towns. 
In  other  words,  nine-tenths  of  the  subsistence  daily  consumed  in  Paris  was 

(1)  Th.  V.  183,  188.   Hist,  de  la  Conv.  iii.  23T,        (2)  Th.  vi!.41. 
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extorted  without  payment  from  the  cultivators  in  the  country,  and  the  cries 
of  the  sufferers  stifled  by  the  prospect  of  the  guillotine ;  a  striking  instance  of 
the  grinding  oppression  exercised  even  over  their  own  class  by  the  sovereign 
multitude  when  they  once  obtain  the  ascendency,  and  the  state  of  subjection 
to  which,  in  the  progress  of  revolutions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  inva- 
riably fall  to  the  citizens  of  towns  (i ). 
me^"bor.  ^^^  ncccssity  of  feeding  the  sovereign  multitude  entailed  other 
?'?j'*'":v  expenses  of  a  more  serious  kind  on  the  Convention,  and  consti- 

tatira  on  tne        ",,  '«i.  t,         ^  •!  « 

.  State.  tuted  a  large  part  of  their  neyer-endmg  financial  embarrassments. 
Government  bought  grain  from  foreigners  for  twenty-one  francs  the  quintal, 
and  retailed  it  to  the  populace  for  fourteen ;  the  cessation  of  agricultural 
labour  in  a  great  part  of  the  country  rendered  it  indispensable  to  carry  on 
this  ruinous  commerce  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  losses  thence  accruing  to 
the  state  were  stated  by  Gambon  as  enormous.  The  expence  of  feeding  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  soon  became  almost  as  great  as  maintaining  its  fourteen 
arniics.  The  Gonvention  introduced  the  ruinous  system  of  distributing  every 
day,  to  every  citizen  of  Paris,  a  pound  of  bread  a-day,  at  the  price  of  three 
sous  in  assignats ;  a  burden  which,  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  paper,  soon 
became  almost  as  great  as  that  of  supporting  them  altogether  (2). 
Forced  At  thc  commeuccment  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  government 
{w%)uieat  adopted  the  plan  of  a  forced  loan  from  the  opulent  classes.  This 
classes.  ^Aj^  ^^s  imposed  on  an  ascending  scale,  increasing  according  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  individuals ;  and  out  of  an  income  of  50,000  francs,  or  about 
L.2000  a-year,  they  took,  in  1792,  36,000  francs,  or  about  L.1600.  This  im- 
mense burden  was  calculated  as  likely  to  produce  at  once  a  milliard  of  francs, 
or  L.40,000,000  sterUng,  and  as  a  security  for  this  advance,  the  persons  taxed 
received  assignats,  or  were  inscribed  as  public  creditors  on  the  GrandrLivre 
of  the  French  funds;  a  security,  in  either  case,  depending  entirely  on  the 
success  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  proved  in  the  end  almost  elusory  (3). 
Confusion  of  Thc  pubHc  crcditors  of  every  description  continued  to  be  paid  in 
Ri^SIftion?  assignats  at  par,  notwithstanding  their  having  fallen  to  a  tenth  of 
ary  Debt,  n^^i^  nomiual  value ;  in  other  words,  they  received  only  a  tenth 
part  of  what  was  really  due  to  them.  To  perpetuate  still  farther  the  depen- 
dence of  the  public  creditors  of  every  description  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  plan  was  projected  by  Gambon,  and  adopted  by  the  Gonvention, 
of  compelling  all  holders  of  stock  to  surrender  to  government  their  titles  to 
it,  and  in  lieu  of  every  other  written  right,  they  were  merely  inscribed  oti 
the  Grand-Livre,oi  the  French  debt ;  and  an  extract  of  that  inscription  con- 
stituted thereafter  the  sole  title  of  the  proprietor.  Most  severe  laws  were  en- 
acted to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  older  titles  to  the  stock,  which  were  im- 
mediately burned,  and  if  a  year  elapsed,  without  this  being  done^  the  capital 
was  forfeited.  All  the  capital  sums  owing  by  the  state  were  converted  into 
perpetual  annuities,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  so  that  a  stock  of  1000  francs 
was  inscribed  in  the  book  for  a  perpetual  annuity  of  50  francs^  and  govern- 
ment for  ever  relieved  of  the  burden  of  discharging  the  principal  sums.  ^'  In 
this  manner,^'  saidGambon,^^  the  debt  contracted  by  despotism  becomes  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  contracted  since  the  Revolution ;  and  I  defy  despotic 
power,  should  it  ever  revive,  to  distinguish  its  ancient  creditors  from  those 
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(D  Tli.  Tii.  233, 237.  Hist,  de  la  Conv.  lii.  180,        (2)  Th.  vii.  137.  Lac.  xiii.  42. 
to.  (3)  Hist,  de  la  Conr.  iii.  :^50,  300.    Th.  tH.  203. 
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of  the  new  rigime.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  compleM,  yon  will  see  the 
capitalist  who  now  desires  the  restoration  of  a  King,  because  he  has  a  King 
for  a  debtor,  and  who  fears  that  he  will  lose  his  fortune  if  be  is  not  reesta- 
blished, desire  equally  Tchemently  the  preservation  of  the  Republic,  when 
his  private  interests  are  irrecoverably  wound  up  in  its  preservation  (i)." 
The  whole  creditors,  both  Royal  and  Republican,  were  paid  only  in  assi^ats, 
which  progressively  fell  to  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  a  hundredth,  and  at  last,  in  1797, 
to  a  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  their  nominal  value;  so  that  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  the  payment  was  entirely  elusory,  and  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy had  in  &ct  existed  many  years  before  it  was  formally  declared  by  the 
Directory. 
contmufd     All  the  measures  of  government,  how-  vigorous  and  despotic 
aLi^s^   soever,  proved  inadequate  to  sustain  the  falling  value  of  the  assi- 
gnats,  or  keep  down  the  price  of  provisions,  or  articles  of  daily  consumption. 
To  effect  the  object,  they  had  recourse  to  new  and  still  more  oppressive  regu- 
lations. To  destroy  the  competition  of  rival  companies,  which  prevented  the 
direction  of  capital  towards  the  purchase  of  the  national  domains,  they  abo- 
lished, by  decree,  all  life  insurance  societies,  and  all  companies  of  every 
description,  of  which  the  shares  were  transferable  from  hand  to  hand;  they 
declared  traitors  to  their  country  all  those  who  placed  their  funds  in  any  in- 
vestments in  countries  with  which  the  Republic  was  at  war;  and  condemned 
to  twenty  years  of  irons  every  person  convicted  of  refusing  payment  of  any 
debt  in  assignats,  or  entering  into  any  transaction  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived at  less  than  their  nominal  value.  They  ordered  that  the  bells  of  the 
churches  should  every  where  be  melted  down  into  sous  pieces,  to  answer 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  peasantry ;  and  passed  a  decree,  which  ranked 
Seven  uwe  forestalling  with  capital  crimes,  and  punished  it  with  death.  By 
fSI^taUm    this  last  law,  it  was  declared  that  every  one  was  to  be  considered  as 
iio^olmpa^   *  forestaller,  who  withdrew  from  circulation  merchandise  of  pri- 
»*«^  mary  necessity,  without  immediately  exposing  them  to  public  side. 

The  articles  declared  to  be  of  primary  necessity,  were  bread,  wine,  butcher- 
meat,  grain,  oats,  vegetables,  fruits,  coal,  wood,  butter,  cheese,  linen,  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  dress  of  every  description  except  silks.  To  carry  into  execo* 
tion  this  iniquitous  decree,  the  most  inquisitorial  powers  were  conferred  on 
the  Commissaries  named  by  the  Commune.  Every  merchant  was  obliged,  at 
their  summons,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  goods  contained  in  his  warebonses; 
these  declarations  were  liable  to  be  checked  at  any  hour  by  domiciliary 
visits;  and  any  fraud  or  concealment  was  declared  punishable  withdealh. 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Communes,  were  authorized  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  all  these  articles  were  to  be  sold ;  and  if  the  necessary  cost 
of  the  manufacture  was  such  as  to  render  the  price  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people,  they  were  still  to  be  exposed  to  sale,  at  such  a  reduced  price  as 
might  bring  them  within  their  means  (2).  An  atrocious  edict,  pressing  «ith 
unparalleled  severity  upon  the  industrious  classes,  merely  to  gratify  the 
needy  and  clamorous  multitude  on  whom  the  government  depended,  apd 
which,  if  it  had  subsisted  long  in  force,  would  have  destroyed  all  the  indos- 
try  of  France,  and  handed  over  the  people  to  the  unmitigated  horrors  of 
actual  famine. 


(t)  Th.  V.  147, 191,  !M.    Hist.  d«  la  Conv.  iii.         (2)  Th.r. 204—207. 
300-319. 
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^^^f  These  eitraTagant  measures  had  not  been  many  months  in  ope* 
>  tb^  uws.  ration,  before  they  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  shops  in  Paris^  and  all  the  principal  towns,  were  shut; 
business  of  every  sort  was  at  a  stand;  the  laws  of  the  maximum,  and  against 
forestallers,  had  spread  terror  and  distrust  as  much  among  the  middling 
classes,  who  had  commenced  the  Revolution,  as  the  guillotine  had  among 
nobles  and  priests,  who  had  been  its  earliest  victims.  The  retail  dealers,  who 
had  purchased  their  stock  from  the  wholesale  merchants  before  the  macoU 
mam,  and  at  a  price  higher  than  that  allowed  by  the  new  Tariff,  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  terror  of  death,  to  sell  at  a  loss  to  themselves,  and  saw  their 
fortunes  gradually  melting  away  in  their  daily  transactions.  Even  those  who 
had  laid  in  their  stock  after  the  imposition  of  the  maximum,  were  in  no  bet- 
ter situation,  for  that  regulation  had  only  fixed  their  price  when  retailed  to 
the  public;  but  as  it  had  not  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  previous  manufac* 
tare  was  to  be  accomplished,  nor  the  necessary  transport  and  storing  it  in 
their  warehouses  effected,  and  as  their  operations  were  necessarily  .paid  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  currency,  the  subsequent  sale  at 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  maximum 'entailed  ruinous  losses  on  the  tradesmen. 
The  co.nsequence  was,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shops  were  everywhere 
closed;  and  those  who  continued  to  do  business,  did  so  only  by  fraud;  the 
worst  articles  alone  exposed  to  public  sale  at  the  legal  price,  and  the  best 
reserved  for  those  who  were  willing  in  secret  to  pay  their  real  value  (i). 
SxcessiTe  Thc  peoplc,  who  perceived  these  frauds,  and  witnessed  the  closing 
th?p"opi?  ef  so  great  a  number  of  shops,  were  transported  with  fury,  and 
riSTo?'  besieged  the  Convention  with  the  most  violent  petitions,  insisting 
^^^'  that  the  dealers  should  be  compelled  to  reopen  their  shops,  and 
continue  to  sell  as  usual,  in  spite  of  any  loss  they  might  sustain.  They 
denounced  the  butchers,  who  were  accused  of  selling  unwholesome  meat; 
the  bakers,  who  furnished  coarse  bread  for  the  poor,  and  fine  for  the  rich ; 
the  wine-merchants,  who  diluted  their  liquors  by  the  most  noxious  drugs; 
the  salt  merchants,  the  grocers,  the  confectioners,  who  conspired  together  to 
adulterate  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Ghau- 
mette,  the  Procureur-G^n^ral,  supported  their  demands  in  a  violent  speech. 
«*  We  sympathize,"  said  he,  "  with  the  evils  of  the  people,  because  we  are 
the  people  ourselves;  the  whole  council  is  composed  of  Sans-Gulottes;  it  is 
the  sovereign  multitude.  We  care  not  though  our  heads  fall,  provided  poste- 
rity will  deign  to  collect  our  skulls.  It  is  not  the  Gospel  which  I  invoke,  it  is 
Plato.  He  that  strikes  with  the  sword,  should  be  struck  with  the  sword;  he 
that  strikes  with  poison  should  be  struck  with  poison ;  he  that  famishes  the 
people  should  die  of  famine.  If  subsistence  and  articles  of  merchandise  are 
a  wanting,  from  whom  shall  the  people  seize  them?  From  the  Gonvention? 
Oct.  14, 1793.  No.  From  the  constituted  authorities?  No.  They  will  take  them 
from  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants.  It  is  arms,  and,  not  gold,  which  is 
wanted  to  set  in  motion  our  manufactories;  the  world  must  know  that  the 
giant  people  can  crush  all  its  mercantile  speculations.  Rousseau  has  said, 
when  the  people  have  nothing  to  eat,  they  will  eat  the  rich  (2).  . 
fiZlZt  of  Intimidated  by  such  formidable  petitioners,  the  Assembly  and  the 
Severity  by  ^Municipality  adopted  still  more  rigorous  measures.  Hitherto  they 
lUloityr "" '  had  only  fixed  the  price  of  articles  of  necessity  in  a  manufactured 

(i )  Th.  T.  390,  400.  (2)  Th.  ▼.  403.  Hisl.  de  la  Cony.  iii.  409,  487. 
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State,  now  they  resolved  to  fix  the  price  of  die  raw  material;  and  the  idea 
was  eyen  entertained  of  seizing  the  material  and  the  workmen  alike  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  and  converting  all  France  into  one  vast  manufactory  hi 
the  employment  of  government.  The  Communes  declared  that  every  mer- 
chant who  had  been  engaged  in  business  for  above  a  year,  who  either 
abandoned  or  diminished  it,  should  be  sent  to  prison  as  a  suspected  person; 
the  prices  which  the  merchant  could  exact  from  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer 
from  the  customer,  were  minutely  fixed ;  the  Revolutionary  Committees  were 
alone  permitted  to  issue  tickets,  authorizing  purchases  of  any  sort;  one 
species  of  bread,  of  coarse  quality,  was  only  allowed  to  be  baked;  and  to 
prevent  the  scandalous  scenes  which  daily  occurred  at  the  bakers*  shops, 
where  a  number  of  the  poor  passed  a  part  of  the  night  with  the  cord  in  their 
hands,  it  was  enacted  that  the  distribution  should  commence  with  the  hst 
arrived;  a  regulation  which  only  changed  the  direction  of  the  tumult.  These 
regulations  were  speedily  adopted  from  the  Municipality  of  Paris  over  all 
France  (1). 
And  or  the  The  Convention  adopted  the  still  more  hazardous  step  of  fixing 
coDvenuoo.  ^j^g  prime  cost  of  all  articles  of  rude  produce.  The  price  was  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  1790,  augmented  by  certain  fixed  rates  for  the 
profit  of  the  different  hands  through  which  they  passed,  before  reactiing  the 
consumer.  To  carry  into  execution  the  numerous  regulations  on  this  subject, 
menfofVhe  ^  commissloH  of  subsistence  and  provisioning  was  appointed,  with 
JfSIblut.*  ahsolute  powers,  extending  over  all  France ;  it  was  charged  with 
«a<^e.  tho  cxecutiou  of  thc  tariffs,  with  the  superintendence  of  the  conduct 

of  the  municipalities  in  that  particular;  with  continually  receiving  state- 
ments of  the  quantity  of  subsistence  in  the  country,  and  the  places  where  it 
existed ;  with  transporting  it  from  one  quarter  to  another,  and  providing 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  armies,  and  the  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of 
transpon  (2). 
Equaiication  Spccuktion  of  cvcry  sort,  even  the  gambling  of  the  Bourse,  wis 
wom!?."  towards  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  almost  destroyed.  The 
Dfdmar"^    bankers  and  merchants,  accused  on  all  sides  of  elevating  prices, 
Noution.    and  seeing  some  of  their  number  daily  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  de- 
serted the  exchange,  and  sought  for  an  asylum  in  the  solitude  of  their 
homes.   The  company  of  the  Indies,  the  last  existing  mercantile  establish- 
ment, was  abolished  (3) ;  government  resolved  to  have  no  investment  for 
capital  but  the  purchase  of  the  national  domains  (4). 

(i)  Th.  V.  404,  405.  th«n  with  a  food  for  fury  ▼aried  by  llie day. be»»te 

(2)  Th  V.  405,  406.  the  sensual  stale  of  intoxication  from  which  \m 

(3)  Th.  V.  409.  410.  are  rarely  free.     They  have  made  lhepri«ts  » 

(4)  The  preceding  deUils,  all  taken  from. the  people  formally  abjure  the  Divinity;  they  m« 
Republican  writers  of  France,  demonstrate  that  the  estranged  them  from  every  civil,  moral,  and  sow 
picture  drawn  by  a  contemporary  writer  was  not  or  even  natural  and  instinctive  sentiment,  mW» 
overcharged ;  and  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  had  and  practice,  and  have  rendered  them  systennlicag 
justly  discerned,  thmngh  the  fumes  of  democracy,  savages,  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  W 
the  galling  bandage  it  was  inflicting  on  mankind,  instrnments  of  any  sober  and  virtooos  arf»B||«»<»» 
"The  state  of  France,"  says  he,  "is  perfectly  or  to  be  reconciled  to  any  state  of  order,  uaaeraiy 
simple.  It  consists  of  but  two  descriptions ;  the  op-  name  whatwever. 

pressors  and  the  oppressed.  "  The   oth«    description— the   •W'^'J" 

"  The  first  has  the  whole  aulLorily  of  the  stote  in  people  of  some  property ;  they  are  the  small  reuo 

their  hands;  all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of  the  of  the  persecuted  landed  interest;  they  «»  t^ 

public,  all  theconfiscationsof  individuals  and  cor-  burghers  and  the  fanners.    By  the  very  *"*T" 

porations.     They  have  taken  the  lower  sort  from  stance  of  their  being  of  some  property,  *°°"2 

their  oecupations,  and  have  put  them  into  pay,  that  numerous  in  some  points  of  view,  they  ^■"°* 

they  may  form  them  into  a  body  of  Janissaries  to  very  considerable  as  a  number.  In  c»**^Jf^!f^ 


over>rule  and  awe  property.    The  heads  of  these     of  their  occnpations  renders  them  '*•*■•*'*,£, 
wretches  they  never  saffered  to  cool.    They  supply     feeble ;  in  the  country,  it  confines  th««  1»  »" 
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Grio^ios  ^01*  ^As  it  only  on  the  opulent  classes  that  the  reTK>lutionary 
J5*thr*°°  enactments  pressed  with  severity ;  they  were  equally  opin^essive  to 
'<»'^'  the  poorest.  Never,  in  truth,  were  the  labouring  poor  subjected 
to  so  many  and  such  vexatious  restraints,  or  obedience  to  them  enforced  by 
such  numerous  and  sanguinary  punishments.  No  one  ventured  to  indulge  in 
any  luxury,  or  abandon  himself  to  any  gratification ,.  metallic  currency  had 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  poor  received  their  wages  merely  in  paper  cur» 
rency,  with  which  they  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life.  If 
th^y  were  shopkeepers,  they  were  compelled  to  sell  at  a  fictitious  price ;  if 
they  were  purchasers,  they  were  under  the  i^ecessity  of  buying  the  most 
wretched  articles,  because  the  best  were  withdrawn  by  the  effect  oif  the  forced 
saJes  enjoined  by  government.  Only  one  kind  of  bread,  of  the  blackest  and 
coarsest  kind,  was  to  be  had,  and  that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  but 
by  receiving  tickets  from  the  Revolutionary  Committees,  by  waiting  half  the 
Bight,  or  for  hours  during  the  day,  at  the  doors  of  the  bakers,  with  a  rope  in 
then- hands.  The  names  of  the  weights  and  measures,  of  the  days  and  months, 
were  changed ;  the  labouring  poor  had  only  three  Sundays  in  the  month 
instead  of  four;  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  were 
at  an  end  (i). 

Their  dMti^  All  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  after  some  time, 
S^ritTie  ***"  became  insufficient  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  subsistence. 
condiuon.  Commorco  escaped  the  ruinous  law  of  the  maximum,  and  it  escaped 
it  in  the  most  disastrous  of  all  ways,  by  a  total  cessation.  Want  of  the  severest 
]und  was  experienced  in  every  branch  of  human  consumption ;  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  butcher-meat  failed,  and  as  it  could  still  be  publicly  sold  only  at 
the  maximum,  the  butchery  exposed  only  the  most  unwholesome  kind  of 
^ood,  and  reserved  that  of  the  better  sort  for  clandestine  sale.  The  evil  soon 
extended  to  other  articles ;  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  butter,  and  fish,  disap- 
peared from  the  markets.  Bands  of  persons  travelled  far  on  the  high-roads, 
and  met  them  as  they  were  approaching  Paris,  where  they  were  clandes- 
tinely purchased  at  prices  far  above  the  maximum,  for  the  use  of  the  opulent 
cksses.  The  people  were  animated  with  the  most  violent  indignation  at  these 
practices,  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  the  Commune  enacted  that  no  butchers 
should  he  permitted  to  go  out  to  meet  the  cattle  on  their  way  to  the  markets ; 
that  no  meat  should  be  bought  or  sold  but  at  the  established  stalls ;  and  that 
no  crowd  should  be  allowed  to  collect  round  the  butchers^  doors  before  six 


ftmn  fbr  subsistence.    The  National  Guards  are  ill  tlieir  power,  his  wife  and  children  are  cruelly  to 

ckapged  and  reformed,     lireiy  thing  saspicious  in  answer  for  it.    It  is  by  means  of  these  hostages  that 

the  description  of  which  they  were  con^pojied  is  they  keep  tlie  troops,  which  they  force  by  masses 

riforously  disarmed.    Committees,  called  of  vigi*  (as  they  rail  it)  inio  ihe  field — true  to  their  colours. 

lance  and  safety,  are  every  where  formed ;  a  most  '  <*  Another  of  their  resources  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 

a^yere  and  scrutinjsing  inquisition*  far  more  rigid  They  have  lately  found  a  way  of  giving  a  sort  of 

than  any  thing  ever  known  or  imagined.    Two  ubiquity  to  the  supreme  sovereign  authcrily,  which 

persons  cannot  m^et  and  confer  without  hazard  to  no  monarch  has  been  able  yet  to  give  to  any  repre* 

tbeir  U^erty^  and   even  to  th^ir  lives.    IN^^uuibcrs  sentation  of  his>. 

scarcely  credible  have   been  executed,  and  their  ««  The  C«»mmissioncrs  of  the  National  Convention, 

property  confiscated.    At  Paris,  and  in  most  other  who  are  the  Members  of  the  Convention  itself,  and 

toWiM,  the  bread  they  buy  is  a  daily  dole,  which  really  exercise  all  ils  powers,  make  continual  cir- 

thev  tanriot  obtain  without  a  daily  ticket  delivered  cuits  through  every  province,  and  visits  to  every 

tothetn  by  their  masters.    Multitudes  of  all  ages  armv.  There  they  supersede  all  the  ordinary  ao* 

and  sexes  are  actually  imprisoned.  1  have  reason  to  ihorities,  civil  aud  military,  and  change  and  alter 

heliere,  that  in  France  there  arc  cot,  for  various  every  thing  at  their  pleasure.   So  that,  in  effect,  no 


state  crimes,  so  few  as  twenty  thousand  actually  in  deliberative  capacity  exists  in  any  portion  of  the 
jall->a  large  proportion  of  people  of  properly  in  inhabitants." — Burke  on  tbe  Policy  of  the  Allies, 
any  state,     ifa  father  of  a  family  should  show  any     Works,  vii.  135. 
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dlspMiUon  t«  resist,  or  to.  withdraw  himself  from        (1)  Tb.  y.  435 
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in  the  moniing,  instead  of  three,  the  time  when  they  usually  began  to  assemble. 
These  regulations,  like  ail  the  others,  failed  of  effect;  the  crowds  were  jastas 
great  and  as  clamorous  round  the  butchers^  shops  as  before;  violent  tumults 
constantly  arose  among  those  who  had  got  possession  of  the  ropes  at  their 
doors ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  government  was  preparing  to  lay  out  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  of  all  the  opulent  persons 
round  Paris,  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  stuffs  (1). 
Pfopio  of  At  length  the  evils  arising  from  the  maximum  became  so  excel- 
S^r'Xid  ^^^^^  ^^*^  *®  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  obliged  to  be  put  on  an 
lutioM.  allowance  of  animal  food.  The  commission  for  provisions  fixed  the 
daily  consumption  at  75  oxen,  150  quintals  of  mutton  and  veal,  and  200  hogs. 
All  the  animals  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  were  brought 
to  a  public  market-place,  where  alone  meat  was  allowed  to  be  sold;  and  the 
butchers  were  only  allowed  to  deliver  every  five  days  half  a  pound  of  meit 
to  each  family  for  each  head.  The  same  cartes  de  sAret^  were  issued  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committees  for  this  scanty  aid,  as  for  the  rations  of  bread. 
Shortly  after,  the  supply  of  wood  and  charcoal  was  found  to  fail,  and  laws 
were  passed,  preventing  any  one  from  having  in  store  more  than  a  very 
limited  quantity  of  these  necessary  articles.  As  the  embarrassment  of  the 
finances  continued  to  be  excessive,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  another  mil- 
liard, or  L.40,000,000  innssignats,  recourse  was  had  to  a  new  forced  exaction 
Frosb  Arbi-  from  thc  Hch.  This  consisted  of  100,000,000  francs,  or  L.4,OOO,000, 
Jfo^of  ufe  which  was  levied  upon  them  without  any  obligation  of  reimburse- 
opaient.  ,     meut,  ovou  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  Republic  (2). 

To  complete  the  dependence  of  the  debt  on  the  Revolutionary  government, 
Gambon  carried  into  effect,  during  the  Reign  aii  Terror,  a  project  for  the  con- 
'  version  of  the  numerous  class  of  life-annuitants,  who  were  public  creditors, 
conTersion  of  into  holdcrs  of  a  perpetual  annuity.  To  accomplish  this  (^jeet,  a 
p* peiu*ai°***  sca^e  was  adopted,  by  which,  to  the  older  class  of  small  life  an- 
AMaiiMti.  nuitants  under  L.80,  and  above  forty  years  of  age,  the  annual  in- 
come was  preserved,  and  the  conversion  only  enforced  against  the  excess  of 
their  annuity  above  this  sum.  This  modification  of  the  law  was  some  relief  to 
the-most  indigent  class  of  the  state  annuitants;  but  still  the  conyersion  itself 
was  a  very  great  hardship  to  a  numerous  cUiss  of  persons  who  had  sunk  a 
small  capital,  in  order  to  procure  a  high  interest  during  tbe  remainder  of 
their  life,  as  they  found  themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  a  half,  and  in  many 
cases  to  a  fourth,  of  their  former  income;  and  so  numerous  was  this  class  of 
life-annuitants  in  France,  and  so  tenacious  are  men  of  whatever  touches 
their  pecuniary  interests,  in  preference  to  every  other  consideration,  that 
there  was  no  measure  at  the  time  which  excited  such  violent  discontent: 
and  the  Convention  were  more  blamed  for  this  retrenchment,  than  fi» 
all  the  sanguinary  and  terrible  laws  which  had  signalized  their  administra- 
tion (3). 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  internal  changes  on  property  produced  by  the 
Revolution,  when  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  arrested  its  course.  Never 
before,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  so  great  an  experiment  hecn 
made,  and  never  had  the  disastrous  consequences  of  giving  the  reins  to  po- 
pular aE  iition  been  so  fully  exemplified.  Regun  to  avert  the  evils  of  »«• 

(0  Th.  ri.  146,  151.  (3)  Th.  vi,  81$,  $16. 

(2)Tk.  vi.3l0»dl4. 
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tional  bankruptcy,  instituted  to' preserve  the  public  credit,  it  terminated  in 
RrBwuoBson  thc  uiost  unheard-of  disasters.  It  received  at  first  the  unanimous 
dS^t^ctto^'^of  support  of  the  whole  French  nation;  in  its  progress  it  destroyed  all 
b"  th"e  rL  those  whose  early  aid  had  contributed  to  its  advancement.  The 
▼oiution.  Ring  supported  it  and  perished;  the  nobles  supported  it  and 
perished ;  the  clergy  supportefl  it  and  perished ;  the  merchants  supported  it 
and  perished ;  the  public  creditors  supported  it  and  perished ;  the  shopkeepers 
supported  it  and  perished;  the  artizans  supported  it  and  perished;  the 
peasants  supported  it  and  perished.  The  nobles,  whose  passion  for  innova- 
tion and  misguided  declamations  in  favour  of  equality,  had  first  led  to  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  who  early  set  the  example  of  submission 
to  the  popular  will,  and  voluntarily  abdicated  their  titles,  their  privileges, 
and  their  rights,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  were  the 
first  to  be  destroyed.  Decimated  by  the  guillotine,  exiles  from  their  country, 
destitute  wanderers  in  foreign  lands,  they  beheld  their  estates  confiscated, 
their  palaces  sold,  their  children  proscribed,  themselves  undone.  While  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept,  they  learned  to  lament  the 
fatal  precipitance  with  which  they  had  excited  the  ambition  of  their  in<- 
feriors,  by  yielding  so  precipitately  to  the  public  frenzy  in  favour  of  demo- 
cracy. Theclergy ,  who  had  proved  themselves  the  earliest  and  steadiest  frieiids 
of  freedom,  whose  junction  with  the  Tiers-£tat  in  the  hour  of  peril  had  first 
given  them  a  superiority  over  the  privileged  classes,  and  compelled  the  ruin- 
ous union  of  all  the  orders  in  one  Chamber,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
party  whom  they  had  cherished :  their  religion  was  abolished,  their  churches 
closed,  their  property  confiscated,  themselves  subjected  to  cruel  and  tyran- 
nical enactments,  compelled  to  wander  in  utter  destitution  in  foreign  lands, 
QT  purchase  a  miserable  pittance  by  violating  their  oaths,  and  earning  the 
contempt  of  all  the  faithful  among  their  flocks.  The  commercial  classes,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  noblesse  had  first  fostered  the  flaine  of 
liberty,  were  consumed  in  the  conflagration  which  it  had  raised;  the  once 
flourishing  colonies  of  the  monarchy  were  in  flames,  its  manufacturing  cities 
in  ruins,  its  public  wealth  destroyed,  its  sails  banished  from  the  ocean,  its 
naval  establishments  in  decay.  Blasted  by  a  ruinous  system  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  crushed  in  the  grasp  of  a  relentless  despotism,  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  withered,  and  commercial  capital  annihilated.  The  public  ere- 
6itatSi  once  so  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  enthusiasm  had  raised  the  public  funds  thirty  per  cent,  in  one  day, 
when  Necker  was  restored  to  power,  in  17S8,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  demo- 
cracy, were  now  crushed  beneath  its  wheels;  the  once  opulent  capitalists^ 
ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  public  securities,  deprived  of  their  property  by  a 
fictitious  paper,  paid  by  their  debtors  in  a  nominal  currency,  had  long  since 
sunk  to  the  dust;  while  the  miserable  rentiers  cheated  out  of  almost  all  their 
income  by  the  payment  of  their  annuities  in  assignats,  were  wandering  about 
in  utter  despair,  supporting  a  miserable  existence  by  charity,  or  terminating 
it  by  acts  of  suicide.  The  shopkeepers,  whose  unanimous  shouts  had  so  long 
supported  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  bayonets  had  first  upheld  the 
fcNTtunes  of  the  Revolution,  at  last  tasted  its  bitter  fruits ;  as  its  movement  ad- 
vanced, and  they  became  the  objects  of  jealousy  to  6till  lower  ambition,  the 
fury  of  plebeian  revenge  was  directed  against  their  ranks ;  insensibly  they 
melted  away  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  law  ctf 
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the  maximam,  and  lamented  iirith  unavailing  tears  the  conyulsions'  which  had 
deprived  them  at  once  of  the  purchasers  of  their  commodities,  the  security 
for  their  property,  and  the  free  disposal  of  their  industry.  The  artisans,  who 
bad  expected  a  flood  of  prosperity  from  the  regeneration  of  society,  whose 
pikes  had  so  often,  at  Jacobin  command,  issued  from  the  Faubourgs  to 
overawe  the  legislature,  were  speedily  steeped  in  misery  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions;  impatient  of  restraint,  unable  to  endure  a  superior, 
Uiey  were  at  last  subjected  to  the  most  galling  bondage ;  destitute  of  empky- 
mient,  fed  only  by  the  bounty  of  government,  they  were  fettered  in  every  ac- 
tion of  their  lives ;  debarred  the  power  of  purchasing  even  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  themselves,  they  were  forced  first  to  wait  half  the  day  as  needy  sup- 
pliants at  the  offices  of  the  committees  who  issued  their  tickets,  and  then  to 
watch  half  the  night  round  the  bakers^,  shops  to  procure  the  wretched  pit- 
tance of  a  pound  of  black  bread  a-day  for  each  member  of  their  families.  The 
peasants  expectedan  immediate  deliverance  from  tithes,  taxes,  and  burdens 
of  every  description^  from  the  consequences  of  their  emancipation,  and  they 
found  themselves  ground  down  by  the  law  of  the  vnaximam,  forced  to  sell  at 
nominal  prices  to  the  purveyors  for  the  armies,  and  fettered  in  every  action 
of  their  lives  by  oppressive  regulations ;  they  saw  their  sons  perish  in  the 
field,  or  rot  in  the  hospitals,  their  horses  and  cattle  seized  for  the  forced  re- 
quisitions, and  the  produce  of  their  labour  torn  from  them  by  battalions  of 
armed  men,  to  maintain  an  indigent  and  worthless  rabble  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  Republic. 
Bot  it  ne.  Consequences  so  extraordinary,  so  unlooked  for  to  every  class  of 
^lu  from  society  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  are  singularly  instructive 
lo^menVof  as  to  thfe  consequeuccs  of  revolutions.  But  yet,  if  the  matter  be 
ttonil'*'''"'"'  considered  dispassionately,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  in  every  age 
Passion,  attend  any  considerable  convulsion  in  society.  When  a  tree  is  felled, 
It  is  the  leaves  and  the  extremities  which  first  begin  to  wither,  because  they 
are  soonest  affected  by  a  stoppage  in  the  supplies  by  which  the  whole  is 
nourished ;  it  is  the  same  with  society.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  revolutioQ, 
the  working  classes  are  the  first  to  suffer,  because  they  have  no  stock  to  main- 
tain themselves  during  a  period  of  adversity,  and  being  wholly  dependent  on 
the  daily  wages  of  labour,  are  the  earliest  victims  of  the  catastrophe  which 
has  interrupted  them. 

It  is  this  immediate  effect  of  a  revolution  in  spreading  misery  through  the 
working  classes,  which  in  the  general  case  renders  its  march  irresistible, 
when  not  arrested  in  the  outset  by  a  firm  combination  of  all  the  holders  elf 
property,  and  precipitates  society  into  a  series  of  convulsions  from  which  it 
can  hardly  emerge  without  the  destruction  of  the  existing  generation.  The 
shock  given  to  credit,  the  stoppage  to  speculation,  the  contraction  to  expen- 
ditu|e,  is  so  excessive,  that  the  lower  orders  are  immediately  involved  in 
distress ;  and  the  same  causes  which  increase  their  discontent,  and  augment 
their  disposition  to  revolt,  disable  government,  by  the  rapid  fell  of  the  reve- 
nue, either  from  administering  relief  or  exerting  for^^e.  The  consequence  is, 
that  fresh  insurrections  take  place ;  more  extravagant  and  levelling  doctriotf 
become  popular ;  a  lower  but  more  energetic  class  rises  to  the  hfead  of  affairs; 
desperate  measures  of  finance  are  adopted,  the  public  expenditure  is  in- 
creased, while  the  national  income  is  diminished;  and  after  a  succession  of 
vain  attempts  to  avoid  the  catastrophe,  national  bankruptcy  takes  place)  w 
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the  accumulations  of  ages  are  swept  off  in  a  general,  public,  and  private  in- 

solyency. 

soccessiTe.    The  different  steps  of  this  disastrous  but  unayoidable  progress  are 

dfrnTtrom^  clcarly  marked  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  French  Revolution. 

vrvgrtss.     Within  six  months  after  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  discovered 

that  the  revenue  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  general  uncertainty  of  the 

future,  from  L.24,000,000  a-year  to  L.4 7,000,000  and  that  at  the  very  time 

when  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 

convocation  of  the  States-General.  No  resource  could  be  found  to  meet  the 

pressing  difficulties  of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 

the  church,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  emigrant  nobles.  These  measures 

again  engendered  evils  which  tended  to  perpetuate  the  difficulties  from  which 

they  sprung;  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property  rendered  necessary  the 

laws  against  the  refractory  priests,  and  thereby  lighted  the  flames  of  civil  war 

in  la  Vendue;  while  the  severe  enactments  against  the  emigrant 


ih"oSe"iJii  ^^^^^  produced  a  war  of  life  and  death  with  the  aristocratic  mo- 
lo'tteotker.  narchs  in  Europe.  Pressed  by  civil  war  within,  and  the  forces  of 
Europe  without,  the  Convention  found  themselves  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  system  of  assignats,  and  carried  on  the  enormous  expenditure  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  sterling  a-year,  by  dispensing  with  a  prodigal 
hand  the  confiscated  wealth  of  more  than  half  of  France.  This  prodigious 
issue  of  paper  necessarily  led  to  its  rapid  depreciation ;  all  obligations  of  debt 
and  credit  were  overturned  by  the  necessity  of  accepting  payment  in  a  nominal 
currency ;  the  rapid  rise  of  the  price  of  provisions  compelled  the  government 
to  adopt  a  maximum,  and  interfere  with  the  arm  of  force  in  the  care  of  public 
subsistence.  Thence  the  forced  requisitions,  the  compulsory  sales,  the  dis- 
tribution of  rations,  and  all  the  innumerable  tyrannical  regulations  which 
fettered  industry  in  every  department ;  and,  at  length,  by  excitiAg  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  against  each  other,  brought  down  even  to  the  humblest 
dass  the  horrors  which  they  had  originally  inflicted  on  their  superiors. 

Such  a  survey  of  the  consequence  of  human  violence,  both  vindicates  the 
justice  of  Providence,  by  demonstrating  how  rapidly  and  unavoidably  the 
guilt  of  every  class  in  society  brings  upon  itself  its  own  punishment,  and 
tends  to  make  us  judge  charitably  of  the  conduct  of  men  placed  in  such  a 
terrible  crisis  of  society.  Harshly  as  we  may  think  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Re- 
volution, let  no  man  be  sure,  that,  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  lie  would 
Hot  have  been  betrayed  into  the  same  excesses.  It  is  the  insensible  gradation 
in  violence,  the  experienced  necessity  of  advancing  with  the  tide,  which 
renders  such  convulsions  so  perilous  to  the  morals  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
nations.  The  authors  of  many  of  the  worst  measures  in  the  Revolution  were 
restored  to  private  life,  as  innocent  and  inoffensive  as  other  men ;  the  most 
atrocious  violations  of  right  had  been  so  long  foreseen  and  discusseil,  that 
their  occurrence  produced  tittle  or  no  sensation.  ^^  Of  all  the  lessons  derived 
from  the  history  of  human  passion,''  says  Lavalette,  '^  the  most  important  is 
the  utter  impossibility  which  the  best  men  will  always  experience  of  stop- 
ping, if  they  are  once  led  into  the  path  of  error.  If,  a  few  years  before  they 
were  perpetrated,  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  could  have  been  portrayed  to 
those  who  afterwards  committed  them,  even  Robespierre  himself  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror.  Men  are  seduced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  plausible 
theories ;  their  heated  imaginations  represent  them  as  beneficial  and  easy  of 
execution ;  they  advance  unconsciously  from  errors  to  faults,  and  from  faults 
II.  IS 
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to  oriflMS,  tlU  sendbilHy  is  destroyed  by  the  tpeetade  of  guilt,  sod  the  most 
sayage  atrocities  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  state  policy  (i).^'  Sachalwtyi 
will  be  the  caiM;  it  is  the  pressure  of  external  ciroumstanoes  which  ulti- 
OMtely  produces  guilt,  as  much  as  guilt  which  at  first  induces  the  difficulties 
of  puUio  affairs.  The  leaders  of  a  revolntion  are  constantly  advanclDg  before 
the  fire  whidi  they  themselves  have  lighted ;  the  mcmient  they  stop,  they  an 
oansumed  in  the  flames. 

The  progressive  destruction  of  all  classes  during  those  melancholy  yean, 
and  the  successive  elevation  of  one  faction  more  guilty  and  extravagant  than 
anotho!^  to  the  head  of  afiairs,  has  given  rise  to  a  general  opinion  among 
the  Froich  Republican  writers,  that  there  is  a  fatality  in  the  march  of  rero- 
lutions,  and  that  an  invincible  necessity  drives  the  actors  in  those  tempes- 
tuous scenes  into  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  In  truth,  there  is  a  ae- 
cessity  under  which  they  act;  but  it  is  not  the  blind  impulse  of  fatahty,  bat 
the  moral  law  of  Nature,  destined  to  provide  for  the  expulsion  from  society 
of  passions  inconsistent  with  its  existence.  Experience  in  every  age  bas 
abundantly  proved,  that  the  fervour  of  democracy  is  fatal  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind,  and  rapidly  leads  to  the  greatest  miseries  to  all  classes, 
because  it  subjects  society  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  least  cpialified  to 
direct  it;  but  yet  that  it  is  of  all  passions  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
the  human  heart,  and  that  when  once  it  is  generally  diffused,  whole  genen* 
tions  of  political  fanatics  must  be  destroyed  before  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree consistent  with  the  existence  of  order.  Ages  might  elapse,  during  the 
contest  with  Ibis  devouring  principle,  were  it  not  that  in  its  very  natoreit 
Involves  the  causes  of  its  speedy  destruction.  The  suceesdve  ambition  and 
passions  of  the  different  bodies  who  rise  to  eminence,  soon  occasion  tbit 
nigbtful  effusion  of  blood,  or  those  wild  and  anarchical  measures  which,  by 
involving  whole  classes  in  destruction,  necessarily  lead,  though  by  a  painful 
process,  to  a  restoration  of  the  natural  order  of  society.  This  is  the  gnat 
moral  to  be  derived  ftom  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution ;  this  it  is 
which  In  every  age  has  made  democratic  madness  terminate  in  military  des- 
potism. In  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  Providence  has  a  sure  method  of 
dealing  with  the  passions  and  sins  eimen^  which  is  to  leave  them  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  extravagance. 

Even  under  circumstances,  however,  in  appearance  the  most  adverse,  tbe 
laws  of  Nature  provide  an  antidote  to  the  greatest  evils  which  afflieC 
society.  The  march  of  democracy,  though  not  prevented  by  the  wisdom  of 
man,  is  speedily  stopt  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  people  in  the  endleani 
ftom  their  own  suffering.  If  they  will  not  from  the  experience  of  others, 
tibat  the  gift  of  unbounded  political  power  is  fatal  to  those  who  receive  it; 
that  despotism  may  flow  from  the  workshop  of  the  artisan,  as  well  as  tbe 
palaco  of  the  sovereign ;  and  that  those  who,  yielding  to  the  wiles  of  the 
tempter,  will  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  must  be  driven  from  the  joys  of  Pa- 
radise, to  wander  in  the  suffering  of  a  guilty  world.  Genius,  long  a  strangef 
to  tbe  cause  of  order,  resumes  its  place  by  her  side ;  she  gives  to  a  suffering, 
what  she  refused  to  a  ruling  cause.  The  indignation  of  virtue,  the  satire  of 
talent,  comes  to  be  bestowed  on  the  panders  to  popular  gratification;  the  sy- 
eophancy  of  journals,  the  baseness  of  the  press,  the  tyranny  of  the  mob,  em* 
f^oys  the  pend)  of  the  Tacitus  who  portrays  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  oatioB 

(1)  LavaleUc.  I  178. 
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-which  ba9  been  torn  by  such  conyulsions.  It  is  this  reaction  of  Genius  against 
Violence  which  steadies  the  march  of  human  events,  and  renders  the  miseries 
of  one  age  the  source  of  elevation  and  instruction  to  those  which  are  to  suc- 
ceed it;  and  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  ascendency  of  violence  -or  anar- 
chy, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  fmal  tendency  of  such  changes  to 
mankind,  how  fatal  soever  they  may  be  to  the  people  among  whom  they 
arise;  we  can  discern  the  rainbow  of  peace,  though  not  ourselves  destined  to 
reach  the  ark  of  salvation-;  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future 
improvement  of  the  species,  from  amidst  the  storm  which  is  to  subvert  the 
Monarchies  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

CAMPAIGN  OF   1794. 

ARGUMENT. 

Military  strength  and  naval  weakness  of  France,  in  conseqaence  of  the  RcTolation— Slate  •( 
the  respective  Navies  of  the  two  Powers— Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act— Treason 
Trials  in  England  and  ScoUand— Supplies  voted  for  the  year  1794,  and  Forces  put  on  fool  by 
Great-Britain— British  Conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Mediterranean— Great  naval 
Victory  on  ist  June,  by  Lord  Howe— Tactics  by  which  the  Victory  was  gained— Ito  great 
moral  effect  in  England— Vast  miliUry  Preparations  of  France— Talent  with  which  it  was 
wielded -Forces  of  the  Allies,  and  of  the  French— Plan  of  Allied  Campaign— Landrecies 
taken— Ineffectual  efforts  of  the  Republicans  to  raise  the  Siege— Defeat  of  Clairfait— Joordan 
ordered  up  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Sambre  with  forty-five  thousand  men— Various  indecisive 
Actions  on  the  Sambre— French  at  length  driven  over  the  River— Battle  of  Turcoing- Picbegm 
takes  the  command  in  West  Flanders— French  indecisive  Actions— The  French  again  cross 
the  Sambre;  invest  Gharleroi,  and  are  driven  across  the  River  again— Arrival  of  Joardan 
with  forty  thousand  Men— Sambre  again  crossed,  and  Charleroi  reinvested— Separation  of 
the  Austrians  and  English— Pichegru  attacks  Clairfait— ImperialisU  assemble  to  soccov 
Charleroi- Battle  of  Fleurus— Allies,  though  not  defeated,  retreat— Pichegru  drives  back 
Clairfait  in  West  Flanders— Jourdau  and  Pichegru  unite  at  Brussels— English  retreat  towanis 
Holland— Inactivity  of  the  French— Decree  of  the  Convention  to  give  no  quarter :  is  not 
executed  by  the  Generals— Noble  Proclamation  by  the  Duke  of  York— Operations  on  (be 
Rhine— Inactivity  of  the  Prussians— Operations  in  Piedmont— MontrCenis  is  carried  bytbe 
French— Great  successes  of  Napoltonand  Massena  in  the  Maritime  Alps-«rhe  PiedmoDtese 
are  driven  over  the  ridge  of  the  Alps— War  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees— Great  difficulties  of 
the  Spaniards— They  are  totally  defeated  in  their  Lines  by  the  French— Collioure  taken- 
Invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Western  Pyrenees— Great  successes  of  the  Republicans— Siege  of 
Belgrade,  which  is  taken— Great  Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  near  Figueras— Invasion  of  Biseaf , 
and  defeat  of  the  Spaniards— They  sue  for  Peace— Renewal  of  Hostilities  in  Flanders- 
British  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse— Battle  of  Ruremonde,  and  Defeat  of  the  Aos- 
trians- They  cross  the  Rhine— Active  pursuit  of  the  English  by  the  Republicans— Briiisb 
take  a  position  behind  the  Waal— Venloo  is  taken— Siege  of  Nimeguen,  which  also  falls- 
Misunderstanding  of  the  Dutch  and  English— Winter  Campaign  of  Pichegru— He  makes  a 
general  Attack  on  the  Allied  Position— Walmoden  retires  towards  Hanover— Dutch  in  vaia 
sue  for  Peace— French  cross  the  Waal— Stadtholder  embarks  for  England— Revolnlioo  at 
Amsterdam,  which  admits  the  French  troops— Dutch  Fleet  captured  by  the  French  cavaky 
—Violent  measures  of  Spoliation  adopted  by  the  French  towards  the  Dutch— GonclodiBg 
operations  on  the  Rhine— Army  of  the  Moselle  occupies  Treves— Allies  driven  over  Ibe 
Rhine,  and  Mayence  invested— Conclusion  of  the  Campaign  in  Savoy— Renewal  of  the  war 
in  la  Vendue- Storming  of  Turreau's  intrenched  Camps— Rise  of  the  Chouan  War— Its  vast 
extent— Immense  results  of  the  Campaign— The  prodigious  Forces  of  the  Republic— Great 
issues  of  Apsignats  to  support  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Government— Progressive 
increase  of  the  French  forces  during  the  Campaign— The  period  of  success  for  the  Allies 
was  past— General  Reflections  on  the  Campaign— Great  military  effect  of  the  French  frontier 
Fortresses. 

"  The  war,"  says  Jomini,  "  so  rashly  provokedby  the  declamations  of  the 
Giroadists,  was  not  commenced  in  good  earnest;  and  it  was  already  evident 
that  all  the  established  relations  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe  were  to  1* 
dissolved  in  the  struggle.  France  and  England  had  hardly  yet  joined  in  mortal 
conflict,  and  yet  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  one  was  destined  to  become 
irresistible  at  land,  and  the  other  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  seas  (1). 

• 

(i)  Jom.  r.  3. 
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Military  It  wds  iiot  thc  mere  energy  of  the  Revolution,  nor  the  closing  of 
nwSfweiS  all  other  avenues  of  employment,  which  produced  the  fearful  mill- 
Frwce  in  ^H  poweF  of  Francc.  These  causes,  while  they  alone  were  in 
I  operation,  proved  totally  insufficient  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 


coDseqaence 

lation.  disciplined  armies  of  Germany.  It  was  the  subsequent  despotism 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which  consolidated  the  otherwise  discor^ 
tjant  materials  of  the  Revolution,  and,  by  superinducing  the  terror  of  au- 
Aority  on  the  fervour  on  freedom,  favoured  the  growth  of  military  prowess. 
Liberty  without  discipline  would  have  perished  in  licentiousness ;  discipline 
without  spirit  would  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  struggle ;  it  was  the 
combination  of  the  two  which  became  so  fatal  to  the  European  monarchies, 
and  by  turning  all  the  energies  of  France  into  one  regulated  channel,  con- 
verted the  Reign  of  Terror  into  the  school  of  conquest. 

But  while  these  changes  were  in  progress  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a 
very  different  fate  awaited  the  naval  armaments  of  France.  Power  at  sea, 
unlike  victory  at  land,  cannot  spring  from  mere  suffering,  or  from  the  energy 
of  destitute  warriors  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Fleets  require  nautical  habits, 
commercial  wealth,  and  extensive  credit ;  without  an  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  nursery  of  seamen,  it  is  in  vain  to  contend 
with  an  established  power  on  that  element.  The  destruction  of  the  capital  and 
commerce  of  FfJjnce  during  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  while  it  augmented 
by  the  misery  it  produced,  the  military,  destroyed  by  the  penury  it  occa- 
sioned, the  naval  resources  of  the  Republic.  Before  the  English  fleets  had 
issued  from  their  harbours,  the  flag  of  France  had  already  disappeared  from 
tbe  seas ;  commercial  wealth,  private  enterprise  were  extinguished ;  and  the 
sanguinary  government  found  that  victories  were  not  to  be  acquired  at  sea  as 
conquest  at  land ,  by  merely  forcing  column  after  column  of  conscripts  on  board 
their  vessels  (4). 

jjpspecti^e     The  consequence  was,  that  from  the  very  first,  the  naval  superio- 

thVlwo**^  rity  of  England  became  apparent.  France,  at  the  commencement 
•Powers.  Qf  ^jjg  ^gj.^  j^g^^  seventy-five  ships  of  the  line,  and  seventy  frigates ; 
hut  the  officers,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  aristocratical  classes,  had  in  great 
part  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  and  those  of  an 
inferior  6rder  who  supplied  their  place,  were  deficient  both  in  the  education 
*nd  experience  requisite  in  the  naval  service.  On  the  other  hand,  England 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  above  one  hundred 
frigates,  of  whom  ninety  of  each  class  were  immediately  put  in  coinmission, 
while  seamen  of  the  best  description,  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thousand, 
wwe  drawn  from  her  inexhaustible  merchant  service.  Unable  to  face  their 
enemies  in  large  squadrons,  the  French  navy  remained  in  total  inactivity; 
hut  their  merchants,  destitute  of  any  pacific  employment  for  their  money, 
fitted  out  an  immense  number  of  privateers,  which,  for  a  considerable  time, 
proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  British  commerce  (2). 

The  efforts  of  Government  at  the  same  period  were  vigorously  directed  to 

the  suppression  of  sedition  in  Great-Britain.  The  great  extent  and  obvious 

.  aanger  of  the  illegal  and  revolutionary  societies  which  had  been  formed  in 

•every  part  of  England,  in  close  alliance  with  the  French  Convention,  left  no^ 

roAa  for  doobfthat  vigorous  measure&were  necessary  to  arrest  the  contagion. 

•      % 

(0  Jom.  X|^4.  Th.ri.  27|5  .  (2)  New  Ana.  Regisler,   1794,  pp.  536—342. 

Join.  V.  278.  Juines,  i.  App.  No.  6. 
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SosiMmioii  For  this  purpose  the  suspension  of  the  Ha)!»eas  Corpus  Act  was 
b^Jifc^rp'as  proposed  in  Parliament,  by  GovemmenC,  and  excited  the  most  angry 
^^-  discussions  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  nation. 

Mr.  Fox  objected  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  proposed  measure,  u 
destructive  to  the  best  principles  of  English  liberty.  **  Were  the  Government 
about,*'  he  exclaimed/^  in  their  rage  at  the  hatred  excited  by  their  tyranny, 
to  erect  tribunals  to  punish  the  indignant  public?  Was  terror,  as  in  France, 
to  be  made  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  a  voice  to  be  allowed  to  be  lifted 
•gainst  Government?  Was  it  resolved  to  demolish  the  British  Constitution,  one 
part  after  another,  under  pretence  of  preventing  its  destruction  by  French 
principles  ?  The  object  of  the  societies,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  avow, 
was  to  obtain  universal  suffrage.  The  word  Convention  was  new  held  up  as 
an  object  of  alarm,  as  if  from  it  some  calamity  impended  over  the  country; 
and  yet,  what  was  a  Convention,  but  an  assembly?  If  the  people  did  any 
thing  illegal,  they  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished  at  the  common 
law.  Did  it  follow  that  because  improper  ideas  of  government  had  l>een  taken 
up  by  the  French,  or  because  liberty  had  been  there  abused,  that  similar 
misfortunes  would  befall  this  country?  Had  that  nation  been  protected  by  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  had  the  Government  been  constrained  by  standing 'laws 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  community,  these  tenets  would  never  have  found 
an  entrance  into  that  unhappy  country.  By  parity  of  reason  they  were  only 
to  be  dreaded  here,  if  the  safeguards  of  the  constitution  were  removed.  Weie 
the  freedom  of  meeting  to  complain  of  grievances  to  be  taken  away,  what 
would  soon  become  of  our  boasted  Constitution?  And  if  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
till  the  discontented  are  rooted  out,  or  the  thirst  for  uncontrolled  power 
assuaged  in  Government,  it  will  never  be  restored,  and  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  are  finally  destroyed.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  question  was, 
^'  Whether  the  dangers-  threatened  to  the  state  were  not  greater  than  any  aris- 
ing from  the  suspension  proposed,  which  was  only  to  last  for  six  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  would  not  affect  the  rights  of  any  class  of  society.  The  troth 
was,  that  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  imitating  French  violence,  ta 
resist  the  contagion  of  French  principles.  Was  lenity  to  be  admitted  when 
the  Constitution  was  at  stake?  Were  a  Convention  upon  Jacobin  f^rindplo 
once  established,  who  could  foresee  where  It  would  end?  Not  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  their  opinions,  were  no  better  than  granting  a  toleration  to  sedition 
and  anarchy.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  existence  of  designs  against  the  Govem- 
mentand  Constitution ;  and  what  mode  of  combating  them  can  beso  reasonable 
as  the  present  suspension,  which  does  not  oppose  the  right  of  the  people  to 
meet  together  to  petition  for  reform  or  a  redress  of  abuses,  but  only  aims  at  , 
preventing  the  establishment  of  a  power  in  the  state  superior  to  that  of 
Parliament  iuelf  ?  The  papers  produced  before  the  Committee  demonstrate  , 
clearly  that  this  is  their  object;  and  thai  they  are  leagued  with  all  the  , 
societies  which  have  brought  desolation  upon  France;  they  have  chosen  a 
•  central  spot  to  facilitate  the  assembly  of  demagogues  from  all  quarters.  £^^7  4 
society  has  been  requested  to  transmit  an  account  of  its  nunibers,  and  an0 
have  been  procured  and  liberally  distributed;  unless  these  oroceedings am 
speedily  checked,  the  Government  will  soon  be  set  at  nougUI^  and  a  re^||i* 
tion  with  all  its  horrors  overspread  the  land.''  * 

Moved  by  these  argum^nits  the  House  of  Comnwns  passed  the  bUl  te  ^' 
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uwy  tB,     penston  by  a  majority  of  271  to  42.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Lorda 
'794.        without  a  dmsion  (1). 

THlSThi  Various  prosecutions  took  place  in  Scotland,  and  the  attention  of 
^'s^i.  ^®  people  was  deeply  excited  by  the  trial  of  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and 
tawt.  '^  Home  Tooke,  for  treason  in  England.  The  documents  on  which  tha 
prosecution  was  founded  left  no  doubt  that  these  persons  had  been  deeply 
implicated  in  designs  for  the  change,  if  not  the  subversion  of  the  govemment| 
by  means  of  a  convention  of  their  own  formation,  not  the  constitutional 
channel  of  Parliament;  but  their  acquittal  by  the  independent  verdict  of  a 
British  jury,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  eminently  fortunate  event  at  that  period. 
After  so  singular  a  triumph  of  popular  principle,  the  most  factious  lost  the 
power  of  alleging  that  the  liberties  of  England  were  on  the  decline;  satisfied 
vdth  this  great  victory  over  their  supposed  oppressors,  the  people  relapsed 
into  their  ancient  habits  of  loyalty ;  the  spirit  of  innovation,  deprived  of 
foreign  support,  and  steadily  resisted  by  the  government,  rapidly  withered 
in  the  British  soil ;  the  passions  of  men,  turned  into  another  channel,  soon 
fixed  on  different  objects,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France  became 
as  great  a  soi^rce  of  interest  to  the  multitude,  as  it  had  ever  been  to  remodel 
the  Constitution  after  the  example  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (2). 

The  continuance  of  the  war  again  gave  rise  to  animated  debates  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Sheridan :  ^^That  the  conduct  of  government  since  the  war  conk* 
menced  had  been  a  total  departure  from  the  principles  of  moderation  on 
which  they  had  so  much  prided  themselves  before  it  broke  out.  They  then 
used  language  which  breathed  only  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  this  continued 
even  after  the  King  had  been  dethroned,  and  many  of  the  worst  atrocities  of 
the  Revolution  had  been  perpetrated  :  but  now,  even  though  we  did  not  al** 
together  reject  negotiation,  we  issued  declarations  evidently  calculated  to 
remier  it  impossible,  and  shake  ail  faith  in  our  national  integrity.  The 
allies  had  first  by  Prince  Gobourg  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  en^ 
gaged  to  retain  whatever  strongholds  they  might  conquer,  merely  in  pledge 
for  Louis  XYII,  and  five  days  afterwards,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  they  had 
revoked  that  very  proclamation,  and  openly  avowed  the  intention,  since 
*  uniformly  acted  upon,  of  making  a  methodical  war  of  conquest  on  France. 
Supposing  that  the  English  government  should  be  able  to  clear  itself  of  all 
share  in  this  infamous  transaction,  what  was  to  be  said  of  the  declaration 
issued  by  Lord  Hood  on  the  23d  August,  on  the  capture  of  Toulon,  wherein 
he  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  express  conditions  of  maintaining  the 
constitution  of  4789,  preserving  the  fleet  of  Louis  XYII,  and  protecting  all 
Frenchmen  who  repaired  to  our  standard ;  after  which  came  a  dark  enigma- 
tical declaration  from  his  Majesty,  which,  stripped  of  the  elegant  rubbish 
with  which  it  was  loaded,  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  we  would  treat  with  Francie. 
*'  ilas  any  thing  occurred  to  alter  the  probability  of  success  in  the  war? 
•  Have  the  triumphs  of  the  coalition  in  Flanders  been  so  very  brilliant,  the  sue* 
cess  of  Lord  Moira's  expedition  so  decisive,  the  efibrts  at  Toulon  so  victoriouSi 
as  to  afford  more  cheering  prospects  than  were  held  out  at  its  commencement  ? 
HaVe^he  internal  condition  of  that  country,  and  the- prospects  of  theRoyahst 

r  I 

61)  Ann.  R^.  1794.  p.  268—274.  Pari.  D«b.        (2)  Ann.  Mg.  1794,268.269, 
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party,  improved  so  much  under  the  system  of  foreign  attack,  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  continue  the  contest  for  their  sakes?  Is  not  the  internal  state  of 
Prance  so  divided,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  Royalist  party,  even  in 
the  districts  most  attached  to  monarchical  principles,  could  agree  on  any 
form  of  government?  And  what  have  we  done  to  support  them?  Liberated 
the  garrisons  of  Yalenciennes  and  Mayence,  when  they  were  shut  up  within 
their  walls,  and  given  them  the  means,  by  the  absurd  capitulation  which  ive 
granted,  of  acting  with  decisive  effect  against  their  Royalist  fellow-dtizens 
in  the  west  of  France ! 

^^AU  the  treaties  we  have  entered  into  contained  a  clause  by  which  the 
contracting  parties  bound  themselves  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  while  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  either  of  them  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
How  have  they  adhered,  or  are  likely  to  adhere  to  this  stipulation?  How  has 
Prussia  adhered?  Why,  she  publicly  declared  her  intention  of  laying  down 
her  arms,  at  the  very  time  when  large  parts  of  her  Allies'  territories  were  in 
the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  because  she  had  discovered  that  the  war  was 
burdensome.  The  Emperor  has  refused  to  agree  to  the  clause,  and  Prussia  has 
been  retained  an  unwilling  and  feeble  combatant  on  our  side  only  by  the 
bribe  of  enormous  subsidies.  It  is  evident  what  the  result  will  be :  our  Allies 
will  one  by  one  drop  off,  or  become  so  inefficient  as  to  be  perfectly  useless 
when  the  contest  becomes  either  perilous  or  burdensome;  and  we  shall  be 
left  alone,  with  the  whole  weight  of  a  contest  on  our  own  shoulders,  under- 
taken for  no  legitimate  object,  continued  for  no  conceivable  end. 

^'  It  is  in  vain  to  conceal  that  we  have  made  no  advance  whatever  towards 
^ny  rational  prospect  of  closing  the  contest  with  either  honour  or  advantage. 
In  the  first  campaign,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  defeated,  and  Flanders 
overrun ;  in  the  next,  the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Europe 
has  been  baffled,  and  a  furious  civil  war  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic 
extinguished.  What  have  we  to  oppose  to  this  astonishing  exertion  of  vigonr? 
The  capture  of  a  few  sugar  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Of  what  avail  are  iheyt 
or  even  the  circumscribing  the  territorial  limits  of  France  itself,  when  sadi 
elements  of  strength  exist  in  its  interior?  But  let  us  revert  to  our  old  policy 
of  attending  to  our  maritime  concerns,  and,  disregarding  the  anarchy  and 
civil  wars  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  then,  indeed,  the  conquests  in  the' 
,  East  and  West  Indies  would  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  only  de5i^ 
able  object,  a  general  pacification.  All  views  of  aggrandizement  on  die  part 
of  France  are  evidently  nnattainabley  and  must  he  abandoned  by  that  po^ver: 
so  that  the  professed  objects  of  the  war,  permanent  security  to  ourselfes, 
may  now  sefcurely  be  obtained  (i)." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  (2). 
"  That  the  real  object  of  the  war  from  the  outset  had  been  to  obtain  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  Are  either  of  these  objects  likely 
to  be  obtained  at  this  period?  At  present,  there  is  no  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  even  if  it  were  signed,  for  a  single  hour.  Every  succcsaiw 
faction  which  has  risen  to  the  head  of  .affairs  in  France,  has  perished  the 
moment  that  it  attempted  tQ  imprint  moderation  on  (he  external  or  internal 
measures  of  the  Revolution.  What  oiwrthrew  the  administration  of  Necfcer? 
Moderation!  What  destroyed  the  Orleanists,  the  Girondists,  the  Brissptins, 
and  all  the  various  parties  which  have  successively  risen  and  fallen  jp  A*^  - 

(I)  Pari.  Hist.  xxxi.  615, 623, 632.  '         (2)  Afterwards  r>ord.LWerpool.         ""       ' 
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troubled  hemisphere?  Moderation.  What  has  given  its  long  lease  of  power  to 
the  anarchical  faction  of  which  Robespierre  is  the  head?  The  total  want  of 
it:  the  infernal  energy,  unmeasured  wickedness  of  its  measures.  What  pro- 
spect  is  there  of  entering  into  a  lasting  accommodation  with  a  power;  or 
what  the  guarantee  for  the  obsenrance  of  treaties  of  a  faction,  whom  a  single 
nocturnal  tumult  may  hurl  from  the  seat  of  goyemment,  to  make  way  for 
some  other  more  outrageous  and  extravagant  than  itself. 

^'  The  campaign  hitherto  has  only  lasted  a  few  weeks ;  yet  in  that  time  we 
have  taken  Landrecies,  formerly  considered  as  the  key  ef  France,  and  though 
we  have  lost  Gourtray  and  Menin,  yet  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which 
the  Allied  army  has  combated,  gives  good  reason  to  hope,  if  not  for  a  suc- 
cessful march  to  Paris,  (which,  however,  is  by  no  means  improbable,)  at  least 
for  such  an  addition  to  the  frontier  barrier  as  may  prove  at  once  a  curb  on 
France,  and  an  excellent  base  for  offensive  operations.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  government  we  are  to  propose  for  France  in  the  event  of  the  Jacobins 
being  overthrown,  because  that  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  this  much  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that,  with  the  sanguinary  faction  who  now  rule  its  councils,  accommodation 
is  impossible. 

'^  The  present  is  not  a  contest  for  distant  or  contingent  objects :  it  is  not  a 
contest  for  power  or  glory  :  as  little  is  it  a  contest  for  commercial  advantage, 
or  any  particular  form  of  government:  it  is  a  contest  for  the  security,  the 
tranquillity,  and  the  very  existence  of  Great-Britain,  connected  with  that  of 
every  established  government,  and  every  country  in  Europe.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  war  from  its  commencement;  and  every  hour  tends  more 
strongly  to  demonstrate  its  justice.  In  the  outset,  the  internal  anarchy  of 
France,  how  distressing  or  alarming  soever,  was  not  deemed  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  hostile  interference  of  this  country :  but  could  the  same  be  af- 
ihmed,  when  the  King  was  beheaded,  and  a  revolutionary  army,  spreading 
everywhere  the  most  dangerous  doctrines,  overwhelmed  the  whole  Low-Coun- 
tries? Is  that  danger  now  at  an  end?  The  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion,  as  well  as  the  security  for  any  engagements  which  we  may  form 
with  France,  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  destruction  of  those  principles 
•  now  triumphant  in  France,  which  are  aUke  subversive  of  every  regular  go- 
vernment, and  destructive  of  all  good  faith.  We  do  not  disclaim  any  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country ;  on  the  contrary,  should  an 
opportunity  occur  where  it  may  be  practised  with  advantage,  we  will  not  en- 
gage to  abstain  from  it :  we  only  say,  that  such  is  not  the  primary  object  of 
the  contest;  and  that,  if  attempted,  it  will  be,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  former 
^ars,  considered  as  an  operation  of  the  war. 

"  ThcK  is  no  contradiction  between  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Hood  at  Tou- 
loiJ,  and  the  declaration  of  his  majesty  of  29th  October. -Both  promise  pro- 
tection to  such  of  the  French  as  choose  to  declare  for  a  constitutional  rao- 
Dilichy ;  and  to  both  we  shall  adher*.  By  entering  into  a  negotiation,  we 
,  should  give  confidence  and  vigqjir  to  the  Frmich,  and  entirely  dissolve  the 
formidable  confederacy  formed  to  lower  its  ^mbition.  While  the  present 
system  continues  in  France  we  can  hi$e^  no  peace,  on  any  terms  short  of  ab- 
»  solut#  ruin  and  dishonoiirf  by  an  express  law  of  their  constitution,  any 
Frenchman  who  shall  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  this  country,  on  any  other 
"terms,  thai?  surrendering  our  constitution,  dethroning  our  virtuous  Sove* 
'•eigu,  and  Introducing  into  this  country  the  horrible  anarchy  which  prevails 
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in  their  distracted  state,  is  declared  a  traitor.  Are  we  prepared  to  make  socb 
sacrifices  to  obtain  tiie  blessings  of  fraternization  with  the  disciples  of  Ro- 
bespierre? Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  colonial  conquests  we  have  made 
are  of  little  moment  in  bringing  about  in  the  end  a  termination  to  thisfrif^t* 
ful  contest.  Is.it  of  no  moment  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  have  cat  up 
these  resources,  and  destroyed  the  sinews  of  their  commerce?  The  injury  to 
their  revenues  thence  arising  may  not  be  felt  during  the  continuance  of  the 
monstrous  and  gigantic  expedients  of  finance  to  which  they  have  had  re- 
course; but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  real,  or  the  less  likely  to  befell 
on  the  restoration  of  such  a  regular  government  as  may  afford  us  any  chance 
of  an  accommodation  (1)."  On  a  division,  the  House,  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  eight  to  fifty-five,  supported  the  government  (2). 
iJ^FircM  '^**®  supplies  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  service  of  the  year  <7W, 
voted  for  Kirere  proportioned  to  the  increasing  magnitude  and  importance  of 
iiir"  the  strife  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged.  For  the  service  of  the 
navy  eighty-five  thousand  men  were  voted;  thirty  thousand  men  were  added 
to  the  regular  native  army;  and  the  total  under  arms  in  the  British  domi- 
nions, including  fencibles  and  militia,  raised  to  140,000  men,  besides  forty 
thousand  foreign  soldiers  employed  on  the  Continent.  These  numbers  were 
described  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  '^  unparalleled,  and  such  as  could  hardly  be  exceed- 
ed;^' such  was  the  happy  ignorance  of  those  times  in  regard  to  the  exertions 
of  which  a  nation  was  capable.  To  meet  these  extraordinary  exertions  an  in* 
come  of  L.  20,000,000,  besides  L.  11 ,800,000  for  the  charge  of  the  debt,  were 
required ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  loan  of  L.  11,000,000  was  voted  by  Parlit* 
ment ;  so  early  in  the  contest  was  this  ruinous  system  of  laying  upon  posterity 
the  burdens  of  the  moment  adopted  (3). 

April  1793.  Meanwhile,  the  ascendency  of  the  English  navy  soon  produced  its 
wonted  effects  on  the  colonial  possessions  of  their  enemies.  Soon  after  the 
Commencement  of  hostilities,  Tobago  was  taken  by  a  British  squadron;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  March  1794,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Marti* 
Bdrtlh^*  nique,  which,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  fell  on  the  23d.  Shortly 
G>'iiqu(|te  after,  the  principal  forts  in  St.-Domingo  were  wrested  from  the  Re* 
indu^.  ^^  publicans  by  the  English  forces,  while  the  wretched  planters,! 
pr^  to  the  flames  lighted  by  Brissot  and  the  friends  of  negro  emancipation, . 
'at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  were  totally  ruined.  No  sooner  wis 
this  success  achieved,  than  the  indefatigable  English  commander.  Sir  John 
Jarvis,  and  Sir.  Charles  Grey,  turned  their  arms  against  St.-Lucia,  which  wis 
subjected  to  the  British  dominion  on  the  4th  April.  Guadaloupe  was  next 
attacked,  and  on  the  25th,  that  fine  island,  with  all  its  rich  dependencies, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  conquered  colonies.  Thus,  in  little  more  than  1 
month,  thiB^VrenchAvere  entirely  dispossessed  of  their  West  India  possessions, 
,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the  victorious  nation  (4). 

The  once  beautiful  island  of  St.-Domingo  meanwhile  cdntinued  a  prey  to 
the  frightfuLdisord^s  arisi!ig  from  precipitate  emancipation.  "  it  had  gwic 
through,"  siys  the  Republi6an  historian,  "  the  greatest  succession  of  calt- 
mities  of  which  history  makes  mention."  Tlie  Whites  had  at^fifst  einbraced 
with  enthusiasm  the  catise  of  the  Rev^Jption,  ind  the  Mulattoes,  to  whom  the. 

\         *^  •^  '.        . 

i,  Pari.  Hist.  xxxi.  156,  632.  (4)  AttH.'^gf  1704,  p.  i\9,  |3T.  W  »*•  '*• 
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Constituent  Assembly  had  extended  the  gift  of  freedom,  were  not  less  attached 
to  the  principles  of  democracy,  and  openly  aspired  to  dispossess  the  planters, 
by  force,  of  those  poUtical  priTileges  which  had  hitherto  heen  their  exclusive 
|»*operty.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  contests,  the  negroes  had  revolted  against 
both,  and  without  distinguishing  friend  from  foe,  applied  the  firebrand  in* 
discriminately  to  every  civilized  dwelling.  Distracted  by  these  horrors,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  at  once  declared  them  all  free.  From  the  moment  that 
emancipation  was  announced,  the  colony  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  hor- 
rible devastations;  and  the  contending  parties  among  the  higher  orders  mu- 
tually threw  upon  each  other  the  blame  of  having  brought  a  frightful  party 
into  their  contests,  whose  ravages  were  utterly  destructive  to  both.  In  truth, 
it  was  owing  to  neither,  but  to  the  precipitate  measures  of  emancipation, 
dictated  by  the  ardent  and  inexperienced  philanthropists  of  the  Gonslituenti 
Assembly ;  and  which  have  consigned  that  unhappy  colony,  after  thirty  years 
of  unexampled  suffering,  to  a  state  of  slavery  (1),  under  the  name  of  ^^  The 
Rural  Gode,^^  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the  French  planters. 
Aoj.in^the     In  the  Mediterranean  also  the  power  of  the  British  navy  was 
ranean'^'      spccdily  fclt.  Thc  dlsastcr  at  Toulon  having  totally  paralyzed  the 
French  navy  in  that  quarter,  the  English  fleet  was  enabled  to  carry  the  land 
forces,  now  rendered  disposable  by  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  to  whatever 
i|uarter  they  choose.  Corsica  was  the  selected  point  of  attack,  which  early 
in  4794  had  shown  symptoms  of  revolt  againt  the  Republican  authorities. 
Three  thousand  soldiers  and  marines  were  landed,  and  after  some  inconsi- 
derable successes  nearly  effected  the  subjection  of  the  island  by  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  of  Bastia,  which  capitulated  at  the  end  of  May.  The  only  ' 
remaining  stronghold  of  the  Republicans,  Calvi,  was  besieged  until  the  1st 
August,  when  it  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  The  crown  of  Corsica, 
offered  by  Paoli,  and  the  aristodratical  party,  to  the  King  of  England,  was 
accepted,  and  efforts  immediately  made  to  confer  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain;  a  project  about  as  practicable  as 
it  would  have  been  to  have  clothed  the  British  plains  with  the  fruits  ^ich 
tipen  under  its  sunny  cliffs  (2). 
Victory  of     But  a  more  glorious  triumph  was  awaiting  the  British  arms.  The 
i^Admi^r*  French  Government  having,  by  great  exertions,  got  twenty-six  ships 
^^•-        of  the  line  into  a  state  fit  for  service  at  Brest,  and  being  extremely 
anxious  to  secure  the  arrival  of  a  large  fleet  laden  with  provisions,  which  was 
I  approaching  from  America,  and  promised  to  relieve  the  famine  which  was  now 
^It  with  uncommon  severity  in  all  parts  of  France,  sent  positive  orders  to 
Admiral  Yillaret-Joyeuse  to  put  to  sea.  On  the  20th  of  May^  the  French  set 
sail;  and  on  the  28th,  Lord  Howe,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  the  convoy,  hove  in  sight,  with  the  Channel  fleet  of  England^  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six  line-of-battle  ships.   The  French  were  immediately 
formed  in  One,  in  order  of  battle,  and  a  partial  action  ensued  between  the 
rearguard  of  their  line  and  the  vanguard  of  the  British  squadron;  4n  t£ie 
^ur^^  which,  the  R^volutionnaire  was  so  mucfi  damaged  that  she  stMqk  to 
*  the  Aimacious,  but  not  being  taken  possession  of  by  ifee  vjfctors  before  nig^ht- 
fall,  was  towed  the  following  morning  into  Rochefort.  During  the  n^xt  day, 
th^mi^nai^vres  were  r^ewed  on  botlr  sides,  each  party  endeavouring  to 

((^  Tb.  Ti.  301.    aiftckenzie'9  St.-Domiogo,  201,        (S)  Join.  t«  193.  Ann.  Reg.  1794,  340>  341.  . 
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obtain  the  weather-gage  of  the  other ;  and  Lord  Howe^  at  the  head  of  his  fleet, 
nassed  through  the  French  squadron;  but  the  whole  ships  not  haTing  takca 
the  position  assigned  to  them,  the  action,  after  a  severe  commencement,  ms 
discontinued,  and  the  British  Admiral  strove  with  the  utmost  skill  to  maiDtak 
the  wind  of  the  enemy.  During  the  two  following  doys,  a  thick  fog  concealed 
the  rival  fleets  from  each  other,  though  they  were  so  near,  that  both  sidei 
were  well  aware  that  a  gr^at  battle  was  approaching,  and  with  difikokf 
restrained  the  ardour  by  which  they  were  animated  (1). 

At  length,  on  the  1st  June,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  d 
England,  the  sun  broke  forth  with  unusual  splendour,  and  discovered  the 
French  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  a  few  miles  from  the  English,  awaiting  the 
combat,  while  an  agitated  sea  promised  the  advantage  of  the  wind  to  aa 
immediate  attack.  Lord  Howe  instantly  bore  down,  in  an  oblique  direetioif 
npon  the  enemy's  line,  designing  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  long  known  in  the 
British  Navy,  but  flrst  traced  to  scientific  principles  by  Clerk  of  Eldin,andsi 
successfully  carried  into  execution  by  Rodney  on  the  12th  April.  Having  tiie 
weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  he  was  enabled  to  break  their  line  near  the 
centre,  and  double  with  a  preponderating  force  on  .the  one-half  of  their 
squadron.  The  signal  he  displayed  was  No.  39,  the  purport  of  which  ms, 
^*  that,  having  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy^  the  Admiral  means  to  ptti 
between  the  ships  of  their  line  and  engage  them  to  leeward,  leaving,  hov- 
ever,  a  discretion  to  each  captain  to  engage  on  the  windward  or  leewari' 
The  French  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  close  line,  stretching  nearly  east  and  west; 
and  a  heavy  fire  commenced  upon  the  British  fleet  as  soon  as  they  came  iritiiii 
rapge.  The  English  did  not  come  perpendicularly  upon  their  adversaries  is 
^  TrafEilgar,  but  made  sail  abreast  in  such  a  manner  as  that  each  ship  shooU, 
as  soon  as  possible,  cut  the  line  and  get  alongside  of  its  destined  antagonisl, 
and  engage  it  to  leeward,  so  that  if  worsted  the  enemy  could  not  get  vmj. 
Had  the  AdmiraPs  orders  been  literally  obeyed,  or  capable  of  complete  exeei- 
tion,  the  most  decisive  naval  victory  recorded  in  history  would  in  all  pnM- 
lity  have  attended  the  British  arms;  but  the  importance  of  specific  obedieBce 
in  the  vital  point  of  engaging  the  enemy  to  leeward  was  not  then  generally 
janderstood,  and  the  enemy's  line  was  so  regular  and  compact,  that  in  most 
places  it  was  impervious,  and  five  only  of  the  ships  succeeded  in  passia^ 
through.  The  Caesar,  in  particular,  which  was  the  leading  vessel  when  the 
signal  for  close  action  was  flying  from  the  Admiral's  mast-head,  backed  her 
main^4opsails,  and  engaged  on  the  windward  of  the  enemy;  a  cUshearteua; 
^circumstance,  though  arising,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  from  want  of  ea|ii- 
clty  rather  than  timidity  on  the  part  of  its  captain.  Howe,  however,  vtf 
not  discouraged,  but  held  steadily  on,  walking  on  the  front  of  his  poop 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Curtis,  Sir  Andrew  Douglas,  and  other  officers,  while 
the  crew  were  falling  fast  around  him,  and  the  spars  and  rigging  rattled  dowa 
on  all  ^M^s,  under  the  terrible  and  constantly  increasing  fire  of  thee 
With  •perfect  composure  the  British  Admiral  ordered  not  a  shot  1 
but  the  pilot  to  lay  him  alongside  of  the  Montague  of  120  guns,  th^ 
vessel  in  tl\e  French  line,  and  probably  the  largest  then  in  the 
awful  was  the  prospect  that  awaited  the  French  vessel  from  the 
advance  of  the  British  Admiral,  that  Jean-Bon  Sain4-And^^  ^^^''i^^St^  ^ 
nSlssioner  of  the  Convention  on  bfard,  overcome  Tipthlerril^  yok  roV  ' 
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below.  After  many  entreaties,  Howe  allowed  a  straggling  fire  to  be  returned, 
,  but  from  the  main  and  quarter-deck  only ;  and  resenring  his  whole  broadside, 
poured  it  with  terrible  effect  into  the  stern  of  the  Montague,  as  he  slowly 
passed  through  the  line  between  that  huge  three-decker  and  the  Jacobin 
of  80  guns.  So  close  did  the  ships  pass  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Tricolor 
flag,  as  it  waved  at  the  Montague's  flag-staff,  brushed  the  main  and  mizen- 
shrouds  of  the  Queen  Charlotte;  and  so  terrible  the  effect  of  the  broadside, 
that  three  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  that  discharge  (1). 

Feaiful  of  encountering  a  similar  broadside  on  the  other  side,  the  captain 
of  the  Jacobin  stretched  across  under  the  Montague's  lee,  and  thus  threw 
herself  a  little  behind  that  vessel  right  in  the  Queen  Charlotte's  way,  in  the 
very  position  which  Howe  had  designed  for  himself  to  engage  the  enemy's 
three-decker.  The  English  Admiral,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  alter  his  course 
a  little,  and  pass  aslant  between  the  two  vessels,  and  having  thus  got  between 
them,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  both.  The  Jacobin  soon  made  sail,  to  get 
out  of  the  destructive  range,  and  being  to  the  leeward  of  the  British  Admiral, 
he  effected  this ;  but  the  Montague  could  not  do  the  same,  being  to  the  wind- 
ward, and  she  would  unquestionably  have  been  taken,  as  she  was  hardly  . 
firing  at  all  after  the  first  awful  broadside,  when  the  foretop-mast  of  the 
Qaeen  Charlotte  came  down;  upon  which  the  Montague,  taking  advantage  oj 
her  momentary  inability  to  move,  contrived  to  sheer  off,  leaving  the  British 
Admiral  now  engaged  with  the  two  ^ips  second  and  third  astenr  of  her.  The 
Vengeur  of  74  guns  was  warmly  engaged  at  this  time  with  the  Brunswick  under 
Harvey;  but  another  French  ship,  the  Achille,  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  terrible  combat  began  on  the  part  of  the  British  vessel,  thus  engaged  on 
both  hands.  It  was  sustained,  however,  with  admirable  courage.  Captain 
Harvey  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement ;  but  be- 
fore being  carried  down  be  said,  "Persevere,  my  brave  lads,  in  your  duty; 
conUnue  the  action  with  spirit  for  the  honour  of  our  King  and  country,  and 
remember  my  last  words,  *  The  colours  of  the  Brunswick  shall  never  be 
struck."' — Such  heroism  was  not  long  of  meeting  with  its  reward  :  the  Ra- 
miUies  soon  after  came  up,  and  opened  her  fire  upon  theVengeur ;  the  load 
was  taken  off  the  Brunswick,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot  the  rudder  of  the  French 
vessel  was  shot  away,  and  a  large  opening  beat  in  her  stem,  in  which  the 
water  rushed  with  great  violence.  The  Yengeur  was  now  found  to  be  sink- 
ing (2);  the  Achille  made  off,  followed  by  the  Ramillies,  to  whom  she  soon 
struck;  and  the  Yengeur  shortly  after  went  down  with  two  hundred  of  her 
'crew,  lour  hundred  and  fifty  having  been  humanely  taken.off  by  the  boats  of 

the  Alfred  and  Culloden  (3). 


(0  Banow's  Lifd  o(Howe»  232*  233*  Brcnton*  i.  a  gallant  naTal  officer.  Admiral  Griffiths,  vho  ytai 

129, 130.  James,  i.  l47>  148>  Vict,  et  Conq.  iii.  20*  in  the  Brunswick  on  the  occasion,  and  saw  the  Ven« 

•ym.  ▼.  290.  Toul.  iv.  247.  geur  go  down.      There  were  cries  heard,  but  they 

(2)  James,  i.  162,  165.     Brenton,  i.  130,  131.  were  piteous  cries  for  relief*  which  the  British 

Barrow's  Howe,  233. 234.    Jom.  v.  291.    Toul.  i v.  boats  afforded  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Among 

247.  the  survivors  of  the  Vengeur's  crew  were  Captain 

(3^  It  trat  stated  in  the  French  Convention,  and  Renaudin  and  his  son.  a  brave  boy  of  twelve  years 

has  been  repeated  in  all  the  French  histories,  that  of  age.  They  were  taken  up  by  different  boats,  and 

"*T»en  the  Vengcur  sunk  her  crew  were  shouting  mutually  mourned  each  other  as  dead;  till  they  ao- 

"  Vive  la  Republiquel''  Knowing  that  the  gallantry  cidentally  met  at  Portsmouth  in  the  street,  and 

of  the  French  was  equal  to  such  «n  effort,  the  an-  rushed  into  each  other's  arms  with  a  rapture  un* 

|hi>r  with  pleasure  transcr^Ned  this  statement  in  his  describable.  They  were  both  soon  after  exchanged ; 

lormer  editions ;  but  he  has  now  Ascertained  that  it  a  braver  and  more  humane  father  axad  son  never 

was  uafoand«d,  not  only  from  the  account  of  breftth«d«<-4ames,  i*  165, 
C'aptain  Brenton  (i •  |3I  )i  but  from  the  authority  of 
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The  French  now  began  to  move  off  in  all  quarters,  and  the  British  shipi 
with  their  prises  closed  round  their  Admiral.  The  damage  sustained  by  the 
English  was  inconsiderable,  except  in  four  ships,  which  were  disabled  for 
farther  service ;  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  were  read  y  to  renew  the  battle ;  they  bid 
still  the  weather^gage  of  the  enemy ;  ten  of  his  line  had  struck,  though  six 
only  of  them  had  been  secured,  and  five  of  his  ships  were  dismasted,  and 
were  slowly  going  off  under  their  sprit-sails.  Had  Nelson  been  at  the  head  of 
the  fleet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  all  have  been  taken,  and  per- 
haps a  victory  as  decisive  as  Trafalgar  totally  destroyed  the  Brest  fleet.  But 
the  British  admirals  at  that  period  were  in  a  manner  ignorant  of  their  owb 
prowess ;  the  securing  of  the  prizes  taken  was  deemed  the  great  object,  and 
thus  the  pursuit  was  discontinued,  and  the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  expectation 
got  his  dismasted  ships  off,  and  before  dark,  was  entirely  out  of  sight.  Six 
ships  of  the  line,  however,  beside  the  Yengeur,  which  sunk,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Admiral,  and  were  brought  into  Plymouth ;  while 
the  remains  of  the  French  squadron,  diminished  by  eight  of  their  number, 
and  with  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  took  refuge  in  the  roads  of  Bothaome, 
and  ultimately  regained  the  harbour  of  Brest,  shattered,  dismasted,  riddled 
with  shot :  how  different  from  the  splendid  fleet  which  had  so  recently  de- 
parted amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  I  The  loss  of  the  British  im 
two  hundred  and  ninety  killed  (1),  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eighl 
wounded,  in  all  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight,  being  less  than  that  sQStaiMd 
in  the  six  F^'ench  ships  alone  which  were  made  prizes. 

The  Republicans  were  in  some  degree  consoled  for  this  disaster,  by  thesafi 
arrival  of  the  great  American  convoy,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  and  valued  at  L.5,00O,O00  sterling ;  a  supply  of  incalculable  impcrtanM 
to  the  wants  of  a  population  whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  civil  dissensien 
had  brought  to  the  verge  of  famine.  They  entered  the  harbour  of  Brest  a  ftv 
days  after  the  engagement,  having  escaped,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  cruisers.  Their  safety  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  sagadtf 
of  the  Admiral,  who  traversed  the  scene  of  destruction  a  day  or  two  ato  the 
engagement,  and  judging  Ifrom  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  wreeb 
which  were  floating  about,  that  a  terrible  battle  must  have  taken  place,  con- 
cluded, that  the  victorious  party  would  not  be  in  a  condition  for  pursuit,  and 
resolved  to  hold  on  his  course  for  the  French  harbour  (2). 
Tactics  by    Lord  Howc  gained  so  decisive  a  success  from  the  adoption  of  tbi 
vfctwy  was  s*nie  principle,  which  gave  victory  to  Frederic  atLeuthen,toNi* 
s>i"«<i-      poleon  at  Austerhtz,  and  Wellington  at  Salamanca,  viz.  to  bring  <b 
overwhelming  force  to  one  point,  and  redu<(e  one-half  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
to  be  the  passive  spectator  of  the  destruction  of  the  other  (3).  His  mode  oi 
attack,  which  brought  his  whole  line  at  once  into  action  with  the  enciny» 
seems  clearly  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in  sailing 
down  in  perpendicular  lines :  for  that  exposed  the  leading  ships  to  imminflU 
danger  before  the  succeeding  ones  came  up.— -Had  he  succeeded  in  ptfJJ* 
trating  the  enemy's  line  at  all  points,  and  engaged  the  whole  to  windward 
he  would  have  brought  twenty  ships  of  the  line  into  Spithead.  To  a  skiiftj 
and  intrepid  squadron,  who  do  not  fear  to  engage  at  the  cannon  mouth  wilb 
their  enemy,  such  a  manoeuvre  offers  even  greater  chances  of  success  at  sea 

(1)  Jom. ».  300.  Tool.  ir.  348.  Ann.  Reg.  1T94,        (3)  Jom.  ▼.  2tfl. 
p.  34.   James,  i.  173,  I7i,   BranUn,  i.  uu  14|<        (S)  J«m.  ▼.  991.  Ann*  Aeg*  tW*» P*  ***• 
Barnm's  Howe,  351,  3SS. 
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than  at  land,  becaase  the  complete  absence  of  obstacles  on  the  level  expanse 
of  water  enables  the  attacking  squadron  to  calculate  with  more  certainty 
upon  reaching  their  object;  and  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  if  once  obtained, 
renders  it  proportionally  diflBsnlt  for  one  part  of  the  enemy's  line  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  relief  of  the  other. 

S^rirLct  ^^^^  ^^*  *  victory  more  seasonable,  than  Lord  Howe*s,  to  the 

teToffa^.^  &>itish  Government.  The  war,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  violent 
party  divisions  in  England,  had  been  regarded  with  Inkewarm  feelings  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  people ;  and  the  friends  of  freedom  dared  not  wish  for 
the  success  of  the  British  arms,  lest  it  should  extinguish  the  dawn  of  liberty 
in  the  world.  But  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  shocked  the  best  feelings  of  ail  the 
respectable  portion  of  this  parly,  and  the  victory  of  ist  June  captivated  the 
affections  of  the  giddy  multitude.  The  ancient  but  half  extinguished  loyalty 
of  the  British  people  wakened  at  the  sound  of  their  victorious  cannon;  and 
the  hereditary  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  revived  at  so  signal  a  triumph  over 
the  Republican  arms.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  commencement 
of  that  firm  union  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  that  ardent 
enthusiasm  in  the  contest,  which  soon  extinguished  the  seeds  of  former  dis- 
sension, and  ultimately  carried  the  British  empire  triumphant  through  the 
severest  struggles  which  had  engaged  the  nation  since  the  days  of  Alfred  (i). 

Vast  were  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
inFrance.  Her  territory  resembled  an  immense  camp;  the  decrees  of  the 
23d  August  and  5th  September,  had  precipitated  the  whole  youth  of  the  re» 
public  to  the  frontiers,  and  i, 200,000  men  in  arms,  were  prepared  to  obey 
TMt  Mill,  the  sovereign  mandates  of  the  Convention.  After  deducting  from 
J^^J'S'  this  immense  force  the  garrisons,  the  troops  destined  to  the  service 
Franc*.  of  the  interior,  and  the  sick,  upwards  of  700,000  were  ready  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  a  force  much  greater  than  all  the  European  Monarchies  could 
bring  forward  to  meet  them.  These  enormbus  armies,  though  in  part  but 
little  experienced,  were  greatly  improved  in  discipline  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  campaign;  the  months  of  winter  had  been  sedulously  em-« 
ployed  in  instructing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art;  the  glorious 
successes  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  revived  the  spirit  ai  conquest  among 
the  soldiars,  and  the  whole  were  directed  by  a  central  government,  pos- 
sessing, in  the  highest  degree,  the  advantage  of  unity  of  action  and  consum- 
mate roihtary  talent  (2). 

Yielding  at  command  so  immense  a  military  force,  the  Committee  of 
Pnbtie  Safety  were  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  their  soldiers.  To  advance  inces- 
santly to  the  attack,  to  bring  up  column  after  column,  till  the  enemy  were 
wearied  out,  or  overpowered,  to  regard  as  nothing  any  losses  which  led  to 
the  advance  of  Republican  standards,  were  the  maxims  on  which  they  con- 
ducted the  war.  No  other  power  could  venture  upon  such  an  expenditure 
of  life,  because  none  had  such  inexhaustible  resources  at  their  disposal. 
Money  and  men  abounded  in  every  quarter;  the  camps  were  overflowing 
with  conscripts,  the  fortresses  with  artillery,  the  treasury  with  assignats. 
Tfoe  preceding  campaign  had  cost  above  L.  100,000,000  sterling,  but  the  re- 
soorces  of  govemmeDt  were  undiminished.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  France  was  at  its  disposal;  and  on  this  vast  fund  a  paper  currency 

(0  An.  &«f .  IV94*  p.  2aa,  2ft3*  (2)  Jom.  v.  29,  30.  Th,  vi.  27U  272.  Aan,  Rep^ 

1794,  322. 
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was  issued,  possessing  a  forced  circulation,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  most 
prodigal  expenditure.  The  value  of  assignats  in  circulation  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1794,  was  not  less  than  L.  200,000,000  sterling,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  its  diminution  (1).  The  rapid  depreciation  of  this  paper,  aris- 
ing^from  the  enormous  profusion  with  which  it  was  issued,  was  nothing  tea 
power  which  enforced  its  mandates  by  the  guillotine;  the  gOYemment  creditor 
was  compelled  to  receive  it  at  par,  and  it  signified  nothing  to  them  thoogh 
he  lost  his  whole  fortune  in  the  next  exchange  with  any  citizen  of  the 
Republic. 
Talent  with  What  rcudered  this  force  still  more  formidable,  was  the  ability 
WM  wielded,  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  talent  which  was  evidently 
rising  up  among  its  ranks.  The  genius  of  Gamot  had  from  the  very  com- 
mencement selected  the  officers  of  greatest  talent  from  among  the  multitude, 
who  presented  themselves;  and  their  rapid  transference  from  one  situation 
to  another,  gave  ample  opportunities  for  discovering  who  were  the  menoD 
whom  reliance  could  really  be  placed  (2).  The  whole  talent  of  Franoe,  in 
consequence  of  the  extinction  of  civil  employment,  was  centred  in  the  aimy, 
and  indefatigable  exertions  everywhere  made  to  communicate  to  head^aa^ 
ters  the  names  of  the  young  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  any 
grade.  The  central  goverhment,  guided  by  that  able  statesman,  had  dis- 
covered the  real  secret  of  military  operations,  and  by  accumulating  an  over- 
whelming force  upon  one  part  of  the  enemy^s  line,  soon  acquired  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  Austiians,  who  adhered  with  blind  obstinacy  to  the 
system  of  extending  their  forces.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  system,  the 
French  had  peculiar  advantages,  from  the  unity  of  their  government,  the 
central  situation  of  their  forces,  the  interior  line  on  which  they  acted,  the 
fortified  towns  which  guarded  their  frontier,  and  the  unbounded  means  of 
repairing  losses,  which  they  possessed ;  while  the  Allies,  acting  on  an  extoior 
circle,  paralysed  by  divisions  among  tlieir  sovereigns,  and  at  a  distance  from 
their  resources,  were  unable  either  to  combine  for  any  vigorous  offensiTe 
operations,  or  render  each  other  any  assistance  when  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
Incredible  efforts  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  organize  and  equip  diis  pro- 
digious body  of  soldiers.  "  A  Revolution,^'  said  Barr^re,  "  must  rapidly 
supply  all  our  wants.  It  is  to  the  human  mind  what  the  sun  ai  Africa  is  to 
vegetation.  Monarchies  require  peace,  but  a  Republic  can  exist  only  in  war* 
like  energy :  slaves  have  need  of  repose,  but  freemen  of  the  fermentation  of 
freedom;  regular  governments  of  rest,  but  the  French  Republic  of  rcrdn- 
tionary  activity."  The£cole  militaire  was  speedily  re-established;  and  the 
youth  of  the  better  classes  marched  on  foot  from  all  parts  of  France,  to  he 
there  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art;  one  horse  out  of  twenty- 
five  was  everywhere  levied,  and  the  proprietor  paid  only  nine  hundred  frano 
in  paper,  hardly  equivalent,  from  its  depreciation,  to  a  louis  in  gold.  By 
these  means,  however,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  furnished  with  hoi8«» 
and  a  considerable  body  of  educated  young  men  rapidly  provided  for  the 
army.   The  manufactories  of  arms  at  Paris,  and  in  the  provinces,  were  kept 
in  incessant  activity;  artificial  means  universally  adopted  for  the  production 
of  saltpetre,  and  gunpowder  in  immense  quantities  daily  forwarded  to  the 
armies  (5). 

(1)  Ann.  Eeg.  |7»4,  3JM,  345.   Tool.  ir.  3^21.        (2)  Carnot's  Memoin,  32.  ^     ^  •. 

^<w.  t.  30.         .  (3)  Th.  vi.  24f-87a.  JWB.  t,  9|.  Otm^» 

Hard,  ii.  457. 
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Indefatigable  were  the  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  provide  a  force  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  capable  of  combating  this  gigantic  foe;  and^never  were  the 
efforts  of  his  master  spirit  more  required  to  heal  the  divisions  and  extinguish 
the  jealousies  which  had  arisen  in  the  coalition. .  Poland  was  the  apple  of 
discord  which  had  called  forth  these  separate  interests  and  awakened  these  jea- 
loasies ;  and  in  the  plans  of  aggrandizement  which  they  were  all  pursuing  in 
regard  to  that  unhappy  state,  is  to  be  found  the  true  secret  of  their  neglect 
of  the  great  task  of  combating  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  its  rapid  and 
early  success.  Prussia,  intent  on  territorial  acquisition  on  the  shores  of  the 
Vistula,  and  desirous  above  every  thing  of  securing  Dantzic,  the  key  to  that 
stream,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the  grain  commerce  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, had  already  assembled  forty  thousand  men  under  tl^  King  in  person 
for  the  siege  of  Warsaw ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  unable  to  bear  at  the 
same  time  the  expense  of  a  costly  war  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers 
of  the  Monarchy,  had  in  consequence  greatly  diminished  their  forces  on  the 
Rhine,  and  openly  announced  their  intention  of  reducing  them  to  the  con- 
tingent which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  as  a  member  of  the  empire,  which 
Marcb  II,  1794.  was  only  twenty  thousand  men.  Orders  had  even  been  despatched 
to  Marshal  Moellendorf ,  who  commanded  their  army  on  the  Rhine,  to  retreat 
by  divisions  towards  the  Elbe ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  preposterous 
Jan.  3i,x794.  inconsistency(l),  Frederic-William  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  in  which  he  bewailed  in  piteous  terms  the  public 
danger,  and  urged  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  anterior  circles  to  deli- 
.  berate  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  withstanding  the  Revolutionary  tor- 
rent witK  which  they  were  menaced  (2). 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  official  declaration  of 
the  intention  of  the  Prussian  government  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition,  and 
their  chagrin  was  not  diminished  by  the  clear  perception  which  they  had, 
that  this  untimely  and  discreditable  defection  was  mainly  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  secure  a  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  of  which  they  saw  little 
prospect  of  their  being  allowed  to  participate.  They  used  the  most  pressing 
instances,  therefore,  to  induce  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  recall  their  resolution, 
offered  to  take  a  large  portion  of  the  Prussian  troops  into  their  own  pay, 
provided  the  other  states  of  Germany  would  tak6  upon  themselves  the 
charges  of  the  remainder,  and  even  urged  the  immediate  formation  of  a  levy 
en  masse  in  all  the  circles  of  the  empire,  immediately  threatened  with  inva- 
sion, in  order  to  combat  the  redoubtable  forces  which  France  was  pouring 
forth  from  all  ranks  of  her  population.  Austria,  however,  though  so  desir- 
ous to  stimulate  others  to  these  last  and  convulsive  efforts,  made  no  attempt 
to  rouse  their  emulation  by  setting  the  example  of  similar  armaments  her- 
self; not  a  regiment  was  added  to  the  Imperial  armies;  and  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  little  solicitous  to  behold  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  com- 

(1)  Hard.  ii.  488>  490.  Excellency,  therefore, that,  in  your  quality  of  A»ch- 

(2)  "  As  it  is  impossible  for  me,"  said  the  King  in  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  you  will  forthwith  con- 
thab  letter,  '*  any  longer  to  continue  at  my  own  Toke  the  anterior  circles.  An  immediate  provision 
charges  a  war  so  remote  from' the  frontiers  of  my  for  my  troops  at  ihe  expense  of  these  circles,  is  the 
dominions,  and  attended  with  so  heavy  an  expense,  only  means  which  remain  of  saving  the  empire  in 
1  have  candidly  explained  my  situation  to  the  prin-  the  terrible  crisis  which  is  approaching ;  and,  uu- 
cipal  Allied  Powers,  and  engaged  in  negotiations  less  that  step  is  forthwith  taken,  they  can  no  longer 
-vrith  them  which  are  still  in  dependence.  1  am,  in  be  employed  in  the  common  cause,  and  I  must  order 
consequence,  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  them,  with  regret,  to  bend  their  steps  towards  their 
empire,  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  my  army,  if  its  own  frontier,  leaving  the  empire  to  its  own  re- 
longer  continuance  on  the  theatre  of  war  is  deemed  sources."  [Bard.  ii.  488>  40O<] 

cMenlial  to  the  common  defeuoer    I  implore  your 
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bating  under  the  banners  of  the  Cesars,  strenuously  resisted  the  proposal  as 
useless,  dangerous,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
test in  which  they  were  engaged  (1). 

It  soon  appeared  how  ruinous  to  the  common  cause  this  unexpected  se- 
cession of  Prussia  would  become.  The  Republican  forces  in  Flanders  were 
nearly  160,000  strong ;  and  Vack,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction 
of  the  campaign  by  the  Allied  Powers,  finding  that  the  whole  forces  which 
the  allies  could  assemble  in  that  quarter  would  not  exceed  150,000,  had 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  fifty  thousand 
PrussiattS,.inorder  to  cover  the  Meuse,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian 
divisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luxembourg.  The  Prussians  under  Moel- 
lendorf  were  cantoned  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Seltz,  between  Oppenheim 
and  Mayence;  but  when  he  received  the  letter  from  Prince  Gobourg  request- 
March  14.  ing  his  co-operation,  he  replied  in  cold  and  ambiguous  terms, 
^^  That  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  share  which  his  government  may 
have  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  proposed  plan  of  operations :  that  the 
views  on  which  it  was  founded  appeared  unexceptionable,  but  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  it  was  attended  with  obvious  inconveniences,  and 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  march  to  Treves,  lest  he  should  expose 
Mayence  (2)." 

These  declarations  of  the  intentions  of  Prussia  excited  the  greater  sensa- 
tion in  Europe,  that  ever  since  the  war  began  it  had  been  supposed  that  the 
cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  united  in  the  closest  bands  of  alliance, 
and  the  Convention  of  Pilnitz  was  universally  reg{i|rded  as  the  true  basis  of 
the  anti-revolutionary  coalition.  The  confederacy  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  Stimulated  by  the  pressing  dangers  of  his  situation,  the  Elec- 
tor of  Mayence,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Germanic  Powers,  provedin- 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  withdrawing  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
and  by  his  exertions  a  proposition  was  favourably  received  by  the  diet  of  the 
March  20.  cmpirc,  for  taking  the  Prussian  troops  into  the  {>ay  of  the  lesser 
-^P'"  '•  powers,  and  the  Marshal  Moellendorf  soon  after  received  orders  to 
suspend  bis  retreat  (3). 

This  change  in  the  Prussian  plans  arose  from  the  vast  exertions  which 
Mr.  Pitt  at  ibis  period  made  to  hold  together  the  bands  of  the  confederacy. 
Alone  of  all  the  statesmen  of  his  day,  the  English  minister  perceived  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  which  menaced  Europe  from  the  spreading  of  the  revo- 
lutionary torrent  over  the  adjoining  states,  and  the  immense  peril  of  this 
speedily  coming  to  pass  from  'the  divisions  and  distraction  of  interests  which 
were  breaking  out  among  the  Allied  Powers.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he 
informed  of  the  intended  defection  of  Prussia,  than  he  exerted  all  his  in* 
fluence  to  bring  back  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  more  rational  sentiments,  and 
liberally  advanced  the  treasures  of  England  to  reUin  the  Prussian  troops  in 
April  ig.  a  contest  so  vital  to  none  as  to  Prussia  herself.  By  his  exertions  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  the  Hague  between  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Great-Britain; 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Prussia  should  retain  an  army  of  sixty-two 
thousand  veterans  in  the  field;  while  the  two  latter  should  furnish  a  soh- 
sidy  of  L.50,000  a-month,  besides  L.400,000  for  putting  the  army  into  a  ^^ 
condition  to  undertake  a  campaign,  and  L.l,  12s.  a-month  to  each  man  asan 
equivalent  for  the  expenses  of  his  maintenance  while  engaged  in  active  ser- 


l^ 


.  <  S^'*^  !••  *8I,  488.  Jom,  Y.  20.  Th.  ti. 260.  (3)  Hard.  ii.  501.  502. 

2)  Hard.  11.480.451. 
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vice.  By  a  separate  article,  it  was  provided,  "  that  all  conquests  made  by 
this  army,  shall  be  made  in  the  names  of  the  two  maritime  powers,  and  shall 
remain  at  their  disposal  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  at  the  peace  shall 
be  made  such  use  of  as  they  shall  deem  proper  (i). 

However  meritorious  were  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  thus  again  bring- 
ing Prussia  into  the  field,  after  its  government  had  formally  announced  their 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  confederacy,  it  was  in  part  foresjcen  (2) 
what  the  event  soon  demonstrated,  that  the  succours  stipulated  from  Prus- 
sia, would  prove  of  the  most  inefficient  description,  and  that  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  troops  of  a  leading  power  engaged  as  hirelings  contrary 
to  the  national  feelings,  and  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  government  in 
what  they  deemed  a  foreign  cause.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  loudly 
proclaimed  when  it  transpired  that  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  pay  of 
Gi^t-Britain;  and  they  openly  murmured  at  the  disgrace  of  having  the 
soldiers  of  the  great  Frederick  sold  like  mercenaries  to  a  foreign  power  (5). 

General  Mack,' whose  subsequent  and  unexampled  misfortunes  should  not 
exclude  the  recollection  of  the  abilities  in  a  particular  department  which  he 
really  possessed,  was  intrusted  by  the  Austrian  and  English  governments 
with  the  preparation  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign;  and  he  proposed  one 
which  bore  the  marks  of  decided  talent,  and  which,  if  vigorously  carried  into 
effect  by  a  sufficient  force,  still  promised  the  most  brilliant  results.  This  was 
to  complete  the  opening  into  the  French  barrier  by  the  capture  ofLan- 
drecies;  and,  having  done  so,  march  with  the  whole  Allied  army  in  Flanders, 
460,000  strong,  straight  by  Laon  on  Paris;  while  the  Prussian  forces,  by  a  for- 
ward movement  on  the  side  of  Namur,  supported  the  operation.  "  With 
150,000  men,**  said  he,  "  I  would  push  forward  a  strong  advanced  guard  to 
I^ris;  with  200,000 1  would  engage  to  remain  there."  He  proposed  that  West 
Flanders  should  be  inundated  by  troops  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  main 
•nny,  in  the  course  of  its  perilous  advance,  should  have  no  disquietude  for 
its  flank  and  rear.  This  plan  was  ably  conceived  and  was  evidently  the  one 
which  should  have  been  adopted  in  the  preceding  campaign  :  but  it  proved 
«l)ortive,  from  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Flanders 
against  a  measure  which  promised  to  render  their  province  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Prussian  government,  which  precluded  any 
effectual  co-operation  frombeing  obtained  on  that  side  of  the  line  (4),  and  left 
*e  whole  weight  of  the  contest  on  the  Austrians  and  English,  whose  forces 
were  not  of  sufficient  numerical  strength  for  the  struggle  (5). 

(0  Pari.  Hist.  xxxi.  434,  435.  Hard.  ii.  504,  505-  two  powers  hated  one  another  more  cordially  than 

(2)  It  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Peers,  With  a  Prussia  and  Aastria,  and    were  English   guineas 

wo  prophetic  spirit  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  likely  to  allay  the  discord?  Was  it  not  probable  that 

Cottld  the  "King  of  Prussia,  ought  the  King  of  Frederick-William  would  take  our  subsidies,  but 

™«a  to  divest  himself  of  his  natural  duties?  find  pretexts  for  evading  the  performance  of  any 

Could  it  be  expected  that  he  would  fulfil  engnge-  thing  in  return  worthy  of  the  iume."~Parl.HiJt. 

ttcnts  so  trivial  in  comparison?    Was  not  Poland  xxxi.  456,  458. 

likely  to  furnish  him  employment  for  his  troops,  ^3)  Hard.  ii.  504*  807. 

and  that,  too,  at  his  own  door  ?    There  never  were  (4)  Hard.  28»  478,  528«  529* 

JjJJ«?»        (5)  The  armies  were  disposed  as  follows  ;— 

VXXHCB.  UiZilBS. 

my  of  the  North.    , 220,000  Flanders 140  000 

*»««•  and  Ehinew •    .  280,000  DukeofTork       40;iyoo 

J'P' 60,000  Austrians  on  the  Rhiae.      ......    4^0.000 

eastern  Pyrenees 80,000  Prussians  on  ditto 65,600 

Western  ditto 80,000  Luxembourg 20  000 

^^^^^ 60.000  Emigrants 12,000 

780,000  387,000 

WOtn.  V.  29,  32.  Ann.  Reg.  1794,  322.] 
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Unawareof  the  immense  military  resources  and  ascending  spirit  of  their  ad- 
versaries, the  Allies  resolved  to  capture  Landrecies,'  and  £rom  that  base  inarch 
directly  to  Paris.  Preparatory  to  this  movement,  their  whole  army  was,  on 
the  16th  April,  reviewed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  plains  of  Gateau; 
they  amounted  nearly  to  150,000  men,  ai^d  were  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  superb  appearance  of  the  cavalry,  constituting  a  force  apparently 
^•n  of^Aiuef.  cdpablo  of  couqueriug  the  world.  Instead  of  profiting  by  this  im- 
takeo^^,  mense  assemblage  of  strength  to  fall  upon  the  still  scattered 
forces  of  their  enemies,  the  troops  were  on  the  following  day  divided  into 
eight  columns,  to  oppose  the  French  forces,  which  were  still  divided  in  that 
manner.  The  siege  of  Landrecies  was  shortly  after  formed,  while  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Allied  Army  was  stationed  as  a  covering  force.  After  ten  days  of 
open  trenches,  and  a  mostsevere  bombardment,which  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  town,  this  important  fortress  capitulated,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
five  thousand  men,  was  made  prisoners  of  war  (1). 
fhe°R ppub.  During  the  progress  of  this  attack,  the  French  Generals,  stimulated 
licaiM  to  by  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  made  reiterated 
siege-  *  efforts  to  raise  the  siege.  Their  endeavours  were  much  aided  by 
the  absurd  adherence  of  the  Allies  to  the  old  plan  of  dividing  their  forces; 
they  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  a  single  road  open,  as  if  the  fate  of 
the  war  depended  upon  closing  every  avenue  into  Flanders,  when  they  were 
contemplating  a  march  to  Pans.  The  plan  of  the  Republicans  consisted  in  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  posts  and  corps  forming  the  long  cordon  of  the  Allies, 
followed  by  a  serious  advance  of  the  two  wings,  the  one  towards  Philippeville, 
the  other  Dunkirk.  On  the  26th  April,  the  movement  in  advance  took  place 
along  the  whole  line.  The  centre,  which  advanced  against  the  Duke  of  York 
near  Cambray,  experienced  the  most  bloody  reverses.  When  the  Republicans 
arrived  at  the  redoubts  of  Troisville,  defended  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  they  were 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  English  Guards  in  front,  supported  by  Prince 
ScHWARTZENBERG,  Commanding  a  regiment  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  while 
General  Otto  charged  them  in  flank  at  the  head  of  the  English  cavahry,  and 
completed  their  rout.^  The  whole  corps  were  driven  back  in  confusion  to 
Cambray,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  four  thou- 
sand men.  While  this  disaster  was  experienced  on  the  left  of  the  French 
army,  their  centre  was  not  more  successful.  They  at  first  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the  corps  of  the  Austrians,  who  there  composed  the  covering  force; 
but  the  latter  having  been  reinforced,  and  supported  by  a  numerous  artillery, 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  repulsed  the  assailants  with  great  loss  (2j. 
Defeat  of  But  these  advantages,  how  considerable  soever,  were  counfer- 
ciairf«it.  balanced  by  a  severe  check  experienced  by  General  Clairfait,  whose 
corps  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  Allied  line.  On  that  side  the  Repub- 
licans had  assembled  fifty  thousand  men,  under  Souham  and  Moreau,  which, 
on  the  25th  April,  advanced  against  the  Austrian  forces.  Assailed  by  superior 
numbers,  Clairfait  was  driven  back  to  Toumay,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners.  His  retreat  seemed  to  render 
wholly  desperate  the  situation  of  a  brigade  of  three  thousand  Hanoverians, 
now  shut  up  in  Menin,  and  soon  furiously  bombarded.  But  their  brave  com- 
mander, supported  by  the  resolution  of  a  large  body  of  French  emigrants 

(t)  Hard,  ii,  522.    Ami.  Reg.  |793,  p.  328)  330.        (2)  Join.  v.  55,  57.  Ann.  R«J.  lT»4,p.3»-  ^' 
Jom,  V.  34.  58.  Th.  vi.  270,  285.  vi.  286, 287. 
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who  were  attached  to  his  corps,  resolved  to  cut  his  way  through  the  besiegers, 
and  through  the  heroic  valour  of  his  followers,  successfully  accomplished  his 
object.  Prince  Gobourg,  upon  the  intelligence  of  this  misfortune,  detached 
the  Duke  of  York  to  Toumay  to  support  Glairfait,  and  remained  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Landrecies,  to  put  that  place  in  a  state 
of  defence  (d).  * 

der^up**"  Convinced  by  the  failure  of  their  attacks  on  the  centre  of  the 
RhiSe*to  -^^**®s,  that  their  forces  were  insufficient  in  that  quarter,  the  Com- 
the  sambre.  mlttce  of  Publlc  Safety,  relying  on  the  inactivity  and  lukewarmness 
of  the  Prussians  on  the  extreme  right,  took  the  energetic  resolution  of  ordering 
Jourdan  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Moselle  with  fifteen  thousand  men 
drawn  from  the  Rhine,  and  after  leaving  a  corps  of  observation  at  Luxem- 
bourg, to  march  with  forty-flve  thousand  men  upon  the  Ardenne  Forest,  and 
unite  himself  to  the  army  on  the  Sambre.  This  bold  resolution  of  strength- 
ening to  an  overwhelming  degree,  what  appeared  the  decisive  point  of  the 
long  line  of  operations,  and  throwing  ninety  thousand  men  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy,  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  future  fate  of  the 
campaign  ;  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  measures  of  the  Allies,  who 
deemed  themselves  insecure,  even  when  meditating  offensive  operations, 
unless  the  whole  avenues  of  the  country  they  occupied  were  equally  guarded 
by  detached  corps.  The  defection  of  Prussia,  which  daily  became  more  evi- 
dent; prevented  them  from  obtaining  any  co-operation  on  the  left  flank  to 
counteract  this  change  in  the  enemy's  line  of  attack,  while,  even  in  their 
own  part  of  the  line,  the  movements  were  vacillating,  and  totally  unworthy 
of  the  splendid  force  at  their  disposal  (2). 

VMioMin-  On  the  10th  May,  Glairfait,  without  any  co-operation  from  the 
SSIf  In  the  other  parts  of  the  line,  crossed  the  Lys,  and  attacked  the  Repub- 
sambre.  Hcgin  troops  aTOuud  the  townt)f  Gambray.  An  obstinate  engagement 
eiisued,  with  various  success,  which  was  continued  on  the  succeeding  day, 
without  any  decisive  advantage  having  been  gained  by  either  party.  Four 
thousand  men  were  lost  on  each  side,  andthe  opposing  forces  remained  much 
where  they  had  been  at  their  commencement ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  mur- 
derous and  indecisive  nature  of  this  warfare  of  posts,  which,  without  any 
adequate  success,  occasioned  an  incessant  consumption  of  human  life  (5). 
T^acr^^"  ^^^  ^^®  period  was  now  approaching  when  the  genius  of  Gamot 
tbe Sambre.  was  to  iufusc  d  iicw  elcmeut  into  this  indecisive  warfare.  On  the 
iOth  May,  the  French'  army  on  the  Sambre,  crossed  that  river,  with  the 
design  of  executing  his  plan  of  operations;  but  the  Allies  having  collected 
their  forces  to  cover  the  important  city  of  Mons,  and  taken  post  at  a  for- 
tified position  at  Grandrengs,  a  furious  battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
the  Republicans  being  defeated  and  driven  across  the  Sambre  with  the  loss 
<rften  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  thousand  men.  But  the  French  having  re- 
Riained  masters  of  their  bridges  over  the  river,  and  being  urged  by  St.-Just 
*nd  Lebas,  again  crossed  on  the  20th,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  But  they 
preserved  so  bad  a  look  out,  that,  on  the  24th,  they  were  surprised  and  com- 
^*May.  pletely  routed  by  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Kaunitz.  The  whole 
army  wds  flying  in  confusion  to  the  bridges,  when  Kl^ber  arrived  in  time  with 
fresh  troops  to  arrest  the  victorious  enemy,  and  preserve  his  army  from  total 

{0  Joa.v.  «1,62.    Th.vi.288i289.  (3)  Toul.  ir.  320.  Jom,  ▼.  66.  Tb.vi.  291. 

y*/  Th,  vi.  ago.  Jom.  t.  62, 68.  Hard,  ii,  532. 
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destraction.  As  it  was,  however,  they  were  a  second  time  driven  over  th« 
Sambre,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  and  twenty^five  pieces  of 
artillery  (4). 
lutti.  or  While  blood  was  flowing  in  such  torrents  on  the  banks  of  tfis 
Turooing.  gambfe,  events  of  still  greater  importance  occurred  in  West  Flan* 
ders.  -The  Allies  had  there  collected  ninety  thousand  men,'  includiagone 
hundred  and  thirty-three  squadrons,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  the  situation  of  the  left  wing  of  the  French  suggested  the  design 
of  cutting  it  off  from  ihe  main  body  of  the  army,  and  forcing  it  back  upon 
the  sea,  where  it  could  have  no  alternative  but  to  surrender.  For  this  pur- 
pose, their  troops  were  divided  into  six  columns,  which  were  moved  by  con- 
centric  lines  on  the  French  corps  posted  at  Turcoing.  Had  they  acted  with 
more  concert,  and  moved  on  a  better  line,  the  attack  would  have  been 
crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success;  but  the  old  system  of  dividing  their 
i6tii  Mar.  forces  made  it  terminate  in  nothing  but  disaster.  The  different 
columns,  some  of  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  no  less  than 
twenty  leagues,  did  not  arrive  simultaneously  at  the  point  of  attack:  and 
although  each  siugly  acted  vigorously  when  brought  into  action,  there  was 
not  the  unity  in  their  operations  requisite  to  success.  Some  inconsiderable 
advantages  were  gained  near  Turcoing  on  the  17th,  but  the  Republicans  hay- 
ing now  concentrated  their  troops  in  a  central  position,  were  enabled  to  fall 
with  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  insulated  columns  of  their  adversaries. 
At  three  in  the  rooming  of  the  18th,  General  Souham,  with  forty-five  thou- 
sand, attacked  the  detached  corps  of  General  Otto  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
while  another  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  advanced  against  them  from  the  side 
of  Lille;  the  first  was  defeated  with  great  loss;  the  latter,  though  it  at  first 
defended  itself  with  vigour,  finding  its  communication  cut  oflF  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  and  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  disbanded 
and  took  to  flight;  a  circumstance  which  ultimately  proved  fortunate,  as, 
had  they  maintained  their  ground,  they  certainly  would  have  been  made 
prisoners.  So  sudden  was  the  rout,  that  the  Duke  of  York  himself  owed  his 
safety  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse ;  a  circumstance  which,  much  to  his  credit, 
he  had  the  candour  to  admit  in  his  official  dispatch.  Such  was  the  defect  of 
the  combinations  of  Prince  Gobourg,  that  at  the  time  that  his  central  columns 
were  thus  overwhelmed  by  an  enormous  mass  of  sixty  thousand  men,  the  two 
columns  on  the  left  amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand,  under  the 
Archduke  Gharles  and  Kinsky,  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  inaction;  and 
Glairfait,  with  seventeen  thousand  on  the  right,  who  came  up  too  late  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  engagement,  was  obliged  to  retire,  after  capturing  seven 
pieces  of  cannon;  a  poor  compensation  for  the  total  rout  of  the  centre,  and 
the  moral  disadvantages  of  a  defeat.  In  this  action,  where  the  Allies  lost  three 
thousand  men,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  superiority  of  the  French 
generalship  was  very  apparent ;  inferior,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  number  of 
their  opponents,  they  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers  at  the 
point  of  attack;  but  after  having  pierced  the  centre,  they  should  have  reaped 
something  more  from  their  victory,  than  the  bare  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle  (2). 
May  aa.       Ou*  the  22d  May,  Pichcgru,  who  now  assumed  the  command, 

(1)  Jom.  ▼.  T9,  83.  8R.  Tonl.  it.   323.  Th.  vi.    (2)  Jom.  t.  80,  OT,  08,  Tool.  W.  S2S.  !»•»•»• 
292.  Ann.  Reg.  1794,  331.  1794,  8».  Th.  yi,  391,290.  Hard. ii.  SM-^* 
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renewed  the  attack,  with  a  force  now  raised  by  successive  additions  to  nearly 
iOO,OOOmen,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt,  besieg- 
ing Toamay,  and  capturing  a  convoy  which  was  ascending  that  river.  They 
at  first  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  outposts;  but  a  reinforcement  of  English 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Fox,  and  seven  Austrian  battalions,  having 
arrived  to  support  the  Hanoverians  in  that  quarter,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  firmness  of  the  English  at  length  pre- 
•  vailed  over  the  impetuosity  of  their  adversaries,  and  the  village  of 
Pontachin,  which  was  the  point  of  contest  between  them,  finally  remained 
in  their  hands.  The  battle  continued  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  when  it  terminated  by  a  general  charge  of  the  Allies,  which  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  field  (I ).  In  this  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately 
contested  of  the  campaign,  the  French  lost  above  six  thousand  men;  but  such 
Was  the  &tigue  of  the  victors,  after  an  engagement  of  such  severity  and  dura- 
tion, that  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  success.  Twenty  thousand  men 
bad  fallen  on  the  two  sides  in  these  murderous  battles,  but  no  decisive  advan- 
tage, and  hardly  a  foot  of  ground  been  gained  by  either  party  (2). 

Finding  that  be  could  make  no  impression  in  this  quarter,  Pichegm  re- 
solved to  carry  the  theatre  of  war  into  West  Flanders,  where  the  country 
intersected  by  hedges,  was  less  favourable  to  the  Allied  cavalry,  and  he,  in 
consequence,  laid  siege  to  Ipres.  About  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  conducted 
ten  thousand  men  in  person  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  Sambre,  and  the 
right  wing  of  the  Allies  thus  weakened,  remained  in  a  defensive  position  near 
Tonmay,  which  was  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  (3). 

The  indecisive  result  of  these  bloody  actions,  which  clearly  demonstrated 
the  great  strength  of  the  Republicans,-  and  the  desperate  strife  which  awaited 
the  allies,  in  any  attempt  to  conquer  a  country  abounding  in  such  defenders, 
produced  an  important  change  in  the  Austrian  councils.  Thugut,  who  was 
essentially  patriotic  in  his  ideas,  and  reluctantly  embarked  in  any  contest 
which  did  not  evidently  conduct  to  the  advantage  of  the  hereditary  states, 
had  long  nourished  a  secret  aversion  to  the  war  in  Flanders.  He  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  the  provinces,  how  opulent  and  important  soever 
in  themselves,  contributed  little  to  the  real  strength  of  the  monarchy :  that 
their  situation,  far  removed  from  Austria,  and  close  to  France,  rendered  it 
highly  probable,  that  they  would,  at  some  no  very  distant  period,  become  the 
prey  of  that  enterprising  power;  and  that  the  charge  of  defending  them  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  Vienna,  entailed  an  enormous  and  ruinous  expense 
upon  the  Imperial  finances.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  had  for  some  time 
been  revolving  in  his  mind  the  project  of  abandoning  these  distant  provinces 
to  their  fate,  and  looking  out  for  a  compensation  to  Austria  in  Italy  or  Bava- 
ria, where  its  new  acquisition  might  lie  adjacent  to  the  hereditary  states. 
'Hiis  long  remained  a  fixed  principle  in  the  Imperial  councils :  and  in  these 
vague  ideas  is  to  be  found  the  remote  cause  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio, 
and  partition  of  Venice  (4). 

M^yM.x794.  Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Turcoing,  a  council  of  state  was  se- 
cretly held  at  the  Imperial  head-quarters,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be 

(1)  The  Emperor  Francis  was  on  horseback  for  few  more  exertions,  and  tlie  victory  is  oar  own.*' — 
^eWe  lioors  daring  this  bloody  day,  incessantly     Hard.  ii.  538. 

tr^irersiog  the  ranks,  and  animating  the  soldiers  to         (2)  Ann.  Reg.  1794.  p.  333.  Jpm.  v.  98,  99— lOi. 
continae  their  exertions.—'*  Courage,  my  friends,"     Th.  vi.  297.  Hard.  ii.  537,  538. 
••id  he,  when  they  appeared  about  to  sink,  "  yet  a        (3)  Jom .  v.  104.  Toul.  ir.  322, 

(4)  Hard,  ii.  539,  540- 
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pursued  for  the  future  progress  of  the  war.  The  opportunity  appeared  fi- 
Tourable  to  that  able  statesman  to  bring  forward  his  favourite  project.  The 
inactivity  'and  lukewarniness  of  the  Prussians,  notwithstanding  the  En^sh 
subsidy,  too  plainly  demonsU'ated  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their 
co-operation;  the  recent  desperate  actions  in  West  Flanders  sufficiently 
proved  that  no  serious  impression  was  to  be  made  in  that  quarter;  while  the 
reluctance  of  the  Flemish  states  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  common  cause, 
and  the  evident  partiality  of  a  large  party  amongst  them  for  the  French  al- 
liance, rendered  it  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  it  was  expedient  for  sudi 
distant,  fickle,  and  disaffected  subjects  to  maintain  any  longer  a  contest, 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  might  engulf  half  the  forces  of  the  monarchy.  These 
considerations  were  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  Em- 
peror, who,  born  and  bred  in  Tuscany,  entertained  no  partiality  for  his 
distant  Flemish  possessions;  Mack  supported  them  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
opinion,  and  strongly  urged  that  it  was  better  to  retire  altogether  across  the 
JEUiine,  while  yet  the  strength  of  the  army  was  unbroken,  than  run  the  risk 
of  its  being  buried  in  the  fields  of  Belgium.  If  Flanders  was  of  such  value  to 
the  cause  of  European  independence,  it  lay  upon  England,  Prussia,  and  Hol- 
land, in  the  centre  of  whose  dominions  it  lay,  to  provide  measures  for  its 
defence :  but  the  real  interests  of  Austria  lay  nearer  home,  and  her  battalions 
required  to  be  seen  in  dense  array  on  the  maritime  Alps,  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula,  where  vast  and  fertile  provinces  were  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  her 
ambitious  neighbours.  Should  affairs  in  that  quarter  assume  a  favourable 
aspect,  and  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  the  Republic  exhaust  itself,  it  would 
apparently  be  no  difficult  matter  to  recover  the  Belgic  provinces,  as  Dumon- 
riez  had  done  in  the  preceding  campaign;  or  if  this  should  unhappily  prove 
impossible,  it  was  much  more  likely  that  a  successful  defensive  war  could  be 
maintained  with  the  resources  of  the  empire  concentrated  round  its  heart, 
than  when  they  were  so  largely  accumulated  in  a  distant  possession :  or  if 
peace  became  desirable,  it  could  at  any  time  be  readily  purchased  by  the  ces- 
sion of  provinces  so  valuable  to  France,  and  the  acquisition  of  an  equivaleat 
nearer  the  Austrian  dominions  (1). 

The  subject  was  debated  with  the  deliberation  which  its  importance  de- 
served; and  it  was  at  length  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  council,  that 
the  maintenance  of  so  burdensome  and  hazardous  a  war  for  such  disaffected 
and  distinct  possessions,  was  contrary  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  state.  It  was 
resolved,  accordingly,  that  the  Imperial  troops  should,  as  soon  as  deceucy 
would  permit,  be  withdrawn  froni  Flanders;  that  this  resolution  should  in 
the  meantime  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  to  cover  the  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial arms,  a  general  battle  should  be  hazarded,  and  on  its  issue  should  de- 
pend the  course  which  should  thereafter  be  adopted ;  but  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Emperor  should  forthwith  depart  for  Vienna,  to  take  cognizance  (rf 
the  affairs  of  Poland,  which  called  for  instant  attention.  In  conformity  with 
this  resolution,  he  set  out  shortly  after,  leaving  Gobourg  in  command  of  the 
army  (2). 
French  Mcanwhilc,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  little  anticipal- 
JhelnXr.  ing  the  favourable  turn  which  their  affairs  were  about  to  take  from 
aciii  May.  thc  divisious  of  the  Allies,  nothing  daunted  by  the  reverses  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  had  experienced,  were  continually  stimulating  its  ge- 

(1)  Hard.  ii.  5W— S48.  (2)  Hard.  ii.  54Si  545. 
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nerals  to  fresh  exertions.  In  vain  they  represented,  that  the  soldiers^  worn 
out  with  fatigue,' without  shoes,  without  clothing,  stood  muchin  need  of  re- 
pose; "To-morrow,"  said  St.-Just,  "  the  Republic  must  have  a  victory; 
choose  between  a  battle  and  a  siege."  Constrained  by  authorities  who  en- 
forced their  arguments  with  the  guillotine,  the  Republican  generals  prepared 
for  a  third  expedition  across  the  Sambre.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  Kl^er 
made  the  attempt  with  troops  still  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  almost  starving; 
the  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected;  the  grenadiers 
were  repulsed,  by  the  grape-shot  of  the  enemy,  and  General  Duhesme  was 
rooted  with  little  difiSculty.  On  the  29th,  however,  the  indomitable  Republi- 
cans returned  to  the  charge,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  succeeded 
in  forcing  back  the  Imperialists,  and  immediately  formed  the  investment  of 
Invest  Char-  Gharlcroi .  But  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  with  ten  thousand  troops, 
driien'Sack?  havlug  raisod  the  Allied  Force  in  that  quarter  to  thirty-five  tbou- 
jime  3.  s^^^  mejiy  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  siege  before 
Jourdan  arrived  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  who  was  hourly  expected. 
The  attack  was  made  on  the  5d  June,  and  attended  with  complete  success ; 
the  French  having  been  driven  across  the  Sambre,  with  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men.  But  this  check  vsras  of  little  importance ;  on  the  day  following  Jour- 
dan arrived  from  the  Moselle  with  forty  thousand  fresh  troops  (4 ) . 
jould^n**'  This  greatjeinforcement  thrown  into  the  scale,  when  the  con- 
wuh  40,000  tending  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
i«h  Jane,  tho  Campaign,  and  proves  the  sagacity  with  which.  Carnot  acted  in 
accumulating  an  overwhelming  force  on  this  point.  In  a  few  days  the  Re- 
publicans recrossed  the  river  with  sixty  thousand  men,  resumed  the  siege  of 
Gharleroi,  and  soon  destroyed  a  strong  redoubt  which  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal defence  of  the  besieged.  The  imminent  danger  to  which  the  city  was 
reduced  by  the  attack  of  this  great  force,  induced  the  Allies  to  make  the  ut- 
6tb  June.  xttost  efforts  to  raise  the  siege.  But  this  required  no  less  skill  than 
intrepidity,  for  their  army  did  not  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  men,  while 
the  French  were  nearly  double  that  number.  On  this  occasion,  the  system  of 
attack  by  detached  columns,  was  successful;  the  Republicans  were  pierced 
J>y  a  concentric  effort  of  two  of  their  columns,  defeated,  and  driven  over  the 
Sambre,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  This  success,  highly  honour- 
able as  it  was  to  the  Austrian  arms,  proved  in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their 
cause,  as  it  induced  Prince  Cobourg  to  suppose  that  his  left  wing  was  now 
sufficiently  secure,  and  to  detach  all  his  disposable  troops  to  the  succour  of 
Glairfait  and  Ipres  on  the  right,  whereas  it  was  against  the  other  flank  that 
the  principal  forces  of  the  Republicans  were  now  directed  (2). 
aJJinwoM-  '°  effect,  on  the  48th  June,  the  French  army  recrossed  the  Sambre 
rdand'°"'  for  tho  fifth,  aud  commenced  the  bombardment  of  Gharleroi  for 
rei™'Sd.  the  third  time.  The  great  force  with  which  this  attack  was  made 
amounting  to  seventy  thousand  men,  rendered  it  evident  that  Prince  Cobourg 
had  mistaken  the  point  which  required  support,  and  that  it  was  on  the  Sam- 
hre,  and  under  the  walls  of  Gharleroi,  that  the  decisive  battle  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Flanders  was  to  be  fought.  Accordingly,  the  major  part  of  the  Allied 
Forces  were  at  length  moved  in  that  direction  ;  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the 
English  and  Hanoverians,  being  left  alone  on  the  Scheldt,  at  a  short  distance 

(I)  Toul.  It.  322.   Jom.  t.  103,  109, 113.  (2)  Join.  v.  132.    Th,  vi.  395.    Ann.  Reg.  1794» 
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IItmii  Glairld t,  who  had  recently  experienced  the  nioft  OTerwbelm« 


uiS^  .^  11^9  reverses.  This  separation  of  the  forces  of  the  two  nations,  con* 
Eiifiub.  tributed  not  a  little  to  augment  the  misunderstanding  which  al- 
ready prevailed  between  them,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  numberless  disis* 
ters  to  both  monarchies  (1 ). 
pi«h<>gni  No  sooner  was  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  with  reinforcementi 
ciairfait.  to  tho  army  on  the  Sambre  known  to  Pichegru,  than  he  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries,  by  prosecuting  seriously 
the  long  menaced  siege  of  Ipres.  Glairfait  not  feeling  himself  in  sufficient 
strength  to  interrupt  his  operations,  remained  firm  in  his  intrenched  camp 
at  Thielt.  An  attempted  movement  of  the  centre  of  the  Allied  Army  to  h^ 
support,  having  been  betrayed  to  the  enemy  at  Lille,  was  prevented  from 
being  carried  into  effect  by  a  demonstration  from  the  French  centre  by 
Pichegru.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Austrian  general  was  compelled 
to  attack  alone,  and  though  his  corps  fought  with  their  wonted  valour  he 
was  again  worsted,  and  compelled  to  resume  his  position  in  his  IntreDch- 
ments,  without  having  disturbed  the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  was  the 
i7chjme.  fifth  time  that  this  brave  officer  had  fought  alone,  while  thirty 
thousand  Austrians  lay  inactive  at  Toumay,  and  six  thousand  English  were 
reposing  from  the  fatigues  of  their  sea  voyage  at  Ostend.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Ipres  capitulated  a  few  days  after,  and  its  garrison,  consisting  of 
six  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Cobourg  made  a  tardy 
movement  for  its  relief,  but  hearing  of  its  fall,  returned  on  the  19th  to  Tour- 
nay  (2). 

The  Austrians  having  now,  in  pursuance  of  their  plan  of  withdrawing 
from  Flanders,  finally  detached  themselves  from  the  English,  moved  all 
their  forces  towards  their  left  wing,  with  a  view  to  succour  Charleroi,  which 
liVnaiuu  ^^^  severely  pressed  by  Jourdan.  On  the  22d  Prince  Cobounj 
■Membie  to  joincd  Ws  left  wing,  but  though  their  united  forces  were  seventy- 
ctarteloi.  five  thousand  strong,  he  delayed  till  the  26th  to  atuck  the  French 
army.  Jourdan,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  acquiring  this  fo^ 
tress,  took  advantage  of  the  respite  which  this  delay  afforded  him  to  prosecote 
ft5th  June,  thc  slcgc  with  thc  utmost  activity.  This  he  did  with  such  succesSt 
that  the  batteries  of  the  besieged  having  been  silenced,  the  place  capitnlited 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  Hardly  had  the  garrison  left  the  gates,  when  the 
discharge  of  artillery  announced  the  tardy  movement  of  the  Austrians  for 
»6th  June,  its  relief.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  following  day,  on  the  plains 
of  Fleurus,  already  signalized  by  a  victory  of  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  ^690, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  whole  war  (3). 
Battle  of  The  French  army,  which  was  eighty-nine  thousand  strong,  was 
Fie«ni«.  posted  in  a  semicircle  round  the  town  of  Charleroi,  now  become, 
instead  of  a  source  of  weakness,  a  point  d'appui  to  the  Republicans.  Their 
position  viBry  nearly  resembled  that  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic;  but  the  snpc- 
riority  of  force,  on  that  occasion,  secured  a  very  different  result  to  thc  Allies 
from  that  which  now  awaited  their  arms.  The  Imperialists,  adhering  to  their 
system  of  attacking  the  enemy  at  all  points,  divided  their  forces  into  five 
columns,  intending  to  assail  at  the  same  moment  all  parts  of  the  Republican 

(1)  Jom.  V.  133.    Th.  ▼!.  397.    Ann.  Reg.  1794,         (3)  Jom.T.  137.    Ann.  Reg.  1794,  3J4.  1*.  ^* 
333.  895,390. 

(i)  Ann.  Reg.  1794,  p.  334.    Jom.  t,  119,  121, 
134.  Th.  yi.  393,  894. 
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position;  a  mode  of  attack  at  all  times  hazardous,  but  especially  so  when 
an  inferior  is  engaged  with  a  superior  force.  The  battle  commenced  on  the 
26th,  at  daybreak,  and  continued  with  great  vigour  throughout  the  whole 
day  (J). 

The  first  column,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  attacked 
the  left  of  tbe  French  under  General  Montaigu,  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
village  of  Fontaine-r£v#que ;  but  the  Republicans  being  there  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  re- 
peated charges  of  the  Imperial  cavalry*  During  a  successful  charge,  however, 
the  French  horse  were  themselves  assailed  by  the  Austrian  cuirassiers,  and 
driven  back  in  confusion  upon  tbe  infantry,  who  gradually  lost  ground,  and 
at  length  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  heights  in  front  of  Gharteroi. 
The  moment  was  critical,  for  the  Austrians  were  on  the  point  of  carrying  the 
village  of  Marchiennes-au-Pont,  which  would  have  intercepted  the  whole 
communications  of  the  Republican  army ;  but  Jourdan,  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  in  this  quarter,  moved  up  Kl^ber  to  support  his  left. 
That  intrepid  general  hastily  erected  several  batteries  to  meet  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  moved  forward  Bernabotte  at  the  head  of  several  battalions  to  the 
support  of  Montaigu.  The  Allies,  under  Latour  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
being  unsupported  by  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  finding  themselves 
vigorously  assailed  both  in  front  and  flank,  fell  back  from  their  advanced  posi- 
tion, and  before  four  in  the  aftemooti,  all  the  ground  gained  in  that  quarter 
had  been  abandoned  (2). 

While  these  events  were  going  forward  on  the  left,  the  centre,  where  the 
village  of  Fleurus  was  occupied  by  sixteen  thousand  troops,  and  strongly 
strengthened  by  intrenchments,  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  conflict.  The 
attack  in  front  of  the  Allies  was  successfully  repulsed  after  passing  the  village, 
oy  the  fire  of  artillery  on  the  heights  in  the  rear;  but  General  Beaulieu,  with 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  having  attacked  and  carried  the  post  of  Lambusart 
on  the  French  right,  the  Republicans  on  the  left  were  ccfm  polled  to  give  way; 
and  the  important  post  of  Fleurus,  with  its  great  redoubt,  stood  prominent 
HI  the  midst  of  the  Allied  Forces,  exposed  to  attack  both  in  front  and  flank. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  great  redoubt  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  the  French  divisions  in  the  centre  were  already  in  full  retreat, 
when  Jourdan  hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger  with  six  battalions,  who  were 
formed  in  close  columns,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
cavalry,  under  Dubois,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  Imperial  infantry, 
overthrew  them,  and  captured  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  :  but  being  disordered 
by  their  rapid  advance,  they  were  immediately  after  attacked  by  the  Austrian 
cuirassiers,  who  not  only  routed  the  victors,  but  retook  the  whole  artillery, 
and  drove  them  back  in  confusion  upon  their  own  lines  (3). 

Meanwhile  the  Allied  left,  under  Beaulieu,  made  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
gress. After  various  attacks,  the  village  of  lambusart  was  carried,  and  the 
enemy's  forces,  for  the  most  part,  driven  across  the  Sambre;  but  the  vigorous 
fire  of  the  French  artillery  prevented  the  Allies  from  debouching  from  the 
^'Hage,  or  obtaining  complete  success  in  that  quarter.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  situation  of  the  Republicans  was  disadvantageous  in  every  quarter.  The 
"^ght,  under  Moreau,  was  driven  back,  and  in  great  part  had  recrossed  the 

(1)  Jom.  T.  138.  Th.  vi.  390. 400.  Tonl.  ir.  328.         (3)  Jom.  t.  145*  146. 149.  Toul,  ir.  332.  Th.  vi,; 

(2)  Jom.  ▼.  143.  Toul.  iv.  329,  330.  Th.  vi.  399,     401, 
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rirer ;  the  left,  under  Montaigu,  had  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  ahuost 
entirely  gone  over  to  the  other  bank;  while  ^he. forces  in  the  centre  had  been 
in  part  compelled  to  recede,  and  the  great  redoubt  was  in  danger  of  being 
carried.  Four  divisions  only,  those  of  Lefebvre,  Ghampiennet,  Kl^ber,  and 
Daurier,  were  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  enemy ;  when  Goboai|;, 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  Gharleroi,  ordered  a  retreat  at  all  points.  Without  de- 
tracting from  the  merit  of  Jourdan,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  if  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  instead  of  drawing  back  his  wing,  when  he  found  it  too  far  ad- 
vanced, had  united  with  the  centre  to  attack  Fleurus,  and  the  main  body  of 
AiiiM  Retreat  the  Frcuch  army,  while  Beaulieu  pressed  them  on  the  other  side, 
Defwted^'  the  success  would  have  been  rendered  complete,  and  a  glorious 
victory  achieved  (Ij. 

But  nothing  is  so  perilous  as  to  evince  any  symptoms  of  vacillation  after  t 
general  engagement.  The  battle  of  Fleurus  was,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle;  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  being  between  four  thousand  and  five 
thousand  men  to  each  side;  the  French  had  given  way  on  both  wings,  the 
centre  with  difficulty  maintained  its  ground,  and  the  Imperialists  on]yr^ 
treated  because  the  fall  of  Gharleroi  had  removed  the  object  for  which  they 
fought ;  and  the  secret  instructions  of  their  general  precluded  him  from  adopt- 
ing any  course,  how  brilliant  and  inviting  soever,  which  promised  to  be 
attended  with  any  hazard  to  ihe  army :  nevertheless,  it  was  attended  with 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  loss  of  Flanders  inunediately  fol- 
lowed a  contest  which  an  enterprising  general  would  have  converted  into  a 
triumph  (2). 

Gobourg  retired  to  Nivelles,  and  soon  after  took  post  at  MontSt.-Jeanand 
Waterloo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Forest  off  Soignies,  little  dreaming  of  the  glo- 
rious event  which,  under  a  firmer  commander,  and  with  the  forces  of  a  very 
differently  united  alliance,  were  there  destined  to  counterbalance  all  the  evils 
of  which  his  indecision  formed  the  commencement.  Two  days  afterwards, 
the  French  issued  frbm  their  intrenchments  round  Gharleroi,  and  defeated 
the  AUiedjrearguard  at  Mont  Paliul,  which  fell  back  to  Braine-le-Gomte.  Mods 
was  shortly  after  evacuated,  and  the  Allies,  abandoning  the  whole  fortresses 
which  they  had  conquered,  to  their  own  resources,  concentrated  in  front  of 
Brussels.  Several  actions  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  July,  between  the 
jniy  6  and  7.  rcargudrd  of  the  Allies  and  the  French  columns  at  Mont  Sl.-Jean, 
Brainc-la-Leude,  and  Sambre ;  but,  at  length,  finding  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain his  position  without  concentrating  his  forces.  Prince  Gobourg  abandoned 
Brussels,  and  fell  back  behind  the  Dyle  (5). 

It  was  not  without  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  British  Government 
to  prevent  them  that  these  ruinous  divisions  broke  out  among  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Flanders.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Idth  April  was  signed, 
Lord  Malmesbury,  the  English  ambassador,  set  out  from  the  Hague  for  Maes- 
tricht,  where  conferences  were  opened  with  the  Prussian  minister  Haugwiti, 
and  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries.  Their  object  was  to  induce  the  Pnissiaa 
forces  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  decisive 
operations  in  Flanders.  These  requisitions  were  so  reasonable,  and  so  strictly 
in  unison  with  the  letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  recent  treaty,  that  the  Pn»- 
sian  minister  could  not  avoid  agreeing  to  them,  and  engaged  to  procure  or- 

•    (I)  Jom.  T.  ISO,  1$2,  Th.  ti.  401, 402.  Toul.  it.        (2)  Hard.  iii.  23,  24.   Jom.  t.  152,  Tk.  ti.  <•$• 
332.  406. 

(3)  Jom.  ▼.  152,  16».  Tool.  ir.  83«. 
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dersfrom  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  that  effect.  But  Hoellendorf  ,  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  secret  orders  from  his  court,  declined  to  obey  the  requisition  of  the 
plenipotentiaries,  and  engaged  in  a  fruitless  and  feigned  expedition  towards 
Kayserslautern  and  Sarre-Louis,  at  the  v«ry  time  that,  he  was  well  aware 
Joardan,  with  forty  thousand  men,  was  hastening  by  forced  marches  to  the 
decisive  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre  (1). 

When  the  danger  became  more  threatening,  and  the  Emperor  himself  had 
hastened  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Charleroi  to  make  head  against  the  accu- 
mulating masses  of  the  Republicans,  thosame  requisitions  were  renewed  in  a 
still  more  pressing  strain  by  the  English  and  Dutch  ministers  (2).  But  it  was 
all  in  Tain.  The  Prussian  general  betook  himself  to  one  subterfuge  after 
another,  alleging,  that,  by  menacing  SarrcrLouis  and  Landau,  he  succoured 
the  common  cause  more  effectually,  than  if  he  brought  his  whole  forces  to 
the  waHs  of  Charleroi,  and  at  length  peremptorily  refused  to  leave  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  The  ministers  of  the  maritime  powers  upon  this  broke  out  into 
bitter  complaints  at  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  reproached  the  marshal  with  a  fact  which  they  had  recently  dis- 
covered, that,  instead  of  sixty-two  thousand  men  stipulated  by  the  treaty, 
and  paid  for  by  the  Allies^  only  thirty-two  thousand  received  daily,  rations  at 
the  army.  Moellendorf  denied  the  charge ;  recriminations  ensued  on  both 
sides,  and  at  length  they  separated  mutually  exasperated ;  and  Lord  Gorn- 
wallis  declared  he  would  suspend  the  payment  of  the  British  subsidy  (5). 

After  the  departure  of  Gohourg  from  Toumay,  the  Allies  strove  in  vain  to 
contend  with  the  superiority  of  the  Republicans  in  maritime  Flanders. 
.Toumay  was  evacuated,  and  while  Pichegru  himself  marched  upon  Ghent  to. 
force  back  Ckirfait,  he  detached  Moreau  with  a  considerable  force  to  form 
the  siege  of  the  places  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Nieuport  capitulated.  Fort 
Ecluse,  the  key  of  the  Scheldt,  was  blockaded,  and  the  island  of  Cadsand 
overrun  by.  the  Republicans,  who  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated 
pichfgra  it  from  the  mainland  by  swimming.  Glairfait,  although  reinforced 
ctiiSau'in  ^y  six  thousand  English,  who  had  marched  from  Ostend,  under 
WMtFiandera.  Lord  Moira,  found  himself  unable  to  make  head  against  Pichegru; 
the  old  German  tactics  of  carrying  on  war  by  a  series  of  positions,  which 
succeeded  against  the  inconsiderable  forces  of  Prussia,  even  when  guided  by 
the  genius  of  Frederic,  totally  failed  when  opposed  to  the  vehement  ardour 
'"Jy  7.  and  inexhaustible  numbers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies.  After  in 
vain  attempting,  in  conjunction  with  Gohourg,  to  cover  Brussels,  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  behind  the  Dyle ;  while  the  Duke  of  York  also  retired 
in  the  same  direction,  and  encamped  between  Malines  and  Lou  vain  (4). 
piiLgra  "^^^  retreat  of  the  Allied  Forces  enabled  the  victorious  armies  of 
Jj^J^o'jrdan  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  to  unite  their  forces  at  Brussels,  where  they 
BiSSSs/°  met  on  the  40th  July.  And  thus,  by  a  series  of  energetic  movements 
and  glorious  contests,  were  two  armies,  which  a  short  time  before  had  left 
the  extremities  of  the  vast  line  extending  from  Philippeville  to  Dunkirk, 
enabled  to  unite  their  victorious  forces  for  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of 
Flanders  (5). 

(0  Hard.  ii.  545,  547.  common  cause,  they  depart  froiA  the  chief  object  of 

(2)  "  U  is  not  for  nothing^,"  said  Lord  ConivralliSt  the  treaty." — Hard.  iii.  65. 

and  Kinckel,  the  Dutch  minister,  "  that  we  pay  you         (3)  Hard,  iii.  5,  6,  7. 

oar  subsidies,    nor  iii  order  that  the  subsidized         (4)  Jom.  v.  155,  162.  Th.  vi.  406.  Toal.  W.  334, 

power  should  employ  the  paid  forces  for  their  own  335> 

I"upo6ct.  If  the  Prussian  troops  do  not  act  for  the        (i)  Jom.  t.  162. 
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The  Anstrian  cabinet  at  this  period  entertained  serioas  thoughts  of  peace. 
The  opinion  was  very  general  on  the  continent,  that  the  fearful  energy  and 
bloody  proscriptions  of  Robespierre  had  considerably  calmed  the  efferres- 
cenee  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  his  stem  and  relentless  hand  was  alone 
adequate  to  restrain  its  excesses  and  restore  any  thing  like  a  regular  gOTern- 
ment  at  Paris.  These  ideas  received  a  strong  confirmation  from  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  Supreme  Being;  it  was 
known  that  he  had  moderated  many  of  the  energetic  plans  of  foreign  inva- 
sion projected  by  Garnot,  and  that  his*  brother  had  used  his  influence  to  pre* 
serve  Piedmont  and  the  north  of  Italy  from  an  incursion,  at  a  time  when  the 
Allies  were  little  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted  it.  The  Imperial  goverament 
was  really  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  armies 
and  attention  upon  Poland,  which  was  hourly  approaching  the  crisis  of  its 
fate ;  and  a  large  force  had  already  entered  Gallicia,  where  they  professed 
their  intention  of  coming  as  deliverers,  and  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  people  of  that  province.  Unable  to  bear,  any  more  than  Prussia,  the  weight 
of  a  double  contest  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  and,  deeming  the  latter 
more  material  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  than  the  former,  they  hd 
definitively  determined  at  Vienna  on  the  abandonment  of  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces, and  were  now  only  desirous  of  extricating  themselves  from  a  contest 
in  which  neither  honour  nor  profit  was  to  be  gained.  A  secret  understanding 
in  consequence  took  place  between  Gobourg  and  the  French  generals,  the 
conditions  of  which  were,  that  the  Austrians  should  not  be  disquieted  in 
their  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  Republicans  permitted,  without  molesta- 
tion, to  reduce  the  four  great  fortresses  which  they  had  wrested  from  the 
Republic  in  the  preceding  ^nd  present  campaign.  The  fall  of  Robespierre 
prevented  these  overtures  from  coming  to  any  farther  issue;  but  they  eariy 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  vigilant  minister  who  directed  the  affiiirs  <tf 
Great-Britain,  and  he  urged  his  ambassador  to  make  the  strongest  remon* 
strances  against  a  step  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Europe.  Bat  the 
Austrians  were  resolute  in  their  determination  to  abandon  Flanders,  alleging 
as  a  reason  the  inconstancy  and  disaffection  of  its  inhabitants.  ^^  To  behold  a 
people  so  infatuated,"  said  Gount  Mettemich  to  Lord  Gomwallis,  ^*  as,  not- 
withstanding the  most  pressing  exhortations  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  religion,  their  independence  and  property,  refuse  to  move,  and  volos- 
tarily  place  their  necks  under  the  yoke,  singing  Qa  Ira,  was  a  phenomenon 
reserved  for  these  days  of  desomion(i)." 

The  English  forces  were  now  posted  behind  the  Canal  of  Malines,  and  they 
amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  British  and  Hanoverians,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand Dutch.  Their  object  was,  by  remaining  on  the  defensive,  to  cover  Ant- 
werp and  Holland,  while  the  Austrians  retired  by  Tirlemont  upon  liege.  In 
this  way,  while  the  Republicans  remained  with  the  centre  at  Brussels,  and 
their  wings  extending  from  Wilworde  to  Namur,  their  adversaries  retired  by 
diverging  lines  towards  the  north  and  the  south,  and  every  successive  day^ 
march  carried  them  farther  from  each  other;  a  state  of  affairs,  of  allotheis 
English  retire  thc  most  caldmltous,  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enany.  II* 

towards  Hoi-     »,       ,.   ,  .  »  .  i  J  t«   11      J     iKa 

land.  English  were  intent  only  on  covering  Antwerp  and  Holland ;  inc 

Imperialists  on  drawing  nearer  to  their  resources  at  Gologne  and  Coblenti; 
neither  recollected,  that  by  separating  their  forces,  they  gave  the  enemy  lb« 

(I)  Hjrd.  iii.  7.  83. 
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means  of  crashing  either,  separately ,  at  pleasure,  and  left  him  in  possession 
of  a  salient  position  (1),  which  would  soon  render  both  the  provinces  of  the 
Lower*Rhine  and  the  United-States  untenable. 

inKdTity  of  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  in  opposition  to  what  might  have 
**•*'""*'**•  been  expected  from  the  previous  energy  of  their  measures,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  arrested  their  army  in  the  career  of  victory,  and 
paralysed  150,000  men  in  possession  of  an  internal  line  of  communication,  at 
the  moment  when  their  enemies  were  disunited  and  incapable  of  rendering 
each  other  any  assistance.  This  was  the  result  of  the  secret  understanding 
with  Prince  Gobourg,  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  On  the  15th  July,  the 
Canal  of  Malines  was  forced  after  an  inconsiderable  resistance  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  and  the  Duke  of  York  retired  to  Antwerp,  which  was  soon  after  eva* 
cuated,  and  his  whole  forces  concentrated  towards  Breda  for  the  defence  of 
Hdland.  On  the  other  wing,  Jourdan  pursued  his  advantages  against  Gobourg ; 
and  after  several  inconsiderable  engagements  with  the  rearguard,  Liege  and 
Tongres  were  evacuated,  and  the  Austrians  retired  behind  the  Mouse.  But 
with  these  exceptions  nothing  was  attempted  by  the  Republicans  for  several 
weeks,  while  the  Government  waited  the.  reduction  of  Valenciennes  and  the 
i»ther  places  captured  by  the  Allies  on  the  frontier  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war(2). 

Decree  of  To  hastcn  thoir  reduction,  a  bloody  decree  was  passed  by  the  Gon- 
tton?o"Ji7e  veDtion,  ordaining  their  commanders  to  give  no  quarter  to  any 
wxpamr.  grniigon  which  should  not  surrender  within  twenty-four  hours 
ftfter  the  first  summons.  The  humanity  of  the  Republican  generals  refused  to 
carry  this  atrocious  decree  into  execution,  and  it  was  soon  after  rendered 
nngatpry  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre  on  the  28th  July  (9th  Thermidor).  The 
^vemor  of  Gond^,  when  summoned  to  surrender  in  virtue  of  this  atrocious 
decree,  replied,  ^^  That  one  nation  had  no  right  to  decree  the  dishonour  of 
mother  nation;'*  and  the  Gommittee  of  Public  Safety,  under  Gamot's  direc- 
tion, feeling  the  iniquity  of  the  measure,  took  advantage  of  fictitious  delays 
to  allow  the  garrisons  to  capitulate  on  the  usual  terms.  General  Scherer  col-* 
tCGted  a  body  of  troops  from  the  interior  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  and 
formed  the  siege  successively  of  Landrecies,  Le  Quesnoy ,  Gond^,  and  Valencien- 
nes, all  of  which  fell,  after  a  trifling  resistance,  before  the  end  of  August  (3). 
M*i  3o.  At  the  same  time  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Gonvention,  prohibit- 
ing their  armies  from  giving  quarter  to  the  English  who  might  fall  into  their 
bands.  *'  Republican  soldiers,"  said  Barrfere, "  you  must,  when  victory  shall 
put  into  your  power  either  English  or  Hanoverians,  strike  without  mercy ; 
Qot  one  of  them  ought  to  return  to  the  traitorous  territory  of  England,  or  to 
be  brought  into  France.  Let  the  English  slaves  perish,  but  let  Europe  be  free.'* 
To  this  decree  the  Duke  of  York  replied,  by  an  order  <yf  the  day,  ordering  all 
Prench  captives  to  be  treated  with  the  same  humanity  as  before  (4).  This 

(1)  Jom.  Y.  162,  165.  Tnul.  iv.  33S.  ractcr,  and  exbosto  tb«m  nnt  to  saffer  their  rescst- 

(2)  Toul.  ir.  338.  Jom.  v.  170,  172,  174.  ment  ro  lead  ihcm  to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty 

(3)  Tottl.  iy.  338.  Jom.  v.  172.  Th.  vi.  74.  on  their  part  which  may  sully  the  reputation  they 

(4)  He  stated  in  that  iMbte  docmjMttt,  "  The  beve  acquired  in  the  world.  In  all  the  wars  which, 
Natiouel  Contention  has  jnsfc  passed  a  decree  that  from  the  earliest  times,  hate  existed  between  the 
^t  soldiers  shall  give  no  quarter  to  the  British  or  English  and  French  nations,  they  hare  bren  accna- 
HADorenan  troops.  His  Royal  Highness  anlicipaU^s  toned  to  consider  each  other  in  the  light  af  generous 
the  iudiguatioQ  and  horror  which  has  naturally  aa  well  as  brave  enemies ;  while  the  Hanoverians* 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  brave  troops  whom  he  the  aiLies  «Cthc  former,  have  shared  for  above  • 
iddrcases  upon  receiving  thie  information.  He  eentnry  in  this  mutnal  csteen.  Hsnumtty  and 
^^itnt,  hovwrer.  In  iwnind  th«m,  that  mercy  to  the  kindness  have  at  aU  times  taken  place,  the  inatant 
rauqnisked  it  the  brightest  gem  in  a  soldier's  cha-  thai;  oppnakion  ccaacdr  and  the  same  clank  haa  bacA 
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generous  conduct  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  humane  efforts  of  the  English 
commanders  were  seconded  by  the  corresponding  feelings  of  the  French  oi- 
cers,  and  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  treated  with  the  same  humanity 
as  before  the  issuing  of  the  bloody  decree  (i). 
Operations  While  thc  fortuuc  of  war,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  thos 
Rhine.  decisively  inclining  to  the  Republican  side,  on  the  northern, evesb 
of  minor  importance,  but  still  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  the  French  arns, 
occurred  on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontier.  The  dubious  conduct,  or 
rather  evident  defection  of  Prussia,  paralysed  all  the  operations  on  the  Rhine. 
Sixty  thousand  Prussians  and  Saxons  were  assembled  round  Mayence,  and 
along  the  Nahe;  and  the  departure  of  Jourdan,  with  forty  thousand,  to  raa- 
force  the  army  on  the  Sambre,  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  of  resuming 
offensive  operations  with  a  preponderating  force  on  the  Moselle.  Only  tvo 
divisions  at  a  distance  from  each  other  remained  between  ThionviUe  and 
Kayserslautern ;  and  though  the  government  made  the  greatest  exertions  to 
reinforce  them,  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  raise  the  one  to  twenty, 
and  the  other  to  ten  thousand  men.  Nor  was  the  superiority  less  decisiTeoi 
the  Upper-Rhine,  where  fifty  thousand  Imperialists  formed  the  cordon  troii 
EAte  to  Mayence ;  and  seventy  thousand  more  were  prepared  for  active  open- 
tions,  while  the  force  in  the  field,  under  General  Mlchaud,  to  oppose  then, 
was  only  thirty-six  thousand,  supported  by  fifty  thousand  still  retained  in 
garrison,  by  the  cautious  policy  of  the  French  government.  Yet,  with  iia$ 
immense  superiority  of  force^  the  allies  did  nothing.  Instead  of  assembiing, 
inactuity  of  as  thoy  might  easily  have  done,  eighty  thousand  men,  to  atucJLtiK 
tuc  PruMians.  ceutro  of  thc  Freuch  lines  on  the  Rhine,  and  relieve  the  pressaw 
which  operated  so  severely  on  the  Sambre,  they  contented  themselves  willi 
detaching  a  small  force  to  dislodge  the  Republican  post  at  Morlautern.  1 
slight  advantage  was  gained  at  Kayserslautern  over  the  Repubhcan  divisiii 
a3d  May,  1791.  intrustcd  with  thedefence  of  thegorges ;  and  GeneriU  Michaud,uD# 
to  make  head  against  such  superior  forces,  retired  to  the  intrenchmentsof 
the  Queich,  while  the  army  of  the  Moselle  resumed  the  positions  it  had  occn- 
pied  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign.  Shortly  after  Michaud  receired 
powerful  reinforcements,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  resuming  tlie 
offensive;  while  the  Rritish  ambassador  made  vain  attempts  to  stimulate tfac 
King  of  Prussia  to  execu  teethe  part  assigned  him  in  the  treaty  of  the  Bagw- 
The  whole  attention  of  Prussia  was  fixed  on  Poland,  and  the  movements  of 
General  Kosciusko ;  and  nothing  could  induce  its  government  to  give  any 
directions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  till  after  the  iali<i^ 
Gharleroi,  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  Repubiicu 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  resume  the  offensive  viiii 
any  prospect  of  advantage  (2). 
op'^ioM  In  the  south,  the  reduction  of  Lyon  and  Toulon,  by  renderingd*- 
moot.  posable  the  forces  employed  in  the  siege  of  these  cities,  gave  a 
early  and  decisive  superiority  to  the  Republican  arms.  The  levies  ordeiedii 

freqaently  seen  covering  those  who  were  wounded,  of  both  nations  wiU  confine  their  «cati««"^ 

friends  and  enemies,  while  indisoriminatelj  con*  abhorrence  to  the  National  ConTcndoo  sIm^F"; 

▼eyed  to  the  hospitals  of  the  conquerors.  The  British  snaded  that  they  will  be  joined  in  the*  ^  **^ 

and  Uauoverian  armies  will  uut  believe  that  the  Frenchman  who  possesses  one  spark  of  fcy^ 

French  nation,  even  undertheir  present  infatuation,  one  principle  of  a  soldier."— Ann.  Bef.  IT***  ^^ 

can  so  far  forget  their  character  as  soldiers,  as  to  Papers,  p.  169. 

pay  any  attention  to  a  decree  as  injurious  to  them-  .   (1)  Ann.  neg.  1794*  145.   Th.  vii.  74. 

selves  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  their  government ;  and  (2)  Jom.  t.  I7T,  199*  St-Cyr,  ii.  JWrM** 
Uiazeforc  hU  Royal  Highness  tnuli  Uiat  the  soldiexi . 
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September,  i795,  had  brought  such  an  accession  of  strength  to  their  forces, 
that  in  the  middle  of  April  the  army  of  the  Alps  amounted  to  seventy-five 
thousand  combatants.  Piedmont,  menaced  with  invasion  by  this  formidable 
force,  had  only  at  its  command  a  body  of  forty  thousand  men,  spread  ov^r  a 
chain  of  posts  along  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  from  Savona  to  Mont-Blanc,  and 
an  auxiliary  Austrian  force,  ten  thousand  strong,  in  the  interior.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  French  forces  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  instantly 
commenced  the  invasion  of  Italy;  but  pressed  in  other  quarters,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  under  the  directions  of  Robespierre,  contented  them- 
selves with  enjoining  their  commanders  to  drive  the  enemy  over  the  Alps, 
and  get  possession  of  all  the  passes,  leaving  to  a  future  year  the  long-wished 
for  irruption  into  the  Italian  provinces  (1). 
UttrriS'b     '^^  ^"^  operations  of  the  Republicans  were  not  successful.  Ge- 
^FttmchJ  neral  Sarret,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men,  was  re- 
pulsed at  the  Littie  St.-Bemard,  while  the  column  destined  for  the  attack  of 
the  Mont-Genis  was  also  unsuccessful .  Far  from  being  discouraged  with  these 
March  a4.'    .  trifling  TO vcrscs,  General  Dumas  returned  to  the  charge  with  more 
April  23.       considerable  forces,  and  on  the  S5d  April,  after  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance, made  himself  master  of  the  first  pass,  which  was  followed  on  the 
M«yx4.        14thJtfay  by  the  capture  of  the  second.  The  loss  of  Mont-Cenis 
cost  the  Sardinians  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.   By 
these  successes  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Alps,  separating  Piedmont  from  Savoy, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Republican  generals ;  and  the  keys  of  Italy 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government  (2). 
ce'^l  Sr     Nor  were  the  operations  of  th6  Republicans  less  successful  on  the 
?ndM***"na  ^^^^^^^^  ®^  ^^^^'  ^^®  couuscls  of  thc  loaders  were  there  directed 
Jo  toe""*"'  by  General  Bonaparte,  whose  extraordinary  military  abilities  had 
ifi'.""*     already  given  him  an  ascendency  far  beyond  his  rank.  His  design 
was  to  turn  Saorgio  by  its  left,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  its  garrison,  by  the 
great  road  from  over  the  Gol  di  Tende.  The  attacking  force  was  divided  into 
three  columns.  The  first,  twenty  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  Mass^na^ 
broke  up  on  the  first  April,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  to  pass  between 
Saorgio  and  the  sea;  the  second,  composed  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the 
immediate  directions  of  Dumerbion,  remained  in  front  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  third,  of  equal  force,  was  destined  to  gain  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Yesubia,  and  communicate  with  the  army  of  Savoy  by  Isola  (5). 
In  the  course  of  his  march,  Mass^na  traversed  the  neutral  territory  of  Ge- 
noa, and  after  a  hardy  march  as  far  as  Garessio,  found  himself  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  posted  in  intrenched  camps  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  Guided  by  the  intrepid  Gol  Rusca,  an  ardent 
chasseur,  and  well  acquainted  with  these  Alpine  ridges,  h^  boldly  pursued  his 
successes,  and  by  a  skilful  combination  of  all  his  force,  succeeded  in  storming 
the  redoubts  of  the  Gol  Ardente.  In  vain  the  Piedmontese  received  the  as- 
sailants with  a  shower  of  stones  and  balls;  nothing  could  withstand  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Republicans,  and  Massena  pursuing  his  successes,  reached 
Tanardo,  and  the  heights  which  commanded  the  pass  of  the  Briga.  Rusca, 
familiar  with  the  country,  vehemently  urged  his  commander  to  direct  some 
battalions  to  descend  to  the  Gonvent  of  St.-Dalmazia,  seize  the  great  road, 


i^ 


i)  Jom.  ▼.  194»  198.  Bot.  i.  185. 191.  (S)  Jom.  ▼.  204. 

2)  Jom,  ▼.  199,  SOI.  Bot.  i.  193^196. 
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destroy  the  bridges,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  great  body  of  the  enemy 
posted  at  the  camp  at  Rauss;  but  this  appeared  too  hazardous  a  measure  to 
Mass^na,  who  preferred  the  certain  advantage  of  compelling  the  evacuation 
of  Saorgio,  without  risk,  to  the  perilous  attempt  of  compelling^  force  nearly 
equal  to  his  own  to  surrender.  Meanwhile,  the  attack  of  the  centre,  under 
Dumerbion,  had  been  attended  with  equal  success ;  and  the  Sardinian  forces, 
pressed  in  front,  and  menaced  in  rear,  evacuated  the  famous  campof  Raass, 
and  fell  back  towards  the  Gol-di-Tende.  Dumerbion's  leading  columns  ap* 
April  s8.  preached  the  fcH't  of  Saorgio,  at  the  same  time  that  Mass^na^s  forces 
appeared  on  the  heights  immediately  overhanging  it  behind ;  and  ibis  cele- 
brated post,  almost  impregnable  in  front,  but  destitute  of  any  defence  against 
the  forces  of  the  Republicans,  now  perched  on  the  rocks  in  its  rear,  SQ^ 
rendered  at  the  first  summons  (1 ) . 
Tbe  s.rdi.     Meanwhile,  the  French  left  successfully  ascended  the  Yesubia,  and 

nmnsare  '  ,  i^.i.  «  ^    ■,  «. 

driven  over  after  a  Vehement  resistance,  the  wmdmg  rocky  road,  between  Fi* 
the  Ai^^!  ""^  garetto  and  Lantosca  was  stormed,  and  the  Allies  driven  back  to  the 
Gol-de-Finisterre,  while  General  Serrurier  cleared  the  valley  of  4he  Tinea, 
and  establi|be«l  a  communication  by  Isold  with  the  army  of  Savoy.  To  reap 
the  fruit  of  so  many  successes,  Dumerbion  ordered  Garnier  to  seize  tbe  Col- 
de-Finisterre,  v^ile  his  own  centre  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Gol-di-Tende. 
Both  operations  were  sjuccessful ;  the  Gol-de-Finisterre  fell  after  hardly  any 
resistance ;  and  although  the  Gol-di-Tende  was  more  bravely  contested,  tbe 
unexpected  appearance  of  a  division  of  French  on  their  left  spread  a  panic 
among  the  Piedmontese  troops,  which  speedily  led  to  the  evacuation  of  tbe 
position.  Tbus,  the  Republicans,  before  the  end  of  May,  were  masters  of  ail 
the  passes  through  the  maritime  Alps;  and  while,  from. the  summit  of  Mont- 
Genis,  they  threatened  a  descent  upon  the  valley  of  Susa,  and  thecapital,  from 
the  Gol-di-Tende,  they  could  advance  straight  to  the  siege  of  the  important 
fortressof  Goni  (2). 

Napoleon,  whose  prophetic  eye  already  anticipated  the  triumphs  of  1796, 
in  vain  urged  the  government  to  unite  the  victorious  armies  in  the  valley  of 
the  Stura,  and  push  on  immediately  with  their  combined  strength  to  the  coo- 
quest  of  Italy.  The  reverse  at  Kayserslautern  induced  them  to  withdraw  ten 
thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  support  the  troops  on  the  Rbine; 
and  Dumerbion,  satisfied  with  the  laurels  he  had  won,  and  with  energies 
enfeebled  by  years,  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  ulterior  operations.  After 
so  brilliant  a  debut,  the  Republican  forces  failed  even  in  reducing  tbe  little 
fort  of  Exiles,  on  the  eastern  descent  of  Mont-Genis;  and  for  the  three  snmffler 
months,  tbe  victorious  troops  reposed  from  their  fatigues  on  the  beigbis 
which  they  had  won  above  the  clouds  (3). 
S"c*rVp°.  On  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  the  war  assumed  still  more  dedsiTe 
ri'eel."  ^*  featurcs.  The  reduction  of  Toulon  enabled  the  central  government 
to  detach  (General  Dugommier  with  half  the  forces  employed  in  its  siege,  to 
reinforce  the  army  on  the  eastern  Pyrenees ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  act  ofieO' 
sively  atboth  extremities  of  that  range  of  mountains.  Duringthe  winter  montbs 
incessant  exertions  were  made  to  recruit  the  armies,  which  the  immeose 
levies  of  the  Republic  enabled  the  southern  departments  to  do  to  such  i  de- 
gree, that  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  notwithstanding  their  reverses,  they 

(1)  Bona,  i.  18 i,  190-  Jom.  T..[lj>p,  210.  Th.  ri.         (2)  Jom,  v.  211.  213-  BoL  i.  tK,  IM»  iW-  ^ 
283.  vl.  282. 

(3)  Bot.  1.  187.  Jom.  t.  214. 
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were  greatly  superior  in  nwnber  to  their  opponents ;  while  the  Spanish  go- 
verninent,  destitute  of  energy,  and  exhausted  by  the  exertions  they  had 
already  made,  were  unable  to  maintain  their  forces  at  the  former  comple- 
Grvatdiffi.  ment.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  ^93,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
SS^t^'  necessity  of  issuing  above  L.^ 2,000,000  sterling  of  paper  money, 
■*"*••  secured  on  the  produce  of  the  tobacco  tax ;  but  all  their  eflForts  to 
recruit  their  armies  from  the  natives  of  the  country  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual, they  were  compelled  to  take  the  foreigners  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  into  their  service,  and  augment  the  number  of  their  mercenary  troops. 
Every  thing  on  the  Republican  side  indicated  the  energy  and  resolution  of  a 
rising,  every  thing  on  the  Spanish,  the  decrepitude  and  vacillation  of  a  declin- 
ing state.  Between  such  powers,  victory  could  not  long  remain  doubtful  (i), 
Dogommier,  on  his  arrival  at  the  end  of  December,  found  the  army  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  raised  by  his  junction  to  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
encamped  under  the  cannon  of  Perpignan;  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
'were  in  hospital,  and  the  remainder  in  a  state  of  insubordination  and  de- 
jection, *Which  seemed  to  promise  the  most  disastrous  results.  By  entirely 
reorganizing  the  regiments,  appointing  new  officers  in  the  staff,  and  commu- 
nicating to  all  the  vigour  of  his  own  character,  he  succeeded  in  a  few  months 
not  only  in  restoring  its  efficiency,  but  leading  it  to  the  most  glorious  suc- 
cesses* The  Spanish  army,  recently  so  triumphant,  had  proportionally 
declined ;  above  ten  thousand  men  were  in  hospital,  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments had  not  arrived,  and  the  force  in  the  field  did  not  exceed  twenty-five 
thousand  effective  troops.  Before  the  end  of  February,  the  French  force  was 
augmented  to  sixty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty-five  thousand  were 
in  a  condition  immediately  to  commence  operations  (2). 

On  the  27th  March,  the  Republicans  broke  up  and  drew  near  to  tjie  Spanish 
position.  A  redoubt  on  the  Spanish  left  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  cam- 
paign opened,  and  General  Dagobert  was  carried  off  by  the  malignant  fever, 
which  had  already  made  such  ravages  in  both  armies.  The  Marquis  Amarillas 
upon  that  drew  back  all  his  forces  into  the  intrenched  camp  at  Boiilon.  He 
was  shortly  after  succeeded  in  the  command  by  La  Union,  who  immediately 
transferred  the  head-quarters  to  Ceret,  a  good  position  for  an  attacking,  but 
defective  for  a  defending  army.  They  were  there  assailed  on  the  30th  April 
April  30.  by  the  whole  French  force;  and  one  of  the  redoubts  in  the  centre 
of  the  Spanish  position  having  been  stormed,  the  whole  army  fell  back  in 
M"y  «.  confusion,  which  was  increased  into  a  total  rout  on  the  following 
day,  by  the  Republican  troops  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  road 
They  are  to  Bcllegardc,  the  principal  line  of  their  communication  over  the 
ShrTJ'une"  by  mouutaius  iuto  their  own  country.  Finding  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  Freneh.  t|jjg  Youtc,  the  Spaniards  were  seized  with  one  of  those  panics  so 
common  to  their  troops  in  the  Peninsular  war;  the  whole  army  fled  in  con- 
fusion over  the  hills,  and  could  be  rallied  only  under  the  cannon  of  Figueras, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
eight  hundred  mules,-  and  all  their  baggage  and  ammunition  to  the  victors, 
whose  loss  did  not  amount  to  one  thousand  men  (5). 
Dugommier  immediately  took  advantage  of  his  successes  to  undertake  the 

(t)  Jom.  ▼.218,221.  Toul.  iv.  304.  Tb.Yi   278,         (2)  Join     v.  222.  223,  224,  225-    Th.  ▼!.  278« 
XI9,  ...  Toul.  »v.  305. 

(3)  Toul.  iv.  305,  807.  lom.  r.ti35.  Tli.  wi,fUi9» 
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siege  of  the  fortresses  of  which  the  Spaniards  had  possessed  themselves  on 
coiiioare  the  Frorich  territory.  Collioure  and  Bellegarde  were  besieged  at 
*^'"*  the  same  time ;  and  although  the  inconsiderate  ardour  of  the  Repub- 

licans exposed  them  to  a  severe  check  at  Port-Vendrq^  the  siege  of  Fort 
St.-Elmo  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  garrison,  abandoned  to 
its  own  resources,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  retire  to  Col- 
lioure. Marshal  Navarro,  the  Spanish  commander,  at  the  head  of  a  garrison 
of  seven  thousand  men,  made  a  gallant  defence;  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground  exposed  the  besiegers  to  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  (1);  but 
the  perseverance,  of  the  French  engineers  having  transported  artillery  to 
May  36.  placcs  dccmed  inaccessible,  the  commander,  after  having  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  escape  by  sea,  which  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  impracticable,  laid  down  his  arms,  with  his  whole  garrison. 
Invasion  of  At  thc  othor  cxtromity  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  army,  weakened 
?h?  w?/t«ni  *>y  ^^^  detachment  of  considerable  forces  to  Roussillon  to  repair  the 
Pyrenees,  dlsastcrs  of  the  prccediug  campaign,  remained  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  on  the  defensive.  The  Republicans  in  that  quarter  did  not  amount 
to  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  one-half  were  militia  totally  unfit  to  taiie 
the  field.  An  attack  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  French  intrenchments  early  in 
February  having  been  repulsed,  nothing  was  undertaken  of  importance  in 
that  quarter  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  government,  encouraged  by 
the  great  advantages  gained  in  Roussillon,  resolved  to  invade  the  Peninsula 
at  once,  at  both  extremities  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  improved  organization 
of  the  new  levies  around  Bayonne  afforded  every  prospect  of  success  (2). 

The  invasion  on  the  west  took  place  by  the  valley  of  Bastan,  the  destined 
theatre  of  more  memorable  achievements  between  the  armies  of  England  and 
June  3.  France.  The  Republicans  were  divided  into  three  colunms,  which 
successively  forced  the  Gol-di-Maya  and  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles.  Some 
weeks  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Spanish  commander  to  r^ain 
the  position  which  he  had  lost,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  eight 
June  a3.  huudrod  men,and  soon  after  resigned  the  command  of  an  army, 
which  was  daily  increasing  in  disorder  and  demoralization.  The  Count  Colo- 
mera,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  not  more  successful.  He  in  vain 
endeavoured  by  proclamations  to  touse  the  mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
arms  in  their  defence  (5) ;  the  period  was  not  arrived  when  the  chord  of  reli- 
gion was  to  vibrate  through  the  Spanish  heart. 
GrMt*suc.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  French  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
cesses  of  the  the  wholc  of  tho  valley  of  Bastan,  forced  the  heights  of  St.-Marcial, 
^?s"^"'  captured  the  intrenched  camp  and  fortified  posts  on  the  Bidassoa, 
defended  by  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pushed  on  to  Fontarabia, 
which  surrendered  on  the  first  summons.  Following  up  the  career  of  success, 
August  4-  they  advanced  to  St.-Sebastian,  and  that  important  fortress,  though 
garrisoned  by  seventeen  hundred  regular  troops,  capitulated  without  firing 
a  shot.  Golomera  took  post  at  Tolosa,  to  cover  the  roads  leading  to  Pampe- 
luna  and  Madrid;  but  at  the  first  appearance  (»f  the  enemy  the  whole  infantry 
took  to  flight,  and  left  the  cavalry  alone  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  enemy, 
which,  by  a  gallant  charge,  succeeded  in  arresting  the  advance  of  the  pur- 
suers. By  these  successes  the  French  were  firmly  posted  in  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory, and  their  wants  amply  supplied  from  the  great  magazines  and  stores, 

1)  Tool.  iv.  308.  Jom.  ▼.  341,  243.  (3)  Tool.  iv.  310.  Jom.  t.  2S2,  2SS<  and  ri,  141. 

'2}  Tottl.  iT.  309.  Jom.y.  848, 351 . 
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both  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  which  fell  into  their  hands  in  the  fortified 
places  on  the  frontier.  The  English  historian,  who  recounts  the  facility  with 
Tvhich  these  successes  were  achieved  by  the  inexperienced  troops  of  France, 
cannot  help  feeling  a  conscious  pride  at  the  recollection  of  the  very  diflferent 
actions  of  which  that  country  was  afterwards  the  theatre,  and  at  marking  in 
the  scenes  of  Spanish (fisgrace  the  destined  theatre  of  British  glory  (i). 
cipt'u"of  While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Biscay,  successes  still  more 
Beiiegarde.  dccisive  worc  gained  on  the  easjtem  frontier.  Twenty  thousand  of 
the  Republicans  were  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Bellegarde,and  the  Cat^lo- 
nians,  always  ready  to  take  up  arms  when  their  hearths  are  threatened,  turned 
out  in  great  numbers  to  reinforce  the  army  of  La  Union.  After  three  months 
ofincessant  efforts,  the  Spanish  commander  deemed  his  troops  sufficiently 
reinstated  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  attempt  the  relief  of  Bellegarde,  which 
Sept.  M.  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  principal  attack  was 
made  against  the  right  wing  of  Dugommier,  and  if  it  had  been  assailed  with 
sufficient  force,  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  could  hardly  have  been  doubtful ; 
but  the  columns  of  attack  having  been  imprudently  divided,  the  convoy  des- 
tined to  revictual  the  fortress  never  reached  its  destination;  and  General 
AuGEREAu,  who  Commanded  the  right  wing,  though  driven  back  to  the  camp 
of  La  Madeleine,  succeeded  in  baffling  the  objects  of  the  enemy.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Spaniards,  after  having  at  first  gained  some  advantages, 
wer^  compelled  to  retreat,  and  Bellegarde,  seeing  na  prospect  of  relief,  capi- 
tulated a  few  days  afterwards.  The  Spanish  general  excused  himself  for  the 
bad  success  of  his  arms,  by  alleging  the  insubordination  and  misconduct  of 
the  troops.  "  Without,"  said  he,  in  his  report  to  government,  "  considera- 
tion, without  obeying  their  chiefs  or  their  officers,  who  did  their  utmost  to 
retain  them,  the  soldiers  took  to  flight,  after  having  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away  their  arms."  A  battalion  was  ordered  to  be  decimated  for  its  cowardice, 
and  La  Union,  despairing  of  success,  solicited  his  dismissal  (2j. 

Discouraged  by  such  repeated  reverses,  the  Spanish  government  made  pro- 
posals of  peace ;  but  the  terms  were  deemed  so  inadmissible  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  that  they  ordered  Dugommier  to  give  their  answer  from  the 
cannon^s  mouth.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Spanish  commander  had  leisure  to 
strengthen  his  position  :  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  in  two 
lines,  arranged  along  a  succession  of  heights  nearly  seven  leagues  in  extent, 
presented  a  front  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  while  a  smallar  intrenched 
camp  in  the  rear,  around  Figueras,  afforded  a  secure  asylum  in  case  of  disas- 
ter. But  the  result  proved  how  rare  it  is  that  a  position  of  that  description, 
how  strong  soever  to  appearance,  is  capable  of  arresting  an  enterprising  and 
able  assailant.  The  artillery  perched  upon  eminences,  produced  but  an  in- 
considerable effect,  with  its  plunging  shot,  on  the  masses  in  the  valleys 
beneath,  while  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  line  rendered  a  disaster  in  any  quarter  Extremely  probable,  from  the 
superior  forces  which  the  enemy  could  bring  to  bear  upon  one  point,  and  if 
it  occurred,  hardly  reparable  (5). 
ftai?if°hi  ^^  ^^®  °'?^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  November,  the  French  attacking  army, 
SSIr  F^fe.  ^^'"^^y  thousand  strong,  was  put  in  motion.  It  was  divided  into 
ru.  three  columns.  The  right,  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  after 


(^ 
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tn  ardfiotfs  murch  of  eighteen  hours  over  rocks  and  precipiees,  drove  the 
Spaniards,  under  General  Courten,froni  the  camp  of  La  Madeleine,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  intrenchments  in  that  quarter;  but  the  left, 
under  General  Lauret,  was  repulsed  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  and  when  Dugommier  was  prc^paring  to  support  him, 
he  was  killed  by  a  shell  from  the  central  redoubts  of  the  enemy.  This  un- 
looked-for disaster  for  a  time  paralysed  the  movements  of  the  Republican 
army;  but  P^rignon  having  been  invested  with  the  command,  moved  a  con- 
siderable force  to  the  relief  of  Lauret,  and  with  some  difficulty  extricated  him 
from  his  perilous  situation.  But  Augereau  had  vigorously  followed  up  his 
successes.  After  giving  his' troops  breath,  he  moved  them  to  the  centre,  and 
forced  the  great  redoubt  (1),  though  bravely  defended  by  twelve  hundred 
men;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  Spaniards  abandoned  five  other  re- 
doubts and  almost  all  their  artillery,  and  fell  back  to  their  intrenched  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueras. 

Hot.  j9.  P^rignon  instantly  prepared  to  follow  up  his  successes.  Wisely 
Judging  that  the  left  was  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy's  position,  he  reinforced 
Augereau  in  the  night  with  two  fresh  brigades,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
Not.  ao.  thc  20th,  movcd  all  his  forces  to  the  attack.  General  Bon,  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  vanguard  of  the  right  wing,  defiled  over  tracts  hardly 
practicable  for  single  passengers,  and  crossed  the  river  Muga  repeatedly,  with 
the  water  up  to  the  soldiers'  middle.  Arrived  in  presence  of  the  redoubts,  he . 
ascended  the  mountain  Escaulas,  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Spanish 
redoubts,  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  central  intrenchment. 
La  Union,  hastening  with  the  reserve  to  the  redoubt  of  La  Rosere,  was  killed 
on  the  spot;  and  that  fort,  regarded  as  impregnable,  having  been  stormed,  its 
whole  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword.  These  disasters  discouraged  the 
Spaniards  along  the  whole  line.  Several  other  redoubts  having  been  carried 
by  the  bayonet,  the  defenders  evacuated  the  remainder,  and  blew  them  up. 
In  a  few  minutes,  twenty  redoubts,  constructed  with  infinite  labour,  were 
blown  into  the  air ;  and  the  troops  charged  with  their  defence,  flying  in  con- 
fusion to  Figueras,  overthrew  a  column  of  fresh  troops  advancing  to  their 
support,  and  rushed  in  utter  confusion  into  the  gates  of  the  fortress. 
Nov.  u.  Such  was  the  dismay  of  the  Spaniards,  that  when  the  Republican 
outposts,  a  few  days  afterwards,  approached  Figueras,  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  above  nine  thousand  men,  amply  provided  with  provisions  and  stores  of 
every  sort,  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the  strongest  place  in  Spain'(2),  amidst 
the  general  acclamation  of  the  inhabitants,  was  delivered  up  to  the  in- 
vaders. 

This  unexpected  conquest  having  made  the  French  masters  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  plain  of  Lampourdan,  and  of  an  ample  supply  of  stores  and  artillery 
of  every  description,  preparations  were  soon  afterwards  made  for  the  siege 
of  Rosas.  The  garrison  consisted  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  and  the  place 
in  itself  strong,  as  the  glorious  siege  of  4809  demonstrated,  was  capable  of 
being  reinforced  to  any  extent  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  vigour  of 
the  Republicans,  and  the  dejection  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  assailants  pushed 
the  siege  during  the  severest  months  of  winter,  without  any  molesUtion. 
Feb.  3, 1795.   The  fort  of  Trinity  was  reduced  on  the  7th  January ;  and  the  gar- 

(1)  Toul.  V.  34.  Jom.  vi.  140.  Tli.  yII.  SOO.  (2)  jQ|i.>i.  13S,  IM.  Taul.  ▼.  U,  M.  Tk.  fii. 
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Tison,  threatened  with  an  immediate  assault  by  a  practicable  breach,  retired 
by  sea  in  the  beginning  of  February,  leavitig  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  (1). 

Nor  was  the  fortune  of  war  more  favourable  to  the  Spanish  forces  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  line.  After  the  fall  of  St.-Sebastian,  Ck>Iomera  en** 
deaTOured  without  effect  to  rouse  the  population  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys, 
and  the  Republicans  attempted  to  erect  Biscay  into  a  Republic,  to  be  in«* 
Bi^l^and  <lepcn<l«i't  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  The  usual  fruiu  of  democratie 
^•'<^t«f  insurrection  speedily  appeared :  The  guillotine  was  erected  at  St.* 
^lardsf^'  Sebastian,  and,  in  defiance  of  a  solemn  capitulation,  the  blood  of 
the  priests  and  the  tiobles  was  shed  by  the  French  commissioners,  with  as 
much  inveteracy,  as  if  Guipuzcoa  had  been  la  Vend^.  Meanwhile  disease 
made  deeper  ravages  than  the  Spanish  sword  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders ;  in 
a  short  time  above  thirty  thousand  men  perished  in  the  hospitals.  At  length 
the  Republican  columns  having  been  recrtiited  by  the  never-failing  levies  in 
the  interior,  a  general  attack,  late  in  autumn,  was  commenced  on  the  Spanish 
Oct.  i«,  1794.  positions.  In  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  their  best  division  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  and 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  severe  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  alone 
prevented  its  total  destruction.  This  success  enabled  the  invaders  to  seize  and 
bum  the  fbunderies  of  Orbaizita  and  d'Enguy,  which  had  so  long  served  for 
the  supply  of  the  Spanish  marine;  after  which  they  retired  to  the  neighbour** 
hood  of  St.-Sebastian  and  Fohtarabia,  still  occupying  in  force  the  valley  of 
Bastan(l). 
They  sue  Thcsc  repeated  disasters,  and  the  evident  disaffection  of  a  con- 
for  fmc«.  siderable  portion  of  their  subjects,  who  were  infected  by  the  rage 
for  democratical  institutions,  at  length  disposed  the  Spanish  government  to 
an  accommodation.  Nor  were  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  inclined  to  in- 
sist on  rigorous  conditions,  as  the  liberation  of  two  experienced  and  victorious 
armies  promised  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Republican  arms,  in 
the  conquests  which  they  meditated  on  the  south  of  the  Alps.  With  these 
dispositions  on  both  sides,  the  work  of  negotiation  was  not  difficult;  and  al- 
though the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  deferred  to  the  succeeding  year,  no 
operations  of  importance  were  undertaken  after  this  period.  The  severe 
winter  of  1794-3,  which  gave  the  Republican  troops  the  mastery  of  Holland, 
closed  their  operations  on  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees  (3). 

The  approach  of  winter,  however,  afforded  no  respite  to  the  armies  on  the 
northern  frontier.  After  a  delay  of  two  months,  occasioned  by  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations which  the  fall  of  Robespierre  had  broken  off,  the  Republican  ar- 
mies recommenced  those  active  operations,  which  their  immense  superiority 
of  physical  force  speedily  rendered  decisive.  The  army  of  the  North  had 
seventy  thousand  effective  men  under  its  banners;  that  of  the  Sambre  and 
Slluiiue?'  Meuse,  nominally  145,000  strong,  presented  an  efficient  force  of 
iB**Fi«nd?w.  116,000  men;  while  the  Duke  of  York,  to  cover  the  United-J^o- 
vinces,  had  hardly  fifty  thousand;  and  General  Clairfait,  who  had  replaced 
Prince  Cobourg,  could  only  muster  100,000  to  maintain  the  footing  of  the 
Imperialists  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  But,  considered  morally,  the  inequality 
between  the  tontending  armies  was  still  greater :  On  the  one  side  was  the 
triumph  of  victory,  the  vigour  of  democratic  ambition,  the  ardour  of  patriotic 

(!)  Jom.  vi.  141.  Toul.  iv.  36.  {3)  Jom.  vi.  168.  Tool.  v.  221, 

(2)  Jom.  rh  154,  I6T.  Tb*  y«.  i99»  JWO,   Tool. 
▼.  218. 
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enthusiasm,  the  conOdence  of  increasing  numbers,  and  conscious  ability;  on 
the  other,  the  dejection  of  defeat,  the  recrimination  of  commanders,  the  jeih 
lousies  of  nations,  declining  numbers,  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  anti- 
quated Uctics  (1). 

All  anxiety  about  their  rear  having  been  removed  by  the  redaction  of 
Gond^,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Landrecies,  the  Republicans,  in  the 
end  of  August,  resumed  the  offensive.  The  fort  of  £eluse  having  surrendered 
to  General  Moreau,  the  Army  of  the  North,  reinforced  by  his  division,  com- 
sept.  4. 1794.  menced  the  invasion  of  Holland,  while  tbe  States-General  obsti- 
fo^Hght  Bank  Hatcly  persisted  in  maintaining  half  their  forces,  amounting  to 
or  the  Meiise.  tweuty  thousand,  men,  in  garrison  in  the  interior,  thirty  leagues 
from  the  tbeatre  of  war,  thereby  leaving  the  protection  of  the  frontier  to  the 
Sept.  IS.  inconsiderable  force  of  the  British  commander.  With  little  more 
than  half  the  invader's  force,  the  Duke  of  York  was  charged  with  the  defence 
s«p«-  '«•  of  a  frontier  twenty  leagues  in  extent  (i).  He  first  took  up  a  de- 
fensive position  behind  the  Aa,  but  his  advanced-posts  having  been  defeated 
by  the  French  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Mouse,  leiaiving  the  important  places  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  and  Bois-le-Duc,  to  their  own  resources. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  lourdan,  made  pre- 
parations for  a  general  attack  on  the  scattered  forces  of  Glairfait.  On  the 
s«pt.  18.  iSth,  the  Republicans,  divided  into  six  columns,  broke  up,  and  a 
number  of  partial  actions  took  place  along  the  whole  line ;  but  tbe  post  of 
Ayvaile  having  been  forced  by  the  French,  the  Austrians  fell  back,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon;  and,  after  se- 
veral ineffectual  attempts  to  make  a  stand,  finally  evacuated  their  positions 
on  the  Meuse,  and  retired  toward  Rolduc  and  Aix-la-Ghapelle.  Jourdan  im- 
mediately followed  them ;  and  while  Richer,  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
formed  the  blockade  of  Maestricht,  the  General  himself,  with  100,000,  pressed 
the  discomfited  forces  of  Glairfiiit,  now  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keepthe  field, 
from  the  confusion  and  precipitance  of  their  retreat.  In  vain  the  Austrians 
Oct;  2.  took  up.  a  strong  deifensive  position  behind  the  Roer :  On  the  2d  of 
October,  the  Republican  columns  were  in  motion  at  break  of  day,  to  assail 
their  position,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the  splendid  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited  of  100,000  men  moving  to  the  attack,  with  the  precision 
?ur"monde  *^^  rcgukrity  of  a  field  day.  The  Austrians  occupied  a  series  of 
of  ««*aS'  ^^^g*''^  behind  the  river,  from  whence  their  numerous  arliUery 
trians.  '  kcpt  up  a  dcstructivo  plunging  fire  upon  the  advancing  columns 
of  the  French;  but  nothing  could  arrest  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Republicans. 
The  French  grenadiers,  with  Bemadotte  at  their  bead,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  forced  the  Austrians  to  abandon  the  opposite  heights,  while  Ge- 
neral Scherer,  on  the  other  wing,  also  forced  the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Dueren.  These  disasters  induced  Glairfait,  who  still 
bravely  maintained  himself  in  the  centre,  to  order  a  general  retreat,  which 
was  effected  before  nightfall,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men ;  while  that 
of  the  French  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  (5). 

This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Flanders,  and  threw  back  the  Impend  amy 
Oct.  s.         beyoYid  the  Rhine:  The  Austrians,  in  haste,  crossed  that  riier  at 

(1)  Jom.  vi.  15,  26.  Th.  vii.  76.  (3)  Jom,  vi.M,  36,  i$.  Toul.  T.69.  !*•  "*'•  ^' 

(2)Join.vi.22,25.Toul.v.60,C7.Tb.Til*«r7,78.     84. 
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Mulheim,  and  Jourdan  entered  Cologne  the  day  following,  and  soop  afterwards 
oj»-  »o^^       extended  his  troops  to  Bonn.  Soon  after  the  siege  of  Maestricht  was 
the  iRhfu^*    seriously  undertaken ,  and  such  was  the  activity  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  that  a  splendid  siege  equipage,  of  two  hundred  pieces,  de- 
scended the  Meuse^  and  speedily  spread  desolation  through  the  city.  A  large 
cavern,  discovered  in  the  rock  on  which  the  fort  of  St.-Petre  was  situated, 
gave  rise  to  a  subterraneous  warfare,  in  which  the  French  soldiers,  ever 
ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  speedily  distinguished  them- 
Nov.  4.         selves.  At  length,  on  November  4,  the  garrison,  despairing  of  being 
relieved,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  French  till  re- 
gularly exchanged ;  and  this  noble  fortress,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  After  this  event,  and 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Rheinfels,  by  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  which 
shortly  after  took  place,  there  remained  nothing  of  all  their  vast  possessions . 
on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  but  Luxembourg  and  Mayence,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists  (1). 
tnitVt  ffe'    N^'"  ^^■■®  ^®  operations  of  the  left  wing,  destined  for  the  invasion 
EngHsh  by   of  Hollaud,  Icss  successful.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
li^^nsT  "  Pichegru,  whose  forces  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  efficient 
troops,  formed  the  siege  of  Bois-le-Duc,  whose  situation,  situated  at  the  con- 
flaence  of  three  streams,  was  of  importance  as  a  base  to  their  future  opera- 
tions. Both  the  States-General  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  neglected  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  this  important  fortress ;  its  garrison  was  too  weak  either  to 
s^-pt.  ag-       man  the  works  or  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  siege ;  the  fort  of  Creve- 
cceur  surrendered  almost  at  the  first  shot,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the  place* 
Oct.  lo.        capitulated,  after  a  resistance  disgraceful  to  the  Dutch  arms.  After . 
this  success,  the  Duke  of  York  distributed  his  troops  along  the  line  of  the 
Waal,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  fortress 
of  Grave,  now  threatened  with  a  siege;  but  Pichegru,  continuing  his  career, 
of  success,  crossed  the  Meuse,  and  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Allies 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  with  consider- 
able loss,  across  the  Waal.  After  this  check,  the  Duke  of  York  stationed  part 
British  take    of  hls  troops  in  an  intrenched  camp,  under  the  cannon  of  Nime- 
behi^^the     guen,  and  the  remainder  in  a  line  around  Thiel,  and  between  the 
wmi.  Waal  and  the  Leek,  communicating  with  the  Dutch  corps  «t  Gor- 

cum,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  remain  there  undisturbed  during  the 
vrnioo  token,  wlutcr.  Mcauwhile,  Pichegru  invested  Grave  and  Venloo ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  though  defendiQd  by  a  sufficient  garrison  of  eighteen  hundred, 
men,  and  amply  provided  with  artillery  and  ammuaition,  surrendered  be-, 
fore  the  works  were  injured,  from  the  mere  annoyance  of  the  enemy's 
musketry  (2). 

The  successive  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  open 
abandonment  of  the  Low-Countries  by  the  Austrian  forces,  which  exposed 
Holland  and  Hanover  to  the  immediate  invasion  of  the  Republican  forces,  af- 
forded the  opposition  in  the  English  Parliament  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
renewing  their  attacks  on  the  Government ;  and  they  triumphantly  observed, 
that  after  twenty-seven  months  of  bloodshed  and  combats,  the  Allies  were 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  in  which  they  were  when  Dumouriez  projected 

(I)  Jom.  yI.  42,  45.  Toul.  y.  79.  Th.  vii.  85.  (2)  Tool.  T.  68,  72, 77,  78-  Jom.  yi.  47,  58,  Th. 

Yii.  88.     ' 
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the  Invasion  of  Holland.  But  nothing  conld  shake  the  firmness  ofVr.  Pitt.  ^4t 
matters  little,'^  said  he,  ^'  whether  the  disasters  which  have  arisen  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  the  generals,  the  intrigues  of  camps,  or  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  cabinets;  the  fact  is,  that  they  exist,  and  that  we  ibust  anew 
commence  the  salvation  of  Europe.''  In  pursuance  of  this  heroic  resolution,  Sir 
Arthur  Paget  was  despatched  to  Berlin  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some  light  on 
the  ambiguous  and  suspicious  conduct  of  that  power,  and  Lord  Spencer  to 
Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  divert  tl^fe  Imperial  Cabinet  from  their  alarming  in- 
tertion  of  abandoning  the  Low-Countries  (1). 

As  soon  as  Lord  Spencer  arrived  at  Vienna,  he  obtained  a  private  audience 
of  the  Emperor,  and  laid  before  him  the  proposals  of  the  English  government, 
which  were  no  less  than  the  offer  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling, provided  the  Imperialists  would  renew  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  place 
the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  Clairfait,  Beaulien, 
and  Mack  for  his  council.  At  the  same  time  they  stated  such  facts  respecting 
the  measures  of  Cobourg  as  conflrmed  the  suspicions  which  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  already  entertained  in  regard  to  his  conduct,  and  led  to  his  recall 
from  the  army,  of  which  Clairfait  assumed  the  command  (2). 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  however,  secretly  inclined  to  peace,  delayed  giving 
any  definitive  answer  to  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  meanwhile  enterUined 
secret  overtures  from  the  French  government,  while  Clairfait  received  orders 
to  remain  altogether  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  Alvinzi  was  merely 
detached  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  co-operate  with  the  Dnke  of 
York  in  the  defence  of  Holland.  This  retreat  renewed  the  alarms  of  Prussia  for 
her  possessions  on  the  Rhine,  which  was  much  increased  by  the  cessation 
about  the  same  period  of  the  subsidies  from  the  English  government,  who 
most  justly  declined  to  continue  their  monthly  payments  to  a  power  which 
was  doing  nothing  to  the  common  cause.  Frederick-William  upon  this  with- 
drew twenty  thousand  of  his  best  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  join 
the  forces  which  the  Empress  Catherine  was  moving  towards  Warsaw  under 
the  far-famed  Suwarrow.  The  French  immediately  made  themselves  masten 
of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  castle  of  Rheinfels  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  the  Allies  of  their  great  possessions  on 
that  side  of  the  stream,  but  the  fortresses  of  Luxembourg  and  Mayence.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  coalition  was  rapidly  approaching  its  dissolution; 
the  King  of  Prussia  openly  received  overtures  for  peace  from  the  French  go- 
vernment, while  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector 
of  Mayence,  aiid  other  lesser  potentates,  secretly  made  advances  to  the  same 
eflTect,  and  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  danger  of  their  situation,  that  the  Em- 
peror, notwithstanding  all  the  firmness  of  Thugut,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  their  pacific  measures.  The  5lh  of  December  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  question  of  peace  or  war  in  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
'  And  such  was  the  consternation  generally  diffused  by  the  divisions  of  the 
Allies,  and  successes  of  the  French,  that  fifty-seven  voices  then  declared  for 
Bee.  5.  peace,  and  thirty-six  demanded  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  mediator. 
This  important  resolution  at  once  determined  the  conduct  of  Prussia :  She 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  established  conferences  at  Bale  preparatory  lot 
peace ;  while  England  made  unheard-of  efforts  to  retain  Austria  in  the  confe- 
deracy, and  at  length,  by  the  offer  of  a  subsidy  of  L.6,000,000,  prevailed  on 

(0  Hard.  iii.  4I.  Pari.  Hl»i.  xxxi.  1030.  (2)  Hard,  iii,  09-78. 
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that  power  to  maintain  her  armies  on  the  defensive  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  resume,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  a  rigorous  ofiTensive  in  Italy  (1). 

The  successes  which  have  been  detailed,  great  as  they  were,  were  hut  the 
prelude,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  a  winter  campaign,  attended  with  still 
S^e*of  ^^^^  decisive  results.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  Pichegni  un- 
vt^eguen.  dcrtook  the  siege  of  Nimeguen ;  the  Duke  of  York  approached  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  and,  by  a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  who  had 
the  temerity  to  open  their  trenches,  though  the  place  was  only  invested  ou 
the  left  bank  of  the  Waal,  gained  an  ephemeral  success,  attended  by  no  im- 
portant consequences.  Shortly  after,  the  French  established  some  batteries, 
destined  to  command  the  bridge  which  connected  the  town  with  the  in- 
trenched camp  in  its  rear,  and  soon  sunk  some  of  the  pontoons  composing  it, 
which  so  much  disconcerted  the  Allied  commanders,  that  they  hastily  eva- 
cuated the  place,  with  the  bulk  of  the  garrison,  in  the  night,  leaving  its 
Which  is  defence  to  an  inadequate  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.  These 
***"•  troops,  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  their  fellow -soldiers,  overawed 

2>y  the  redoubled  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  despairing  of  maintaining  the  place, 
ffcnr.  4.  immediately  attempted  to  follow  their  example.  Terror  seized  their 
ranks ;  they  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  bridge,  which  was  burnt  before 
the  rearguard  had  passed  over;  one  regiment  was. obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
part  of  another,  embarked  on  a  flying  bridge,  was  stranded  on  the  left 
hank  (2),  and  next  day  made  prisoners  by  the  French ;  and  this  splendid 
fbrtress,  which  rendered  them  masters  of  the  passage  of  the  Waal,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans. 
IfindSrie-  ^^®  Dutch  loudly  reproached  the  English  with  the  abandonment 
Bmohlnd  ^^  *^^*  important  point,  but  apparently  without  reason;  for  how 
Engush "  was  it  to  be  expiected  that  the  Duke  of  York,  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  was  to  maintain  himself,  in  presence  of  seventy  thousand  French, 
with  the  Rhine  in  his  rear,  when  three  times  that  force  of  Austrians  had  deemed 
themselves  insecure,  till  they  had  that  river,  a  hundred  miles  farther  up, 
thrown  between  them  and  the  enemy.?  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  evacuation  of 
Nimeguen  completed  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Allied  powers,  and  by 
spreading  the  belief  in  Holland  that  their  cause  was  hopeless,  and  that  their 
Allies  wereabout  to  abandon  them,  eminently  contributed  to  the  easy  conquest 
Dec.  J4.  of  the  United-Provinces,  which  so  soon  after  followed.  Grave,  six 
weeks  after,  capitulated,  after  an  honourable  resistance;  and  Breda,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Dutch  barrier  towns,  was  invested  (3j. 

The  French  army,  worn  out  with  seven  months  of  incessant  marching 
and  bivouacs,  now  stood  excessively  in  need  of  repose.  The  clothing  of  the 
soldiers  was  in  rags,  their  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  the  equipments  of  the 
artillery,  but  for  the  supplies  received  from  the  captured  places,  would  long 
ago  have  been  exhausted.  But  all  the  representations  of  the  Generals  upon 
these  points  were  overruled ;  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  inflamed 
by  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  guided  by  the  enterprise  of  Carnot,  resolved 
upon  exacting  from  them  fresh  sacrifices.  Accustomed  to  find  every  difliculty 
yield  to  the  devotion  of  the  Republican  soldiers,  they  resolved,  after  a  month's 
rest  to  the  soldiers  (4),  to  prosecute  their  successes  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous 

(1)  Hard.  iii.  81,  95.  110.  (3)  Toul.  v.  77.  Join.  vi.  175- 

(2)  Join.  vi.  174,  179,  Thf.  tu,  176,  177.  Toul.         (4)  Jom;  vi.  179,  180.  Th.  vii.  178, 
▼.76. 
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winter,  and  to  render  the  severity  of  the  season  the  means  of  oYercoming  the 
natural  defences  of  the  Dutch  provinces. 

The  first  object  was  to  cross  the  Waal,  and,  after  driving  the  Allied  Forces 
over  all  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  penetrate  into  Holland  by  the  Isle  of 
Bommel.  For  this  purpose,  boats  had  for  some  time  past  been  collected  at 
Fort  CrevecoBur,  and  pontoons  and  other  materials,  for  a  bridge,  at  Bois-le^ 
Due;  and  the  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  passage  was  com- 
Nov.  12, 1794.  menced,  at  daybreak,  on  the  12th  November.  But  the  firm  coun- 
tenance of  the  Allies  defeated  all  their  attempts ;  and,  after  several  ineffectual 
efforts,  Moreau,  whose,  sagacity  clearly  perceived  the  danger  of  persisting  in 
the  design,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the  army  was  put  into  winter  quarters, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  (1). 
Smpai^  Early  in  December,  the  Duke  of  York,  supposing  the  campaign 
of  Pichegra.  fiuishcd,  sct  out  for  England,  leaving  to  General  Walmoden  the 
perilous  task  of  protecting,  with  an  inferior  and  defeated  army,  a  divided 
country,  against  a  numerous  and  enterprising  enemy.  But  a  severe  frost, 
which  soon  after  set  in,  and  rendered  that  winter  long  memorable  in  physical 
annals,  made  the  Republicans  conceive  the  design  of  invading  Holland,  while 
the  frost  rendered  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  which  intersected  the 
country,  passable  for  troops  and  artillery.  The  prospect  of  that  danger 
excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  mind  of  General  Walmoden,  who,  seeing  the 
Meuse  frozed  in  his  front,  while  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal  were  charged  with 
floating  ice  in  his  rear,  was  justly  afraid  that  the  same  cold  which  exposed 
his  line  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  would  render  the  passage  of  the  arms 
of  the  sea  impracticable,  in  the  event  of  retreat.  Influenced  by  these  appre- 
hensions, he  passed  his  heavy  cavalry  to  the  other  side  of  the  Waal,  evacuated 
his  magazines  and  hospitals  upon  Deventer,  and  ordered  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  cantoned  with  the  most  advanced  corps  in  the  Isle  of  Bommel, 
to  abandon  it,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Mouse  by  the 
enemy  (2j. 
f/g*';  *''•  At  the  end  of  Deceniber,  the  Meuse  being  entirely  frozen  over,  and 
JlnS  AN  *^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  *^  ^^°  ®^  Reaumur,  the  French  army  commenced 
Allied  p^r  **^  winter  campaign  by  an  attack  on  two  columns  of  the  Dutch  ad- 
iion.  ""  vanced  posts.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
an  irruption  into  a  cordon  of  posts  by  concentrated  forces;  the  Dutch  troops, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  fled  in  confusion,  some  to  Utrecht,  and  others  to  Gor- 
cum,  leaving  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.  In  the  general  confusion  the  Republicans  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  some  forts  on  the  Waal,  and  crossed  that  river; 
but  the  stream  being  not  yet  passable  for  heavy  artillery,  Pichegru  withdrew 
his  troops  to  the  left  bank.  But  meanwhile  the  right  of  the  Dutch  position 
was  assailed  by  the  French,  one  brigade  driven  into  Williamstadt,  another 
Dec.  70-  made  prisoners,  and  Breda  invested.  On  the  following  day  Griive 
capitulated,  after  an  honourable  resistance  of  two  months,  and  a  bombard- 
ment of  three  weeks,  from  famine;  a  noble  example,  the  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, from  its  having  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  general  consterna- 
tion, and  after  numerous  instances  of  shameful  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  troops  (3). 

(1)  Join.Ti.  182.  Tcml.v.  166.  Tli.  tH.  181.  (S)  Jom.  ti.  18e»  189.  Tool.  t.  IfO.    Tfc.  Til. 

(2)  Jom.  vi.  183,  184.    Toul,  t.  167.  Th.  rii.     188— 19Q. 
182, 183. 
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Somany  disasters  produced  their  usual  effect  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion among  the  Allied  Generals.  Walmoden  was  desirous  to  concentrate  his 
forces  on  the  Waal  between  Nimeguen  andSt.-Andr^,  to  make  head  against 
the  French,  who  were  making  preparations  to  cross  that  river;  but  the  Prince 
of  Orange  insisted  oh^he  Allied  Forces  approaching  Gorcum,  in  order  to  cover 
the  direct  road  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  Repubhcan  agents  had  been  long 
preparing  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  an  explosion  was  daily  expected. 
Walmoden  Thus  thwartcd  in  the  only  rational  mode  of  carrying  on  the  cam- 
ISiS^nf.  paign,  Walmoden  resolved  to  abandon  the  United-Provinces  to 
""'*'•  their  fate,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  his  retreat  to  Hanover,  con- 

centrated the  English  forces  behind  the  Linge,  and  covered  them  on  the  left 
by  the  Austrian  contingents.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  to  abandon 
the  line  of  the  Waal  as  soon  as  the  enemy  should  present  themselves  in  force 
for  the  passage  of  that  river.  But  an  unexpected  panic  having  occurred  in 
the  division  intrusted  with  the  park  of  artillery  near  Thiol,  it  became  evident 
that  this  position,  in  the  dejected  state  of  the  army,  was  not  tenable,  and  the 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  vanguard,  were  withdrawn  behind  the 
Rhine  (1).  , 
for'peawin  ^^^P**"^^  ^  ^^^^^  situatioH  aftcf  the  departure  of  the  English 
^Sin.*"^**"  army,  the  States-General  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  French 
government,  offering,  as  an  inducement,  to  recognize  the  Republic,  and  pay 
down  two  hundred  millions  of  francs.  The  proposals  were  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable,  as  the  success  of  the  invasion  depended  entirely  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  frost,  and  an  accommodation  with  Holland  would  disengage 
fifty  thousand  men  for  operations  on  the  Rhine;  but  the  Committee  of  Public 
safety,  carried  away  by  success,  aiid  desirous  at  all  hazards  of  establishing  a 
revolutiohary  government  in  Holland,  haughtily  rejected  them,  and  ordered 
Pichegru  instantly  to  invade'that  devoted  country  (2). 

The  continuance  of  the  frost,  which  had  now  set  in  with  more  severity 
than  had  been  known  for  a  hundred  years,  gave  an  unlooked-for  success  to 
j«H.  8,  X795-  this  ambitious  determination.  On  the  8th  January  the  French  army 
fr°*'the  crossed  the  Waal,  now  almost  completely  frozen,  at  various  points, 
wmi.*  *  which  was  facilitated  by  the  capture  of  Thiol  by  General  Moreau. 
A  battle  now  could  alone  save  the  Dutch  Republic ;  but  the  dejected  state  of 
the  army,  suffering  under  the  extremity  of  cold  and  hardship,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  17**  of  Reaumur,  rendered  this  a  hopeless  alternatiye.  Walmo- 
den, therefore,  abandoned  Holland  altogether,  and  retiring  to  the  line  of  the 
Issel  from  Arnheim  to  Zutphen,  left  the  United-Provinces  to  their  fate  (5). 
st^hoider^  Tho  sltuatiou  of  the  Stadtholder  was  now  in  the  highest  degree 
IngiJ^d.  ""^  embarrassing.  Abandoned  by  the  army  of  General  Walmoden, 
unable  with  his  single  forces  to  make  head  against  the  torrent  of  the 
Republican  forces,  distracted  by  the  divisions  in  all  the  great  towns  in  his 
rear,  and  daily  expecting  a  revolution  at  Amsterdam,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
resolved  to  abandon  the  Republic  altogether,  and  embark  for  England.  With 
this  view  he  presented  himself  before  the  States-General,  and  after  declatring 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  save  the  country,  but  without  success,  avowed 
his  resolution  of  retiring  from  his  command,  and  recommended  to  them  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy.  On  the  following  day  he  embarked 


(il 


;i)  Jom.  ▼!.  189, 191.  Th.  vii.  191.  .  (3)  Th.Ti.  191.  Tool.  v.  171.  Jom.  ri.  190. 

[2)  Jom.  Ti.  192, 193. 
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at  ScheTennigen,  and  the  States  immediately  issued  an  order  to  their  loldien 
to  cease  all  resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  despatched  ambassadors  to  Uk 
head-quarters  of  Pichegru  to  propose  terms  of  peace  (1). 
ReToiatfon  Moauwhile  the  French  generals,  desirous  to  avoid  the  appeamce 
at  Amsterdam.  ^  subjugatiug  tho  Dutch,  wcro  pausing  in  their  career  of  sucoes, 
in  expectation  of  revolutionary  movements  manifesting  themselves  in  (k 
principal  towns.  General  Daendels  wrote  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurredioo: 
'^  The  representatives  of  France  are  desirous  that  the  Dutch  people  sbooU 
enfranchise  themselves;  they  will  not  subdue  them  as  conquerors;  they  an 
only  waiting  till  the  inhabitants  of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Amsterdam,  rise  ii 
a  body,  and  unite  themselves  to  their  brethren  who  have  taken  the  lead  it 
Bois-le-Duc/'  The  receipt  of  this  offer  raised  to  the  utmost  height  thepobUe 
jan.n.i79s.  offervesceuce  at  Amsterdam.  Thepopularparty  of  1787asseiiil)ied 
in  great  numbers,  and  besieged  the  Burgomasters  in  the  townhail,tiiead- 
whieh  ad-  vanced  guard  of  the  French  army  was  already  at  the  gates;  temt 
Fii^neh'  seized  the  bravest  hearts ;  the  magistrates  resigned  their  authoritf, 
troopt.  the  democratic  leaders  were  installed  in  their  stead ;  the  triookr 
flag  hoisted  on  the  H6tel-de-Ville ;  and  the  RepubUcan  troops,  amidst  tlie 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  entered  the  city  (2). 

The  conquest  of  this  rich  and  powerful  city,  which  had  defied  the  wiuiie 
power  of  Louis  XIY,  and  imposed  such  severe  conditions  on  France  at  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  of  immense  importance  tofk 
French  government.  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  ail  the  other  iffumd 
the  Republic,  underwent  a  similar  revolution,  and  everywhere  received  the 
French  soldiers  as  deliverers;  the  power  of  the  Convention  soon  extendei 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Friesland.  The  immcBK 
naval  resources,  the  vast  wealth  which  ages  of  independence  had  aoconir 
lated  in  the  United-Provinces,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  GonventioD.  W 
great  Revolution,  to  the  honour  of  the  democratic  party  be  it  recorded,  fs 
accomplished  without  bloodshed  or  any  of  the  savage  cruelty  which  hit 
stained  the  first  efforts  of  a  free  spirit  in  France ;  a  signal  example  dlhe 
influence  of  free  institutions  in  softening  the  asperity  of  civil  disseuoiii 
calculated  to  alleviate  many  of  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  theaniub^ 
the  French  Revolution  might  otherwise  produce. 
Dutrh  Fleet  Thosc  succcssos  wero  soon  followed  by  others,  if  possible,  fld 
tJUp^ch^  nao'"©  marvellous.  On  the  same  day  on  which  General  ftw** 
caTairy.  had  eutercd  Amsterdam,  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  after  ptsAj 
the  lake  of  Biesbos  on  the  ice,  made  themselves  master  of  the  great  irieDilt' 
Dordrecht,  containing  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskelSi 
and  immense  stores  of  ammunition.  The  same  division  immediately  after 
passed  through  Rotterdam,  and  took  possession  of  the  Hague,  where  (he 
States-General  were  assembled.  To  complete  the  wondersof  the compaigM 
body  of  cavalry  and  flying  artillery  crossed  the  Zuyder-Zee  on  the  ice,  ai» 
summoned  the  fleet,  lying  frozen  up  at  the  Texel ;  and  the  comffiandefs,eii' 
founded  at  the  hardihood  of  the  enterprise,  surrendered  their  ships  toAi^ 
novel  species  of  assailants.  At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Zealand  tf|>>^ 
lated  to  the  French  troops ;  and  the  right  wing  of  the  army  contiDonfj^ 
successes,  compelled  the  English  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Issel;  Fnesw 
and  Groningen  were  successively  evacuated,  and  the  whole  United-ProriiK* 

(1)  Th.  Tii.  191.  Jom.  vi.  199.  (a)  Jom.  vi.aoO.  TouI.t.  ITS.  I%.Titl» 
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overrun  by  the  Republican  arms.  The  English  Govemment,  finding  their 
services  useless  on  the  continent,  dismissed  the  Hanoverians  to  their  native 
country,  and  the  British,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  speedily  carried  the 
terror  of  their  arms  to  the  remotest  colonies  of  the  Indian  seas  (1). 

The  discipline  of  the  French  soldiers  during  this  campaign,  contributed  as 
much  as  their  valour  to  these  astonishing  successes.  Peaceable  citizens,  con- 
Terted  into  soldiers  by  the  decree  of  September  1795,  were  rapidly  converted 
into  disciplined  soldiers;  after  eight  months  of  marches  and  combats,  they 
undertook,  without  murmuring,  a  winter  campaign ;  destitute  of  almost 
every  thing,  from  the  extreme  depression  of  the  paper  money  (2),  in  which 
they  received  their  pay,  they  crossed  numerous  streams  in  the  depth  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  and  penetrated,  after  a  month's  bivouacking,  to  Amsterdam, 
without  having  committed  the  slightest  disorder.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
"wealthy  capital,  justly  apprehensive  of  pillage  from  the  entrance  of  so  neces- 
sitous a  body,  were  astonished  to  see  ten  regiments  of  soldiers,  half-naked, 
defile  through  their  streets  to  the  sound  of  military  music,  pile  their  arms  in 
the  midst  of  ice  and  snow^  and  calmly  wait,  as  in  their  own  metropolis,  the 
quarters  and  barracks  assigned  for  tbeir  lodging  (5). 
isi^re  of  ^*  ^^^  ®"^^  splendid  conduct  as  this  which  spread  so  generally, 
*d?'?«S*b  ^^^  perpetuated  so  long,  the  j^eneral  illusion  in  favour  of  Republi- 
tfae  Freoeh.  cdu  iustitutlons ;  but  the  Dutch  were  not  long  in  being  awakened  to 
sad  realities  from  their  deceitful  dream :  Forty  of  their  ships  of  war  had  been 
withdrawn  with  the  Prince  of  Orange^  and  were  lodged  in  the  British  ports ; 
the  remaining  fifty  were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Republicans 
for  the  service  of  the  French.  The  credit  of  the  famous  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
was  violently  shaken,  and  owed  its  withstanding  the  shock  to  the  interven- 
tion of  government  ;  forced  requisitions,  to  an  immense  amount,  of  clothing, 
stores,  and  provisions,  gave  them  a  foretaste  of  the  sweets  of  military  domi- 
nion ;  while  a  compulsory  regulation,  which  compelled  the  shopkeepers  to 
accept  of  the  depreciated  French  assignats  at  the  rate  of  nine  sous  for  a  franc, 
restored  the  army  to  abundance  by  throwing  the  loss  arising  from  the  depre- 
ciation^ upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  enfranchised  capital  (4). 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  memorable  campaign,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recount  the  concluding  operations  on  the  Upper-Rhine  and  the  Alps. 

The  check  at  Rayserlautern  having  induced  the  French  government  to  re- 
inforce their  troops  on  the  German  frontier,  ten  thousand  men  were  with- 
drawn from  Savoy,  and  fifteen  thousand  from  la  Vendee,  to  augment  the 
armies  on  the  Rhine.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  amounted 
to  lli,000  men,  of  whom  fifty  thousand  were  on  the  Lower  part  of  the  river, 
forty  thousand  on  the  Upper,  and  twenty-four  thousand  in  the  Vosges  moun- 
tains. The  Gonunittee  of  Public  Safety  incessantly  impressed  upon  General 
coneiodiiig  Michaud,  who  commanded  them,  the  necessity  of  taking  the  initiar 
Operation*  ^j^^^  jjy  1  eucwing  hi§  attacks  without  intermission,  and  of  acting  in 
Rhine.  large  masses;  but  that  General^  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  new 
species  of  warfare  which  the  Republicans  had  commenced,  adhered  to  the  old 
system  of  a  parallel  attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  action  took  place  on 

(i)  Jom.  vi.  208,  212.  Th.vii.  194,  195.  1795,  one-lhird  was  paid  in  specie,  wliich  rais^ 

(2)  The  soldiers  being   still  paid  in  assignnts,  the  income  of  a  captain  to  seventy  francs  or  three 

which  passed  only  for  one-fifieenth  of  their  real  pounds  sterling  a-month. — Jom.  vi.  214. 

Talne,  the  pay  of  an  officer  was  imly  eqoal  in  real  (3)  Jon.  n.  215.  Th.  tU*  193* 

Yalne  to  three  francs,  or  half-a-crown  a-month.  In  (4)  Th.  vii.  1^9* 
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July  1.  the  2d  July,  and  led  to  no  decisive  result.  The  enemy  were  touched 
at  all  points,  but  vigorously  pushed  at  none;  and  one  thousand  men  lost  to 
the  Republicans  without  any  advantage.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
check,  Garnot  renewed  his  orders  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  act  by  co- 
lumns on  particular  points.  A  fortnight  after  the  attack  was  renewed,  and, 
l>y  a  concentrated  effort  against  the  centre  of  the  Allied  position,  their  whole 
army  was  compelled  to  retire  (1).  The  Republicans  advanced  in  pursuit  asftr 
as  Frankenthal,  and  resumed  the  line  of  the  Rehbach,  abandoned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign.  In  this  affair  the  Allies  lost  three  thousand 
men,  and  the  spirit  of  victory  was  transferred  to  the  otl\er  side. 

Aug.  9.  Both  parties  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity  after  this  contest, 
until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  being  reinforced 
by  fifteen  thousand  choice  troops  from  la  Vendue,  and  raised  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  made  a  forward  movement  and  occupied  Treves.  But  while  this 
Army  of  the  was  golug  forward,  the  Prussian  army,  instructed  by  their  recent 
o^Jits  disaster,  and  observing  the  dispersed  position  of  the  French  army 
T%Jei.  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  made  a  sudden  attack  with  twenty-fire 
thousand  men  upon  the  division  of  General  Meynier  at  Kayserlautern,  totally 
defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 
Had  this  success  been  vigorously  supported,  it  might  haye  led  to  the  most 
important  results,  and  totally  changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;  but  notheiog 
Aug.  19  followed  up  by  the  bulk  of  the  Allied  Force,  which  still  presened 
its  extending  position,  it  produced  only  a  temporary  consternation  in  the 
French  armies.  In  effect,  such  was  the  inactivity  of  the  Allied  Generals,  and 
their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of  position,  that  they  allowed  the 
Army  of  the  Moselle,  not  forty  thousand  strong,  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
Treves  for  two  months,  though  flanked  on  one  side  by  sixty-five  thonsand 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  who  occupied  the  Palatinate;  and,  on  the  other,  by 
eighty  thousand  Imperialists,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Luxembourg  (2). 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  di- 
rected the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  to  unite  and  expel  the  AHies 
Oct.  17.        from  the  Palatinate.  Their  junction  having  been  effected,  and  the 
retreat  of  Clairfait  beyond  the  Rhine  exposed  their  right  flank  to  be  turned, 
the  Prussians  fell  back  to  Mayence,  and  crossed  to  the  right  bank  by  its  bridge 
of  boats.  That  important  fortress  was  soon  after  invested ;  Rheinfels,  con- 
vin  ?v«  Vhe   *'"*^y  *®  ^^®  ^^^  express  orders,  evacuated ;  and  the  old  Marshal 
RMne.  and     Bcuder  shut  up  in  the  great  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  with  ten  thou- 
^uSa^ '°'    sand  men.  The  rigours  of  the  season,  and  the  contagious  diseases 
incident  to  the  great  accumulation  of  young  soldiers,  soon  filled  the  hospi- 
tals, and  the  Republican  armies  were  more  severely  weakened  by  the  mor- 
tality of  their  winter  rest,  than  they  had  been  by  the  losses  of  a  summer  cam- 
paign (3). 
Conclusion     In  Savoy,  the  great  detachments  made  in  June  to  reinforce  uie 
Sir?n  S"'  Army  of  the  Rhine,  reduced  the  French  armies  to  the  defensive; 
saToy.       au(j  tbgy  confined  their  efforts  to  maintain  themselves  till  the  fall- 
ing of  the  snows  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gex 
to  the  valley  of  the  Stura.  The  plan  of  Bonaparte  for  the  invasion  of  Pied- 
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mont  by  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  the  breathing-time  thus  afforded  them  enabled  the  court  of  Turin 
to  recover  from  their  consternation.  Not  disconcerted  with  this,  he  presented 
a  second  plan  to  the  government,  the  object  of  which  was  to  move  forward 
the  Army  of  lUly  toDemonte,  and,  after  reducing  that  place,  advance  to  the 
valley  of  Coni,  while  sixteen  thousand  men,  from  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  co- 
vered their  operations ;  the  result  of  which  would  have  been,  that  fifty  thou- 
sand men  would  have  taken  up  their  winter-quarters  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and 
postponed  for  two  years  the  glories  of  the  Italian  campaign.^  Reduced,  by  the 
orders  of  the  new  government,  to  defensive  measures,  the  Army  of  the  Alps 
yet  gained  a  brilliant  advantage,  by  defeating  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese,  who  had  advanced,  in  concert  with  the  English  fleet, 
against  Savona,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  State  of  Genoa,  from  which  their  principal  resources  were 
derived.  After  this  success  both  parties  retired  into  their  winter-quarters,  and 
the  snows  of  that  rigorous  season  there,  as  elsewhere,  gave  repose  to  the  con- 
tending armies  (1). 
B^^waijOf  The  contest  in  la  Vendue,  which  a  little  humanity  on  the  part  of 
la^en'die?  thc  govemmont  would  have  completely  terminated  after  the  vic- 
tories of  Savenay  and  Le  Mans,  was  rekindled  during  this  year  by  the  severities 
exercised  towards  the  vanquished.  The  state  of  la  \endee  at  this  period  is 
thus  painted  by  an  eye-witness  attached  to  the  Republican  armies. — "  I  did 
not  see  a  single  male  being  at  the  towns  of  Saint-Amand,  Ghantonnay,  or 
Herbiers.  A  few  women  alone  had  escaped  the  Republican  sword.  Gountry- 
seats,  once  so  numerous  in  that  country,  farm-houses,  cottages,  in  fine,  habi- 
tations of  every  sort,  had  been  reduced  to  ashes.  The  herds  and  flocks  were 
wandering  in  terror  around  their  usual  places  of  shelter,  now  smoking  in. 
ruins,  and  lowing  in  vain  for  the  hands  which  were  wont  to  feed  them.  At 
night,  the  flickering  and  dismal  blaze  of  conflagration  afforded  light  over  the 
whole  country.  The  bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
terrified  cattle,  was  drowned  in  the  hoarse  note  of  the  ravens,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animals  who  had  been  attracted  from  afar 
to  the  scene  of  slaughter.  As  1  journeyed  in  the  night,  guided  by  the  uncer- 
tain light  of  the  flames,  a  distant  column  of  fire,  widening  and  increasing  as 
I  approached,  served  as  a  beacon.  It  was  the  town  of  Mortagne  in  flames  (2j. 
When  I  arrived  there,  no  living  creatures  were  to  be  seen  except  a  few  wretched 
women,  who  were  striving  to  save  some  remnants  of  their  property  during  the 
general  conflagration." 

These  appalling  cruelties  were  universal,  and  produced  the  usual  effect  of 
such  excessive  and  uncalled-for  severity.  The  infernal  columns  of  Turreau, 
the  Noyades  of  Garrier,  drove  the  Vend^ens  to  desperation.  *'  Nulla  spes 
victis  si  ndn  desperare  salutem,"  became  the  principle  of  a  new  war,  if  pos- 
sible more  murderous  and  disastrous  than  the  former;  but  it  was  conducted 
on  a  different  principle.  Broken  and  dispersed  by  the  Republican  forces, 
pierced  in  every  direction  by  the  infernal  columns,  the  Vendeens  were,  unable 
to  collect  any  considerable  body  offerees;  but  from  amidst  their  woods  and 
fastnesses,  they,  maintained  in  detached. parties  an  undaunted  resistance. 

(l)  Th,  vii.  OOj  01.  Join,  vi.97,  110,  Ul.  (2)  Mi-in.  d'liu  Ancicn  Aduiiui»tr4cur  dc»  Ar- 

nut-b  Rfpuhiit-aliicf,  [>.  'Jl. 
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Stofflet  and  Charette  continued,  after  the  death  of  the  other  chiefs,  to  direct 
their  efforts,  but  their  mutual  jealousy  prevented  any  operations  of  conside- 
rable importance,  and  led  them  to  sacriGce  to  their  ambition  the  gallant 
M.  de  lfari§pay,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and  constant  of  Uie  Royalist 
leaders  (1). 

storming  of  In  tho  Spring  of  1794,  General  Turreau  established  sixteen  intren* 
[ntr^ebU  ^^^^  camps  round  the  insurgent  district;  but  the  detachment  of 
campt.  twenty*five  thousand  men  from  la  Vendue  to  the  Pyrenees  and  tlM 
Moselle,  having  compelled  him  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  the  Royalists  took 
advantage  of  the  respite  thus  afforded  to  reorganize  their  forces.  Forty  thou- 
sand men,  including  two  thousand  horse,  were  soon  under  arms  in  this 
unconquerable  district,  with  which  Charette  stormed  three  of  the  intrenched 
camps,  and  put  their  garrisons  to  the  sword  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  severities  of  the  Republicans,  in  persecuting,  the  peasants  of 
Brittany,  who  Sheltered  the  fugitive  Vend^ens,  kindled  a  new  and  terrible 
warfare  in  that  extensive  province,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ghouan 
War,  long  consumed  the  vitals,  and  paralysed  the  forces  of  the  Republic.  The 
nobles  of  that  district,  Puisaye,  Bourmont,  George  Gadoudal,  and  others, conh 
menced  a  guerilla  warfare  with  murderous  effect,  and  soon  on  a  space  of 
twelve  hundred  square  leagues,  thirty  thousand  men  were  in  arms  in  detach- 
ed parties  of  two  or  three  thousand  each  (5). 

Brittany,  intersected  by  wooded  ridges,  abounding  with  hardy  smugglers, 
ardently  devoted  to  the  Royalist  cause,  and  containing  a  populalioQ  of 
2,500,000  souls,  afforded  far  greater  resources  for  the  Royalist  cause  than  the 
desolated  Vendue,  which  never  contained  a  third  of  that  number  of  inbabi* 
tants.  Puisaye  was  the  soul  of  the  insurrection.  Proscribed  by  the  Conrea- 
tion,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head ;  wandering  from  ch&teaii  to  chAteau,{roffl 
cottage  to  cottage,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Britons,  their 
tiise  of  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Convention,  and  coaceived  the  bold 
Choaan  War.  design  of  holsUng  thc  Royal  standard  again  amidst  its  secludedftst- 
nesses.  His  indefatigable  activity,  energetic  character,  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, eminently  qualiGed  this  intrepid  chief  to  become  the  leader  of  s 
party,  and  soon  brought  ail  the  other  Briton  nobles  to  range  themselves  under 
his  standard.  Early  in  4794,  he  opened  a  communication  with  theEuglish 
government,  and  strongly  urged  the  immediate  landing  of  an  expedilioD  of 
ten  thousand  men,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  he  answered  for 
irt  vast  ex-  thc  re-establishmeut  of  the  Royalist  cause.  So  formidable  did  this 
unt.  ^gp  jj^jQn  become,  that,  according  to  an  official  report  of  Camot  be- 

fore the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  no  less  than  120,000  Republicans  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  of  whom  above  eighty  thousand  were  in  active  warfare. 
Even  in  Normandy,  the  seeds  of  revolt  were  beginning  to  manifest  them- 
selves ;  and  detached  parties  showed  themselves  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  which  struck  terror  into  P^ris  itself.  ^^  On  considering  this  state  of 
affairs,^^  says  Jomini,  "it  isevidetft  that  there  existed  over  all  the  west  of 
France,  powerful  elements  of  resistance,  and  that  if  they  had  been  united 
under  one  head,  and  seconded  by  the  Allied  Powers,  it  was  by  no  means  im" 
possible  to  have  restored  the  Royalist  cause.^'  Had  the  Duke  d'Eoghien,  with 
a  few  thousand  men,  landed  in  Brittany,  and  established  a  council,  directiiif 


l^ 


_..  (3)  Jom.iri.2«— 216. 

Lac.  xii.  297.  Jom.  tI.  284> 
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alike  Paisaye,  Bernier,  Stofflet,  Sapinaud,  Scapeaux,  and  others,  so  as  to  com* 
bine  their  energies  for  one  common  object,  instead  of  acting  as  they  did  with- 
out any  concert  in  detached  quarters,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  the 
result  might  have  been.  It  is  painful  to  think  what  at  that  crisis  might  have 
been  effected,  had  fifteen  thousand  troops  from  England  formed' the  nucleus 
of  an  army,  made  the  Royalists  masters  of  some  of  the  fortified  seaport  towns 
with  which  the  coast  abounded,  and  lent  to  the  insurgents  the  aid  of  her 
fleet,  and  the  terrors  of  her  name  (1). 
Immense      Such  was  thc  mcmorablo  campaign  of  1794;  one  of  the  most  g1o« 
Ihecim-     riouj  in  the  annals  of  France;  rtot  the  least  memorable  in  the  his- 
i»i«n.        tory  of  tiie  wory.  Beginning  on  every  side,  under  disastrous  or 
critical  circumstances,  it  terminated  with  uniyersal  glory.  The  Allies,  at  its 
commencement,  were  besieging,  and  soon  captured  the  last  of  the  Flemish 
frontier  towns ;  the  forces  on  the  Rhine  were  unable  to,  make  head  against 
their  adversaries;  the  Alps  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Sardinian  troops, 
and  severe  disasters  had  checkered  the  campaign  at  both  extremities  of  the 
Pyrenees.  At  its  conclusion,  the  Spaniards,  defeated  both  in  Biscay  and  Cata- 
lonia, were  suing  for  peace ;  the  Piedmontese,  driven  over  the  summit  of  the 
Alps,  were  trembling  for  their  Italian  possessions;  the  Allield  forces  had  every- 
where recrossed  the  Rhine ;  Flanders  was  subdued,  la  Vendue  vanquished, 
Holland  revolutionized,  and  the  English  banners  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
states  of  Haiiover.  From  a  state  of  depression,  greater  than  the  darkest  era  of 
Louis  XIV,  France  had  passed  at  once  to  triumphs  greater  than  had  graced 
the  proudest  period  of  his  reign. 
Tb«  prodi-    But  these  immense  successes  had  not  been  gained  without  pro- 
SrS/R^r*  portionate  losses,  and  it  was  already  evident  that  the  enormous 
^bifc.       sacrifices  by  which  they  had  been  achieved,  could  not  be  conti- 
nued for  any  length  of  time  without  inducing  national  ruin.  During  the 
course  of  the  campaign  the  Republic  had  strained  every  nerve;  1,700,000 
men  had  at  one  time  combated  by  sea  and  land  under  its  banners ;  and  at  its 
close,  1,100,000  were  still  numbered  in  the  rolls  of  the  army.   But  of  this 
greatforce,  only  600,000  were  actually  under  arms;  the  remainder  encum- 
bered the  hospitals,  or  were  scattered  in  a  sickly  or  dying  state  in  the  vil- 
lages on  the  line  of  the  army's  march.  The  disorder  in  the  Commissariat,  and 
departments  intrusted  with  the  clothing  and  equipment. of  the  troops,  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch ;  hardly  any  exertions  could  have  provided  for  the 
wants  of  such  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  and  the  cupidity  or  selfishness  of 
the  revolutionary  agents  had  diverted  great  part  of  the  funds  destined  for 
these  objects,  into  the  accumulation  of  their  private  fortunes.  It  augments 
our  admiration  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  when  we  recollect  that  ihieir 
triumphs  were  generally  achieved  without  magazines,  tents,  or  equipments 
of  any  kind ;  that  the  armies,  destitute  of  every  thing  (2),  bivouacked  in  the 
most  rigorous  season,  equally  with  the  mildest,  and  that  the  innumerable 
multitudes  who  issued  from  its  frontiers,  almost  always  provided  for  their 
daily  wants  from  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
Immense       Nothiug  could  havo  enabled  the  government  to  make  head  against 
/fSgnai     such  expenses,  but  the  system  of  assignats,  which  in  effect,  for  the 
5h«?Sritt  ^^^^y  g*ve  them  the  disposal  of  all  the  wealth  of  France  (3).  The 
Expenses,    funds  on  which  this  enormous  paper  circulation  was  based,  em- 


(3) 


Jom.  vi.  234, 352.  (3)  Tlie  monthly  expenses  df  the  war  had  risen  to 

Joni.  vi.  214, 31S.  T»«I.  ▼.  194.  300,6f0  000  francs,  or  nearly  L.  8.000»000>  while 
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bracing  all  the  confiscated  property  in  the  kingdom,  in  lands,  houses,  and 
moveables,  was  estimated  at  fifteen  milliards,  or  nearly  L.700,000,000  ster- 
ling ;  but  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  few  purchasers  could  be  found 
for  such  immense  national  domains,  and,  therefore,  the  security  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  was  merely  nominal.  The  consequience  was,  that  the  assignat 
fell  to  one-twelfth  of  its  real  value;  in  other  words,  an  assignat  for  twenty- 
four  francs,  was  only  worth  two  francs;  that  is,  a  note  for  a  pound  waswortli 
only  is.  8d.  As  all  the  pa)  nents,  both  to  and  by  government,  were  made  in 
this  depreciated  currency,  and,  as  it  constituted  the  chief,  and  in  many 
places,  the  sole,  circulation  of  the  country,  the  losses  to  creditors  or  receivers 
of  money  of  every  description  became  enormous  (1) ;  and,  in  fact,  the  public 
expenses  were  defrayed  out.of  the  chasm  made  in  their  private  fortunes.  It 
was  evident,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue  permanently ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  national  exhaustion  appeared  in  the  campaign  of  1795,  and 
the  Republic  would  have  sunk  under  the  failure  of  its  financial  resources  in 
a  few  years,  had  not  the  genius  of  Napoleon  discovered  a  new  mode  of  main- 
taining the  armies,  and  by  making  war  maintain  war,  converted  a  suffering 
defensive,  into  an  irresistible  aggressive  power. 
Progressive    At  tho  commcucement  of  the  campaign,  the  Allies  were  an  OTcr- 
lhe'F«*nch  match  for  the  French  at  every  point,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
ETth^e*""  discipline  was  more  especially  evident  ii^  the  movements  and 
Campaign,   attacks  of  largc  masses.  That  their  enterprises  were  not  conducted 
with  skill ;  that  they  sufiered  under  the  jealousies  and  division  of  the  cabinets 
which  directed  their  movements;  and  that  by  adhering  to  the  ruinous  system 
of  extending  their  forces,  and  a  war  of  position,  they  threw  away  all  the 
advantages  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  number  and  experience  of  their 
forces,  must  appear  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer.  The  fate  of  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  was  decided  by  the  detachment  of  Jourdan,  with  forty 
,  thousand  men  from  the  Mouse,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Sambre;  what 
then  might  have  been  expected,  if  Gobourg  had  early  concentrated  his  forces 
for  a  vigorous  attack  in  Flanders,  or  the  immense  masses  which  lay  inactive 
on  the  Rhine,  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  general  fortune  of  the  cam- 
paign (2)? 
The  Period    But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  by  any  exertions,  the  Allied  cause 
fir^the^Aiiies  could  havo  been  finally  made  triumphant  in  France  at  this  period. 
was  past.     Tjje  tjmg  fQf  energetic  measures  was  past;  the  revolutionary foiff 
was  burning  with  full  fury,  and  1,500,000  men  were  in  arms  to  defend  the 
Republic.  By  bringing  up  column  after  column  to  the  attack;  by  throwing 
away  with  merciless  prodigality  the  lives  of  the  conscripts;  by  sparing 
neither  blood  nor  treasure  to  accomplish  their  objects ;  by  drawing  without 
scruple  upon  the  wealth  of  one-half  of  France  by  confiscation,  and  of  the  other 
by  assignats,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  produced  a  force,  which 
was  for  the  time  unconquerable.  By  a  more  energetic  and  combined  system 
of  warfare,  the  Allies  might  have  broken  through  the  frontier  on  more  than 
one  point,  and  wrested  from  France  her  frontier  fortresses;  but  they  wouM 
probably  have  found  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  a  resistance,  which  would 

tlie  income  was  only  60,000.000,  or  L    2,400,000 ;  treasury  was  sliU  500,000,000,  or  L.  20,000,000-» 

an  enormous  deficil,  amounting  to  L.  75,000.000  in  that  the  amount  i.ssaed  by  goTcronicut  was  ei|» 

the  year,  whicb  was  supplied  only  by  the  incessant  milliards,  or  L.  350,000,000 sterliiig.—ToaI.T.  m- 

issue  of  paper  money,  bearing,  by  law,  a  forced  cir-  Th.  vii.  239. 

culation.  There  were  7,500,000,000  of  francs,  or         (l)  Th.  rii.  239. 

L.  330>000;000  in  circolatioo}  the  sum    iu   th*        (3)  Jom.  vi.  330,  338. 
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in  the  end  have  proved  their  ruin.  What  might  have  been  easily  done  by 
vigorous  measures  in  4792  or  4793,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any 
exertions  in  4794,  after  the  great  levies  of  the  Convention  had  come  into  the 
field,  and  the  energy  of  the  revolution  was  turned  into  military  confidence  by 
the  successes  which  had  concluded  the  preceding  campaign. 
General  Re»  It  dcscrvcs  uoticc  too,  what  signal  benefit  accrued  to  France  in  this 
?he  am-""*  campaign  from  its  central  position,  and  the  formidable  barrier  of 
paign.  fortified  towns  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  By  possessing  an 
interior  while  the  Allies  were  compelled  to  act  on  an  exterior  line,  the  French 
government  was  enabled  to  succour  the  weak  parts  of  their  frontier,  and 
could  bring  their  troops  to  bear  in  overwhelming  masses  on  one  point,  while 
their  opponents,  moving  round  a  larger  circumference,  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  different  kingdoms,  and  regulated  by  distant,  and  often  discordant 
cabinets,  were  unable  to  make  corresponding  movements  to  r^ist  them. 
Thus,  the  transference  of  the  army,  which  conquered  at  Toulon,  to  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees;  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Savoy  to  the  Rhine;  of 
Jourdan's  corps  to  the  Sambre;  and  of  the  garrison  of  Mayence  to  Nantes;  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  successes  in  Catalonia,  the  Palatinate,  Flanders,  and 
la  Vendee,  successively  took  place,  without  any  corresponding  movement 
having  been  made  in  the  Allied  Forces  opposed  to  them,  to  reinforce  the 
threatened  quarters.  Each  division  of  the  Allied  Forces,  delighted  at  being 
relieved  from  the  pressure  under  which  it  had  previously  suffered,  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  inactivity,  without  ever  recollecting,  that  with  an  active  and 
enterprising  enemy,  a  serious  defeat  at  one  point  was  a  disaster  at  all. 
Sli^Eflfert  ^^®  Archduke  Charles  has  said  tjiat  the  great  superiority  of 
FwiSSi  For.  ^*'*°c®>  ^^  *  military  point  of  view,  arises  from  the  chain  of 
tAwM.  '"^'  fortresses  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  whereby  it  is  enabled,  with 
equal  facility,  to  throw  delays  in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  their  own,  and  to 
find  a  solid  base  for  an  irruption  into  their  neighbour's  territory ;  and  that  the 
want  of  such  a  barrier  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  principal  defect 
in  the  system  of  German  defence  (4).  The  campaign  of  4794  affords  a  striking 
confirmation  of  this  observation.  After  having  driven  the  French  forces, 
during  the  campaign  of  4793,  from  the  field,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  intrenched  camps,  or  fortified  towns,  the  Allies  were  so  much 
impeded  by  the  siege  of  the  fortresses  which  lay  in  their  road,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  halt  in  their  career  of  success ;  and  France  had  time  to  complete 
the  vast  armaments  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  Europe.  When  the 
Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  became  the  invading  power,  in  4794,  the  want 
of  any  fortified  towns  to  resist  their  progress,  enabled  them  to  overrun 
Flanders,  and  drive  the  Allies,  in  a  few  weeks,  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  con- 
sideration is  of  vital  importance,  both  in  the  estimate  of  the  relative  power  of 
France  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  in  all  measures  intended  to  restrain 
its  ambitious  projects. 

There  are  few  spectacles  in  nature  so  sublime  as  that  of  a  people  bravely 
combating  for  their  liberties,  against  a  powerful  and  vindictive  enemy. 
That  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  French 
nation  during  this  campaign.  The  same  impartial  justice  which  condemns 
with  unmeasured  severity,  the  bloody  internal,  must  admire  the  dignified 
and  resolute  external  conduct  of  the  Convention.  With  unbending  firmness 

(1)  Archduke  Charles,  i.  p,  374. 
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they  coerced  alike  internal  reyolt,  and  foreign  violence ;  and  selecting  out  of 
the  innumerable  ranks  of  their  defenders  the  most  worthy,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  illustrious  school  (4  military  chiefs  who  afterwards  sustained 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  It  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  it 
was  this  cruelty  which  was  one  cause  of  their  triumphs ;  and  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  Republic  might  have  sunk  under  its  difficulties,  but  for  the  inflexible 
severity  with  which  they  overawed  the  discontented ;  and  the  iron  rule  of 
terror,  which  drew  out  of  the  agonies  of  the  state  the  means  of  its  ultimate 
deliverance.  The  impartial  justice  of  Providence  apparently  made  that  ter- 
rific period  the  means  of  punishing  the  national  sins  of  both  the  contending 
parties ;  and  while  the  sufierings  of  the  Hepubiic  were  the  worthy  retribution 
of  its  cruelty,  the  triumphs  to  which  they  led  brought  deserved  chastisement 
on  those  powers,  who  had  sought,  in  that  suffering,  the  means  of  uojost 
aggrandizement. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tminense  extent  of  Poland  in  former  times—Causes  of  its  continual  Disasters— It  htt  nttined 
the  Pastoral  and  Independent  Character  unmiied— Representative  system  arose  from  the 
Councils  of  the  Church— No  intermixture  of  Foreign  Customs  in  Poland^Its  Society  dif- 
ferently constructed  from  any  in  Europe— They  still  retain  the  Taste  and  Habits  of  the 
Ifomade  Tribes— Their  early  ^nd  indomitable  Democratic  Spirit^The  Cergy  formed  a  dif- 
ferent Body  from  any  in  Europe— Nobility  never  engaged  in  aby  Profession  or  Trade,  which 
all  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Jews— Liberty  and  Equ^iiity  the  early  Passion  of  ihe  People— 
no  Hereditary  Offices  admitted  in  the  Nobility— Crown  ultimately  became  Elective-  General 
Assemblies  of  the  People— The  Liberum  Veto- Representative  system  never  thoroughly 
£stablhhed— Pledges  universally  exacted  from  the  Deputies  :and  they  were  regularly  called 
to  account  for  their  Conducts— Great  increase  of  the  Democratic  Power  ai  the  elose  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century —Forces  of  the  Republic— 1  heir  loiii:  and  desperate  Wars  with  the 
Asiatic  Tribes— Their  Weakness  early  suggested  the  Idea  of  Dismemberment  to  the  adjoining 
States— Great  Exploits  of  John  Sobieski— His  Prophetic  anticipation  of  the  Partition  of 
Poland  from  its  Democratic  Divisions— With  him  ihe  Polish  l^ower  was  eitingui&hed— 
Excessive  Democratic  Strife  after  bis  Death- Increasing  Weakness  and  Anarchy  of  the  Re- 
public; which  made  tbeir  Partition  in  1772  easy— When  too  late,  they  abandon  their  ruinous 
Democratic  Privileges— Commencement  of  their  last  Struggle  They  take  up  Arms  from 
despair,  and  elect  Kosciusko  as  a  Leader— He  defeats  the  Russians  at  Raslawice— Warsaw 
is  taken  by  the  Insurgents— Poles  in  the  Russian  Army  disbanded^— Great  exertions  of  Kof- 
ciusko— Want  of  a  large  Regular  Force  proved  fatal  to  him  Russians  and  Prussians  advance 
against  Warsaw,  but  are  compelled  to  raise  the  Siege— Suwarrow  defeats  one  of  their  Corps, 
and  Kosciusko  is  routed  and  made  Prisoner  at  Maeiowice— Potriots  shut  themselves  up  in- 
Warsaw— Storming  of  Praga  and  Warsaw  hy  Suwarrow^  Atrocious  massacre  by  the  Rus- 
sians—Great tensatien  produced  hy  the  Fall  of  Warsaw  in  Europe— Poland  fell  the  victim 
of  Democratic  madness  and  oppression— Striking  contrast  afforded  by  the  steady  growth  of 
Russia— Subsequent  punishment  of  the  parti tionary  Powers— Gallant  spirit  of  the  exiled 
Polish  bands— Comparison  of  Polish  and  English  bistory-*-Disastrous  Effect  of  the  Polish 
War  on  the  Coalition  agaioit  France, 

PRoyiDiNCB  has  so  interwoven  human  affairs,  that  when  we  wish  to  retrace 

the  revolutions  of  a  people,  and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  their  granfleur  or 

misfortune,  we  are  insensibly  conducted  step  by  step  to  their  cradle.  The 

slightest  consideration  of  the  History  of  Poland  roust  be  sufficient  to  prove, 

that  that  great  nation,  always  combating,  often  victorious,  but  never  securing 

Its  conquests,  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  on  Ihe  decline  (ij.  It  emerged 

from  the  shock  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  valiant,  powerful,  and 

extensive ;  from  that  hour  it  has  invariably  drooped,  until  at  length  it  became 

the  victim  of  its  ancient  provinces. 

i»  "nl*5      ^^®  kingdom  of  Poland  formerly  extended  from  the  Borysthenes 

forier  *"    ^^  ^^^  Danubc,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic.  The  Sarmatia 

tiiiM.        of  the  ancients,  it  embraced  within  its  bosom  the  original  seat 

of  those  nations  which  subverted  the  Roman  Empire;  Prussia,  Moravia, 

Bohemia,  Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  Gourland,  Livonia,  are  all  fragments  of  its 

mighty  dominion.  The  Goths,  who  appeared  as  suppliants  on  the  Danube, 

(J)  SalTMdy,  i.  it. 
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and  were  ferried  across  by  Roman  hands  never  to  recede;  the  Huns,  who 
under  Attila  spread  desolation  through  the  empire;  the  Sclavonians,  who 
overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  emerged  from  its  vast  and  uncultivated 
plains.  But  its  subsequent  progress  has  but  ill  corresponded  to  such  a  com- 
mencement :  while,  in  all  other  states,  liberty,  riches,  power,  and  glory,  have 
advanced  with  equal  steps,  and  the  victories  of  one  age  have  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  that  which  succeeded  it;  in  Poland,  alone,  the  greatest 
triumphs  have  been  immediately  succeeded  by  the  greatest  reverses;  the 
establishment  of  its  internal  freedom  has  led  to  nothing  but  external  disaster, 
and  the  deliverer  of  Europe  in  one  age  was  in  the  next  swept  from  the  book 
of  nations, 
cuwaof  Its   This  extraordinary  history  has  all  arisen  from  one  cause,— that 

continued       *»,,,,  .-..m,  .ii.«j 

Disasters.  Polaud  has  retained,  till  a  very  recent  period,  the  independence 
and  equality  of  savage  life.  It  has  neither  been  subjugated  by  more  polished, 
nor  itself  vanquished  more  civilized  states.  The  equality  and  valour  of  the 
pastoral  character  have,  in  their  native  plains,  remained  unchanged  duriDg 
fifteen  hundred  years,  neither  grafted  on  the  stock  of  urban  liberty,  nor 
moulded  by  the  institutions  of  civilized  society.  Poland  shows  what  in  its 
original  state  was  the  equality  of  pastoral  life :  Neither  the  resistance,  nor  the 
tastes,  nor  the  intelligence,  nor  the  blood  of  vanquished  nations,  have  altered 
in  its  inhabitants  the  inclinations  and  passions  of  the  savage  character.  We 
may  see  in  its  history  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  all  the  Northom 
nations,  if  their  fierce  and  unbending  temper  had  not  been  tempered  by  the 
blood,  and  moulded  by  the  institutions  of  a  more  advanced  civilization;  and 
in  the  anarchy  of  its  diets,  what  would  have  been  the  representative  system, 
had  the  dream  of  Montesquieu  been  well-founded,  that  it  was  found  in  the 
woods  (1  j. 
It  hu  re.  The  shepherds  who  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  were,  like 
piiston^and  all  othcr  pastoral  tribes,  inflamed  by  the  stroiigest  passion  for  that 
Q,1S2?er'*'  savage  freedom,  which  consists  in  leading  a  life  exempt  from  dl 
unmixed,  coutrol — in  wauderiug  at  will  over  boundless  plains,  resting  where 
they  chose,  and  departing  when  they  wished.  In  their  incursions  into  the 
Roman  provinces  they  collected  immense  troops  of  captives,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  works  of  drudgery,  in  which  their  masters  disdained  to 
engage ;  to  attend  the  cattle,  drive  the  waggons,  and  make  the  arms.  Their 
imperious  lords,  acknowledging  no  superior  themselves,  knew  no  restraint  in 
the  treatment  of  their  inferiors.  With  the  same  energy  they  asserted  that 
tyranny  over  that  unhappy  race,  with  which  they  would  have  resisted  any 
attempt  to  encroach  on  their  own  independence.  Such  as  Poland  then  was, 
it  has  ever  since  continued,— -a  race  of  jealous  freemen,  and  iron-boond 
slaves;  a  wild  democracy  ruling  a  captive  people. 

—  "Ferreajuga 
Insanomque  Foram." 

Represent..  It  is  a  mistako  to  suppose  that  the  representative  system  wis 
l^^ffom™  found  in  the  woods.  What  was  found  there  was  not  any  thing 
Wan  cLun.  rescmbling  parliaments,  but  Polish  equality.  The  pastoral  nations 
"^'  of  the  North  equally  with  the  citizens  of  the  Republics  of  antiquity, 
had  no  idea  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  but  by  the  concourse  of 

(I)  Salr.  i.  ?9. 
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all  the  ciUzens.  Of  course  this  privilege  could  only  be  exercised  by  a  small 
number  of  th^n  when  the  state  became  populous,  and  hence  the  narrow 
base  on  which  with  them  the  fabric  of  liberty  was  framed.  The  assemblies 
of  the  Champ-de-Mai,  accordingly,  equally  with  the  early  convocations  of 
the  Normans  in  England,  were  attended  by  all  the  freemen  who  held  of  the 
king;  and  sixty  thousand  Norman  horsemen  assembled  at  Winchester,  to 
deliberate  with  the  conqueror  concerning  the  vanquished  kingdom  (1). 
This  was  the  original  system  in  all  the  European  states,  and  this  is  what  the 
Polish  diet  has  always  continued.  It  was  the  Christian  Church,  the  parent 
of  so  many  lofty  doctrines  and  new  ideas,  which  had  the  glory  of  offering  to 
the  world,  amidst  the  wreck  of  ancient  institutions,  the  model  of  a  form  of 
government,  which  gives  to  all  interests  the  right  of  suffrage,  by  establishing 
a  system  which  may  embrace  the  remotest  interests;  which  preserves  the 
energy,  and  avoids  the  principal  evils  of  democracy;  which  maintains  the 
Tribune,  and  shuns  the  strife  of  the  Forum.  The  Christian  councils  were  the 
first  example  of  representative  assemblies;  there  were  united  the  whole 
Roman  world ;  there  a  priesthood,  which  embraced  the  civilised  earth,  as- 
sembled by  means  of  delegates  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  Universal 
Church.  When  Europe  revived,  it  adopted  the  same  model.  Every  nation, 
by  degrees,  borrowed  the  customs  of  the  Church,  then  the  sole  depository  of 
the  traditions  of  civilization.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  vanquished  people; 
it  was  the  clergy  who  instructed  them  in  this  admirable  system,  which 
flourished  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Sardis^  and  Byzantium,  centuries  before 
it  was  heard  of  in  the  Western  World,  and  which  did  not  arise  in  the  woods 
of  Germany,  but  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  during  the  sufferings  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  (2). 

Vienna  was  the  frontier  station  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  never  extended 
into  the  Sarmatian  wilds,  and  hence  the  chief  cause  of  the  continued  cala- 
mities of  their  descendants.  It  was  the  infusion  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  into  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  union 
of  barbaric  energy  with  antiquated  civilization,  which  produced  the  glories 
SixSreof  ^  modem  Europe.  In  Poland  alone,  savage  independence  re- 
cus"S  mained  unmoulded  by  foreign  admixture,  and  the  customs  of  the 
poia^.*"*  earliest  ages  continued  unchanged  down  to  the  partition  of  the 
monarchy.  After  representative  assemblies  had  been  established  for  centuries 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  the  Poles  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  summoning  every  free  man  to  discuss  sword  in  hand  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic.  An  hundred  thousand  horsemen  met  in  the  field  of  Volo,  near 
Warsaw,  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  and  the  distractions  of  these  stormy 
diets  weakened  the  nation  even  more  than  the  attacks  of  its  foreign  enemies. 
Among  them  was  established,  to  their  sorrow,  the  real  system  which  was 
invented  in  the  woods  (3). 
dfffJJ^L?/  ^"  Poland,  accordingly,  the  structure  of  society  was  essentially 
con«roci«d  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
EiJroiS"^  "  The  feudal  system,  the  chain  of  military  dependence  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage,  was  there  unknown.  The  Republic  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  two  classes,  the  one  destined  to  labour,  dejection,  and  servitude, 
the  other  to  independence,  activity,  and  war.  That  iron  band  which  held 

(0  Thierry,  ii.  38«.  (3)  Salr.  i.  109/  Rulb.  i.  |0>  14. 

(3)  Siilv.  i.  107,  lOa. 
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together  Ae  dlscordanC  elements  of  modern  society,  which  united  the  Tan- 
quished  strong  in  their  civilization,  their  laws,  and  their  religion,  and  the 
victors  strong  in  their  power,  their  valour,  and  their  conquests ;  which  bound 
alike  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  the  municipalities,  and  the  throne; 
which  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  amidst  many  evils,  produced  innomar* 
able  blessings,  was  wanting  to  the  Poles,  and  thenoe  it  is,  that  Poland  it  no 
more.  Thence  it  was  that  she  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  without  a 
people,  since  the  numerous^  class  of  slaves  could  not  deserve  that  name;  of 
armies  alike  without  discipline,  infantry,  or  artillery;  of  a  state  undefended 
by  ih-ontier  towns;  of  cities  without  a  race  of  burghers,  without  commerce  or 
industry;  of  a  republic  where  the  supreme  power  was  annihilated,  and  the 
checks  to  it  omnipotent  (1). 
They  itiii  The  tdsto  and  the  habits  of  the  Nomade  tribes  have,  almost  to  our 
tL?i°a^'  time,  predominated  among  the  Poles.  Their  language,  their  man* 
Nom«ii'****'Rcrs,  even  their  dress,  long  remained  unchanged, — the  frequent 
Tribes.  use  of  furs,  the  flowing  pelisse,  caps  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
the  absence  of  linen,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  arms,  are  ttie  charac- 
teristics of  thdr  national  costume.  Till  within  these  few  years  they  wore  the 
singular  crown  of  hair,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Scythians  encircled  their 
bare  heads.  The  passion  for  a  wandering  life  has  been  transmitted  to  their 
latest  posterity,  and  remains  undiminished  amidst  all  the  refinements  of 
civilization.  To  travel  in  the  country,  living  in  tents,  to  pass  from  one  en- 
campment to  another,  has  been  in  every  age  one  of  the  most  &vounte 
amusements  of  the  Polish  noblesse;  and  it  was  in  such  occupations  that  the 
last  years  of  the  great  Sobieski  were  employed  (2). 

This  fierce  and  unbending  race  of  freemen  preserved  inviolate,  as  the 
Magna-Charta  of  Poland,  the  right  to  assemble  in  person,  and  deliberate  on 
the  public  affairs  of  the  state.  The  terrible  assembly,  where  all  the  propria* 
tors  of  the  soil  were  convoked,  constituted  at  once  the  military  strength  of 
the  nation  in  Var,  and  its  legislature  in  peace.  There  were  discussed  aiiJte 
the  public  concerns  of  the  republic,  the  private  feuds  or  grievances  of  indi- 
viduals, the  questions  of  peace  or  war,  the  formation  of  laws,  the  division  of 
plunder,  and  the  election  of  the  sovereign  (5). 
Their  early  lu  the  cycs  of  thls  haughty  race,  the  will  of  a  freeman  was  a  thing 
ubie"Dei!!t'  which  no  human  power  should  attempt  to  subjugate;  and  there- 
cratic  Spirit.  fQpg  j^e  fundamental  principle  of  all  their  deliberations  was,  that 
unanimity  was  essential  to  every  resolution.  This  relic  of  savage  equality, 
of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  far-famed  jury  system  of 
England,  was  productive  of  incalculable  evils  to  the  republic;  and  yet  so 
blind  are  men  to  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin,  that  it  was  uniformly  adhered 
to  with  enthusiastic  resolution  by  the  Poles  and  is  even  spoken  of  with 
undisguised  admiration  by  their  national  historians.  But  all  human  institO' 
tions  must  involve  some  methods  of  extricating  public  affairs,  and  as  unani- 
mity was  not  to  be  expected  among  so  numerous  and  empassioned  a  body  as 
their  diet,  and  the  idea  was  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  of  con- 
straining the  will  of  any  citizen,  they  adopted  the  only  other  method  of 
expediting  business,  they  massacred  the  recusant.  This  measure  appeared 
to  them  an  incomparably  lesser  evil,  than  carrying  measures  by  a  majority. 


(2) 
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**  Because,"  said  they,  "  acts  of  violence  are  few  in  number,  and  affect  only ' 
the  individual  sufferers ;  but  if  once  the  precedent  is  established  of  compelling 
the  oiinority  to  yield  to  the  majority,  there  is  an  end  to  any  security  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  (4 )." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  discords  and  divisions  were  nursed  up 
under  such  a  system.  Fanned  by  the  flame  excited  at  all  their  national  diets, 
the  different  provinces  of  the  republic  have  in  every  age  nourished  the  most 
profound  animosity  against  each- other.  The  waywods  and  palatinates  into 
which  every  province  was  divided  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the 
arrangements  of  war,  became  divided  among  each  other,  and  transmitted  the 
feuds  of  the  earliest  times  to  their  remotest  descendants.  "That  Hierarchy  of 
enmities,"  as  the  Poles  expressed  it,  descended  even  to  private  families ;  in 
the  progress  of  time,  religious  discord  divided  the  whole  republic  into  two 
parties  nearly  equal  in  strength,  and  implacable  in  hostility,  and  Poland  be« 
came  an  immense  field  of  combat,  destined  never  to  know  either  tranquillity 
or  truce  till  it  passed  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  master  (2). 
oerfT        The  clergy,  that  important  body  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
SilKwn?    freedom  of  Europe,  never  formed  a  separate  order;  or  possessed 
Jjjy,^'"""  any  spiritual  influence  in  Poland.  Composed  entirely  of  the  nobles, 
surop«.      they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  serfs,  whom  they  disdained  to  ad- 
mit to  any  of  their  sacred  offices.  Their  bishops  interfered,  not  as  prelates  but 
as  barons,  not  with  the  wand  of  peace,  but  the  sword  of  dissension.  The 
priesthood  formed  in  their  stormy  diets  a  sort  of  tribunes,  subject  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  but  exempt,  by  reason  of  their  sacred  character,  from 
the  danger  which  formed  a  check  upon  their  extravagance.  This  was  another 
consequence  of  the  Poles  not  having  settled  in  a  conquered  country ;  the  clergy 
of  the  other  European  states,  drawn  from  the  vanquished  people,  formed  a 
link  between  them  and  their  conquerors,  and  by  reason  of  the  influence 
which  their  intellectual  superiority  conferred,  gradually  softened  the  yoke  of 
bondage  to  the  vanquished;  the  Polish  priesthood,  formed  entirely  of  the 
nobility,  added  to  the  chains  of  slavery  the  fetters  of  barbaric  superstition  (3}, 
Nobility       As  if  every  thing  was  destined  to  concur  for  the  disorganization  of 
tti^i  In*    Poland,  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  and  the  rise  of  urban  industry, 
lioD^^'^'  the  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  all  the  other  European  monarchies, 
Tnde.       ^as  there  productive  only  of  positive  evil.  Fearful  of  being  com- 
pelled to  divide  their  power  with  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  when  elevated 
by  riches  and  intelligence,  the  nobles  affixed  the  stigma  of  dishonour  to  every 
lucrative  or  useful  profession.  Their  maxim  was,  that  nobility  is  not  lost  by 
indigence,  or  domestic  servitude,  but  is  totally  destroyed  by  commerce  and 
industry;  their  constant  policy  was  to  debar  the  serfs  fron;i  all  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  arms,  both  because  they  had  learned  to  fear,  and  because  they  con- 
tinued to  despise  them.  In  fine,  the  Polish  nobility,  strenuously  resisting 
every  species  of  power  as  a  usurpation,  every  kind  of  industry  as  a  degrada- 
tion, every  attempt  at  superiority  as  an  outrage,  remained  to  the  close  of 
their  career  at  open  variance  with  all  the  principles  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  society  depends  (4). 
Which  .11     As  some  species  of  industry  however  is  indispensable  where  wealth 
hindrof^b'Lhas  begun  to  accumulate;  and  as  the  vast  possessions  of  the  nobility 


Jew*.       gnYe  great  encouragement  to  those  who  would  minister  to  their 

(0  Salv.  i.  40.  Rnlh.  i.  11,  34.  (3)  Salr.  i.  62. 
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want^,  the  labour  of  towns  insensibly  increased,  and  an  urban  population 
gradually  arose.  But  as  the  nobles  were  too  proud,  and  the  serfs  too  indigent, 
to  engage  in  such  employments,  they  fell  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  race,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  degradation  for  the  sake  of 
the  proGt.  The  Jews  spread  like  a  leprosy  over  the  country,  monopolizing 
every  lucrative  employment,  excluding  the  peasantry  from  the  chance  even 
of  bettering  their  condition  by  changing  their  employment ;  and  superadding 
to  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  free  citizens  at  every  species  of  labour,  the 
horror  connected  with  the  occupations  of  that  hateful  race.  Thus,  the  rise  of 
towns,  and  the  privileges  of  corporations,  the  origin  of  free  institutions,  in  so 
many  other  countries,  were  there  productive  only  of  evil,  by  augmenting  the 
disinclination  of  all  classes  to  engage  in  their  occupations ;  the  Jews  multiplied 
in  a  country  where'  they  were  enabled  to  engross  all  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions ;  and  at  this  moment  above  half  of  the  whole  descendants  of  Abraham 
are  to  be  found  in  what  formerly  were  the  Polish  dominions  (i). 

Five  hundred  years  before  liberty  and  equality  became  the  watch-word  of 
the  French  Revolution,  they  were  the  favourite  principles  of  the  Polish 
republic.  Anarchy  and  disorder  did  not  prevail  in  the  country,  because  the 
throne  was  elective;  but  the  throne  became  elective,  because  the  people  were 
too  jealous  of  their  privileges  to  admit  of  hereditary  succession.  For  an 
hundred  and  sixty  years  the  race  of  the  Jagellons  sat  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
with  as  regular  a  succession  as  the  Plantagenets  of  England;  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  Piasts  enjoyed  the  government  for  four  hundred  years ;  but  all  the 
efforts  of  the  monarchs  of  these  houses  were  unequal  to  the  formation  of  a 
regular  government.  Contrary  to  what  obtained  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  it  was  always  the  great  Kings  of  Poland  who  were  ultimately  over- 
Liberty  and  thrown ;  and  their  reigns  which  were  the  most  stormy  of  its  annals. 
5S*Ei3iy  The  supreme  authority,  which  elsewhere  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
principie.  zatiou,  was  strengthened  by  the  spoils  of  feudal  power,  became  in 
People.  Poland  only  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  All  the  efforts  of 
aggrandiz^nent  of  their  greatest  monarchs,  were  shattered  against  the  com- 
pact, independent,  and  courageous  body  of  nobles,  whom  the  crown  could 
No  Heredi-  Beithor  ovorawo  by  menaces,  nor  subdue  by  violence.  In  the  ple- 
Id!ii!i{^''^n  nitude  of  their  democratic  spirit,  they  would  for  long  admit  no 
tjie  Nobility.  (Jisiinction  among  themselves,  but  that  which  arose  from  actual 
employment;  and  never  recognised,  till  a  very  recent  period,  the  titles  and 
honours  which,  in  other  states,  have  long  been  hereditary.  Even  when  they 
were  established,  the  jurisdictions  were  only  for  life.  Their  waywods,  or  mi- 
litary chieftains,  their  palatines,  or  leaders  of  counties,  thenr  castellans,  or 
governors  of  castles,  enjoyed,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  recent  timtf, 
their  authority  for  that  period  only.  These  officers,  far  from  being  able  in 
Poland,  as  in  other  states,  to  render  their  dignities  hereditary,  were  not 
always  even  nominated  by  the  King.  Their  authority,  especially  that  of  the 
palatines,  gave  equal  umbrage  to  the  monarchs  whom  they  were  bound  to 
obey,  as  the  nobles  whom  they  were  intended  to  lead.  There  was  thus  au- 
thority and  power  nowhere  in  the  state.  The  kings  of  the  Piasts  made  fre- 
quent and  able  efforts  to  create  a  gradation  of  rank  in  the  midst  of  that  demo- 
cracy, and  a  body  of  burghers  by  the  side  of  these  nobles ;  but  all  their  attempts 
proved  ineffectual.  A  race  of  monarchs,  whose  succession  was  frequently 

(0  Salr.  i.  84,  85. 
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interrupted,  and  authority  always  contested,  could  not  carry  on  any  syste- 
matic plan  of  govemment;  while,  unlike  all  other  states,  it  was  the  people 
who  there  maintained  a  systematic  and  uniform  line  of  conduct  (1). 
'  The  crown  of  Poland,  though  enjoyed  long  hy  the  great  families  of  the  Ja- 
gellons  and  the  Piasts,  has  always  been  elective.  The  Ring  enjoyed  the  disposal 
of  all  offices  in  the  republic ;  and  a  principal  part  of  his  duty  consisted  in 
Crown  aiti-  golug  from  provinco  to  province  to  administer  justice  in  person. 
Sme  iiw"  "  By  my  faith,"  said  Henry  of  Yalois,  when  elected  to  the  throne, 
tive.  u  jjjgsg  p^jjgg  jjj^yg  made  me  nothing  but  a  judge ! "  But  the  nobi- 

lity themselves  carried  into  execution  all  his  sentences  with  their  own  armed 
force.  The  command  of  the  armies  was  not  in  general  conferred  upon  the 
sovereign;  and  as  there  never  was  any  considerable  standing  army  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  the  military  force  of  the  throne  was  altogether  nuga- 
tory (2). 

But  the  insurmountable  evil,  which  in  every  age  has  opposed  the  formation 
of  a  regular  government  in  this  unhappy  country, -was  the  privilege,  too 
firmly  established  to  be  ever  shaken,  which  all  the  citizens  had,  of  assembling 
together  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  So  far  from  adopting  the 
prudent  maxim  of  all  regular  governments,  that  a  civil  war  is  the  greatest  of 
evils,  they  have  by  this  institution  given  to  their  insurrections  a  legal  form. 
From  generation  to  generation  the  maxim  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
Geneniji^  As-  PqIcs  I — "  Bum  your  houscs,  and  wander  over  the  country  with 
tbT  p€?pi*e.  your  arms  in  your  hand,  rather  than  submit  to  the  smallest  in- 
fringement on  your  liberties."  These  assemblies,  when  once  met,  united  in 
themselves  the  powers  of  all  the  magistrates ;  they  were  to  that  republic  what 
the  dictatorship  was  to  ancient  Rome.  A  Pole,  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
plurality  of  suffrages,  would  consider  himself  subjected  to  the  most  grievous 
despotism ;  and  consequently  no  resolution  of  the  Diet  was  binding,  unless  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  citizens.  Any  citizen,  by  the  privilege 
The  Lib€rwn  of  tho  UheTum  vctOy  had  the  power  of  dissolving  the  most  numerous 
'  ""•  ^  of  these  assemblies,  or  negativing  their  most  important  acts ;  and 
although  the  Poles  were  fully  sensible  of  the  ruinous  nature  of  this  privilege, 
and  pursued  with  eternal  maledictions  the  individual  who  exercised  it,  yet 
they  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  it  (3)* 

These  assemblies,  so  famous  in  Polish  history,  so  fatal  to  her  inhabitants, 
presented  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  reading 
^  even  the  most  authentic  descriptions  of  them,  to  believe  that  we  have  not 
stepped  into  the  regions  of  Eastern  romance.  The  Plain  of  Volo,  to  the  west 
of  Warsaw,  says  Salvandy,  had  been  the  theatre,  froni  the  earliest  times,  of 
the  popular  elections.  Soon  the  impatient  pospolite  covered  that  vast  extent 
with  its  waves,  like  an  army  prepared  to  commence  an  assault  on  a  fortiGed 
town.  The  innumerable  piles  of  arms ;  the  immense  tables  round  which  fac- 
tion united  its^supporters ;  a  thousand  jousts  with  the  javelin  or  the  lance ;  a 
thousand  squadrons  engaged  in  mimic  war;  a  thousand  parties  of  palatines, 
governors  of  castles,  and  other  dignified  authorities,  who  traversed  the  ranks 
distributing  exhortations,  party  songs,  and  largesses ;  a  thousand  cavalcades 
of  gentlemen ,  who  rode,  according  to  custom,  with  their  battle-axes  by  their 
sides,  and  discussed  at  the  gallop  the  dearest  interests  of  the  republic;  innu- 
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merable  quarrels,  originating  in  drunkenness,  and  terminating  in  blooid : 
Such  were  tlie  scenes  of  tumult,  amusement,  and  war, — a  faith^l  mirror  of 
Poland, — ^which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  filled  the  plain. 

The  arena  was  closed  in  by  a  vast  circle  of  tents,  which  embraced,  as  in  an 
immense  girdle,  the  plain  of  Yolo,  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  spires 
of  Warsaw.  The  horizon  seemed  bounded  by  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  of 
which  the  summits  were,  portrayed  in  the  hazy  distance  by  their  dazzling 
whiteness.  Their  camp  formed  another  city,  with  its  matl&ets,  its  gardens,  its 
hotels,  and  its  monuments.  There  the  great  displayed  their  Oriental  mag- 
nificence ;  the  nobles,  the  palatines,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  their  horses  and  equipage;  and  the  stranger  who  beheld  for  the  first 
time  that  luxury,  worthy  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Nomade  people, 
was  never  weary  of  admiring  the  immense  hotels,  the  porticoes,  the  colon- 
nades, the  galleries  of  painted  or  gilded  stuffs,  the  castles  of  cotton  and  silk, 
with  their  drawbridges,  towers,  and  ditches  (i). 

On  the  day  of  the  elections  the  three  orders  mounted  on  horseback.  The 
princes,  the  palatines,  the  bishops,  the  prelates,  proceeded  towards  the  plain 
of  Yolo,  surrounded  by  eighty  thousand  mounted  citizens,  any  one  of  whom 
might,  at  the  expiry  of  a  few  hours,  find  himself  King  of  Poland.  They  all 
bore  in  their  countenances,  even  under  the  livery  qr  banners  of  a  master, 
the  pride  arising  from  that  ruinous  privilege.  The  European  dress  nowhere 
appeared  on  that  solemn  occasion.  The  children  of  the  desert  strove  to  bide 
the  furs  and  skins  in  which  they  were  clothed  under  chains  of  gold  and  the 
ghtter  of  jewels.  Their  bonnets  were  composed  of  panther-skin ;  plumes  of 
eagles  or  herons  surmounted  them  :  on  their  front  were  the  most  splendid 
precious  stones.  Their  robes  of  sable  or  ermine  were  bound  with  velvet  or 
silver  :  their  girdle  studded  with  jewels;  over  all  their  furs  were  suspended 
chains  of  diamonds.  One  hand  of  each  nobleman  was  without  a  glove;  on  it 
was  the  splendid  ring  on  which  the  arms  of  his  family  were  engraved ;  the 
mark,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  of  the  equestrian  order ;  another  proof  of  the 
intimate  connexion  betVveen  the  race,  the  customs,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  northern  tribes,  and  the  founders  of  the  Eternal  City. 

But  nothing  in  this  rivalryof  magnificence  could  equal  the  splendour  of 
their  arms.  Double  poniards,  double  scymitars,  set  with  brilliants;  bucklers 
of  costly  workmanship,  battle-axes  enriched  in  silver,  and  glittering  with 
emeralds  and  sapphires ;  bows  and  arrows  richly  ^ilt,  which  were  borne  at 
festivals,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country,  were 
to  be  seen  on  every  side.  The  horses  shared  in  this  melange  of  barbarism 
and  refinement ;  sometimes  cased  in  iron,  at  others  decorated  with  the 
richest  colours^  they  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  sabres,  the  lances,  and 
javelins  by  which  the  senatorial  order  marked  their  rank.  The  bishops  were 
distinguished  by  their  grey  or  green  hats,  and  yellow  or  red  pantaloons, 
magnificently  embroidered  with  divers  colours.  Often  they  laid  aside  their 
pastoral  habits,  and  signalized  their  address  as  young  cavaliers,  by  the  beauty 
of  their  arms,  and  the  management  of  their  horses.  In  that  crowd  of  the 
equestrian  order,  there  was  no  gentleman  so  humble  as  not  to  try  to  rival  this 
magnificence.  Many  carried,  in  furs  and  arms,  their  whole  fortunes  on  their 
backs.  Numbers  had  sold  their  votes  to  some  of  the  candidates,  for  the  vanity 
of  appearing  with  some  additional  ornament  before  their  fellow-citizens. 

(l)  Salf .  ii.  190. 
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And  the  people,,  whose  dazzled  eyes  beheld  all  this  magnificence,  were  almost 
-without  clothing ;  their  long  beards,  naked  legs,  and  filth,  indicated,  even 
mor^  strongly  than  their  pale  visages  and  dejected  air,  all  the  miseries  of 
servitude  (1). 
SJJ'sJjrili*   ^^  length  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  any  thing  done  with 
Jou^h/^M.  ^^^*  immense  assemblies  of  100,000  citizens  on  horseback,  and  the 
tabiWd.    experienced  difficulty^  of  finding  them  subsistence  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  led  to  the  introduction,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  therepresenta^ 
tive  system.  This  change  took  place  in  the  year  4467,  about  two  hundred 
years  after  it  had  been  established  in  England,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  after 
its  introduction  into  Germany.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  never  prevailed 
generally  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  restrictions  as 
tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  divisions  of  the  people.   The 
labouring  classes  were  not  at  all  represented;  and  the  nobility  never  aban- 
doned, and  frequently  exercised  their  rights  of  assembling  in  person  on  all 
important  occasions.  These  general  diets  being,  after  this  change,  rarer,  were 
more  generally  attended;  and,  as  they  were  assembled  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  as  the  election  of  a  King,  or  a  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  people  were  increased  by  the  importance  of  their  suffrages,  and 
inexperience  added  to  the  sudden  intoxication  of  absolute  power  (:2). 
▼iSnyei^   In  the  true  spirit  of  their  democratic  institutions,  the  Poles  had 
•cied  from  0©  sooucr  cstablished  a  representative  system,  than  they  sur- 
tte».  rounded  it  with  such  checks,  as  not  only  rendered  it  totally  use- 

less, but  positively  hurtful.  Not  unfrequently  the  electors,  terrified  at  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  invested  their  representatives,  hastened,  sword 
in  hand,  to  the  place  of  their  meeting,  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  oppose  open 
force  to  the  laws.  These  stormy  assemblages  were  called  "  Diets  under  the 
buckler."  The  representatives  continued  in  the  new  assemblies,  the  ruinous 
law  of  unanimity,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  wisest  men,  and  in  opposition 
to  their  continual  remonstrances.  This  power  of  cturse  was  more  fully  exer^ 
cised  by  one  among  four  hundred  deputies,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  in- 
terest of  an  extensive  palatinate,  than  by  an  insulated  individual  amidst  an 
hundred  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  check,  too,  which  the  terror  of 
being  massacred,  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  the  primary  as- 
semblies, was  removed  when,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  uplifted  sabres 
And  tbcy  were  no  longer  ready  to  exterminate  the  recusant.  Moreover  the 
JlrtyrtKi  electors,  with  the  jealousy  of  the  democratic  spirit,  uniformly 
fbr'SX'  exacted  from  every  representative  a  pledge  how  he  was  to  vole  on 
cooduct.  every  question  that  came  before  the  Assembly;  and  after  every 
session  held  what  they  called  post  comitial  diets,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
call  him  to  account  for  the  vote  he  had  given  on  every  occasion.  In  these 
diets  they  ran  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  massacred,  if  they  had  de- 
viated at  all  from  the  instructions  they  had  received  (3). 

The  sense  of  this  danger  made  the  deputies  adhere  strictly  to  the  orders 
they  had  received ;  and  as  their  instructions  were  extremely  various,  the 
practical  result  was,  that  unanimity  was  impossible,  and  business  could  not 
be  carried  through.  To  avoid  this,  the  majority,  in  some  Instances,  proceeded 
by  main  force  to  pass  measures  in  spite  of  the  minority ;  but,  as  this  was 


(l)  Salv.  ii.  190— 197.  (3)  Rulh.  i.  24—26.  Salr.  i.  114. 

(3)  aaUi.  i.  32.  Salr.  i.  U0>  113. 
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deemed  a  direct  violatioii  of  the  constitution,  it  invariablf  led  to  civil  war. 
Confederations  of  the  minorities  were  established,  diets  appointed,  marshals 
elected,  and  these  deplorable  factions,  which  alternately  had  the  king  a  chief 
and  a  captive,  were  regarded  as  a  constitutional  mode  of  extricating  the 
rights  of  the  people.  This  right  of  opposition,  in  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
had  the  effect  of  utterly  annihilating  every  other  power  in  the  government. 
The  deputies,  without  ever  having  made  a  direct  attack  upon  the  throne; 
without  ever  having  attempted  to  wrest  from  the  king  or  the  senate  the 
power  allotted  to  them  in  the  constitution,  succeeded  at  length  in  suspend- 
ing and  neutralizing  every  other  branch  of  the  Legi9lature.  The  popular  at- 
tachment to  the  veto  augmented  with  the  progress  of  wealth,  and  the  increas- 
ing opulence  of  the  great  families  who  composed  the  senate;  as  it  reduced 
all  the  citizens,  at  least  on  some  occasions,  to  a  state  of  perfect  equality.  The 
only  astonishing  thing  id,  that,  with  such  institutions,  the  valour  of  the  Polish 
nobility  should  so  long  have  concealed  the  weakness  arising  from  their  un- 
ruly disposition ;  one  would  imagine,  that  a  people  with  such  a  government 
could  not  exist  a  year,  and  yet  they  seemed  never  wearied  either  of  victories 
or  folly  (4). 
Great  in-  Thc  poHtlcal  cHsls  which,  at  the, close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
SJriraHc*  convulsed  all  Europe,  reinstated  the  Poles  at  once  in  all  their  ruin- 
STclMfof  ous  democratic  privileges,  which  the  influence  of  their  preceding 
*wn^?'c«i  nionarchs  had  somewhat  impaired.  In  the  year  1573,  on  the  death 
tary!  '"'  of  the  last  race  of  the  Jagellons,  the  nation  at  once  reasserted  and 
obtained  all  its  original  immunities.  The  command  of  the  armies,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  were  taken  from  the  crown;  two  hetmans  ap- 
pointed, one  for  Lithuania,  and  one  for  Poland;  each  invested  with  an  ab- 
solute command  over  the  forces  of  these  rival  provinces  of  the  republic,  and 
too  often,  by  their  jealousies,  marred  the  effect  of  their  most  glorious 
triumphs;  while  the  administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  great  supreme 
tribunals  composed  of  th» nobility,  who  were  changed  every  fifteen  months, 
by  new  elections,  as  if  to  prevent  justice  ever  being  administered  by  those 
who  had  any  acquaintance  with  law.  Two  standing  armies  were  appointed, 
one  for  Lithuania,  the  other  for  Poland;  but  hardly  amounting  in  ail  to  ten 
thousand  men;  and  even  for  these,  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility  would  only 
permit  them  to  vote  the  most  scanty  supplies,  which  required  to  be  renewed 
at  each  successive  diet.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  Poles  never 
had  an  army  on  which  they  could  rely,  worthy  either  of  the  name  or  the 
Forces  of  strength  of  the  republic.  Their  forces  were  composed  of  five  parts; 
the  Republic.  |jjg  national  troops,  or  a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers  paid  and 
equipped  by  the  republic;  the  pospolite,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  free 
citizens  on  horseback;  the  armed  valets,  whose  rapine  in  genei-al  did  moh 
harm  than  their  courage  did  service;  the  artillery,  which  was  generally  in 
the  most  wretched  condition;  and  the  mercenaries,  composed  chiefly  of  Ger- 
mans, whose  services  would  have  been  of  great  importance,  had  their  fidelity 
been  secured  by  regularity  of  pay.  The  whole  body  of  the  pospolite,  the 
volunteers,  the  valets  d'arm^e,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mercenaries  and 
national  troops,  served  on  horseback.  The  heavy  cavalry,  in  particular,  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  the  armies;  there  were  to  be  found  united,  riches, 
splendour,  and  number.  They  were  divided  into  cuirassiers  and  hussars;  the 

(1)  nuUi.i.36;37-  Salv.t.  113. 
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former  clothed  in  steel,  man  and  horse  bearing  casque  and  cuirass,  lance  and 
sabre,  bows  and  carbines;  the  latter  defended  only  by  a  twisted  hauberk, 
which  descended  from  the  head,  over  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  armed 
with  a  sabre  and  pistol .  Both  were  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  dress 
and  equipage,  and  the  number  and  costly  array  of  their  mounted  servants,  ac- 
coutred in  the  most  bizarre  manner,  with  huge  black  plumes,  and  skins  of 
bears  and  other  wild  beasts.  It  was  the  boast  of  this  body,  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  men,  all  measured,  as  they  expressed  it,  by  the  same  standard ;  that 
is,  equally  enjoying  the  rights  to  obey  only  thfeir  God  and  their  swords,  and 
equally  destined,  perhaps,  to  step  one  day  into  the  throne  of  the  Piasts  and  the 
Jagellons;  and  that  if  the  heaven  itself  were  to  fall,  they  would  support  it 
on  the  point  of  their  lances.  The  hussars  and  cuirassiers  were  called  Towar- 
Zirz,  that  is,  companions;  they  called  each  other  by  that  name,  and  they 
■were  designated  in  the  same  way  by  the  sovereign,  whose  chief  boast  would 
he  Primus  inter  pares,  the  first  among  equals  (4). 

But  all  these  forces  were  in  general  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  destitu- 
tion. The  regular  army,  almost  always  without  pay,  was  generally  without 
discipline,  and  totally  destitute  of  every  kind  of  equipment;  the  castles  and 
fortified  towns  ha^d  no  other  defences  but  walls,  which  age  had  almost  every 
•where  reduced  to  ruin;  the  arsenals  were  in  general  empty;  all  those  great 
establishments,  which  in  other  states  bespeak  the  constant  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment, were  awanting.  Poland  had  no  other  resource  but  those  armed  con- 
federations, which,  nevertheless,  frequently  saved  the  republic  in  the  midst 
^the  greatest  perils;  and  more  than  once,  through  the  unconquerable  valour 
of  the  nobles,  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  Ottoman  power  (2). 

The  physical  situation  of  the  Poles  was  singularly  ill  calculated  to  arrest 
the  course  of  these  disorders.  Placed  on  the  frontiers  of  European  civiliza- 
tion; removed  from  the  sea,  or  any  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
states,  they  had  to  maintain  a  constant  and  perilous  war  with  the  hordes  who 
Their  long  threatened  Christendom,  from  the  deserts  of  Asia.  Their  history 
Ste  *wara  is  one  uninterrupted  series  of  desperate  contests  with  the  Musco- 
li-atif  *  ^*®s,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks;  in  the  course  of  which  they  were 
Tribes.  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  saved  only  by  those 
desperate  efibrts  which  distinguished  the  Polish  history  from  that  of  all  other 
states  in  modern  times.  The  frequency  and  murderous  nature  of  these  con- 
flicts, blighted  every  attempt  at  rural  industry,  and  chained  the  nation,  even 
in  recent  times,  to  those  irregular,  and  warlike  habits,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned centuries  before,  in  all  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe.  Religious  fury 
jidded  grievously  to  these  disastrous  struggles,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine,  consequent  on  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  the  Catholic 
church,  brought  the  republic  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  finally  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  their  vast  territory  with  the  Moscovite  dominion  (3). 
,  Weakened  in  this  manner  in  these  contests  with  their  enemies,  equally  by 
their  freedom  as  their  tyranny,  knowing  of  liberty  nothing  but  its  licen- 
tiousness, of  government  but  its  weakness;  inferior  to  all  around  them, 
not  less  in  numbers  than  in  discipline,  the  Poles  were  the  only  warlike 
nation  in  the  world  to  whom  victory  never  brought  either  conquests  or 
peace.  Unceasing  combats  with  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the  Muscovites, 

(1)  S«lv.  i.  125, 129.  Rulh.  i.  30,  33.  (3)  Rulh.  i.  36,  38, 64- 

(a)  6ttlh.  i.  &0. 
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the  Pirates  of  the  North,  all  of  whom  regarded  the  republic  as  a  commoa 
prey,  fill  their  annals.  They  successively  saw  Bohemia,  Mecklenburg,  Mora- 
via, Brandenburg,  Pom^rania,  Silesia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Red  Russia,  melt 
away  from  their  dominion,  without  ever  once  thinking  of  establishing  such 
a  steady  government  as  might  secure  the  various  parts  of  their  vast  posses* 
aions.  Incapable  of  foresight,  they  saw  their  neighbours  daily  increasing  in 
strength,  without  making  any  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  their  progress.  Blindly 
attached  to  their  customs,  they  were  destined  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter 
consequences  ^  a  pitiless  aristocracy,  and  a  senseless  equality  (1).  . 
ThHr  weak.  For  Gouturies  before  their  partition  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
H^M^  century,  the  distracted  state,  and  experienced  weakness  of  the  Po- 
iMimemb^r^  Ush  ropublic  had  suggested  te  the  neighbouring  powers  the  project 
ISio^ni  ^^^  ^^  dividing  its  territory.  Authentic  documents  demonstrate  that 
State*."*  this  design  was  seriously  entertained  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, and 
postponed  only  in  consequence  of  the  vast  reputation,  and  heroic  character, 
of  John  Sobieski,  which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  republic  for  a  hon- 
dred  years,  and  threw  a  ray  of  glory  over  its  declining  fortunes.  Of  the  powets 
whose  unworthy  alliance  effected  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  republic  in  the 
world,  all  had  arisen  out  of  its  ruins,  or  been  spared  by  its  arms.  Prussia) 
long  a  province  of  Poland,  had  grown  out  of  the  spoils  of  its  ancientruler  (2); 
Austria  owed  to  the  intervention  of  a  Polish  hero  its  deliverance  from  the 
sword  of  the  Mussulman  \  and  long  before  the  French  eagles  approached  the 
Kremlin,  a  Polish  army  had  conquered  Moscow^  and  the  conflagration  of  that 
great  capital  was  but  the  repetition  of  what  five  centuries  before  had  hees 
effected  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Polish  nobility  (3). 

Nothing  can  so  strongly  demonstrate  the  wonderful  power  of  democney  as 
a  spring,  and  its  desolating  effects,  when  not  compressed  by  a  firm  regulator, 
as  the  history  of  John  Sobieski.  The  force  which  this  illustrious  champion  of 
Christendom  could  bring  into  the  field  to  defend  his  country  from  Mahomedaa 
invasion,  seldom  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  when,  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Kotzim,  he  found  himself,  by  an  extraordinary  efifort,  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand,  of  whom  hardly  one-half  were  well  disciplined,  the 
o«ncni  unusual  spectacle  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that  be  hesi- 
4^*i°S-°^  t*^ed  not  to  attack  eighty  thousand  Turkish  veterans,  strongly 
bickf.  intrenched,  and  gained  the  greatest  victory  which  had  heen 
achieved  by  the  Christian  arms  since  the  battle  of  Ascalon.  The  troops  which 
he  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  were  only  eighteen  thousand  native 
Poles,  and  the  combined  Christian  army  only  numbered  seventy  thousand 
combatants;  yet  with  this  force  he  routed  300,000  Turkish  soldiers;  and 
broke  the  Mussulman  power  so  effectually,  that  for  the  first  timie,  for  three 
hundred  years,  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  permanently  receded,  and  from  that 
period  historians  date  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Tet,  after  these 
glorious  triumphs,  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  republic  paralysedits  strength, 

)  Salv.  U  T4»  sarkca  or  lMlf.d«foiir^  by  Um  flMiet.  Hw  i«M 

I  Salv.  i.  130.  and  ii.  336.    Haifa,  i.  50. 00.  silence  of  death  is  interrapted  only  kj  (h«  f'^jf 

^.)  This  fearful  catastrophe  is  thus  described  in  lamentations  of  anbappy   wretches  GoverM  witt 

the  eMtemporary  annalists.    «*  What  words  ban  Wottuds.  4  prey  to  att  lira  agonies  of  ptii^ 

adequately  paint  the  deplorable  state   to    which  torture."     ts  this  the  description  of  M**^  • 

Moscnw  ^&i  thus  reduced.    That  populous  capital,  1382  or  18l2,  when  sacked  and  destroyed  by  uf 

resplendent  with  riches  and  numbers,  was  anaihi-  Jagelions  or  Napoleon  ?  Siagolar  destiny  of  s  espi- 

lated  in  a  single  day.  There  remains  only  sipoking  tal  to  have  been  twice  the  ridim  of  sack  a  caT' 

l-uins  i  piles  covered  with  ashes  and  drenched  with  phe.   See  KMattrin.  Hist,  dt  tfxMh,  ▼.  Ml* 
blood:  Yon  see  nothing  but  corpses  anjl-' churches 
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the  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  again  intrusted  to  a  few  thousand  lindiscl* 
plined  horsemen ;  and  the  Polish  nation  had  the  disgrace  of  allowing  its 
heroic  King,  the  deliverer  of  Christendom  (i),  to  be  besieged  for  months, 
^pvith  fifteen  thousand  men,  by  innumerable  hordes  of  barbarians,  before  the 
tardy  pospolite  wonld  advance  to  his  relief. 

Sobieski,  worn  out  with  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to  create  a  regular  go* 
vemment,  or  establish  a  permanent  force  for  the  protection  of  Poland, 
clearly  foresaw  the  future  fate  of  the  republic.  Before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  had  united  with  the  Primate  and  sixteen  hundred  of  its  principal 
citizens  to  overturn  the  phantom  of  equality  (2)  with  which  they  were  perpe- 
tually opposed,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  Rescue  the  republic  from  the 
insane  tyranny  of  a  plebeian  noblesse."  His  reign  was  one  incessant  struggle 
^th  the  principles  of  anarchy  which  were  implanted  in  his  dominions;  and 
he  at  length  sunk  under  the  experienced  impossibilily  of  remedying  them. 
The  aged  hero,  when  approaching  the  grave,  to  which  the  ingratitude  and 
dissensions  of  his  subjects  accelerated  his  latter  years,  expressed  himself  to 
??A*nnSl!*'  *^®  senate  in  these  memorable  and  prophetic  terms  : — ''  He  was 
nation  of  th«  wcll  acquaintcd  with  the  griefs  of  the  soul,  who  declared,  that 

Partition  of  n     i/  i  *       i  ,  i  i  ., 

Poland  from  Small  distresscs  love  to  declare  themselves,  but  great  are  silent. 
bwis^rn^'^*'  ^  The  world  will  be  mute  with  amazement  at  the  contemplation  of 
us  and  our  councils.  Nature  herself  will  be  astonished  I  that  beneficent  Pa- 
rent has  gifted  every  living  creature  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  given  the  most  inconsiderable  animals  arms  for  their  defence :  we  alonie 
in  the  universe  turn  ours  against  ourselves.  That  instinct  is  taken  from  us, 
not  by  any  resistless  force,  not  by  an  inevitable  destiny^  but  by  a  voluntary 
insanity,  by  our  own  passions,  by  the  desire  of  itetual  destruction.  Alas! 
vhat  will  one  day  be  the  mournful  surprise  of  posterity  to  find,  that  from  the 
summit  of  glory,  from  the  period  when  the  Polish  name  filled  the  universe, 
our  country  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  fallen,  alas,  for  ever  I  I  have  been  able 
to  gain  for  you  victories ;  but  I  feel  myself  unable  to  save  you  from  your- 
selves. Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  place  in  the  hands,  not  of  destiny, 
for  I  am  a  Christian,  but  of  a  powerful  and  beneficent  Deity,  the  fate  of  my 
beloved  country.  Believe  me,  the  eloquence  of  your  tribunes,  instead  of  being 
turned  against  the  throne,  would  be  better  directed  against  those  who,  by 
their  disorders,  are  bringing  down  upon  our  country  the  cry  of  the  prophet^ 
which  I,  alas !  hear  too  clearly  rolling  over  our  heads,  *  yet  forty  years  and 
Nineveh  will  be  no  more  (3).' " 

The  anticipation  of  the  hero  was  not  exactly  accomplished,  his  own  glories, 
despite  the  insanity  of  his  subjects,'  prolonged  the  existence  of  Poland  for 
nearly  an  hundred  years.  But  succeeding  events  proved  every  day  more 
witbbimthe  clearly  the  truth  of  his  prediction.  His  posthumous  conquest  of 
52!*m^r*'  **Je  frontier  town  of  Kamieck  from  the  Turks,  was  the  last  triumph 
eaithed.  0f  the  republic.  He  was  also  its  last  national  sovereign,  and  the 
last  who  possessed  any  estimation  in  the  world.  With  him  disappeared  both 
its  power  and  its  ascendency  among  other  nations.  From  that  period,  suc- 
cessive foreign  armies  invaded  its  provinces,  and  invaded  it  never  to  retire. 
By  turns  the  Saxons,  Swedes,  Moscovites,  Imperialists,  and  Prussians,  ruled 


(l)  Salr.  iii.  61.  and  ii.  137»  14I>  373, 454.  Bulh.         (2)  Letter,  Sobieski  to  Louis  XIV.  Jaly  14, 1673. 
i.56.  '  Rulh.i.53. 

*  (3)  Salv.  iii.  375,  J77. 
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its  destinies ;  Poland  was  no  more;  according  to  his  own  prophecy,  it  des- 
cended into  the  tomb  with  the  greatest  of  his  sonsi  (1). 
ExceHke      Ncvcr  did  a  people  exhibit  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  the 
sirifcSte?  P<>^^  '^^^  ^^^  period.  Two  factions  were  for  ever  at  war:  holh 
huDMth.    had  to  espouse  and  defend  their  interests  an  army;  but  it  was  a 
foreign  army,  a  conquering  army,  an  army  conquering  without  a  combat. 
The  inferior  noblesse  introduced  the  Saxons ;  the  greater  called  in  the  Swedes; 
from  the  day  in  which  Sobieski  closed  his  eyes,  strangers  never  ceased  to 
reign  in  Poland ;  its  national  forces  were  continually  diminishing,  and  at 
length  totally  disappeared.  The  reason  is,  that  a  nation  without  subjects,  is 
speedily  exhausted ;  the  repubUc  at  length,  composed  only  of  100,000  citizens, 
had  no  more  blood  to  shed  even  in  civil  war.  No  encounters  thereafter  took 
place  but  between  the  Swedish,  German,  or  Russian  forces ;  their  struggles 
resembled  more  the  judicial  combat  of  the  feudal  ages  than  tlie  contests  of 
powerful  nations.  The  factions  of  the  republic,  united  on  one  side  round  the 
Swedish,  on  the  other  round  the  Saxon  banners,  exchanged  notes  and  sum- 
monses like  belligerent  powers.  By  degrees  blood  ceased  to  flow;  in  these  inter- 
nal divisions,  gold  was  found  more  effectual  than  the  sword;  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  Poland,  its  later  years  sunk  under  the  debasement  of  foreign  corruption  (2j. 
weaS'eM*     Pursucd  to  thc  grave  by  the  phantom  of  equality,  the  dissensions 
and  anarchy  of  Polaud  becamo  more  violent  as  it  approached  its  dissolution, 
public.  ^   The  exercise, of  the  liberum  veto  became  more  frequent  every  year; 
it  was  no  longer  produced  by  the  vehemence  of  domestic  strife,  but  by  the 
influence  of  external  corruption.  That  single  word  plunged  the  republic,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  into  a  lethargic  sleep,  and  every  time  it  was  pronounced, 
it  fell  for  two  years  int<^tate  of  absolute  inanition.  Faction  even  wentsofar 
as  to  dissolve  the  diets^  their  first  sittings,  and  render  their  convocation  a 
mere  vain  formality.  All  the  branches  of  the  government  immediately  ceased 
to  be  under  any  control;  the  treasury,  the  army,  the  civil  authority,  released 
from  all  control,  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Nothing  similar  to  this  erer 
occurred  in  any  other  people.  The  legislative  power  succeeded  in  destroying 
itself;  and  no  other  power  ever  ventured  to  supply  its  place.  The  executiye, 
parceled  out  into  many  independent  and  hostile  divisions,  was  incapable  of 
effecting  such  an  usurpation,  and  if  it  had,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  assemble 
in  open  confederation,  would  immediately  have  rendered  it  nugatory  (5). 
Which  made  ^hcu  thc  adjoiuiug  states  of  Russia  and  Austria,  therefore, 
S'inY,";  effected  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  they  did  not  require 
*"y-         to  conquer  a  kingdom,  but  only  to  take  each  a  share  of  a  state  which 
had  faillen  to  pieces.  The  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  in  1764,  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  took  place  literally  under  the  buckler ;  but  it  was  under  the 
buckler  of  the  Moscovite,  the  Cossack,  and  the  Tartar,  who  overshadowed  the 
plain  of  Yolo  with  their  arms ;  last  and  fatal  consequence  of  centuries  of  anar- 
chy !  In  vain  did  the  Poles,  taught  at  length  by  woful  experience,  attempt,  by 
the  advice  of  Gzartoriski,  to  abandon  the  fatal  privilege  of  the  liberum  veto; 
the  despots  of  Russia  and  Prussia  declared  that  they  took  the  liberties  of  Po- 
land, and  that  important  right  in  particular,  under  their  peculiar  protection, 
and  perpetuated  a  privilege  which  secured  their  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  The 
inferior  noblesse  had  the  madness  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Empress  Gathering 


(1)  Salv.  lit.  455.  (3)  Rulh.  i.  63. 

(2)  S«1t.  iii.  479.  Rulh.  i.  62, 63. 
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lo  maintain  their  ancient  pmileges  against  what  they  can^^aiSk^anny  of  the 

aristocracy;  and  Poland,  invaded  by  the  two  greatest  monarchies  of  Europe, 

-was  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  greater  part  of  its  own  subjects.  The  higher 

nobility,  the  clergy,  the  real  patriots,  made  generous  efforts,  but  all  in  vain; 

the  insane  people  refused  to  second  them,  and  one-half  of  Poland  was  lost  in 

the  struggle  (i). 

ute*?h^     The  terrible  lesson  was  not  received  in  vain.  Taught  by  the  dis- 

**^il^in    rocmberment  of  their  territory,  what  remained  of  Poland  strove  to 

out'p^'o'  amend  their  institutions;  the  liberum  veto  was  abandoned,  and 

lijli?  **"'*'  the  nobles  themselves,  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  reformation, 

made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  privileges  for  the  public  good.   The 

example  of  the  French  Revolution  had  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Sarmatia,  and 

a  new  era  seemed  to  open  upon  the  world  from  its  example.  On  the  3d  May, 

1791,  a  constitution,  founded  upon  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  throne,  the 

abolition  of  the  liberum  veto,  religious  toleration,  the  emancipation  of  the 

bourgeois,  and  the  progressive  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  was  proclaimed 

at  Warsaw,  amidst  the  tears  of  joy  of  a  people  who  hoped  that  they  had  at 

last  found  a  period  to  their  long  misfortunes  (2). 

The  Polish  reform  was  so  different  from  the  French,  that  it  would  seem  a? 
if  it  was  expressly  set  down  by  Providence  to  afford  a  contrast  lo  that  bloody 
convulsion,  and  deprive  the  partitioning  powers  of  a  shadow  even  of  justice 
in  the  mournful  catastrophe  which  followed.  "  In  contemplating  that  change," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  "  humanity  has  every  thing  to  rejoice  and  glory  in,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  to  suffer.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  is  probably  the 
most  pure  public  good  ever  yet  conferred  on  mankind.  Anarchy  and  servitude 
^ere  at  once  removed ;  a  throne  strengthened  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
without  trenching  on  their  liberties;  foreign  cabal  abolished,  by  changing 
the  crown  from  elective  to  hereditary;  a  reigning  king,  from  a  heroic  love  to 
his  country,  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  a  family  of  strangers,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  Ten  millions  of  men  were  placed  in  a  way  to  be  freed  gradually, 
and  therefore  to  themselves  safely,  not  from  civil  or  political  chains,  which, 
had  as  they  are,  only  fetter  the  mind,  but  from  substantial  personal  bondage. 
Inhabitants  of  cities,  before  without  privileges,  were  placed  in  the  considera- 
tion which  belongs  to  that  improved  and  connecting  situation  of  social  life. 
One  of  the  most  numerous,  proud,  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility  in  the  world, 
was  arranged  only  in  the  foremost  rank  of  free  citizens.  All  from  the  king  to 
the  labourer  were  improved  in  their  condition;  every  thing  was  kept  in  its 
place  and  order,  but  in  that  place  and  order  every  thing  was  bettered.  Not 
one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled,  no  treachery,  no  outrage ;  no  slander  more 
cruet  than  the  sword;  no  studied  insults  on  religion,  morals,  or  manners;  no 
spoil  or  confiscation,  no  citizen  beggared,  none  imprisoned,  none  exiled; 
but  the  whole  was  effected  with  a  policy,  a  discretion,  an  unanimity  and 
secrecy,  such  as  have  never  before  been  known  on  any  occasion  (3)." 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  powers  which  environed  Poland  were  too  strong, 
the  weakness  entailed  on  it  by  its  long  anarchy  too  great,  to  admit  of  its  being 
restored  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  power.  Like  many  men  who  dis- 
cover the  error  of  their  ways  when  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  they  had  con- 
tinued the  passions  of  their  youth  down  to  the'period  when  amendment  is 

(1>  Salr.  in.  49d.  (3)  Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  yfhlgg,  Works,  ti. 

(2)S«lT.uf.500.  244.245. 
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fruitless  and  repentance  too  late.  Had  they  abandoned  their  demoeratk  con* 
tentions  in  the  days  of  Sobieski,  the  state  might  have  recovered  its  ascendency; 
in  the  days  of  Catherine,  it  was  no  longer  practicable  (1). 
ommrnct-  The  last  struggles  of  the  Poles,  like  all  their  preceding  ones,  ori- 
Snr  last  ginated  in  their  own  divisions.  The  partisans  of  the  ancient  anarchy 
Struggle,  revolted  against  the  new  and  more  stable  constitution  which  they  had 
recently  received ;  they  took  up  arms  at  Targowice,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Empress  to  restore  the  disorder  from  which  she  bad  gained  so  much.  A  second 
Oct.  M.  1793.  dismemberment  speedily  took  place,  and  in  the  disordered  state  of 
the  country,  it  was  effected  without  opposition.  Prussia  and  Russia  took 
upon  themselves  alone  the  execution  of  this  partition,  and  the  combined  troops 
were  in  the  first  instance  quietly  cantoned  in  the  provinces  which  they  had 
seized.  The  Russian  General  Igelstroem  was  stationed  at  Warsaw,  and  occupied 
all  the  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Republic  still  left  to  Stanislaus.  Soltikoff 
had  under  his  orders  a  powerful  corps  in  Wolhinia  and  Podolia.  Suwarrov, 
with  a  considerable  corps,  was  placed  at  Gberson,  to  overawe  both  the  Turks 
and  the  southern  provinces,  while  a  large  Prussian  corps  was  ready  to  sup- 
port Igelstroem,  and  had  already  seized  upon  the  northern  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try. Thus  Poland,  distracted  and  paralysed,  without  fortified  towns,  moun- 
tains, or  defensible  positions,  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  two  of  the  most 
powerful  military  monarchies  in  Europe  (2). 
ttpTriS"  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  calamity  which  overwhelms  the  cou- 
'rom  d«-^  rage ;  hut  there  is  another,  which  by  reducing  men  to  desperation, 
XtKM-  leads  to  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  enterprises.  To  this  latter 
liUdS-.'* '  state  the  Polies  were  now  reduced'.  Abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
distracted  with  internal  divisions,  destitute  alike  of  fortresses  and  resources, 
crushed  in  the  grasp  of  gigantic  enemies,  the  patriots  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, consulting  only  their  own  courage,  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
deliver  it  from  its  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  their  internal  distractions,  and 
through  all  the  prostration  of  their  national  strength,  the  Poles  had  nerer 
lost  their  individual  courage,  or  the  ennobling  feeling  of  civil  independence. 
They  were  still  the  redoubtable  hussars  who  broke  the  Mussulman  ranks 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  carried  the  Polish  eagles  in  triumph  to  tbe 
towers  of  the  Kremlin,  whose  national  cry  had  so  often  made  the  Osmanlis 
tremble,  and  who  had  boasted,  in  their  hours  of  triumph,  that  if  the  hearen 
itself  were  to  fall,  they  would  support  it  on  the  point  of  their  lances.  A  band 
of  patriots  at  Warsaw  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
their  independence,  and  they  made  choice  of  Kosciusko,  who  was  then  at 
Leipsic,  to  direct  their  efforts  (5). 

This  illustrious  hero,  who  had  received  the  rudiments  of  mihtary  edufption 
in  France,  had  afterwards  served,  not  without  glory,  in  the  ranks  of  inde- 
pendence in  America.  Uniting  to  Polish  enthusiasm  French  ability,  tbe  ardent 
friend  of  liberty,  and  the  enlightened  advocate  for  order,  brave,  loyal,  and 
generous,  he  was  in  every  way  qualiGed  to  head  the  last  struggle  of  the  oldest 
republic  in  existence  for  its  national  independence.  But  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  scene  of  danger  convinced  him  that  the  hour  for  action  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  passions,  indeed,  were  awakened,  the  national  enthusiasm  was 
full,  hut  the  means  of  resistance  were  inconsiderable,  and  the  old  divisions 
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1)  SalT.  iii.  501.  (3)  SalT.  iii.  92.  Jom.  wL  3M. 

2)  Jom.  Ti.  257,  258.  Salr.  iii.  501. 
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of  the  republic  were  not  so  healed  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  the  whole 
national  strength  being  exerted  in  its  defence.  But  the  public  indignation 
could  brook  no  delay;  several  regiments  stationed  at  Pultusk  revolted,  and 
moved  towards  Gallicia;  and  Kosciusko,  deteritained  not  to  be  absent  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  hastened  to  Cracow,  where,  on  the  3d  March,  he  closed  the 
gates,  and  proclaimed  the  insurrection  (f ). 
H«  Drfeits    Having,  by  means  of  the  regiments  which  had  revolted,  and  the 
J|{*,j55J**"*  junction  of  some  bodies  of  armed  peasants,  imperfectly  armed 
w<c«*        indeed,  but  full  of  enthusiasm,  collected  a  force  of  five  thousand 
men,  Kosciusko  left  Cracow,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  open  country. 
A|irii8,f794.  He  encountered,  a  body  of  three  thousand  Russians  at  Raslowice, 
and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  succeeded  in  routing  it  with  great 
slaughter.  This  action,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  had  important  consequences; 
the  Polish  peasants  exchanged  their  scythes  for  the  arms  found  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  insurrection,  encouraged  by  this  first  gleam  of  success,  soon 
eommunicated  itself  to  the  adjoining  provinces.  In  vain  Stanislaus  disavowed 
the  acts  of  his  subjects;  the  flame  of  independence  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  soon  all  the  freemen  in  Poland  were  in  arms  (2). 
wamw  Is     Warsaw  was  the  first  point  where  the  flame  broke  out.  The  Intel- 
tS7iJ?r-    ligence  of  the  success  at  Raslowice  was  received  there  on  the  12th 
rents.        April,  and  occasioned  the  most  violent  agitation.  For  some  days 
afterwards  it  was  evident  that  an  explosion  was  at  hand ;  and  at  length,  at 
April  17.       daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  i 7th,  the  brigade  of  Polish  guards, 
under  the  direction  of  their  oflBcers,  attacked  the  Governor's  house  and  the 
Arsenal,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  the  populace.  The  Russian  and  Prussian 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  about  seven  thousand  men ; 
and  after  a  prolonged  and  obstinate  contest  in  the  streets  for  thirty-six  hours, 
they  were  driven  across  the  Vistula  with  the  loss  of  above  three  thousand 
men  in  killed  and  prisoners,  and  the  flag  of  independence  was  hoisted  on  the 
towers  of  Warsaw  (5). 
]>oies  In  the   Ono  of  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
A!?y*Dis.  Russians  was  the  presence  of  above  sixteen  thousand  Poles  in  their 
•™«**-       ranks,  who  were  known  to  sympathize  strongly  with  these  heroic 
efforts  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  Su- 
warrow,  to  assemble  a  corps,  and  disarm  the  Polish  troops  scattered  in  Podo- 
lia,  before  they  could  unite  in  any  common  measures  for  their  defence.  By 
the  energy  and  rapidity  of  this  great  commander,  the  Poles  were  disarmed 
brigade  after  brigade,  and  above  twelve  thousand  men  reduced  to  a  state  of 
inaction  without  much  diflSculty — a  most  important  operation,  not  only  by 
destroying  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  army,  but  stifling  the  commencement 
of  the  insurrection  in  Wolhinia  and  Podolia.  How  different  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Europe  had  they  been  enabled  to  join  the  ranks  of  their 
countrymen  (4). 
SSrs'o7Ks.  Kosciusko  and  his  countrymen  did  every  thing  that  courage  or 
hiJc?i"4.  ^^^^^y  ^^^^^  suggest  to  put  on  foot  a  formidable  force  to  resist 
mM.         their  adversaries;  a  provisional  government  was  established,  and 
in  a  short  time  forty  thousand  men  were  raised.  But  this  force,  though  highly 
honourable  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Poles,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 

(1)  Jom.  vi.  263.  Tou?.  V.  88.  (3)  Jom.  vi.  266,  269.   Lac.  xii.  271.    Hard.  i. 

(2)  Jom.  VI,  264*  265.  Uc  xii.  269.  472. 

(4)  Jom.  vi.  271- 
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with  the  vast  armies  which  Russia  and  Prussia  could  advance  for  their  sob- 
jugation.  Small  as  the  army  was,  its  maintenance  was  too  great  an  effort  for 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  which,  torn  by  intestine  faction,  without 
commerce,  harbours,  or  manufactures,  having  no  national  credit,  and  no  in- 
dustrious class  of  citizens  but  the  Jews,  now  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  its  long 
career  of  anarchy.  The  population  of  the  country,  composed  entirely  of  un« 
ruly  gentlemen,  and  ignorant  serfs,  was  totally  unable  at  that  time  to  fumi^ 
those  numerous  supplies  of  intelligent  officers  which  are  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  an  efficient  military  force ;  while  the  nobility,  however  formidable 
on  horseback  in  the  Hungarian  or  Turkish  wars,  were  less  to  be  relied  on,  in 
a  contest  with  regular  forces,  where  infantry  and  artillery  constituted  the 
great  strength  of  the  army,  and  courage  was  unavailing  without  the  aid  of 
science  (1). 


^'iwS7«ui  ^^®  afforded  great  military  advantages,  had  they  possessed  a  force 
to  bim.  capable  of  turning  it  to  account;  that  is,  if  they  had  had  150,000 
regular  troops,  which  the  population  of  the  country  could  easily  have  main^ 
^ined,  and  a  few  well  fortified  towns  to  arrest  the  enemy  in  one  quarter, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  national  force  was  precipitated  upon  them  in  another. 
The  glorious  stand  made  by  the  nation  in  1831,  with  only  thirty  thousand 
regular  troops  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  and  no  other  forti- 
fications than  those  of  Warsaw  and  Modlin,  proves  what  immense  advantages 
this  central  position  affords;  and  what  opportunities  it  offers  to  military 
genius  like  that  of  Skrtnecki,  to  inflict  the  most  severe  wounds  even  on  a 
superior  and  well-conducted  antagonist.  But  all  the  advantage  were  awant- 
ing  to  Kosciusko;  and  ft  augments  our  admiration  of  his  talent,  and  of  the 
heroism  of  his  countrymen,  that,  with  such  inconsiderable  means,  they  made 
so  honourable  a  stand  for  their  national  independence. 
Md'pm.  No  sooner  was  the  King  of  Prussia  informed  of  the  Revolution  at 
IgXtt"^*  Warsaw,  than  he  moved  forward  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Warsaw,  to  bcsiegc  that  city ;  while  Suwarrow,  with  forty  thousand  veterans, 
was  preparing  to  enter  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Aware  of 
the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow  before  the  enemy's  forces  were  united,  Kos- 
ciusko advanced  with  twelve  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Russian  General 
^  Benisoff ;  but,  upon  approaching  his  corps,  he  discovered  that  it  had  united 
to  the  army  commanded  by  the  King  in  person.  Unable  to  face  such  superior 
forces,  he  immediately  retired,  but  was  attacked  next  morning  at  daybreak 
near  Sckoc^yre,  by  the  Allies,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  his  army  was 
routed,  and  Cracow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  This  check  was 
the  more  severely  felt,  as,  about  the  same  time  General  Zayonschuk  was 
defeated  at  Chelne,  and  obliged  to  recross  the  Vistula,  leaving  the  whole 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians  (2). 

These  disasters  produced  a  great  impression  at  Warsaw ;  the  people  as  usual 
ascribed  them  to  treachery,  and  insisted  that  th6  leaders  should  be  brought 
to  punishment ;  and  although  the  chieis  escaped,  several  persons  in  an  infe- 
rior situation  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Apprehensive  of  some 
subterfuge,  if  the  accused  were  regularly  brought  to  trial,  the  people  as- 
sembled in  tumultuous  bodies,  forced  the  prisons,  erected  scaffolds  in  the 
streets,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  assassins  of  September  2,  put  above 

(1)  Jom.  vi.  273.  (2)  Jom.  vi.  274, 21$.  Uc  ui.  272. 
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twelve  persons  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  These  excesses  penetrated 
^th  the  most  profound  grief,  the  pure  heart  of  Kosciusko ;  he  flew  to  the 
capital,  restored  order,  and  delivered  over  to  punishment  the  authors  of 
the  revolt.  But  the  resources  of  the  country  were  evidently  unequal  to  the 
struggle;  the  paper  money  was  at  a  frightful  discount;  and  the  sacrifices  re-^ 
quired  of  the  nation  were  the  more  severely  felt,  that  now  hardly  a  hope  of 
ultimate  success  remained  (1). 

The  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  about  thirty-five  thou^nd 
strong,  now  advanced  against  the  capital,  where  Kosciusko  occupied  an  in- 
tr^iched  camp,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Buring  the  whole  of  July 
Btitare  aud  August,  tho  besiegers  were  engaged  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
«°i*thf  ***  drive  the  Poles  into  the  City;  and  at  length  a  great  convoy,  with 
Siege.  artillery  and  stores  for  a  regular  siege,  which  was  ascending  the 

"Vistula,  having  been  captured  by  a  gentleman  named  Minewsky,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  peasants,  the  King  of  Prussia  raised  the  siege,  leaving  a  portion 
of  his  sick  and  stores  in  the  hand  of  the  patriots  (2). 

After  this  success,  the  Poles  mustered  nearly  eighty  thousand  men  under 
arms;  but  they  were  scattered  over  too  extensive  a  line  of  country,  in  order 
to  make  head  against  their  numerous  enemies;  a  policy  tempting  by  the  pro-* 
spect  it  holds  forth  of  exciting  an  extensive  insurrection,  but  ruinous  in  the 
end,  by  exposing  the  patriotic  forces  to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  in  detail* 
Scarcely  had  the  Poles  recovered  from  their  intoxication  at  the  raising  the 
.  siege  of  Warsaw,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  defeat  of  Sizakowsky, 
Sept.  17.  Yfho  commanded  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  beyond  the  Bug,  by 
snwarrow  tho  Russiau  grand  army  under  Suwarrow.  This  celebrated  General, 
Sf'^fhllr""'  to  whom  the  principal  conduct  of  the  war  was  now  committed,  fol- 
Corps.  lowed  up  his  successes  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  retreating 

Sept.  19.  column  was  again  assailed  on  the  19th  by  the  victorious  Russians, 
and,  after  a  glorious  resistance,  driven  into  the  woods  between  Janow  and 
Biala,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon. 
Scarce  three  thousand  Poles,  with  Sizakowsky  at  their  head,  escaped  into 
Siedlce  (3j. 
te*?oi'ted°  Upon  receiving  the  accounts  of  this  disaster,  Kosciusko  resolved, 
prfsooJ^lit  ^y  drawing  together  all  his  detachments,  to  fall  upon  Fersen  be- 
MaSowice.  forc  hc  joinod  Suwarrow,  and  the  other  cdrps  which  were  advan- 
cing against  the  capital.  With  this  view  he  ordered  General  Poninsky  to  join 
him,  and  marched  with  all  his  disposable  forces  to  attack  the  Russian  Gene- 
ral, who  was  stationed  at  Maccowice ;  but  fortune  on  this  occasion  cruelly 
deceived  the  Poles.  Arrived  in  presence  of  Fersen,  he  found  that  Poninsky  had 
not  yet  arrived;  and  the  Russian  commander,  overjoyed  at  this  circumstance, 
resolved  immediately  to  attack  him.  In  vain  Kosciusko  despatched  courier 
after  courier  to  Poninsky  to  advance  to  his  relief.  The  first  was  intercepted  by 
the  Cossacks,  and  the  second  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
decisive  part  in  the  approaching  combat.  Nevertheless,  the  Polish  commander, 
aware  of  the  danger  of  retreating  with  inexperienced  troops  in  presence  of 
a  disciplined  and  superior  enemy,  determined  to  give  battle  on  the  following 
day,  and  drew  up  his  little  army  with  as  much  skill  as  the  circumstances 
would  admit  (4). 


(i)  Lac.  xil.  272.  Jom.  vi.  279.  (3)  Jom.  vi.  283, 5 

(2)  Hard.  i.  474,  480.  Tool.  t.  89.  Jom.  vi.  280,         (4)  Jom.  vi.  290. 
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oet.  4.  ir»4.  The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides,  in  this  action,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Poland,  were  nearly  equal  in  point  of  nomhers ;  but  the  advantagei 
of  discipline  and  equipment  were  decisively  on  the  side  of  the  Russiam. 
Kosciuslco  commanded  about  ten  thousand  men,  a  great  part  of  whom  were 
recently  raised,  and  imperfectly  disciplined ;  while  Fersen  was  at  the  head  d 
twelve  thousand  veterans,  including  a  most  formidable  body  of  cavalry. 
Nevertheless  the  Poles,  in  the  centre  and  right  wing,  made  a  glorious  defence; 
but  the  left,  which  Poninsky  should  have  supported,  having  been  over- 
whelmed  by  the  cavalry  under  Denisoff,  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  Kosciusko,  Sizakowsky,  and  other  gallant  chiefs,  in  vain  made 
the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  the  broken  troops.  They  were  wounded,  struck 
down,  and  made  prisoners  by  the  Cossacks,  who  inundated  the  field  of  battle, 
while  the  remains  of  the  army,  now  reduced  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  fell  back  in  confusion  towards  Warsaw  (i}. 
Patriots  After  the  fall  of  Kosciusko,  who  sustained  in  his  single  person  the 
2rvf8*liTin  "fortunes  of  the  republic,  nothing  but  a  series  of  disasters  awaited 
wamw.  tjie  Poles.  The  Austrians,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confa- 
sion,  entered  Gallicia,  and  occupied  the  palatinates  of  Lublin  and  Landomir; 
while  Suwarrow,  pressing  forward  towards  the  capital,  delieatedMokronowsky, 
who,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  strove  to  retard  the  advance  of 
that  redoubtable  commander.  In  vain  the  Poles  made  the  utmost  efforts;  they 
were  routed  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  the  patriots,  though 
now  despairing  of  success,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  Warsaw,  to  await  the  approach  of  the  conqueror  (2). 

Suwarrow  was  soon  at  the  gates  of  Praga,  where  twenty-six  thousand  men, 
and  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  defended  the  bridge  of  the  Vistula,  and 
the  approach  to  the  capital.  To  assault  such  a  position  vrith  forces  hardly 
superior,  was  evidently  a  hazardous  enterprise ;  but  the  approach  of  wintor 
rendering  it  indispensable  that  if  any  thing  was  done  at  all,  it  shoald  be 
immediately  attempted,  Suwarrow,  who  was  habituated  to  successful  assaults 
Storming  of  lu  thc  Turkish  wars,  resolved  to  storm  the  city.  On  the  2d  Novem- 
wlSiw'Jy  her,  the  Russians  made  their  appearance  before  the  glacis  of  Praga, 
Suwarrow.  j^mj  guwarrow,  having,  in  great  haste,  completed  three  powerful 
batteries,  and  battered  the  defences  in  breach  with  an  imposing  celerity, 
made  his  dispositions  for  a  general  assault  on  the  following  day.  The  conque- 
rors of  Ismail  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the  same  order  which  they  bad 
Not.  4.  '  adoptcd  ou  that  memorable  occasion.  Seven  columns  at  daybreak 
approached  the  ramparts,  rapidly  filled  up  the  ditches  with  their  fascines, 
broke  down  the  defences,  and  pouring  into  the  intrenched  camp,  carried 
destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  Poles.  In  vain  the  defenders  did  their  utmost 
to  resist  the  torrent.  The  wooden  houses  of  Praga  speedily  took  Ore,  and, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Polish 
Atiorious  battalions  were  borne  backward  to  the  edge  of  the  Vistula.  The 
ilTTuZ  ^^  nuiltilude  of  fugitives  speedily  broke  down  the  bridges;  and  the 
•I.UU.  citizens  of  Warsaw  beheld,  with  unavailing  anguish,  their  defenders 

on  the  other  side  perishing  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors. 
Ten  titousnnd  soldiers  fell  on  the  spot,  nine  thousand  were  made  prisoners, 
and  altove  twelve  thousand  citizens,  of  every  age  and  sex,  were  put  to  the 
H  word,— a  dreadful  instance  of  carnage,  which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the 

lI0«  UjBiyU*  874.  Jom.  vi.  391.  (2)  Jom,  vi.  393,  39S.  Toal.  v.  89. 
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name  of  Sawarrow,  and  which  Rnssia  expiated  in  the  conflagration  of  Mos*< 
cow  (1). 

The  tragedy  was  at  an  end;  Warsaw  capitulated  two  days  afterwards;  the 
detached  parties  of  the  patriots  melted  away,  and  Poland  was  no  more.  On 
the  6th  November,  Suwarrow  made  his  triamphant  «ntry  into  the  blood- 
stained capital.  King  Stanislaus  was  sent  into  Russia,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  captiyity,  and  the  final  partition  of  the  monarchy  was  effected  (2). 
Great  mma.  Such  was  tho  termination  of  the  oldest  republic  in  existence,-— 
^  ^^    ,  such  the  first  instance  of  the  destruction  of  a  member  of  the  Euro- 


Fan 


d  by  the 
of  War. 


r  in  P^AQ  family  by  its  ambitious  riyals.  As  such  it  excited  a  profound 
cnrope.  sousation  in  Europe;  the  folly  of  preceding  ages,  the  irretrievable 
defects  of  the  Polish  constitution,  were  forgotten ;  they  were  remembered 
only  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottomans ;  they  appeared 
only  as  the  succouring  angel  under  John  Sobieski.  To  behold  a  people  so 
ancient,  so  gallant,  whose  deeds  were  associated  with  such  heart-stirring  re- 
collections, fall  a  victim  to  imperial  ingratitude  and  Moscovite  ambition,  was 
a  spectacle  which  naturally  excited  the  utmost  indignation.  The  bloody 
march  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  disasters  consequent  on  domestic  dis- 
sension, were  forgotten,  and  the  Christian  world  was  penetrated  with  a  grief 
akin  to  that  felt  by  all  civilized  nations  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
The  poet  has  celebrated  these  events  in  the  immortal  lines,-— 

<<  Oh !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time  : 
Sarmaiia  fell  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
StrengUi  in  her  arma,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curb'd  her  high  career  : 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell!  " 

vicTim^of'      ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  history  must  dispel  the  illusion,  and  unfold  in  the 
Mad^tt  I'l^d  ^^'^  of  Poland  the  natural  consequence  of  its  national  delinquencies. 
opi*reaaion  Sarmatid  neither  fell  unwept,  nor  without  a  crime;  she  fell  the 
victim  of  her  own  disseiisions;  of  the  chimera  of  equality  insanely  pursued, 
the  rigour  of  aristocracy  unceasingly  maintained ;  of  extravagant  jealousy  of 
every  superior,  and  merciless  oppression  of  every  inferior  rank.  The  eldest 
horn  of  the  European  family  was  the  first  to  perish,  because  she  had  thwarted 
all  the  ends  of  the  social  union;  because  she  united  the  turbulence  of  demo- 
cratic to  the  exclusion  of  aristocratic  societies;  because  she  had  the  vacillation 
of  a  republic  without  its  energy,  and  the  oppression  of  a  monarchy  without 
its  stability.  Such  a  system  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  maintained.  The 
internal  feuds  of  Poland  were  more  fatal  to  human  happiness  than  the 
despotism  of  Russia,  and  the  growth  of  improvement  among  its  people  as 
slow  as  among  the  ryots  of  Hindostan. 
stnung       In  this  respect  the  history  of  Muscovy  affords  a  striking  and 
XiJdMby  instructive  contrast  to  the  Polish  annals.   Commencing  originally 
pUIbof    wi^h  a  smaller  territory,  yet  farther  removed  from  the  light  of 
Houi,.       civilization,  cut  off  in  a  manner  from  the  intelligence  of  the  globe, 
decidedly  inferior  in  its  earlier  contests,  the  growth  of  Russia  has  been  as 
steady  as  the  decline  of  Poland.  The  Polish  republic  fell  at  length  beneath  a 

^0  Toul.  T.  89,  90.  Uc,  Xii.  27$.  Jom,  vi.  29T,        (2)  Jom.  vi.  399.  Tool.  t.  91 . 
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power  whom  it  bad  repeatedly  vanquisbed;  and  its  name  was  erased  from 
the  list  of  nations  at  the  very  time  that  its  despotic  rival  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  power  and  glory.  These  facts  throw  a  great  and  important  light  on 
the  causes  of  early  civilization,  and  the  form  of  government  adapted  to  a 
barbarous  age.  There  cannot  in  such  a  state  be  so  great  a  misfortune  as  a 
weak,  there  cannot  be  so  great  a  blessing  as  a  powerful  govemmcDt.  Mo 
oppression  is  so  severe  as  that  which  is  there  inflicted  by  the  members  of  the 
same  state  on  each  other;  no  anarchy  so  irremediable  as  that  which  arises 
from  the  violence  of  their  own  passions.  To  restrain  the  fury,  and  coerce  the 
dissensions  of  its  subjects,  is  the  Grst  duty  of  government  in  such  periods;  in 
its  inability  to  discharge  this  duty,  is  to  be  found  the  real  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  a  democratic,  in  the  rude  but  effective  performance  of  it,  the 
true  secret  of  the  strength  of  a  despotic  state. 
Gallant  Such  aro  tho  ennobling  effects  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  even  in  its 
«ied  Po?*  wildest  fits,  that  the  remnant  of  the  Polish  nation,  albeit  bereft  of 
lisb  Bands.  ^  couutry  by  their  own  insanity,  have  by  their  deeds  commanded 
the  respect,  and  by  their  sorrows  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  The 
remains  of  Kosciusko's  bands,  disdaining  to  live  under  Muscovite  oppression, 
have  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  armies  of  France;  they  served  with 
distinction  both  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  awakened  by  their  bravery  that 
sympathy,  which  brought  the  Conqueror  of  Europe  to  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  Like  the  remains  of  a  noble  mind  borne  down  by  suffering,  they 
have  exhibited  flashes  of  greatness  even  in  the  extremity  of  disaster;  and 
while  wandering  without  a  home,  from  which  their  madness  had  Banished 
them,  obtained  a  respect,  to  which  their  conquerors  were  strangers  at  the 
summit  of  their  glory.  Such  is  the  effect  even  of  the  misdirected  spirit  of 
freedom;  it  dignifies  and  hallows  all  that  it  encircles,  and,  even  amidst  the 
ruins  which  it  has  occasioned,  exalts  the  human  soul! 
Comparison  The  history  of  England  has  illustrated  the  beneficial  effects  which 
witiTE'li.  have  resulted  to  its  character  and  institutions  from  the  Norman 
luh  H.Story.  Couqucst.  lu  thc  severe  suffering  which  followed  that  great  event; 
in  the  anguish  of  generations,  were  laid  the  deep  and  lasting  foundations  of 
English  freedom.  In  the  checkered  and  disastrous  history  of  Poland,  may  he 
traced  the  consequences  of  an  opposite,  and,  at  first  sight,  more  fortunate 
destiny ;  of  national  independence  uninterruptedly  maintained,  and  purity 
of  race  unceasingly  preserved.  The  first,  in  the  school  of  early  adversity, 
were  taught  the  habits  and  learned  the  wisdom  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
maturer  years ;  the  second,  like  the  spoiled  child,  whose  wishes  had  never 
been  coerced,  nor  passions  restrained,  at  last  acquired,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  prematurely  induced  by  excessive  indulgence,  that  experience  which 
should  have  been  gained  in  earlier  years.  It  is  through  this  terrible,  but  ne- 
cessary ordeal,  that  Poland  is  now  passing ;  and  the  experience  of  ages  would 
indeed  be  lost,  if  we  did  not  discern  in  their  present  suffering  the  discipline 
necessary  for  future  happiness,  and  in  the  extremity  of  temporary  disaster, 
the  severe  school  of  ultimate  improvement. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  states  who  reaped 
the  fruit  of  injustice  in  its  fall,  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of  just  indigna- 
tion, and  eloquent  complaint  from  the  European  historians ;  but  the  connec- 
tion between  that  calamitous  event  and  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  par- 
titioning powers,  has  not  hitherto  met  with  due  attention.  Yet  nothing  can 
be  clearer,  than  that  it  was  this  iniquitous  measure  which  brought  all  the 
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misfortunes  which  followed  upon  the  European  monarchies ;  that  it  was  it 
which  opened  the  gates  of  Germany  to  French  ambition,  and  brought  Napo- 
leon with  his  terrible  legions  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  the  Kremlin.  The  more 
the  campaigns  of  1795  and  1794  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that  it  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland  which 
paralysed  the  Allied  arms,  which  intercepted  and  turned  aside'  the  legions 
which  might  have  overthrown  the  Jacobin  rule,  and  created  that  jealousy 
and  division  amongst  their  rulers,  which  more  even  than  the  energy  of  the 
Republicans,  contributed  to  their  uniform  and  astonishing  success.  Had  the 
redoubtable  bands  of  Catherine  been  added  to  the  armies  of  Prussia  in  the 
plains  of  Champagne  in  1792,  or  to  those  of  Austria  and  England  in  the  field 
of  Flanders  in  1795,  not  a  doubt  can  remain  that4he  revolutionary  party 
would  have  been  overcome,  and  a  constitutional  monarchy  established  in 
France,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  respectable 
classes  in  the  kingdom.  Even  in  1794,  by  a  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  forces  after  the  fall  of  Landrecies,  the  whole  barrier  erected 
by  the  genius  of  Yauban  might  have  been  captured,  and  the  Revolution, 
thrown  back  upon  its  own  resources,  been  permanently  prevented  from 
proving  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  What  then  paralysed  the  Al- 
lied armies  in  the  midst  of  such  a  career  of  success,  and  caused  the  campaign 
to  close  under  circumstances  of  such  general  disaster  ?  The  partition  of  Po- 
land, which  first  retained  the  Prussian  battalions  during  the  crisis  of  the 
campaign  in  sullen  inactivity  on  the  Rhine,  and  then  led  to  the  precipitate 
abandonment  of  Flanders  by  the  Austrian  forces. 
plSSiren\    ^^®  subsequent  fate  of  the  partitioning  powers  is  a  striking  in- 
tioSS  ^"^"'  s**^^®  ®^  ^^^^  moral  retribution,  which,  sooner  or  later,  in  nations 
p^wen.      as  well  as  individuals,  attends  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  To  effect 
the  destruction  of  Poland,  Prussia  paralysed  her  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and 
threw  on  Austria  and  England  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest  with  Republi- 
can France.  She  thereby  permitted  the  growth  of  its  military  power,  and  the 
battle  of  Jena,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  six  years  of  bondage,  were  the  con- 
sequence. Suwarrow  entered  Warsaw  when  its  spires  were  yet  gleaming  with 
the  fires  of  Praga,  and  when  the  Vistula  ran  red  with  Polish  blood,  and  be- 
fore twenty  years  had  expired,  a  Polish  army  revenged  on  the  Moskwa  that 
inhuman  massacre,  and  the  sack  of  Warsaw  was  forgotten  in  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Moscow.  Austria  withdrew  from  Flanders  to  join  in  the  deed  of  ini- 
quity, and  secure  in  Gallicia  the  fruits  of  injustice ;  and  twice  did  the  French 
guards  in  consequence  pass  in  triumph  through  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

It  was  this  scandalous  spoliation,  therefore,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Eu- 
rope to  French  ambition;  and  when  we  recollect  what  unheard-of  disasters 
they  brought  on  all  the  partitioning  powers,  and  most  of  all  on  Prussia,  which 
first  gave  the  example  of  this  interested  defection  from  the  cause  of  general 
freedom,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  silent  but  irresistible  operation 
of  the  moral  laws  to  which  the  conduct  of  nations  is  subjected,  or  to  perceive 
in  the  unexampled  calamities,  which  for  twenty  years  afterwards  desolated 
Europe,  any  thing  but  the  natural  consequence  and  just  punishment  of  the 
greatest  political  crime  which  had  been  committed  since  the  ambition  of  the 
Romans  subjugated  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

CAMPAIGN  or  1795. 

ARGUMENT. 

Effects  of  the  Saccesses  of  France  in  ihe  preceding  Campaign— Peace  with  Prassia^tateof 
the  Empire— Treaty  of  Alliance,  Offensive  and  Defensive,  between  Holland  and  France- 
Fresh  Treaty  between  Austria  and  En^land— lifforis  of  England  to  maintain  the  MFar-Her 
Land  and  Sea  Forces,  and  Supplies— Treaty  wiib  Russia— Argaments  in  England  against  aid 
for  the  War -Great  increase  in  ibe  Patriotic  Spirit  of  the  People— Exhausted  State  of  Fnooe 
—Naval  operations  in  the  Mediterranean— Combat  of  La  Spezia— War  in  the  Maritime  Alfts 
—Allies  at  first  successful  -Difficult  situation  of  the  French -Their  Armies,  strongly  reio- 
forced,  resifroe  the  Offensive-  Battle  of  Loono  Its  decisive  consequences— Tactics  by 
vhtch  it  was  gained  by  the  Republicans -War  in  Spain— Indecisive  Operaiions  in  CaUioaii 
— Great  successes  of  the  Republicans  in  Biscay— Peace  between  Franceand  Spain— Pacifica- 
tion of  la  Vendue- Treaty  with  Ihe  Insurgents— Expedition  to  Quiberon—RunninK  Sea-Fight 
at  Bellisle— Landing  of  the  Emigrants  in  Quiberon  Bay— Vigorous  defensive  Measoressf 
Hoche— The  Invaders  are  blockaded— Their  desp-^rate  situation— UnfortanateAtteaipU  at 
sttccoar  by  the  Ghonan  Chiefs— They  are  Repntsed— SloraiiDg  of  the  Royalist  Inireic^ 
■lents— Tbey  are  driven  into  the  Sea,  or  Capitulate- A trocioos  Cruelty  of  the  Republieaas 
^Noble  Conduct  and  Death  of  the  Royalist  Prisoners— Rapid  decline  of  the  Royalist  C«dm 
in  the  West  of  France— War  on  the  Rhine— Extreme  Penury  and  Difficulties  of  the  Repob- 
licans  on  Ihe  Rhine— State  of  the  contending  Annies— Early  Inactivity  of  the  Allies— Fall  if 
Luxembourg— Secret  Negotiations  between  Picbegru  and  the  Allies— Inactivity  of  the  Ais- 
trians  on  the  Upper-Rhine— Republicans  cross  that  River— Defensive  Dispositions  of  the 
Ausirians— Able  and  Vigorous  Measures  of  Clairfait-  Heallircks  the  Lines  round  Mayenec- 
Other  Operations  along  the  River— Repub Moans  are  driven  from  before  Manheim— Mfbieb 
Capitaia(<*s— Wurmser  drives  Picbegru  to  the  Lines  of  the  Queicb— Maritime  OperatioBi^ 
Results  of  ihe  Campaign  -  Declining  Affairs,  and  exhausted  SUte  of  the  Republicaos-^Faekls 
Character  of  the  War  up  to  this  period— Great  Results  which  might  have  followed  a  vigoroos 
exertion  of  the  Allied  Strength,  from  the  Lassitude  of  the  French. 

The  great  successes  which  in  every  qaarter  had  signalized  the  conclusion  (rf 
the  campaign  of  1794,  led  early  in  the  following  year  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy  against  the  French  Republic.  The  conquest  of  Holland  de- 
termined the  wavering  J)olicy  of  Prussia.  Early  in  January,  conferences  were 
ju.  aa.  i79i.  publicly  oponcd  at  B41e,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  signed.  The  public  articles  of  this  treaty  bound  thclinj 
of  Prussia  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and  not  furnish  snc- 
conr  to  its  enemies, — to  leave  to  France  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its 
conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  leaving  the  equivalent  to  be  given 
to  Prussia  to  ulterior  arrangement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
government  engaged  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Prussian  possessions 
on  the  right  bank,  and  not  treat  as  enemies  the  states  of  the  empure  in  which 
Prussia  took  an  interest  ( 1 ) . 

By  the  secret  articles,  **  the  King  of  Prussia  engaged  not  to  undertake  any 
hostile  enterprise  against  Holland,  or  any  country  occupied  by  the  French 
troops ;"  an  indemnity  was  stipulated  for  Prussia,  in  the  event  of  France 
extending  her  frontiers  to  the  Rhine  :  the  Republic  engaged  not  to  cairy 
hostilities  in  the  empire  beyond  a  fixed  line,  and  in  case  of  the  Rhine  being 

(I)  Hard.  iii.  144. 
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permanently  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  of  France,  and  including  the  states  of 
Deux-Ponts,  the  Republic  engaged  to  undertake  a  debt  of  1,500,000  rix- 
dollars,  dae  to  Prussia  by  that  potentate  (1). 

There  was  in  truth  no  present  interest  at  variance  between  these  powers, 
und  the  treaty  contained  little  more  of  importance  than  a  recognition  of  the 
Republic  by  Frederick- William ;  but  there  nerer  was  a  more  ultimately 
sffeoit  of  ruinous  step  taken  by  a  nation.  The  conquest  of  Holland,  which 
2m«  Sf  overturned  the  balance  of  power,  and  exposed  Prussia  uncovered 
p"^ing  ^  ^^^  attacks  of  France,  should  have  been  the  signal  for  a  sincere 
Campaign,      coalition,  such  as  that  which  had  coerced  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV, 

Peare  witb  '  ' 

pw««i«.  and  subsequently  overturned  the  power  of  Napoleon.  What  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  would  such  a  decided  conduct  in  all  probability  have  pre- 
vented ;  what  long  and  disastrous  wars;  what  a  prodigious  effusion  of  human 
blood ;  what  unheard-of  efforts  did  it  require  for  Prussia  to  regain  in  18i3  the 
position  which  she  occupied  in  1795.  Rut  these  events  were  buried  in  the 
womb  of  Fate;  no  one  then  anticipated  the  coming  disasters;  and  the 
Prussian  ministers  deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping  from  a  war,  in 
which  the  real  interest  of  the  monarchy  seemed  to  be  at  stake.  They  con- 
cluded peace  accordingly ;  they  left  Austria  to  contend  single-handed  with 
the  power  of  France  (3) ;  and  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  the 
consequence  (5). 
Wire.**"  The  disunited  and  unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire,  without  altoge- 
g^-  >794.  ther  discontinuing  military  operations,  pursued  them  in  so  languid 
t^.'^'  a  manner  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  complete  pacification.  Bavaria, 
the  Elector  of  Mayence,  and  several  other  powers,  issued  a  declaration,  that 
the  States  of  the  Empire  had  not  taken  up  arms  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
states  adjoining  Alsace,  and  that  they  had  no  inclination  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France.  Spain,  exhausted  and  dejected,  awaited  only  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  separate  peace,  and  concluding  a 
contest  from  which  she  had  already  suffered  so  much ;  while  Piedmont, 
crushed  by  thf  weight  of  armaments  beyond  its  strength,  which  cost  more 
than  three  times  the  subsidies  granted  by  England,  equally  desired  a  con* 

i'i)  Hard.  iil.  144— 146*  moment  every  tbroae  was  slript  of  the  magic  halo 

2)  Jon.  vii.  6.  Th.  vii.  902>  which  heretofore    had   surrounded  it.     Accident 

9}  Tb«  Briiiah  butorian  ueed  not  hesitate  to  ex-  merely  preveuled  the  treaty  of  BAle  from  being 

press  this  opinion,  since  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  followed  by  a  general  Revolution  in  Europe, 
^t  of  all  the  German  annalists,  but  expressly  ad-         **  Had  Frederick>William  been  animated    with 

fitted  by  the  iMe  and  candid  Prn»siau  statesman,  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  he  would  have 

who  concluded  with  Barlhelemy,  on  the  part  of  the  negotiated  with  the  olive  br.inch  in  one  hand,  and 

Direeiory,  that  unhappy  pacifitatiun.    *•  The  King  the  sword  in  the  other,  and  supporting  Holland,  he 

ef  Prusaia,"  says  prince  Hardenberg,    **  tired  of  would  even  huve  included  it  in  the  line  of  his  mi> 

warlike   operations,    rudely    awakened   from   his  lilary  protection.     By  so  doing,  he  would  have 

dfeams  ou  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  deeming  risen  to  the  rank  not  only  of  the  mediator,  but  the 

•  ecNuiter  rerolulion  in  Franco  impossible,  said  to  arbiter  of  liurope,  and  been  euabltd  to  aspire  to  the 

his  ministers  t  *  Arrange  matters  as  you  like,  pro-  glorious  Aiissioii  of  balancing  the  dominion  of  the 

^«d  you  extricate  me  from  the  war  with  France.'  aeas,  against  oontineotal  despotism.   Whereas,  the 

By  tiguiog  the  treaty  of  Bdte,  he  abandoned  the  peace  of  Bile,  concluded  on  narrow  views,  and  witli> 

House  of  Orange,  sacrificed  Holland,  laid  open  the  out  any  regard  to  the  common  cause,  destroyed  the 

^■HpiK  to  Frmdi  hivasioti,  and  prepared  the  ruin  of  personal  character  of  Frederick*  William,  and  stript 

the  ancient  GcoMnic  constitution.    Despising  the  the  trossian  monarchy  of  its  glorious  reputation, 

lessons  of  history,  that  Prince  forgot  tbat  no  sooner  We  may  add,  that  if,  ten  years  afterwards,  Prussia 

^>«*  the  indepcndcBce  of  Hollaud  meoaeed*  in  the  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss,  it  is  to  be  imputed 

c*d  «r  the  aereeteeuth  oeatury,  than  a  league  of  all  to  its  blind  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of 

thesovereignsof  Europe  was  formed  to  restrain  the  neutrality,  which  commenced  with  the  treaty  of 

ambition  of  Louis  Xi  V ;  while  at  this  time,  the  inva-  Bale.    No  one  felt  this  more  deeply,  or  expressed  it 

"j^m  of  the  same  country,  efTected  under  the  Repub-  more  loudly,  than  the  Prussian  diplomatist  who 

"can  htnnert,  led  to  a  diaaolatiou  of  the  coalilion  concluded  that  pacif&eatioA.''— Prince  Hahbnbiig'g 

<"  Kings  agaiiift  the  French  AvnIntMn.  VMa  that  Memoin,  iii,  t40»  tSI . 
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Trraty  be.  closioii  to  bostUities  without  venturing  to  express  the  wish.  The 
iro'd"«?d^'  conquest  of  Holland  relieved  the  French  government  of  all  anxiety 
France.  Iq  that  quartcr,  by  compelling  the  Dutch  to  conclude  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Republic.  The  principal  conditions  of  that 
treaty  were,  that  the  United-Provinces  ceded  Venloo  and  Maestricht  to  Bel- 
gium ;  and  bound  themselves  to  aid  the  French  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  and  eighteen  frigates,  and  one-half  of  the  troops  which  they  had  under 
arms  (1). 

Frrth  TrM-  Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
AuJSrrnd  The  former  of  these  powers  had  suffered  too  much  by  the  loss  of  the 
England.     Low-Gouutries  to  permit  her  to  think  of  peace,  while  the  disasters 
she  had  experienced  had  not  as  yet  been  so  great  as  to  compel  her  to  renonnce 
the  hope  of  regaining  them. 
4th  and        Mr.  Pitt,  howcvcr,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  revive  the 
??95."*''     confederacy  :  and  he  met  with  a  worthy  ally  in  Thugut,  who 
directed  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  On  the  4th  May  1795,  a  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by  which  Austria  engaged 
to  maintain  200,000  men  in  the  field  during  the  approaching  campaign,  and 
England  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  L.6,000,000  sterling.  The  utmost  efforts 
were  at  the  same  time  made  to  reinforce  the  Imperial  armies  on  the  Rhine  (2). 
Efforts  of      England  made  exertions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  more 
SSiiufn***  considerable  than  she  had  yet  put  forth,  and  seemed  sensible  that 
the  War.     tho  uatioual  strength  required  to  be  more  fully  exerted  now  that 
the  war  approached  her  own  shores.   Her  naval  force  was  augmented 
to  100,000  seamen,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  the  line  put  in  com- 
mission, and  the  land  forces  raised  to  150,000  men.  The  expenditure \)f  the 
year,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  amounted  to  L.27,5OO,00(), 
of  which  L.18,000,000  was  raised  by  loan,  and  L.3,500,000by  exchequer  bills. 
Land  and      To  such  au  immcuse  extent,  thus  early  in  the  contest,  was  the 
fSdw"*    ruinous  system  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  byhor- 
piies.  rowing,  adopted  by  the  British  government.  New  taxes  to  the 

amount  of  L.  1,600,000  were  imposed,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  vehement 
debates  on  the  conduct  of  Administration,  and  the  original  expedience  of  the 
war,  all  parties  in  Parliament  concurred  in  the  necessity,  now  that  we  were 
embarked  in  the  contest,  of  prosecuting  it  with  vigour  (3). 
Treaty  with    Ou  tho  18th  Fcbruary,  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  iwtf 
Riuau.       concluded  between  Great-Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia.  This  im- 
portant event,  the  first  step  towards  the  great  and  decisive  share  which  that 
power  ultimately  took  in  the  contest,  was  not,  however,  at  first  productive  of 
any  results.  The  Empress  Catherine,  whose  attention  was  wholly  engrossed 
in  securing  the  immense  territories  which  had  fallen  to  her  by  the  partition 
of  Polatid,  merely  sent  a  fleet^of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates, 
to  reinforce  Admiral  Duncan,  who  was  cruizing  in  the  North  Seas,  to  blockade 
the  squadron  recently  acquired  by  France  from  the  Dutch  Republic;  but 
neither  had  any  opportunity  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  enemy  (^)« 
Arguments     A  powcrful  aud  cuergetic  party  in  England  still  declaimed  against 
I'Ja^Mt *°*  *^®  ^^  ®s  unjust  and  unnecessary,  and  viewed  with  secret  compla- 
^"-        cency  the  triumphs  of  the  Republican  forces.  It  was  urged  in  Pw^ 

(i)  J9m.  Tii.  8, 16, 18.  Th.  tu.  203.  (3)  New  Aon.  Reg.  1795i  P<  3i»  3li  Hi  i9. 

(2)  Jom.  vii.  15, 16.  Pari. But,  xxxii,  576^  (4)  Jon.  vii,  iU  17^ 
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liament,  that  the  revolutionary  govenimedt  in  France  being  now  overturned, 
and  one  professing  moderation  installed  in  its  stead,  the  great  object  of  the 
war  was  in  fact  at  an  end :  that  the  continued  disasters  of  the  Allies  proved 
the  impossibility  of  forcing  a  government  on  France  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  :  that  the  Confederacy  was  now  in  fact  dissolved,  aAd 
the  first  opportunity  should  therefore  be  seized  to  conclude  a  contest  from 
which  no  rational  hopes  of  success  any  longer  remained :  that  if  we  continued 
Sghting  till  the  Bourbons  were  restored,  it  was  impossible  to 'see  any.  end  to 
the  contest,  or  to  the  burden  which  would  be  imposed  upon  England  during 
its  continuance :  that  nothing  but  disaster  had  hitherto  been  experienced  in 
the  struggle;  and  if  that  was  the  case  formerly,  when  all  Europe  was  arrayed 
against  the  Republic,  what  might  be  now  expected  when  England  and  Austria 
alone  were  left  to  continue  the  struggle  (1),  and  the  French  power  extended 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Texel  ?  that  every  consideration  of  safety  and  expe- 
dience, therefore,  recommended  the  speedy  close  of  a  contest,  of  doubtful 
policy  in  its  commencement,  and  more  than  doubtful  justice  in  its  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  Pitt'.  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  not  to  force  the 
/  Reply.  people  of  France  to  adopt  any  particular  form  of  government,  but 
merely  to  secure  their  neighbours  from  their  aggression ;  and  that,  although 
he  much  feared  that  no  security  could  be  found  for  this,  till  a  monarchy  waSv 
restored  in  that  country,  yet  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Allied  policy  to  com- 
pel its  adoption :  that  the  government  of  the  French  Republic  was  changed 
in  form  only,  and  not  in  spirit,  and  was  as  formidable  as  when  the  war  was 
first*provoked  by  the  declamations  of  the  Girondists  :  that  hostilities  would 
again  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  military  power  of  their  enemies  was  dis- 
solved, and  that  the  Allies  would  then  find  it  as  difficult  a  matter  to  reassemble 
their  forces,  as  the  French  would  now  find  it  to  dissolve  theirs  :  that  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  the  Republican  government  would  be  able  to  induce 
men  accustomed  to  war  and  rapine,  to  return  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
life ;  and  much  more  likely  that  they  would  find  it  necessary  to  employ  them 
in  schemes  of  ambition  and  plunder,  to  prevent  them  from  turning  their 
arms  against  domestic  authority  :  that  war,  however  costly,  iat  least  gave  to 
England  security,  and  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  exchange  this  for  the 
peril  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  resumption  of  amicable  relations  with  a 
country  in  such  a  state  of  political  contagion  :  that  peace  would  at  once  prove 
destructive  to  the  French  West  India  islands*,  by  delivering  them  over  to  * 
anarchy  and  Jacobinism,  and  from  [them  the  flame  of  servile  revolt  would 
speedily  spread  to  our  own  colonial  possessions  in  that  quarter  :  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  successes  of  the  French  on  the  continent,  the  balance 
of  conquest  in  the  contest  with  England,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  this 
country :  that  the  losses  of  the  Republicans  in  wealth  and  resources  had  been 
greater  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  than  those  of  all  the  Allies  put  toge- 
ther :  that  the  forced  requisitions  and  assignats  of  the  French,  which  had 
hitherto  maintained  the  contest,  could  not  be  continued  without  the  seve- 
rities of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  and  that  now  was  the  time,  by  vigorously  con- 
tinuing the  contest,  to  compel  the  Directory  to  augment  their  redundant 
paper  currency ;  and  thus  accelerate  the  ruin  which  it  was  evident  such  a 

(1)  Mr.  Fox  and  WUberforce'a  Si^wth.  New  Ajm.  Reg.  i19o,  13>  14.  Pari.  Debates,  xxxii.  231, 
242* 
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system  must  sooner  ^r  later  bring  on  the  financial  resource  of  the  coun- 
try (1). 

^«  In  the  '^^  internal  feeling  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  conliiued  ill 
Patriouc     success  of  its  arms,  was  daily  becoming  more  unanimous  in  faToar 
ISi^e.  ^  of  the  war.  The  atrocies  of  the  Jacobins  had  moderated  the  ardour 
of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  of  their  early  friends,  and  confirmed  the 
hostility  of  almost  all  the  opulent  and  influential  classes;  the  spectacle  of  the 
numerous  and  interesting  emigrant  families  who  had  been  reduced  from  the 
height  of  prosperity  to  utter  destitution  awakened  the  compassion  of  the 
humane  oyer  the  whole  country ;  while  the  immense  successes  of  the  Repub- 
licans, and,  above  all,  the  occupation  of  Holland,  excited  the  hereditary  and 
ill-extinguished  jealousy  of  the  English  people  of  their  ancient  rivals. 
Although,  therefore,  the  division  of  porties  continued  most  vehement,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  still  invested  the  government  with 
extraordinary  powers,  yet  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  gradually  becoming 
more  united  (2),  and  its  passions,  like  those  of  a  combatant  who  has  been 
wounded  in  the  strife,  were  waxing  warmer  with  all  the  blood  which  it  had 
lost. 
Exbausted     In  Fraucc,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  a 
Franc^.      state  of  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  exertion  was  rapidly 
beginning  to  display  itself.  The  system  of  the  Convention  had  consisted  in 
spending  the  capital  of  the  country  by  means  of  confiscations,  forced  loans, 
and  military  requisitions;  and  the  issue  of  assignats,  supported  by  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  had,  beyond  all  former  example,  carried  their  design  into  effect. 
But  all  such  violent  means  of  obtaining  supplies,  can,  in  their  own  nature, 
only  be  temporary, — ^how  great  soever  may  be  the  accumulated  wealth  oif 
a  state,  it  must  in  time  be  exhausted,  if  not  supplied  by  the  continued  rills 
of  private  industry.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  by  stopping  all  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals to  better  their  condition,  and  paralysing  the  arms  of  labour  over  the 
whole  country,  dried  up  the  sources  of  national  wealth  ;  even  had  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  not  put  a  period  to  the  violent  means  adopted  for  rendering  it 
available  to  the  state,  the  same  result  must  soon  have  followed  from  the  ces- 
sation of  all  the  sources  of  its  supply  (3). 
N.vaiope-     During  the  winter  of  4794,  the  French  government  made  the 
thTmedt    greatest  exertions  to  put  their  navy  on  a  respectable  footing,  but 
S>Tba?o'f  ®^*  ^^®*^  efforts  on  that  element  led  to  nothing  but  disaster.  Early 
La  spnia.    in  March  the  Toulon  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
put  to  sea  with  the  design  of  expelling  the  English  squadron  from  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  and  landing  an  expedition  in  Corsica.  Being  ignorantof  their  inlen- 
tion.  Lord  Hotham,  who  commanded  the  English  blockading  fleet,  was  at 
Leghorn  at  the  time,  and  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Berwick,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.-Florent,  which  found  itself  surrounded  by  the 
French  fleet  before  its  crew  were  aware  it  had  put  to  sea.  But  the  British 
Admiral  was  not  long  in  taking  his  revenge.  On  the  7th  March  he  set  sail 
Mareb  it.      from  Lcghom  With  thirteen  line-of-^battle  ships,  and  on  13th  fell  in 
with  the  French  squadron  of  the  same  force.    By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  two  ships  of  the  line,  the  Qa  Ira  and  the  Genseor, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  afltf 

(1)  New  Ann.  Reg.  I795i  p.  t6i  17.    Fftrl.  De-        (a)  Aun\fieg.  lYSS,pw  S4,4S. 
bates,  xxxii.  242, 351.  (3;  Mig.  ii.  402*  Tb.  tu.  413,  /o».  Wi.  H' 
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R  severe  bat  partial  action,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  tbe  Isles  de  Hyeres, 
and  disembark  the  land  troops  which  they  had  on  hoard.  By  this  vigorous 
stroke  the  object  of  the  expedition. in  the  recovery  of  Corsica  was  entirely 
frustrated ;  and  such  was  the  dismay  with  which  the  soldiers  were  inspired 
"from  their  sufferings  during  its  continuance,  that  out  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  who  where  originally  embarked,  only  ten  thousand  reached  the  French 
army,  then  lying  in  the  Marquisate  of  Oneille  (1). 
SStiSii?*  Bfeanwhile  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of  Turin  were  making  the 
Aii.  *  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  Pied* 
moniese  frontier.  The  Austrians  reinforced  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  Piedmontese  troops  raised  the  effective  force  in  the 
field  to  fifty  thousand  men.  The  French  troops  on  the  same  frontier  were  in 
a  still  greater  state  of  destitution  and  misery  than  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 
From  tlic  effect  of  desertion  and  sickness,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1794, 
amidst  the  inhospitable  regiops  of  the  Alps,  the  total  effective  forces  on  that 
frontier  did  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand.  They  occupied  the  whole  crest 
of  the  mountains,  from  Yado  to  the  Little  St.-Bernard,  while  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  the  Allied  Forces  were  stationed  in  front  of  Cairo,  fifteen  thousand 
near  Ceva,  ten  thousand  in  the  valleys  of  Stura  and  Suza,  and  six  thousand 
on  the  lofty  ridges,  which  close  the  upper  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Aosta. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Republicans  were  perched  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  while  the  Piedmontese  forces  occupied  the  narrow  defiles  where 
they  sunk  down  into  the  Italian  plains  (^).      _  < 

'  The  campaign  commenced  by  a  well-concerted  enterprise  of  the  French  on 
tbe  Col-Dumon,  near  Mont-Genis,  which  the  Piedmontese  occupied  with  a 
Mmy  xa.  forco  of  two  thousaud  men,  from  whence  they  were  driven  with 
considerable  loss.  But  shortly  afterwards,  Kellermann  having  been  obliged 
to  weaken.bis  right  by  large  detachments,  to  suppress  a  revolt  at  Toulon,  the 
Imperialists  resolved  to  take  the  lead  by  offensive  operations  against  the 
French  forces  sUtioned  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  For  this  purpose  a  simulta* 
stmeao.  neous  attack  was  made  on  the  Republican  posts  at  St.-Giacomo, 
Allies  at  flm  Bardinetlo,  and  Vado,  which  were  ail  fortified.  Though  the  French 
fiicceiBfui.  gained  an  advantage  at  the  Gol-de-Tende,  their  line  was  forced 
back  after  several  days'  fighting.  The  Republicans  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
all  their  positions  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  Allied  Forces  occupied  Loano, 
Finale,  and  Voltri,  with  all  the  magazines  and  artillery  which  had  been  col- 
juM  26.  lected  there,  and  threatened  the  country  of  Nice,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Republic.  Had  the  Allied  Generals  pushed  their  advantages  with 
Tigour,  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  French  army  might  have  been  driven 
from  the  mountains,  or  destroyed;  for  they  could  have  collected  thirty  thoU" 
sand  fresh  troops,  flushed  with  victory,  to  crush  twenty  thousand,  harassed 
with  fatigue,  destitute  of  shoes,  and  literally  starving.  Kellermann,  with  the 
S!!S*of'  *  of  h  s  chief  of  the  staff,  Berlhier,  exerted  the  utmost  degree  of 
th^Vi^ncb  skill  and  ability  to  compensate  the  inferiority  of  their  force;  but  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  by  pledging  their  private  credit  for 
the  supplies  of  the  army,  that  they  were  enabled  either  to  procure  provisions 
lor  the  troops,  or  inspire  them  with'  the  resolution  to  dei'end  the  rugged  and 
desolate  ridge,  in  which  the  contest  was  carried  on.  Their  situation  was  ren^ 
dered  the  more  desperate,  by  an  unsuccessful  naval  action  between  the  Bri- 

(1)  Aim.  Reg.  1795,  p.  138.  Jom.  vii.  73,  74.  (2)  Tou!.  v.  2*^3.  Jom.  vii.  76,  7S,  80. 
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tish  and  Toulon  fleets  in  the  bay  of  Fr^jus,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Alcide, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  blew  up ;  and  the  French  squadron,  severely  shattered, 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Fortunately  for  the 
Republicans,  divisions  between  the  Allied  Generals  at  this  time  paralysed 
their  movements,  and  prevented  them  from  following  up  those  advantages 
which  their  recent  successes  and  the  open  communication  with  the  EDglish 
fleet  seemed  to  afford  (1).  . 

These  disasters  on  the  frontiers  of  Provence  induced  the  govemmant  to 
detach  seven  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  ten 
thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to^ reinforce  the  combatants  on 
the  Alps.  Their  arrival,  towards  the  end  of  August,  restored  the  superiority 
French  Ar-     to  thc  Republlcau  side,  while  no  corresponding  addition  was  made 
wio*forcSi*'^  to  the  forces  of  the  Allied  Generals,—- another  proof,  among  the 
many  which  these  campaigns  afforded,  of  the  total  want  of  concert  which 
prevailed  between  the  Allies  on  the  vast  circle  of  operations  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  inestimable  advantages  which  the  French 
derived  from  the  unity  of  government,  and  interior  line  of  communication 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  consequences  soon  proved  ruinous  to  the  Allied 
Armies  (2). 
Resume  the   Kellcrmann,  at  liberty  by  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  resume 
^>ffeii.ive.     ijjg  offensive,  and  encouraged  by  the  evident  discord  between  the 
Allied  Generals,  formed  the  design  of  separating  the  Sardinian  from  the  Aus- 
trian forces  by  a  concentrated  attack  upon  the  centre  of  their  line,  anci  com- 
pelling the  latter  to  give  battle  alone  in  the  valley  of  Loano.  But  before  this 
plan  could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  peace  with  Spain  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  detach  to  the  support  of  the  army  of  Italy  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  which  arrived  in  the  Maritime  Alps  before  the  end  of  September, 
and  the  command  of  the  whole  given  to  General  Scherer,  Kellermann  being 
detached  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Savoy.   This  great  addition  ren- 
dered the  Republicans  nearly  double  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  that  quarter; 
while  the  Courts  of  Turin  and  Vienna  took  no  steps  to  avert  the  storm  pre- 
paring to  burst  upon  their  heads.  In  truth,  the  Piedmontese  government, 
experiencing  the  fate  of  all  weak  states  in  alliance  with  powerful  ones,  began 
to  be  as  jealous  of  its  friends  as  its  enemies;  while  the  Imperial  Generals  ren- 
dered it  too  evident,  by  their  manner  and  conduct,  that  they  had  no  confi- 
dence either  in  the  sincerity  of  the  government,  or  the  efficiency  of  their 
soldiers.  Devins  trusted  for  his  support  not  to  the  strength  of  the  mountains 
which  he  occupied,  but  the  co-operation  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Genoa;  a  signal  error,  which  soon  led  to  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences (3). 
Battle  of      The  Austrian  army,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  posted 
Loano.       jjj  ^  strong  and  fortified  position,  having  its  left  resting  on  the 
little  seaport  town  of  Loano,  and  its  right  extending  to  the  sununit  of  the  • 
impending  heights  to  the  northward,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  a 
chain  of  fortified  posts  with  the  strong  places  of  Ceva,  Mondovi,  and  Coni, 
held  by  the  Piedmontese  troops.  Their  position  was  strong,  but  it  was  ba- 
Janced  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  case  of  disaster  the  left  wing  had  no 
means  of  retreat.  The  Republicans  occupied  a  position  in  front  of  their  oppo- 

(1)  Join.  vii.  98,  iOl.  Toul.  v.  293,  297,  300.  (3)  Join.  vii.  284. 2»3, 297.  Toul.  t.301. 
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neiits,  their  right  resting  on  the  little  village  of  Borghetto  on  the  sea-coast, 
their  left  extending  to  the  Gol-de»Tende  and  the  summits  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  The  army  at  first  consisted  only  of  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  but  it 
was  raised  by  the  successive  arrival  of  the  columns  from  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, before  the  middle  of  November,  to  sixty  thousand  men.  Mass^a,  who 
had  acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  that  rugged  district 
during  the  preceding  campaigns,  and  whose  great  military  abilities  had 
already  become  conspicuous,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  th^' attack. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  accession  of  force  which  the  Republicans  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  increased  activity  which  they  had  for  some  time  evinced,  the 
Austrian  commander  was  so  little  aware  of  his  danger  that  he  lay  at  La  Pie- 
tra,'  d'etained  by  an  abscess  in  his  mouth,  while  his  officers  were  chiefly 
assemUed  at  Feriole,  when  they  were  roused  from  a  ball  by  the  sound  of  the 
French  cannon,  at  six  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  November  (1). 

Scherer,  the  General-iu'-Chief,  commanded  the  right  wing,  Augereau  the 
centre,  and  Serrurier  the  left.  Massena's  design  was  to  force  the  Austrian 
centre  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  to  take  the 
remainder  of  the  line  in  flank  and  rear.  After  haranguing  his  troops,  he  led 
them  to  the  assault.  The  Austrian  centre,  commanded  by  Argenteau,  made 
Not.  23. 1795.  au  obstiuatc  resistance  at  the  posts  of  Bardinetto  and  Melogno;  but 
such  was  the  vehemence  of  the  fresh  columns  which  the  Republicans  brought 
up  to  the  assault,  that  they  were  compelled  at  length  to  retire  to  a  second 
line  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bormida.  Mass^na  soon  forced  that  position  also, 
and  by  so  doing,  got  into  the  interior  of  the  Austrian  line,  and  was  able  to 
take  all  their  positions  in  rear.  The  result  of  this  first  day's  combat  was,  that 
the  centre  of  the  Allies  being  forced,  their  left  wing  was  liable  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  combined  attacks  of  the  French  centre  and  right  wing  (2). 

Nov.  24.  No  sooner  was  the  Austrian  General  made  sensible  of  this  disaster, 
than  he  took  the  most  precipitate  steps  to  draw  back  his  right  wing.  Buthe  was 
not  permitted  to  do  this  without  sustaining  the  greatest  losses.  By  break  of  day 
Augereau  was  climbing  the  heights  of  the  Apennines,  while  his  victorious 
battalions  were  driving  every  thing  before  them  on  their  sides.  In  conduct- 
ing their  retreat,  the  Imperialists  did  not  display  the  vigour  or  decision  which 
could  alone  save  them  in  such  perilous  circumstances,  and  which,  on  thje 
preceding  day,  had  extricated  the  division  commanded  by  Roccavina  from 
equal  danger.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  beset  on  all  sides  in  a 
ravine,  which  formed  their  only  line  of  retreat;  the  head  of  the  column, 
seized  with  a  panic,  was  driven  back  upon  the  centre,  and  thrown  into  utter 
confusion ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  scene  of  carnage  and  horror, 
forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  hundred  caissons,  were  abandoned. 
The  other  column  of  the  right  wing  only  escaped  by  betaking  themselves  to 
almost  inaccessible  paths,  and  abandoning  all  their  artillery,  and  at  length, 
with  great  di£Qculty,  effected  their  retreat  by  the  road  of  the  Corniche.  Five 
thousand  prisoners,  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  (5) ;  the  total 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  was  not  less  than  seven  thousand,  while  that 
of  the  French  hardly  amounted  to  one  thousand  men. 
This  great  victory,  which  terminated  the  campaign  of  1795  in  the  Alps,  was 


(2) 


Jom.  vii.  298,  30».  Toul.  ▼.  378,  379.  (3)  Jom.  vii.  316—321.  Toul.  ▼.  380—383. 
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\^^  of  decisive  importance  to  the  Republic.   It  gaye  the  French  win- 
consequen.  |g^_qQg^j.jg^g  gj  Loaiio,  SavoDd,  Vado,  and  other  places  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Apennines,  and  by  rendering  them  masters  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Orba,  the  Bormida,  and  the  Tanaro,  afforded  every  facility,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  campaign,  for  achieving  the  great  object  of  separating 
the  Austrian  from  the  Piedmontese  troops.    In  Savoy,  the  early  fall  of  the 
snows  precluded  active  operations  at  that  rigorous  season ;  but  the  French 
continued  to  occupy  their  elevated  position  on  the  summits  of  the  ridge  of 
Mont-Gen^vre,  Mont-Cenis,  and  Little  St.-Bemard  (i), 
I'hi^it^Ls  This  battle,  the  most  decisive  yet  gained  from  the  commencement 
sjjnjj  tb-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y  *^*  Republican  forces,  is  weft  deserving  of  considera- 
cana.         tlou.  It  was  thc  first  instance  of  the  successful  application  by  the 
French  troops  ofthoseprinciplesof  strategy  which  were  afterwards  carried  to 
such  perfection  by  Napoleon.  It  is  the  fh*st  victory  in  which  a  decisive  advan- 
tage was  gained,  where  the  strength  of  the  adverse  army  was  at  once  broken  by 
the  number  of  prisoners  and  artillery  which  were  taken.  The  same  principles 
Which  the  English  adopted  under  Rodney  and  Howe,  that  of  breaking  the 
line,  and  falling  with  an  overwhelming  force  upon  one  wing,  was  here  carried 
into  execution  with  decisive  effect.   It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this 
system  was  thus  practically  accomplished,  and  fully  understood,  by  Hass^na, 
before  Napoleon  ever  had  the  command  of  an  army ;  another  proof  among 
the  many  which  exist,  that  even  the  greatest  genius  cannot  by  more  than  a 
few  years  anticipate  the  lights  of  the  age.  Such  a  plan  is  the  natural  result  of 
conscious  prowess,  and  an  experienced  superiority  in  combat,  which  leads 
the  attacking  force  tb  throw  itself,  without  hesitation,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  columns.  It  will  never  be  adopted  but  by  the  party  by  whom  such  a 
superiority  is  felt;  it  will  never  be  successful,  but  where  such  a  superiority 
exists. 
War  in        The  war  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  during  this  campaign,  was 
iJdJd'sive    speedily  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  In  the  Western  Pyre* 
Tn  cIIl°o.*   ^®®*»  *^®  Republicans,  during  the  winter,  had  sustained  the  greatest 
"•»•  losses  from  sickness ;  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  perished  in 

the  hospitals  since  the  troops  went  into  their  cantonments,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  were  still  sick ;  only  twenly-five  thousand,  out  of  a  nominal  force 
of  sixty  thousand,  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  they  having  long 
been  reduced  to  half  a  ration  a-day,  looked  more  like  spectres  than  men.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  June  that  the  Republican  forces  were  so  much 
strengthened,  by  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  as  to  be  able  to  take  the 
field.  The  fall  of  Figueras  and  Roses  gave  the  French  a  secure  base  for  their 
operations  in  Catalonia,  but  the  operations  there,  though  upon  the  whole 
successful,  were  not  of  any  decisive  importance.  The  Spanish  army  in  that 
quarter  was  stationed  on  the  river  la  Fluvia.  Several  combats  of  inconsi- 
derable importance  took  place,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  of 
Bezalu,  where  Augereau,  with  a  small  force,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  army.  The  opposing  armies  were  still  on  the  Fluvia,  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  powers  suspended  all  farther  hostilities  (2). 
Great  s.ic  It  was  in  Biscay  that  the  decisive  action  took  place  which  hastened 
R."^nl?fclns  t^Js  important  event.  Twelve  thousand  men  deUched  from  the 
in  Biicay.    ^rmy  of  la  Vendue,  and  replaced  in  that  quarter  by  the  troops  who 

(I)  Jom.  vii.  324.  (2)  Jom.  rii.  104,  HO,  IJO.  TtoI.t.  til, Ml. 
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bad  been  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Laxemboorg,  at  length  put  the  Frenok 
commander  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
campaign  commenced  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  French  upon  the 
inae  >5.  corps  commaudod  by  Felangieri ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
Moncey  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Deva,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack  with 
bis  centre,  succeeded  in  dividing  the. Spanish  army  into  two  parts,  and  in<« 
My  Z7.  terposing  a  hostile  force  between  them .  General  Grespo,  who  coi&« 
manded  the  Spanish  left,  was  so  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Republicans,  that 
be  was  compelled  to  abandon  both  Bilboa  and  Yittoria,  and  found  himself 
driven  to  the  frontiers  of  Old  Castile,  with  a  force  reduced  by  the  sword  and 
desertion  to  seven  thousand  men.  The  left  wing  of  the  invading  army  was 
nat  so  successful;  and  preparations  were  making  for  the  investment  of  Pam<* 
peluna,  when  hostilities  were  terminated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of 
Bftle,  concluded  on  the  i2th  July  between  the  hostile  powers  (1). 
p<-aee  be-  By  thls  treaty  Spain  recognised  the  French  Republic,  and  ceded  to 
tit^e  and  Frauce  the  Spanish  half  of  the  island  of  St.-^Domingo ;  an  acquisition 
Spain.  m^yg  embarrassing  than  valuable,  in  the  state  of  anarchy  to  which 
the  precipitate  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  had  reduced  that 
Jul,  la,  1795.  once  flourishing  colony.  In  return,  the  Republic  relinquished  all  its 
conquests  in  Europe,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  two  states  were  fixed  as  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  principal  advantage  gained  to  France 
by  this  treaty,  and  it  proved  in  the  end  a  roost  important  one,  was  the  eom« 
mand  which  it  gave  the  government  of  two  experienced  and  courageous 
armies,  who  were  forthwith  transferred  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Alps,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  achievements  which  in  the  following  compaign 
signalized  the  progress  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
•fJ^vei!"  During  the  whole  winter  of  1794,  the  unconquerable  Charette, 
d6e.  °'  maintained,  with  a  few  thousand  men,  the  contest  in  la  Vendue. 
The  increase  of  the  Republican  forces,  the  diminution  of  his  own  followers, 
seemed  only  to  augment  the  resources  of  his  courage.  So  highly  was  his  per* 
severance  prized,  that  Suwarrow  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  expressive 
of  his  admiration;  and  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  looked  to  him  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  restoring  the  royal  cause.  But  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre^ 
and  the  execution  of  Carrier,  more  moderate  ideas  began  to  prevail  in  the 
French  government;  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  became  weary  of  a 
contest  apparently  interminable,  and  which  consumed  in  self-destruction  a 
large  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  Republic.  At  the  suggestion  of  Carnot,  they 
published  a  proclamation,  couched  in  terms  of  reconciliation  and  amity; 
Jan.  js,  1795.  and  this  having  led  to  an  address  in  similar  terms  from  the  Royalist 
chiefs,  conferences  took  place  between  the  contending  parties,  and  a  treaty 
"was  concluded  at  La  Jaunais  for  the  final  pacification  of  the  West  of  France  (2). 
IhTiLur^^  The  principal  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  the  free  and  undis- 
genu"*""  turbed  exercise  of  their  religion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent 
district ;  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  two  thousand  territorial  guards,  com* 
posed  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  paid  by  government;  the  immediate 
payment  of  two  millions  of  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  various  indem- 
nities to  the  greatest  sufferers  from  its  ravages;  the  removal  of  the  sequestra- 
tion laid  on  the  emigrants,  and  all  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ; 
the  tacit  permission  to  the  people  to  retain  their  arms,  and  an  exemption 

[    (1)  Tcml.  V.  230.  Jom.  vii.  U8,  132,  135.  (3)  Ue.  xii.  29S.  Jmi.  vii.  36. 
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from  every  kind  of  tax,  levy,  or  requisition.  On  their  side  the  Royalists  en- 
gaged to  submit  to  the  laws  of  th^  Republic,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  sur- 
render their  artillery.  There  were  also  secret  articles,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  has  never  been  ascertained ;  but  Gharette  and  the  Royalist  party  have 
always  maintained,  that  they  contained  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Convention,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  feehng  would  admit  of  it,  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  This  treaty,  though  not  at  the  time  embraced  by 
Stofflet  and  the  Ghouans,  was  shortly  after  acceded  to  by  both  the  one  and 
thdother(l). 
April  20,  Nine  days  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Gharette  and  his  offi- 
''^^  cers  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Nantes,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants.  Discharges  of  artillery  announced  the  passage  of  the  Loire, 
the  scene  of  so  many  Republican  murders,  by  the  Royalist  hero,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  splendid  charger,  dressed  in  blue,  with  the  Royalist  scarf,  and 
a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head.  Four  of  his  lieutenants  rode  by  his 
side,  arrayed  in  the  same  manner,  which  formed  a  painful  contrast  with  the 
dress  of  the  commissioners  of  th^  Gonvention,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
red  cap  of  liberty  (2). 

But  after  the  first  tumults  of  public  joy  had  subsided,  it  became  evident 
that  the  treaty  was  a  truce  rather  than  a  final  pacification,  and  that  the 
seeds  of  inextinguishable  discord  subsisted  between  the  opposite  parties.  The 
Royalists  and  the  Republicans  lived  exclusively  with  each  other  :  The  officers 
of  Gharette  appeared  at  the  theatre  with  the  white  cockade;  though  he  him- 
self, who  had  so  often  rivalled  Goligny  in  war,  surpassed  him  in  prudence  and 
caution  during  peace.  Garefully  avoiding  every  menacing  or  hostile  expres- 
sion, he  was  yet  reserved  anli  circumspect  in  his  demeanour;  and  it  was 
evident  to  all,  that  though  anxious  to  avoid  an  immediate  rupture,  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the  accommodation.  The  members  of  the 
Gommittee  of  Public  Safety  were  impressed  with  the  same  conviction.  The 
answer  they  made  to  their  friends,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty, 
was, — "We  have  little  reliance  on  the  submission  of  Gharette;  but  we  are 
always  gaining  time,  and  preparing  the -means  of  crushing  him  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  revolt  (3).'* 

In  truth,  the  Republican  pride  had  too  good  reason  to  be  mortified  at 
this  treaty.  Gonquerors  of  all  their  other  enemies,  they  were  yet  seemingly 
humbled  by  their  own  subjects;  and  the  peasants  of  la  Vendee  had  extorted 
terms  which  the  Kings  of  Europe  had  in  vain  contended  for.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that  th&renewal  of  hostilities  in  this  district,  and  its  tragic  termination, 
was  owing  to  the  delusive  hopes  held  out  by,  and  ill-judged  assistance  of 
Great-Britain. 
Expedition  luduccd  by  the  flattering  accounts  of  the  emigrants,  the  British 
to  guiberon.  govemmeut  had  long  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent 
on  the  western  coast  of  France,  by  a  corps  of  those  expatriated  nobles,  whose 
fortunes  had  been  rendered  all  but  desperate  by  the  Revolution.  Its  success 
appeared  to  them  so  certain,  that  all  the  terrors  of  the  laws  against  the  emi- 
grants could  not  prevent  a  large  force  from  being  recruited  among  the  emi- 
grants in  England  and  Germany,  and  the -prisoners  of  war  in  the  British  pri- 
sons. They  judged,  perhaps  wisely,  that  as  the  expected  movement  was  to  be 

(1)  Jom.  vii.  26, 27,  29.  Lac.  xii.  302.*  (3)  Lac.  xii.  304.  Beauch.  iii.  241. 248. 

(2)  Lar.  xii.  303;  Beauch.  iii,  142,  143. 
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ivbolly  national,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  a  British  commander,  or  support  it  by  My  considerable  body^  of 
English  troops.  The  forces  embarked  consisted  of  six  thousand  emigrants  in 
the  pay  of  England,  a  regiment  of  artillerymen  from  Toulon,  and  they  car- 
ried with  them  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  equipages  and  arms, 
and  clothing  for  eighty  thousand  men.  They  were  divided  into  two  divisions; 
the 'first  commanded  by  Puisaye,  whose  representations  had  been  the  origin 
of  the  plan ;  and  the  second  by  the  Count  de  Sombreuil.  A  third  dkision  of 
English  troops  was  destined  to  support  the  two  first,  when  they  had  made 
go6d  their  landing  on  the  French  coast.  The  command  of  the  whole  was 
given  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  success, 
not  so  much  from  the  numerical  amount  of  the  forces  on  board,  as  the  illus- 
trious names  which  the  nobles  bore,  and  the  expected  co-operation  of  the 
Chouans  and  Vend^ens,  who  had  engaged,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  to  place  eighty  thousand  men  at  his  disposal  (i), 
s?a"Fi"ht«t  ^®  i^aval  affairs  of  the  French,  on  the  western  coast,  had  been 
.  Beiieisie.  SO  unfortuuate  as 'to  promise  every  facility  ta  the  invading  force. 
In  winter,  the  Brest  fleet,  in  obedience  to  the  positive  orders  of  government, 
put  to  sea;  but  its  raw  and  inexp^ienced  crews  were  totally  unable  to  face 
the  tempests,  which  kept  even  the  hardy  veterans  of  England  in  their  har- 
bours. The  squadron  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  five  ships  of  the  line  were 
lost,  and  the  remainder  so  much  damaged,  that  twelve  linc-of-battle  ships 
were  alone  able  in  June  to  put  to  sea.  This  fleet,  accompanied  by  thirteen 
ifrigates,  surprised  the  advanced-guard  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Comwallis,  near  Belleisle,  on  the  7th  June ;  but  such  was 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  Admiral,  that  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taitiing  a  running  fight  the  whole  day,  and  at  length  extricated  his  little 
squadron  without  any  loss,  from  the  fearful  odds  by  which  they  were  assailed. 
Six  days  afterwards.  Lord  Bridport,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  and 
eight  frigates,  hove  in  sight,  and,  after  two  day's  manoeuvring,  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  enemy  to  engage.  The  British  Admiral  bore  down  in  two 
columns  on  the  hostile  fleet,  who,  instead  of  awaiting  the  contest,  imme- 
diately fell  into  confusion,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  escape.  In  the  running 
fight  three  ships  of  the  line  were  captured  by  the  EngHsh,  and,  if  the  wind 
had  permitted  all  their  squadron  to  take  part  in  the  action,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have  been  taken  or  destroyed.  As 
it  was,  they  were  so  discomfited,  that  they  crowded  all  sail  till  they  reached 
the  harbour  of  Lorient,  and  made  no  attempt  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  ta  dispute  with  the  British  the  empire  of  the  seas  (2). 
the"EmN**'  ^^'^  brilHant  engagement  having  removed  all  obstacles  to  the 
granu'jn  expcditiou,  thc  three  divisions  of  the  emigrants  set.  sail^  and,  on 
Bay!**"'"  the  27th  appeared  in  Quiberon  Bay.  They  immediately  landed, 
to  the  amount  in  all  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Fort  of  Penthievre,  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  same  name,  and^  encouraged  by  the  success,  disembarked  all  the 
immense  stores  and  train  of  artillery,  which  were  intended  to  organize  the 
whole  Royalist  forces  of  the  West  of  France.  But  dissensions  immediately 
afterwards  broke  out  between  Puisaye  and  d^Hervilly,  neither  of  whom  was 

(1)  Jom.  vii.  135>  143.   Beancb.  iii.  419,  421.         (2)  Jom.  vii.    147.     Ann.  Reg.  1795,  p.  I38« 
Tfa.  tU.  454.  Beanch.iii.  431,  433.  Tb.  Yii,  457. 
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clearly  Invested  with  the  supreme  direction,  the  former  having  the  commaiid 
of  the  emigrants,  the  latter  of  the  British  forces.  At  the  same  time,  a  small 
force  detached  into  the  interior,  having  experienced  a  chec]^  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  into  the  peninsula  and  forts.  The  Ghouans,  indeed,  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  the  spot,  and  ten  thousand  of  these  brave  irregnlais 
were  armed  and  clothed  from  the  British  fleet;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  their  desultory  mode  of  fighting  was  altogether  unsuited  for  co-operation 
with  regular  forces;  and,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  encountered 
the  Republicans,  they  dispersed,  leaving  the  emigrants  exposed  to  the  whole 
shock  of  the  enemy.  This  check  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition; 
the  troops  were  all  crowded  into  the  peninsula,  and  lines  hastily  construeted 
to  defend  its  entrance;  and  it  was  determined  to  remain  on  the  defensiye; 
a  ruinous  policy  for  an  invading  force,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  of  exposiog 
ft  to  destruction  (i). 

Meanwhile,  an  inconceivable  degree  of  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Ifor* 
bihan,  and  all  along  the  western  coast  of  France.  The  appearance  of  a  few 
vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Quiberon  before  the  fleet  arrived^  filled  the  peasantry 
with  the  most  tumultuous  joy;  without  the  aid  of  couriers  or  telegraphs,  the 
intelligence  spread  in  a  few  hours  through  the  whole  province;  and  500,000 
individuals,  men,  women,  and  children,  spent  the  night  round  their  cottages, 
too  anxious  to  sleep,  and  listening  to  every  breeze  for  farther  information. 
One  of  their  chiefs,  d^Allegre,  embarked  on  board  a  fishing  vessel,  and 
reached  Lord  Comwallis's  vessel,  from  whom  he  received  a  liberal  supply  of 
powder,  which  was  openly  disembarked  on  the  coast.  Instantly  the  whole 
population  were  at  work;  every  hand  was  turned  towards  the  manufactore 
of  the  implements  of  war.  The  lead  was  stript  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
and  churches,  and  rapidly  converted  into  balls;  the  women  and  children 
made  cartridges  (2);  not  a  hand  was  idle;  universal  joy  prevailed;  the 
moment  of  deliverance  appeared  to  be  at  hand. 
J^Z  of    '^^^  intelligence  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  Royalist  forces  ex- 
hochlT*  °  cited  the  utmost  sensation  through  all  France,  and  demonstrated 
what  might  have  been  the  results  if  a  powerful  army,  capable  of  arresting 
the  Republicans  in  the  field,  had  been  thrown  into  the  western  proTinces, 
while  its  numerous  bands  were  organized  in  an  effective  manner.  Hoche 
immediately  took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  face  the  danger;  his  forces 
dew  iJT"      ^^^^  ^^  disposed  as  to  overawe  Brittany,  and  stifle  the  symptoms 
Bioekadrd.     of  insurrcction  which  m/inifested  themselves  in  that  extensiY* 
district,  while  he  himself,  having  collected  seven  thousand  men,  proceeded 
■jth  July.       to  the  attack  of  the  Peninsula  of  Quiberon.  On  the  7th  July,  he 
advanced  in  close  columns  to  the  lines,  and,  after  a  smart^action,  drove  the 
Royalists  back  in  confusion  to  the  intrenched  camp  which  they  had  formed 
near  Fort  Penthi^vre.    This  disaster  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the 
emigrants  and  Chouan  chiefs ;  mutually  exasperated,  they  accused  each 
other  of  the  bad  success  of  the  operations,  and  many  thousands  of  the  latter 
disbanded,  and  sought  to  escape  from  the  peninsula  (3). 

While  vigour  and  resolution  thus  characterized  all  the  operations  of  the 
Republicans,  disunion  and  misunderstanding  paralysed  the  immense  force 
which,  under  able  and  united  management,  might  have  been  placed  at  tbe 

(1)  Jom.  ▼ii.  153,  154.    Ann.  Reg.  17»5,  P.  71.         (3)  Th.  vii.  466.  473   Jom.  vii.  tiU  BctachJu- 
BMaeh.  iii.  4S3-455,  470.  Th.  vii.  460.  44St  146*  &4f . 

(9)  Beaoch.  iii.433,424. 
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dtspesal  of  the  Royalists.  The  Royalist  Committee  at  Paris,  either  ignoranl 
of,  or  determined  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Puisaye  on  the  coast,  sent 
instructions  to  Gbarette  and  the  Yenddens  in  LoWer*Poitou,  to  attempt  no 
movement  till  the  fleet  appeared  our  his  own  shores;  he,  in  consequence, 
renewed  his  treaty  with  the  Convention,  at  the  very  time  when  the  expe~ 
dition  was  appearing  off  Quiberon  Bay ;  and  refused  to  accept  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money,  which  Lord  Comwallis  tendered  to  enahle  him  to 
act  with  effect.  At  the  very  time  when  every  thing  depended  npon  unity  of 
action,  and  a  vigorous  demonstration  of  strength  in  the  outset,  the  Royalists 
of  Poiton>  Anjou,  Upper-Brittany,  and  Maine,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  inacti- 
vity by  the  Royalist  Committee,  while  the  emigrants  and  the  peasants  of  the 
Morbihan,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  real  force  of  the  insurgents,  sustained  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Republican  power  (1). 
'^JSreluia.  "^^^  misery  of  the  troops,  cooped  up  in  the  camp,  soon  became 
pera  «si  ua.  ^^^^^^^  Eighteen  thousand  men  found  themselves  shut  up  in  a 
comer  of  land,  without  tents  or  lodgings  of  any  sort  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather,  and  the  want  of  provisions  soon  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
discover  some  means  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, Puisaye,  whose  courage  rose  with  the  diflQculties  with  which  he  was  ' 
surrounded,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  blockade.  He  was  the 
more  encouraged  to  make  this  attempt  from  the  arrival  of  the  third  division 
tifh  jaiy.  of  the  expedition,  under  the  Count  de  Sombreuil,  with  the  best 
regiments  of  the  Royalists;  and  bearing  with  him  the  commission  to  himself 
as  commander-in-chief  of  thq  whole  Allied  Forces.  For  this  purpose,  four 
thousand  Chouans,  under  the  command  of  Tinteniac,  were  sent  by  sea  to  the 
point  of  St^ames,  to  attack  the  Republican  intrenchments  in  rear,  while 
Count  Vauhan,  with  three  thousand,  was  despatched  to  Carnac,  to  combine 
with  him  in  the  same  object,  and  Puisaye,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body,  as^ 
sailed  them  in  front  (1). 
litemp^sat  Notwithstaudiug  the  extensive  line,  embracing  twenty  leagues, 
thfchoiI?n  ^^^^  ^hich  this  attack  on  the  Republican  intrenchments  was  com- 
cbieci.**""  bined,  it  might  have  been  attended  with  success,  had  not  Tinte- 
niac, misled  by  orders  received  from  the  Royal  Committee  at  Paris,  been 
induced,  after  landing,  to  move  to  Elvin,  where  he  indeed  destroyed  a  Re- 
publican detachment,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  any  part  in  the  decisive 
action  which  ensued  in  the  Peninsula ;  while  Vauban,  repulsed  at  Carnac, 
was  compelled  to  re-embark  hi^  troops,  and  came  back  only  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  rout  of  the  main  body  of  the  Royalists.  Meanwhile,  Puisaye,  ignorant 
of  these  disasters,  marched  out  of  his  camp,  at  daybreak  on  the  16th,  at  the 
bead  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  gallant  men,  and  advanced  towards  the 
j«iy  i6.  enemy.  The.  Republicans  fell  back  at  his  approach  to  their  intrench- 
ments; and  a  distant  discharge  of  musketry  made  the  Royalists  believe  that 
Tinteniac  and  Yauban  had  already  begun  the  attack  in  the  rear,  and  that  the 
decisive  moment  was  come.  Full  of  joy  and  hope,  Puisaye  gave  the  signal  for 
the  assault,  and  the  emigrant  battalions  advanced  with  the  utmost  intrepidity 
to  the  foot  of  the  redoubts ;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached  them  when  several 
masked  batteries  opened  a  terrible  fire  of  grape,  a  shower  of  musketry  from 
above  mowed  down  their  ranks,  while  the  strength  of  the  works  in  front 
rendered  any  farther  advance  impossible.  The  expected  attack  in  the  rear 

(1)  Bvaucli.  iu.4S0— 402.  (2)  Jom.  vil.  157—160.  Bewcb.ili.  47|— 4SI. 
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never  appeared,  the  Royaiists  were  exposed  alone  to  the  devastating  6re  of 
the  iBtrenchments,  and  after  sustaining  it  for  some  time  with  firmness,  Pui< 
saye,  seeing  that  the  expected  diversion  had  not  taken  place,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  retreat.  It  was  soon  converted  into  a  ront  hy  the  Republican  cavalry, 
which  issued  with  fury  out  of  their  lines,  and  threw  the  retiring  columns 
into  disorder  (1) :  d^Hervilly  was  killed,  and  the  assailants  driven  back  with 
such  vehemence  to  the  fort,  that,  but  for  the  fire  of  the  English  cruisers,  they 
would  have  entered  it  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives. 
They  are  This  bloody  rcpulso  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  Royalists.  Tinte- 
repuued.  ^^^^^  retumiug  from  his  unfortunate  digression  to  Elvin,  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  on  the  following  day,  was  encountered  and  killed,  after 
the  dispersion  of  his  forces,  by  a  light  column  of  the  Republicans.  On  the 
'"ly  <7-  same  day  Sombreuil  disembarked  his  forces,  but  they  arrived  in 
the  fort  only  in  time  to  share  in  the  massacre  which  was  approaching.  Hoche, 
resolved  not  to  let  the  Royalists  recover  from  their  consternation,  determined 
to  storm  the  fort  by  escalade,  without  going  through  a  regular  siege.  On  the 
jBiy  JO.  night  of  the  20th  July  the  Republicans  advanced  in  silence  along 
Storminf  ^jjg  gjiQ^e,  whilc  thc  roar  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  a  violent 
fn^rea^b.  ^^^^y  prevcuted  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  from  being  heard  ia 
ments.  tho  fort.  A  division,  under  Menaye,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
in  order  to  get  round  the  rocks  on  which  the  redoubts  were  erected,  while 
Hoche  himself  advanced  with  the  main  body  to  .escalade  the  ramparts  in  front. 
Menaye  advanced  in  silence  with  the  water  up  to  the  shoulders  of  his  grena- 
diers, and  though  many  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  a  sufficient  number 
got  through  the  perilous  pass  to  ascend  and  Inount  the  rocky  ascent  of  the 
fort  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  Meanwhile  the  garrison,  confident  in  their 
numbers,  were  reposing  in  fancied  security,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  walls 
discovered  a  long  moving  shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  works.  The  alarm  was 
instantly  given ;  the  cannon  fired  on  the  living  mass,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Hoche,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  unexpected  discharge,  were^ling  into  confa- 
sion  and  preparing  to  fly,  when  a  loud  shout  from  the  other  side  announced 
the  success  of  the  escalading  party  under  Menaye,  and  the  light  of  the  can- 
nons showed  them  the  tricolor  flag  flying  on  the  highest  part  of  the  fort.  At 
this  joyful  sight  the  Republicans  returned  with  fury  to  the  chaise,  the  walls 
were  quickly  scaled,  and  the  Royalists  driven  from  their  posts  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that  a  large  park  of  artillery  placed  in  one  of  the  most  advanced 
quarters  was  abandoned  (2). 

Meanwhile,  Puisaye  and  Yauban,  who  were  awakened  by  the  noise,  made 
ineffectual  efforts  .to  rally  the  fugitives  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible; terror  had  seized  every  heart;  emigrants,  Ghouans,  men  and  women, 
rushed  in  confusion  towards  the  beach,  while  Hoche,  vigorously  following  np 
They  are  hls  succoss,  was  dd  viug  them  before  him  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
th^sea'and  Elevcu  huudrcd  brave  men,  the  remains  of  the  emigrant  legions, 
capitulate.  |n  ygju  formed  their  ranks,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be 
led  back  to  regain  the  fort.  Puisaye  had  gone  on  board  the  English  squadron, 
in  order  to  put  in  safety  his  correspondence,  which  would  have  compro- 
mised almost  the  whole  of  Rrittany,  and  the  young  and  gallant  Sombreuil 
could  only  draw  up  his  Httle  corps  on  the  last  extremity  of  the  sand,  while 

(1)  Th.  vii.  481— 48S.  Jom.  \u.  |57— 159.  (a)  Jom.  tu.  t«2— 166.  Th. rii.  4«8— 490.  Ij^i 
Beauch.  m.  495^499.  xii.  842,  343.  BMack.  iii.  909. 517. 
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the^urroundiiig  waves  w€re  filled  with  unfortunate  fugitive?,  striving,  amidst 
loud  cries,  and  showers  of  balls,  to  gain  the  fishing  barks  which  hovered  in 
the  distance  (1).  Many  of  these  boats  sunk  from  the  crowds  which  filled  them, 
and  seven  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in  that  way.  The  English  fleet, 
from  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  was  unable  to  approach  the  shore,  and  the 
remains  of  the  emigrants  were  supported  only  by  the  fire  of  an  Engli^  cor- 
vette which  swept  the  beach.  At  length  the  Republicans,  penetrated  with  ad- 
miration for  the  noble  conduct  of  their  enemies,  called  out  to  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  and  Som- 
breuil,  with  generous  devotion,  stipulated  that  the  soldiers  should  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  emigrants  allowed  to  embark,  without  providing 
any  thing  for  his  own  personal  safety  (2).  The  capitulation  was  agreed  to  by 
Humbert  and  the  officers  present,  though  Hoche  was  not  implicated  in  it;  and 
upon  its  assurance  an  officer  was  despatched  through  the  surf,  who,  with 
.  great  difficulty,  reached  the  corvette,  and  stopped  its  destructive  fire  (3).  The 
wretched  fugitives,  numbers  of  whom  were  women,  who  had  crowded  round 
this  last  band  of  their  defenders,  now  rushed  in  despair  into  the  waves,  deem- 
ing instant  destruction  preferable  to  the  lingering  torments  awaiting  them 
from  their  conquerors;  from  the  beach,  the  Repubhcans  fired  at  their  heads, 
while  many  of  the  Royalist  officers  in  despair,  fell  on  their  swords,  and  others 
had  their  hands  cut  off  in  clinging  to  the  boats  which  were  already  loaded 
with  fugitives.  Though  numbers  were  drowned,  yet  many  were  saved  by  the 
skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  boats  of  the  British  fleet,  who  advanced  to  their 
assistance  (4).  One  of  the  last  boats  which  approached  the  British  squadron 
contained  the  Duke  of  Levis,  severely  woundedl  Such  was  the  multitude 
which  crowded  the  shore,  that  the  British  boats  were  compelled  to  keep  off 
for  fear  of  being  sunk  by  the  numbers  who  rushed  into  them.  "  Approach," 
exckimed  the  French  to  the  boatmen,  "  we  ask  you  only  to  take  up  our  com- 
mander, who  is  bleeding  to  death."  The  ensign-bearer  of  the  regiment  of 
Hervilly  added,  "  Only,  save  my  standard  and  i  die  content :  "  iwth  heroic 
self-devotion  they  handed  up  their  leader  and  standard,  and  returned  to  the 
Republican  fire,  which  speedily  sent  them  ho  the  bottom. 

Tallieuy  whom  the  Convention  had  sent  down  with  full  power,,  as  Com- 
missioner of  government  to  Quiberon  Bay,  made  an  atrocious  use  of  this 
victory,  and  stained  with  ineffaceable  disgrace  the  glory  of  his  triumph  over 
Hobespierre.  In  defiance  of  the  verbal  capitulation  entered  into  with  the 
Royalists  by  Humbert  and  the  officers  engaged  in  the  combat,  he  caused  the 
the  emigrant  prisoners,  eight  hundred  in  number,  to  be  conveyed  to  Auray, 
where  they  were  confined  in  the  churches,  which  had  been  converted  into 
Atrocious  temporary  prisons,  while  he  himself  repaired  to  Pari$,  where,  by  a 
'theilli^b.  cruel  report,  he  prevailed  upon  the  government  to  disregard  the 
^'"^'     .   capitulation,  and  bathe  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  noblest  men 

(1)  Tb.  vii.   493.    Lac.  xii.  343.    Paisaye^  vi.     tioa  with  tKe  general  of  the  enemy.    Many  of  his 
j'  .  officers,  more  accustomed  to  the  treachery  of  the 

(2)  Jom.  vii.   171.  f..ac.  xii.  350      Beauch.  iii.  treachery  of  the  Republicans,  refused  to  trust  to 
509,  520,  521 ,  522.  their  promises,  and  declared,  that  they  would  rather 

(3)  Humbert  advanced  with  the  white  flag,  and  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  •«  What,"  said  Sombrcuil, 
*3id  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  linei  "  do  you  not  believe  the  word  of  a  Frenchman  ?"— 
^'Lay  down  your  arms;  surrender;  the  prisoners  "The  faith  of  the  Republicans,"  said  Laulivy,  "i» 
•hall  be  spared  "  At  the  same  time  he  asked  a  con-  so  well  known  to  me,  that  1  will  engage  we  shall  all 
ferencewith  the  Royalist  general;  Sombreuilad-  be  sacrificed."  Ilia  prophecy  proved  too  true. 
Tanced«  and  after  a  few  miimtes  conversation  with  (4)  Lac.  xii.  350.  Jom.  Vii.-IGS,  J09.  Th,  vii. 
''le  llepublican,  returned  to  his  own  troops  and  493*  Beauch.  iii.  526i  Si27' 

colled  out  aloud,  that  he  had  a  greed,  oa  a  capitula- 
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in  Jranee.  ^^The  emigrants,''  said  he,  ^^  that  yile  assemblage  of  niffi^iS) 
sustained  by  Pitt,  those  exeerable  authors  of  all  our  disasters,  hare  beea 
driven  into  the  waves  by  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Bepublic;  but  the  wave 
have  thrown  than  back  upon  the  sword  of  the  law.  In  vain  have  they  seat 
forward  some  flags  of  truce  to  obtain  conditions;  what  legal  bond  can  exist 
between  us  and  rebels,  if  it  be  not  that  of  vengeance  and  death?''  In  pur- 
suance of  this  advice  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  prisoners  shoald  be 
put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  brave  Hoche,  who  exerted 
himself  for  the  side  of  mercy  (1). 
da'^/^n?"'  T^®  unfortunate  men  were  soon  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
i>«>t^hof the  them;  and  their  conduct  in  the  last  extremity  reflected  as  maeli 
p^^!^^'  honour  on  the  Aoyalist,  as  their  murder  did  disgrace  on  the 
Republican  cause.  The  ministers  of  religion  penetrated  into  those  asylums  of 
approaching  death,  and  the  Christian  faith  supported  the  last  hours  of  their 
numerous  inmates.  An  old  priest,  covered  with  rags  and  filth,  one  of  the  few 
who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Republicans,  conveyed  its  consolatioiis  to 
the  numerous  captives;  and  they  joined  with  him  in  the  last  offices  of  reli- 
gion. Their  last  prayers  were  for  their  King,  their  country,  and  the  pardon  of 
their  enemies.  To  the  executioners  they  gave  the  garments  which  werestdl 
at  their  disposal.  Such  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  touching spec^ 
tacle,  that  even  the  Republican  soldiers,  who  had  been  brought  up  withoBt 
any  sort  of  religious  impressions,  were  moved  to  tears,  and  joined,  uncovered, 
in  the  ceremonies  which  they  then  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  hid 
witnessed  (2). 

When  brought  before  the  military  commission,  Sombreuil  disdained  tt 
mal^e  any  appeal  in  favour  of  himself;  but  asserted,  in  the  most  solemn  taaSj 
that  the  capitulation  had  guaranteed  the  lives  of  his  followers,  and  that  their 
execution  was  a  crime  which  neither  God  nor  man  would  pardon.  When  led 
out  to  execution,  he  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged;  and  when  desired M 
kn^el  down  to  receive  the  fatal  discharge,  replied,  after  fi  mom^st's  reikdioii, 
^^  I  will  do  so ;  but  I  bend  one  knee  to  my  God,  and  another  to  my  severe^." 
The  other  victims  who  were  led  fbrth  insisted  in  such  vehement  terms  on  the 
capitulation,  that  the  Republican  officers  were  obliged  to  give  them  a  respite; 
but  the  Convention  refused  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  tbey 
were  all  ordered  for  execution.  Seven  hundred  and  eleven  perished  wilbi 
constancy  worthy  of  a  happier  fate ;  the  remainder  were  suffered  to  escape  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  soldiers  who  were  intrusted  with  their  massacre,  md 
the  humanity  of  the  commissioner  who  succeeded  Tallien  in  the  command. 
These  atrocious  scenes  took  place  in  a  meadow  near  Auray,  still  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  it  is  termed  the  field  of 
martyrs  (3). 
Rapid  d«.  The  broken  remains  of  the  Qoiberon  expedition  were  landed  in  the 
Ro?«u/t***''  Isle  bf  Houat,  where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  an  expediiioa 
weTo?'"**  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  from  England,  which  took  pos- 
Prance.  scssiou  of  thc  Isle-Dicu,  and  where  the  Count  d'Artois  assumed  the 
command.  The  insurgents  of  la  Vendee,  under  Charette,  marched  in  thrw 
columns  to  the  Sables  d'OIonne  to  join  the  expedition;  but  so  rapid  and  deei* 
sive  were  the  measures  of  Hoche,  that  they  were  soon  assailed  by  a  superior 

(1)  Uc.  zii.  85S.    Beanch.  ui.  530.   Jam«Tii.         (3)  Uc.  xii.  35d»  3Sa.   Beaacb.  iii.  532»  S9^ 
170.  Join.  Til.  171. 

(2)  Uc*  xii.  SStf*  Betach«  iii.  529«  530,  $39. 
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foroe,  and  ecmrpelled  to  seek  safety  by  separating  in  the  forest  of  Aizenay. 
Several  partial  insurrections  at  the  same  time  broke  out  in  Brittany ;  but  from 
want  of  coneert  among  the  Royalist  chiefs,  they  eame  to  nothing.  Soon  aft^, 
t&e  English  expedition  not  having  met  with  the  expected  co-operation  aban- 
doned Isle-Dieu,  which  was  found  to  be  totally  unserviceable  as  a  naval 
station,  and  returned  with  the  Count  d^Artois  to  Great-Britain.  From  that 
moment  the  affairs  of  the  Royalists  rapidly  declined  in  all  the  Western  Pro- 
vlncies;  the  efforts  of  the  Ghouans  and  Yend^ens  were  confined  to  an  incon* 
siderable  guerilla  warfare;  and  it  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  succeeding 
year  by  the  great  army,  and  able  dispositions  of  Hoehe,  whom  the  Directory 
invested,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  with  the  supreme  command.  It  is  pain* 
fill  to  reflect  how  different  nright  have  been  the  issue  of  the  compaign  had 
Gjeat-Britain  really  put  forth  its  strength  in  the  contest;  and  instead  of 
Unding  a  few  thousand  men  on  a  coast  bristling  with  bayonets,  sent  thirty 
thousand  men  to  make  head  against  the  Republicans,  till  the  Royalist  forces 
were  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  field  with  regular  troops  (1). 
w»r  on  the    Tho  situation  of  the  armies  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier 
Buae.       remained  the  same  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign ;  but 
their  strength  and  efficiency  had  singularly  diminished  during  the  severe 
winter  and  spring  which  followed.  Moreau  had  received  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  North,  encamped  in  Holland;  Jourdan,  that  of  the  Samln^e  and 
Meuse,  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  near  Gologne ;  Pichegru,  that  of  the  army  of 
Ektrfme        tho  Rhinc,  cantoned  from  Mayence  to  Strasburg.   But  all  these 
KnTd^Hlfs^    forces  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  penury,  from  the  fall  of  the  paper 
?!ibijcam"on  mouey,  lu  whic*h  their  pay  was  received;  and  totally  destitute  of 
m  Rhin*.     the  equipments  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  campaign.  They  had 
neither  caissons,  nor  horses,  nor  magazines;  the  soldiers  were  almost  naked, 
and  the  generals  even  frequently  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  from  the 
failure  of  the  eight  francs  a-month,  in  silver,  which  formed  the  inconsida*able, 
but  necessary  supplement  to  their  paper  salaries.  Those  who  were  sutioned 
in  foreign  countries,  contrived  indeed,  by  contributions  upon  the  vanquished, 
fl>  supply  the  deficiency  of  their  nominal  pay;  and  the  luxury  in  which  they 
lived,  formed  a  strange  and  painful  contrast  to  the  destitute  situation  of  their 
brethren  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  Jourdan  had  neither  a  bridge  equipage 
to -enable  him  to  cross  the  Rhine,  nor  a  sufficiency  of  horses  to  move  his 
artillery  and  baggage;  Kl^ber,  in  front  of  Mayenee,  bad  not  a  quarter  of  the 
artillery  or  stores  necessary  for  the  siege  of  the  place.  Discipline  had  relaxed 
with  the  long-continued  sufferings  of  the  soldiers;  and  the  inactivity,  con- 
sequent on  such  a  state  of  destitution,  had  considerably  diminished  their 
military  spirit.  Multitudes  had  taken  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  authority 
following  the  iall  of  Robespierre,  to  desert  and  return  to  their  homes;  and 
the  government,  so  far  from  being  able  to  bring  them  back  to  their  colours, 
were  not  even  able  to  levy  conscripts  in  the  interior,  to  supply  their  place. 
Numbers  resorted  to  Paris,  where  the  Gonvention  were  happy  to  form  them 
into  battalions,  for  their  own  protection  against  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins. 
Soon  the  intelligence  spread  that  the  deserters  were  undisturbed  in  the 
interior;  and  this  extended  the  contagion  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  short 
time  a  fourth  of  the  effective  force  had  returned  to  their  homes.  The  soldiers 
thought  they  had  done  enough  for  their  country  when  they  had  repelled  the 

(0  Btsttch.  iii.  S40»  aadl  it,  M.    Mig.  U.  402.  Th.  vii.  483.  htm.  vii.  (i6»2M«  249. 
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enemy  from  its  frontiers,  and  adranced  its  standards  to  the  Rhine;  the  goM- 
rals,  doubtful  of  their  authority,  did  not  venture  to  take  severe  measvrQ 
with  the  refractory;  and  those  who  remained,  discounted  by  the  loss  of » 
great  a  number  of  their  comrades,  felt  that  depression  whidi  is  the  sanA 
forerunner  of  defeat  (i ) . 

State  of  the  The  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  having  made  the  greatest  efferts 
•  /urlnin."*'  duriug  the  winter  to  reinforce  their  armies,  and  not  having  as  yt( 
experienced  any  part  of  the  exhaustion  which  extraordinary  exertion  liii 
brought  on  the  Republican  iorces,  were  in  a  much  better  state,  both  in  poiH 
of  numbers,  discipline,  and  equipment.  Including  the  contingents  of  Swdii 
and  Bavaria,  their  forces  on  the  Rhine  had  been  raised  to  130,000  men;  vUk 
the  French  forces  on  the  same  frontier,  though  nominally  amounting  lo 
370,000  men,  could  only  muster  144,450  in  the  field  (2).  But  such  was  die 
state  of  destitution  of  these  forces,  that  the  cavalry  was  almost  completelj 
dismounted ;  and  Jourdan  could  nojt  move  a  few  marches  from  his  suppJiO) 
until  he  got  twenty-five  thousand  horses  for  the  service  of  his  artillery  (3).' 

The  Rhine,  that  majestic  stream,  so  long  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  «-   j 
pire,  separated  the  contending  armies  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean.  The  lin|ie- 
rialists  alone  had  the  advantage  arising  from  the  possession  of  Hayence.  Ihit 
bulwark'  of  the  empire  had  been  put  into  the  best  possible  state  of  defence,   ^ 
and  gave  the  Allies  the  means  of  making  an  irruption  with  security  np(i 
June  H,  179&.  the  left  bank.  Notwithstanding  this  great  advantage,  such  was  Ik 
tilu'iftoe    consternation  produced  by  their  former  reverses,  that  theyie- 
AiiiM.*'    *    mained  inactive  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  till  the  end  of  JoK, 
Imbo^urg!"''    when  Marshal  Bender,  having  exhausted  all  his  means  of  snbaA- 
ence  and  seeing  no  hope  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  importat 
fortress  of  Luxembourg  to  the  Republican  generals  (4).  Ten  thousand  mea, 
and  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  .on  this  occasion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ae 
victors. 
Secret  Ne.     Wbilc  thc  Imperialists  were  thus  allowing  the  bulwark  of  ^ 
f/tween"*    Lower-Rhiue  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Prince  i^ 
?i?rK"Ai.  Cond^,  on  the  Upper-Rhine,  was  engaged  in  a  negotiation,  ^ 
lies.  which  he  hoped  to  procure  the  frontier  ^rtresses  of  Alsace  for  tiv 

Bourbon  Princes.  This  Prince,  whose  little  corps  formed  part  of  the  left  «iV 
of  the  Austrian  army,  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  naieeiB- 
tents  in  Alsace;  and  from  them  he  learned  that  Pichegru  was  nai altogdkff 
inaccessible  to  negotiation.  In  fact,  this  illustrious  man  was,  on  msaj^' 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  402.   Tb.  ^ii.  434.  Jom.  Tii.  56,  58*     the  coinrneacement  of  the  campaign  was  m  bO^ 
St.-Cyr,  iii.  31 ,  34,  4 1 ,  50.  in  effective  troops,  dedactiug  the  JtUntof^* 

(3)  The  distribution  ol  the  Republiciui  forces  at     sick  [  Jom.  vii.  SS*] : 

Active.  GarriMds.  eta*-  'fj^ 

Iforlh 67,910  29,000  U'S 

Sambre  and  Mense,      .......  87.630  66,000  11*>fJ" 

Bhine  and  MoseUe, 56.820  96,800  <M{2* 

Alps 14,000  4,800  «^ 

Italy, 27,500  24,000  •** 

Eastern  Pyrenees,    ........  43,2«0     '  4.000  W-J 

Western  do 33,780  ft,000  »*^ 

West, 42,000  »  JfJJ 

Shores  of  Brittany 51,000  »  ^^ 

Cherbdorg, 26,000  .    »  g*'*L 

449,930  229,000 

(3)  Join.  vii.  36>  59.  St..Cyr,  iil.  33,  (4)  Thi  vti.  481.  Jow.  via.  61. 
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counts,  discontented  both  with  his  own  situation  and  that  of  the  country. 
Like  Dumourier  and  La  Fayette,  he  had  been  horror-struck  with  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Convention,  and  saw  no  hope  of  permanent  amendment  in  the 
weak  and  disunited  government  which  had  succeeded  it;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  state  of  destitution  to  which  in  common  With  all  the  army  he  was 
reduced  by  the  fall  of  the  assignats,  in  which  their  pay  was  received  ren- 
dered him  discontented  with  a  government  which  made  such  returns  to' great 
patriotic  services.  During  all  the  extremities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  Piche- 
gru  and  his  army,  instead  of  obeying  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the  Dictators 
bad  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  furnish  the  means  of  escape  to  their 
victims.  He  had  nobly  refused  to  execute  the  inhuman  decree,  which  forbade 
the  Republican  soldiers  to  make  prisoners  of  the  English  troops.  His  soldiers 
after  the  conquest  of  Holland,  had  set  a  rare  example  of  discipline;  and  the 
sway  he  had  acquired  over  them  was  such  as  to  prevent  all  the  license  and 
insubordination  which  had  followed  the  conquest  of  Flanders  by  the  forces 
of  Dumouriez.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing  was  more  natural  or  more 
laudable,  than  that  the  same  General  who  had  secured  the  independence  of 
his  country  by  his  arms,  should  strive  to  establish  its  internal  prosperity,  by 
the  restoration  of  a  constitutional  throne ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Gonde  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object.  The  Republican  historians  allege  that  his  fidelity  was  shaken  by  dif- 
ferent motives;  that  his  passion  for  pleasure  was  restrained  by  the  elusory 
nature  of  his  pay,  which,  although  nominally  four  thousand  francs  a-month 
was,  in  reality,  only  one  hundred  francs,  from  the  depreciation  of  the  assi- 
gnats, and  that  he  yielded  to  the  offer  of  a  marshaFs  baton,  the  government 
of  Alsace,  a  pension  of  200,000  francs,  the  chateau  and  park  of  Chambold, 
and  a  million  in  silver.  No  decisive  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  on  the 
subject;  but  it  is  certain  that,  after  six  months  consumed  in  mysterious  com- 
munication, Pichegru  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  prepared  to  obey,  the 
orders  of  the  Gonvention,  by  commencing  the  campaign  (1). 

[hri'Ii?**'  Wurmser,  to  whom  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  intrusted  the  com- 
trianson  the  maud  of  its  forccs  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  remained  till  the  beginning 
RhiS.       of  September  without  taking  any  step.  Mutually  afraid,  the  hostile 
armies  occupied  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine,  without  making  any  move- 
ment to  disquiet  each  other.  His  forces,  including  garrisons,  amounted  to 
eighty  thousand  men ;  while  those  of  Glairfait,  including  the  same  species  of 
force,  were  ninety-six  thousand.  The  formidable  state  of  defence  in  which 
Mayence  had  been  placed,  left  no  hope  of  reducing  it  without  a  regular  siege; 
while  a  squadron  of  gun-boats  on  the  Rhine  gave  the  Allies  the  command 
both  of  that  stream  and  of  the  numerous  islands  which  lay  on  its  bosom  (2). 
ciS!  rtiJ"  Jourdan,  having  at  length  procured  the  necessary  bridge  equi- 
Ji!*'-       P3ge,  prepared  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
t79^*  '      On  the  6th  of  that  month  he  effected  the  passage  without  any 
serious  opposition,  at  Eichelcamp,  Neuwied,  and  Dusseldorf,  and  compelled 
the  garrison  of  the  latter  town  to  capitulate.  After  repulsing  the  Austrian 
corps  in  that  vicinity,  he  advanced  slowly  towards  the  Lahn,  and  established 
Sept.  20.       himself  on  that  stream  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Meanwhile  Piche- 
gru, in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  government,  crossed  the  Upper  Rhine  at 

(1)  Th.  Til.  441.  Lac.  xiii.  86.  J01D4  Tii.  6%  67«        (2)  Jom.  vii.  179.  St.-Cyr,  iii,  96,  97. 
St-Cyr,  iii.  69, 71,  7S. 
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Manheiin,  and,  by  the  terrors  of  a  bombardment,  compelled  that  important 
city,  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germany,  to  capitulate.  This  unex- 
pected event  threatened  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  war ;  for  Pichegru,  now 
securely  based  on  the  Rhine,  seemed  equafly  in  a  situation  to  combine  with 
Jourdan  for  a  general  attaclc  on  the  Allied  Forces,  or  to  direct  his  arms  to  the 
D«frmiT«  reduction  of  Mayence.  -Alarmed  by  these  successes,  the  Austrian 
^''tf^AM?  Generals  made  the  most  prudent  dispositions  which  could  have 
^**^  been  adopted  to  arrest  the  enemy:  Glairfait,  unable,  after  the  ioM 
s^<*  n«  of  Manheim,  to  defend  the  line  of  the  LAhn,  abandoned  his  posi* 
tion  on  that  river,  and  fell  back  behind  the  Mein ;  while  Jourdad,  following 
his  opponent,  and  leaving  a  division  before  Ehrenbreitstein,  descended  into 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Mein,  and  invested  Mayence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  same  time  that  Pichegru  was  debouching  from  Manheim  (i). 
Abi««ii4  In  these  critical  circumstances,  Gairfait  displayed  a  degree  of  vi- 
m!LT4  of  gour  and  ability,  which  led  to  the  most  important  results.  Rein- 
Qairfait.  forced  by  fifteen  thousand  Hungarian  recruits,  that  able  General 
deemed  himself  in  a  situation  to  resume  the  offensive;  and,  accumulating  hit 
forces  on  his  own  right,  he  succeeded,  by  a  skilful  march,  in  turning  the 
French  left,  and  forcing  them  to  fall  back  into  a  situation  where  they  bad  the 
enemy  in  their  front,  and  the  Rhine  in  their  rear.  Jourdan  was  now  in  the 
most  perilous  position;  his  communications  being  threatened,  his  flank 
turned,  and  his  rear  resting  on  a  great  river,  exposed  his  army  to  destroctiofi 
in  the  event  of  defeat.  To  avert  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  army  a  century 
before  at  Turin,  no  other  course  remained  but  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mayence, 
and  fall  with  his  whole  forces  on  Glairfait,  who  was  now  in  communication 
with  Wurroser,  or  to  abandon  all  his  positions,  and  re-cross  the  Rhine.  The 
disorganized  state  of  his  army  rendered  the  latter  project,  afterwards  so  ably 
practised  by  Napol^n  before  Mantua,  impracticable ;  and  therefore  be  com- 
menced his  retreat.  It  was  conducted  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  cannon,  men, 
and  horses,  arrived  pell-mell  at  the  bridges  over  the  Rhine,  and  hardly  fifty 
men  of  any  corps  were  to  be  found  together  when  they  regained  the  right 
bank.  The  loss  in  men  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  moral  consequences  of 
the  retrograde  movement  were  equivalent  to  a  severe  defeat.  Had  Glairfait 
been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  a  great  and  decisive  blow  might  have  been 
struck ;  for  General  Marceau,  to  whom  the  blockade  of  Ehrenbreitstein  bad 
been  intrusted,  having  burned  his  flotilla  when  he  raised  the  siege,  some  of 
the  burning  vessels  were  carried  down  by  the  stream  to  Neuwied,  where  they 
set  fire  to  the  bridge^stablished  at  that  place,  which  was  speedily  consomed. 
Richer  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  who  had  not  as  yet  repassed,  was 
now  in  a  desperate  situation ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Allies  were  igno- 
rant of  the  accident,  and  Glairfait  about  the  same  time  relinquished  the 
pursuit  and  drew  his  forces  towards  Mayence  (2),  where  he  meditated  opera- 
tions, which  soon  produced  the  most  important  results. 
Suddenly  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  French  left  wing,  this  intrepid 
^^  •^  General,  turned  by  forced  marches  to  Mayence,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  corps,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  issued  oat  by  ^ 
▼eral  columns  to  attack  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  These  lines,  wheie 

(I)  Jom.  Yii.  10.  Tonl.  V.  ai4.  S^Cyr,  ui,  105,        (2)  Toul.  ▼.  3l4.  310.   Joa.  tU.  SOMB-  *•* 
<10.  Cyr,  iii.  150i  150, 180, 193. 
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2i  uS2*       remains  still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  were  of  im* 
niuDdMtyenee.  mense  extent,  and  required  an  army  for  their  defence.    The 
French  army  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  in  their  construction,  and  they  were 
garrisoned  by  thirty  thousand  men.  The  secret  of  the  march  of  the  Imperial 
army  had  been  so  well  preserved,  that  the  besiegers  were  first  apprised  of 
their  arrival  by  the  sight  of  the  formidable  columns  which  advanced  to  storm 
their  intrenchments.  The  Imperialists  advanced  in  three  columns,  and  in 
Bdmirable  order,  to  the  assault ;  and  such  was  the  consternation  of  the  Repub- 
licans, that  they  abandoned  the  first  line  almost  without  opposition.  Such 
an  event  is  generally  decisive  of  the  result  in  the  defence  of  intrenchments, 
because  the  defenders  are  thunderstruck  by  seeing  their  redoubts  forced  in 
any  quarter,  and,  instead  of  thinking  of  driving  back  the  enemy  as  in  the 
open  field,  betake  themselves  to  a  precipitate  flight.  So  it  proved  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  measures  of  the  Austrians  were  so  well  taken,  that 
the  French  found  themselves  assailed  in  all  quarters  at  once;  they  made  for 
some  time  an  obstinate  defence  in  the  second  line,  but  at  length,  perceiving 
that  they  were  turned  by  other  forces  which  had  crossed  below  Mayence,  they 
fell  into  confusion,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Their  loss  in  this  brilliant  affair 
was  three  thousand  men,  and  the  whole  artillery,  magazines,  and  stores, 
which  they  had  collected  with  so  much  care  for  the  siege  of  the  bulwark  of 
Germany.  This  attack  on  the  part  of  Clairfait  was  combined  with  other  ope- 
othor '        rations  along  the  whole  line,  from  Coblentz  to  Manheim.  On  the 
«iwg*V^'     same  day  on  which  it  took  place,  an  island,  which  the  Republi* 
BiTiT.         ^ijg  iia^j  fortified  a  league  above  Coblentz,  was  captured,  with  two 
battalions  which  composed  its  garrison ;  and  by  this  success,  which  rendered 
the  evacuation  of  the  t6te  du  pont  of  Neuwied  unavoidable,  they  were  en- 
tirely driven  below  Mayence  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time, 
Wurmser  attacked  and  carried  the  t^te  du  pont  erected  by  Pichegru  on  the 
Neckar;  and  this  success,  coupled  with  the  great  blow  struck  by  Clairfait, 
Oct.  Si.        compelled  Pichegru  to  retire  behind  the  Pfrim,  which  was  not  ac- 
complished without  the  utmost  confusion.  The  small  number  of  troops  which 
Clairfait  had  brought  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  alone  saved  the  Repub- 
licans on  this  occasion  from  the  greatest  disasters  (1). 
ReptibiicaM  Pichegru  had  left  a  garrison  ten  thousand  strong  in  Manheim,  and 
fronfbrfore  ^^^  posltiou  which  hc  had  occupied  enabled  him  to  communicate 
Maoheim.    ^j^ji  ^jj^  placc  by  his  right  flank.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect 
^ow  9.         its  reduction  as  long  as  this  communication  was  preserved  open, 
the  Austrians  resolved  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  position.   For  this 
purpose,  Clairfait  was  reinforced  with  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  army 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  he  immediately  made  preparations  for  an  attack.  It 
Hov.  lo.        took  place  on  the  following  day,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
the  Republicans  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Pfrim,  and  retire 
behind  the  Elsbach,  leaving  Manheim  to  its  own  resources  (2). 

While  these  important  events  were  going  forward  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
Jourdan,  with  his  defeated  and  discouraged  force,  was  suffering  the  most 
cruel  perplexity  on  the  Lower.  His  army  was  with  difficulty  reorganized, 
and  put  in  a  condition  for  active  service ;  and  the  Directory  having  meanwhile 
succeeded  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  Carnot  transmitted  to  him  the  most  pressing 

(1)  Toul.  V.  330»  332.    Jom.  vii,  3ft3,  2i9.  St.-        (2)  Toal.  v.  324.    Th.  vui.  9»»  St.-Cyr,  iU.  210# 
C7r.iU.200,3M.  219. 
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orders  to  advance  to  the  succour  of  Manheim,  which  was  now  severely  pressed 
a6ui  Not.      by  the  Austrians.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  November,  he  put 
himself  in  motion  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  the 
Natre,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dreadful  weather ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  in 
Manheim       vaiu.   Thc  ccutral  position  of  Clairfajt  and  Wurmser,  both  covered 
capitttiates.     ^jjg  g|ggg  ^^f  Manhcim,  and  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Republican 
astb  Nov.      armies ;  the  defiles  by  which  a  communication  could  have  been 
maintained,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  and  after  several  on- 
successful  attacks,  Jourdan  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  leaving  Manheim  to  its 
fate.  That  important  place,  with  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand  men,  capitu- 
lated at  the  same  time  to  Wurmser  (1). 
w^urmser      j\^[^  importaut  cvcut  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
pich«8ra  to  Wurmscr,  now  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  as  to  bis  communi- 
theQu?ech?  catious,  brought  his  whole  forces  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  drove  back  Pichegru  to  the  lines  of  the  Quiech,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Landau ;  while  Glairfait  pressed  Jourdan  so  severely,  that  he  began  to 
construct  an  intrenched  camp  at  Traerbach,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  pas- 
sage over  the  Moselle.   In  this  disastrous  state  it  was  with  the  utmost  joy  that 
x6th  Dec.       he  received  a  proposition  from  the  Austrians,  who,  as  well  as  their 
opponents,  were  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  during  the  winter  (2),  in  virtue  of  which,  a  line  of  demarcation 
was  drawn  between  theicontending  parties;  and  both  armies  were  put  into 
winter-quarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Maritime       Tho  Frcuch  mariuc  was  so  completely  broken  by  the  disasters  in 
operations,  ^j^^  Mediterranean,  and  at  L'Orient,  that  nothing  more  of  conse- 
quence took  place  at  sea  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  English  availed 
themselves  of  their  maritime  supremacy  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
important  station  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which  surrendered  to  Sir  James 
Craig  on  the  16th  of  September.  Unable  to  act  in  large  squadrons,  the  French 
jconfmed  themselves  to  mere  predatory  expeditions ;  and  the  vast  extent  of 
the  English  commerce  afforded  them  an  ample  field  for  this  species  of  warfare, 
from  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  they  derived  great  success  (3). 
th?  clm°'     ^y  *^®  result  of  this  campaign,  the  Allies  gained  considerable  ad- 
paign?"'     vantages.  The  career  of  French  conquest  was  checked,  the  Repub- 
lican soldiers  driven  with  disgrace  behind  the  Rhine;  and  while  ihe  Impe- 
rial forces,  so  lately  disheartened  and  desponding,  were  pressing  fon^ard 
with  the  energy  of  conquest,  their  opponents,  distracted  and  disorderly,  had 
lost  all  the  spirit  with  which  they  formerly  were  animated.  The  movements 
of  Glairfait  and  Wurmser  proved  that  they  had  profited  by  the  example  of 
their  adversaries;  their  tactics  were  no  longer  confined  to  a  war  of  posts,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  cordon  over  an  extensive  line  of  country,  but  showed 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  value  of  an  interior  line  of  operations,  and  of  the 
importance  of  bringing  an  overwhelmingforce  to  the  decisive  point.  By  adopt- 
ing these  principles,  they  checked  the  career  of  conquest,  restored  the  spirit 
of  their  troops,  and  not  only  counterbalanced  the  disadvantage  of  inferior 
numbers,  but  inflicted  severe  losses  upon  their  adversaries. 

This  result  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  continuance  of  the  contest.  The 
energy  of  a  democracy  is  often  formidable  during  a  period  of  popular  excile- 

(1)  Jom.\ii.  270,  272/274.    Toul.  ▼.  324.    Tb.         (2)  Jom.  vii.  276.    Th.  ▼!».  130.    Toq1.t.8JJ- 
▼iii.  115.  St.-Cyr.  iii.  257.  St.Cyr,  ii.240. 

(3)  Ann.  Reg.  1795,  p.  139.  Jon  tu.SSO- 
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Dedininf    loent,  dud  is  capable  of  producing  unparalleled  exertions  for  a 
EfhiStJS*  limited  period ;  but  it  rarely  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  lasting  con- 
R^pubu-*'**  *^*»  ^**^  *  regular  and  organized  government.  The  efforts  of  the 
«•»>•         populace  resemble  the  spring  of  a  wild  beast ;  if  the  first  burst  fails^ 
they  rarely  attempt  a  second.  During  the  invasions  of  1795  and  1794,  the 
French  nation  were  animated  with  an  extraordinary  spirit,  and  urged  to  the 
defence  of  their  country  by  every  motive  which  can  sway  a  multitude;  but 
their  efforts,  how  great  soever,  necessarily  and  rapidly  declined.  During  the 
contest  they  had  exhausted  the  means  of  maintaining  a  prolonged  war;  the 
vehemence  of  their  exertions,  and  the  tyranny  by  which  they  were  called 
forth,  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  be  continued.  The  nation,  ac- 
cordingly, which  had  1,200,000  men  on  foot  during  the  invasion  of  1794,  could 
not  muster  a  third  of  the  number  in  the  following  campaign ;  and  the  victor 
of  Fleurus,  within  a  year  after  his  triumph,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  an  in- 
ferior enemy. 
Feeble  eh.-    Nothiug.also  is  morc  remarkable  than  the  comparatively  bloodless 
wwoj^to**  character  of  the  war,  up  to  this  period.  The  battle  of  Jemappes, 
this  period,  which  gave  Flanders  to  Dumouriez ;  that  of  Nerwinde,  which  res- 
tored it  to  the  Imperialists ;  that  of  Fleurus,  which  gave  it  back  to  the  Repub- 
licans, were  all  concluded  at  a  cost  of  less  than  five  thousand  men  to  the 
vanquished ;  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  French  at  storming  the  lines  of 
Mayence,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  German  campaign,  was  only  three 
thousand  men.  Whereas,  the  loss  of  the.Austrians  at  Aspern  was  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  that  of  the  Russians  at  Borodino,  forty  thousand ;  that  of  the  Allies  at 
"Waterloo,  twenty  thousand;  and  out  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  native 
English  who  conquered  at  Albuera,  hardly  two  thousand  were  unwounded  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight.  So  much  more  desperately  did  the  parties  fight 
as  the  contest  advanced ;  so  much  more  vehement  were  the  passions  excited 
in  its  latter  stages ;  and  so  much  more  terrible  was  the  struggle  when  the 
Republicans,  instead  of  the  lukewarm  soldiers  of  the  South,  met  the  sturdy 
inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
Great  Re-      Evcry  thlug,  therefore,  conspires  to  indicate,  that,  by  a  concen- 
mi^^rbaTe  tratcd  and  vigorous  effort,  after  the  first  burst  of  French  patriotism 
ilgorouJe*.  w^s  over,  the  objects  of  the  war  might  have  been  achieved;  not 
AinS°^*^*  certainly  the  forcing  of  a  hateful  dynasty  upon  France,  but  the 
strength;     compelliug  it  to  retire  within  those  limits  which  are  consistent 
with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  give  up  its  attempts  to  propagate  its  revolu- 
tionary principles  in  other  states.  Had  Prussia,  instead  of  weakly  deserting 
the  alliance,  in  the  beginning  of  179S,  sent  100,000  men  to  the  Rhine,  to  sup- 
port the  Austrian  troops;  had  Gre^t-Britain  raised  300,000  soldiers,  instead 
of  120,000,  and  sent  eighty  thousand  native  English  to  Flanders,  instead  of 
five  thousand  emigrants  to  Quiberon  Bay,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  in  the  state 
of  exhaustion  in  which  France  then  was,  the  Republic  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  its  conquests.  The  moment  her  armies  were  forced 
back  from  foreign  states,  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources;  the  moment 
that  war  was  prevented  from  maintaining  war,  the  weakness  arising  from 
her  financial  embarrassments,  aiid  blighted  industry,  would  have  become 
apparent.  The  great  error  of  the  Allies,  and,  above  all,  of  England,  at  this 
period,  was,  that  they  did  not  make  sufficiently  vigorous  efforts  at  the  com- 
mencement; and  thought  it  enough,  in  a  struggle  with  the  desperate  energy 
of  a  revolutionary  state,  to  exert  the  moderate  strength  of  an  ordinary  con- 
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test.  Nothing  is  so  ill  judged,  in  such  a  situation,  as  the  niggardly  condact 
which  prolongs  a  war ;  by  spending  L.50,000,000  more  at  its  commencement, 
Great-Britain  might  have  saved  L.500,000,000;  by  sending  an  army  worthy 
of  herself  to  the  Continent  in  1795,  she  might  have  then  achleyed  the  triwnph 
of  1815. 
From  the  ^^  It  was  to  thjs  pcHod  of  lassitudc  and  financial  embarrassments, 
tbf  irvncb.  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  series  of  extraordinary  revolutionary 
exertions,  that  Mr.  Pitt  always  looked  for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war.  Possibly  even  with  the  slight  efforts  which  alone  were  then  thought 
practicable  by  this  country,  his  expectations  might  have  been  realized  before 
many  years  had  elapsed,  if  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  had  con« 
tinued.  But  the  hand  of  fate  was  on  the  curtain,  a  new  era  was  about  to  open 
on  human  affairs,  and  a  resistless  impulse  to  be  given  for  a  period  to  French 
ambition,  by  the  genius  of  that  wonderful  man  who  has  since  chained  the 
history  of  Europe  to  his  own  biography  (1). 

(1)  Scott's  JX^fuUon,  ii.  ad  fin. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

TEEIfCB  nXPUBUG— FROM  TBI  FAIX  OF  KOBSSPIBUB  TO  TBB  BBTABUSBMBRT  OF  THB 

DIBECTOBT. 

ABGUMENT. 

GeaMTAl  retcUon  agaioi t  the  Reign  of  Terror— Uoiverial  Traofporti  at  (be  Fall  of  Robeapierr* 
—Gradual  Fall  of  the  Conamittee  of  Public  Safety— And  Rise  of  the  TbermidoriaQg^Conteitf 
between  the  two  Parlies— Rise  of  the  Jcnnesse  doriie  Their  Contests  with  the  Jacobins-* 
They  close  their  Hall  and  destroy  their  Power«*Trial  of  the  Prisoners  from  Vantet— Their 
Aoquitial,  and  the  Trial  of  Carrier— Dreadful  Atrocities  divulged  during  its  Progreti^He  if 
Condemned— Return  to  Humanity  in  tbe  Coovention^Public  Manners  during  this  periods 
Bals  desVictimes— Gradual  abolition  of  tbe  Revolutionary  Measures— Of  the  Law  of  tbe 
Maiimum,  and  an  Amnesty  to  the  Children  of  Persons  condemned  during  the  Revolution— 
Impeachment  of  Biiiaud  Varennes  and  the  Jacobin  Leaders-^Eitreme  Diatrrif  and  Agita* 
tion  in  Paris— Re  volt  of  the  Populace— Defei^t  of  tbe  insurgents^'Humanity  of  tbe  Tbermi* 
dorians  after  their  Victory— Condemned  Prisoners  are  transported  to  Ham— And  thence  to 
Cayenne— Fresh  Efforts  of  the  Jacobins  Excessive  misery  at  Paris— Great  Insurrection  in 
May— Convention  Besiegcd«-Heroic  conduct  of  Boissy-d'Au'^las  -Tiiey  obtain  the  mastery 
of  tbe  Convention— But  are  at  length  defeated  by  the  Committees  and  the  Jeanesae  doree— 
Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Romme  and  the  Jacobin  Remnant— Coodemoation  of  the  mur- 
derer of  F^raud— Disarming  of  Ibe  Faubourg  St.-Antoine-And  final  termination  of  the  rule 
of  the  Muttilude— Farther  progress  of  humane  Measures,  and  abolition  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
Tribunal***Formaiion  of  a  new  Constiiulion^-General  abandonment  of  Democratic  Prinr 
ciples  from  (he  force  of  Experience- Yiolent  reaction  in  the  South  of  France— GenerooB 
couduci  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orl^ns'  Sons— Death  and  last  days  of  Louis  XVIt  in  Prison— Libera- 
tion of  the  Duchess  d'Angouldme— Contf  nued  Captivity  of  La  Fayette— General  interest  in  hie 
behalf— Completion  of  the  new  Constitution— Tbe  Constitution  of  the  Directory- Elective 
Fraoehiee  confined  to  (be  class  of  Proprielors^Vast  agitation  in  Paris  and  tbrougboul 
France  at  these  changes-  Coalition  of  the  Royalists,  and  sections  of  tbe  National  Guard— • 
Vehement  loyalist  Declamations  at  the  Sections  -  Extreme  Agitation  at  Paris— Convention 
throw  themselves  on  the  Army— Sections  openly  resolve  to  revolt— Meeting  of  the  Electors 
at  the  ThMtro<Francai8-*They  resolve  to  fight— Measures  of  the  Convention— Failure  of 
K enoii  Bgaiiiat  tbe  Insurgenta-^Armed  force  of  the  Convention  intrusted  to  Barras  and  Na- 
pol^— His  decisive  Measures  in  seizing  tbe  Artillery— Combat  round  the  Tuileries— Defeat 
of  tbe  Sections— Establishment  of  Military  despotism— Humanity  of  the  Convention  after 
their  Victory —Election  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  Five  Hundred— Reflections  on  the 
History  of  tbe  Convention— Slow  growth  of  all  durable  Human  Ipatitationa— General  ffflec- 
tions  on  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  tbe  causes  of  its  Disasters. 

"  It  is  a  sad  calamity,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, "  to  see  a  kingdom  spoiled,  and 
a  church  afllicted ;  the  priests  slain  with  the  sword,  and  the  blood  of  nobles 
mingled  with  cheaper  sand ;  religion  made  a  cause  of  trouble,  and  the  best 
men  most  cruelly  persecuted ;  government  turned,  and  laws  ashamed ;  judges 
decreeing  in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the  ministers  of  holy  things  setting 
themselves  against  all  that  is  sacred,  And  what  shall  make  recompense  for 
this  heap  of  sorrows  when  God  shall  send  such  swords  of  (ire?  Even  the 
mercies  of  God,  which  shall  then  be  made  public,  when  the  people  shall  have 
suffered  for  their  sins.  For  I  have  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular 
twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings,  and 
afford  but  little  clusters  to  the  wine-press;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vine 
had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant,  and  make  it  bleed,  it  grew 
temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaver,  and  knotted  into  ftir  And  juicy 
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bunches,  and  made  account  of  that  loss  of  blood  by  the  return  of  fruit.  It  is 
thus  of  an  afllicted  kingdom  cured  of  its  surfeits  and  punished  for  its  sins,  it 
bleeds  for  its  long  riot,  and  is  left  ungovemed  for  its  disobedience,  and  chas- 
tised for  its  wantonness ;  and  when  the  sword  hath  let  forth  the  corrupted 
blood,  and  the  fire  hath  purged  the  rest,  then  it  enters  itito  the  double  joys 
of  restitution,  and  gives  God  thanks  for  his  rod,  and  confesses  the  mercies  of 
the  Lord  in  making  the  smoke  to  be  changed^tinto  fire,  and  his  anger  into 
mercy  (4)." 

Never  were  these  truths  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  France  during 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  Each  successive  convulsion  had  darkened  the 
political  atmosphere ;  anguish  and  suffering  incessantly  increased ;  virtue  and 
religion  seemed  banished  from  the  earth ;  relentless  cruelty  reigned  trium- 
jphant.  The  bright  dawn  of  the  morning,  to  which  so  many  millions  had 
turned  in  thankfulness,  was  soon  overcast,  and  darkness  deeper  than  mid- 
night overspread  the  world.  "  But  there  is  a  point  of  depression  in  human 
affairs,"  says  Hume,  "  from  which  the  change  is  necessarily  for  the  better.** 
This  change  is  not  owing  to  any  oscillation  between  good  and  evil,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  world,  but  to  the  reaction  which  is  always  produced  by 
long  continued  sufiFering.  Wherever  the  tendency  of  institutions  is  erroneous, 
an  under  current  begins  to  flow,  destined  to  correct  their  imperfections; 
when  they  become  destructive,  it  overwhelms  them. 

JSfoJ!^  "*    ^^®  result  of  the  conspiracy  of  Robespierre  and  the  Municipality 

against  the  provcd  that  this  point  had  been  reached  under  the  reign  of  Terror. 

Terror  Ou  all  former  occasions,  since  the  meeting  of  the  States-General, 
the  party  which  revolted  against  the  constituted  authorities  had  been  victo- 
rious ;  on  that  it  was  vanquished.  The  Committees  of  the  Assenibly,  the  sub- 
sisting government,  crushed  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  powerful  despot  who 
wielded  the  revolutionary  energy  of  France,  and  was  supported  by  the  ter- 
rible force  of  the  Faubourgs,  which  no  former  authority  had  been  able  to 
withstand.  This  single  circumstance  demonstrated  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  had  reached  its  ascendant,  and  that  the  opposite  principles  of  order 
and  justice  were  beginning  to  resume  their  sway.  From  that  moment  the 
anarchy  and  passions  of  the  people  subsided,  the  storms  of  the  moral  world 
began  to  be  stilled,  through  the  receding  darkness  the  ancient  landmarks 
dimly  appeared,  and  the  sun  of  Heaven  at  length  broke  through  the  clouds 
which  enveloped  him. 

*^  Deflait  saxis  agitatas  humor ; 
Goncidunt  veDti,  fuginntque  nubes; 
Et  minax  nam  sic  voluere,  ponto 

Unda  recumbit." 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution  occurred  in  the  pri- 
sons during  the  contest  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  tyrant.  From  the  agita- 
tion and  cries  in  the  streets,  the  captives  were  aware  that  a  popular  move- 
ment was  impending,  and  a  renewal  of  the  massacres  of  2d  September  was 
anticipated  from  the  frantic  multitude.  Henriot  had  been  heard  in  the  PIa<« 
de  Carrousel  to  pronounce  the  ominous  words,  "  We  must  purge  the  prisons. 
The  sound  of  the  gen^rale  and  of  the  tocsin  made  them  imagine  that  their  last 
hour  had  arrived,  and  they  embraced  each  other  with  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  We  are  all  now  eighty  years  of  age."  After  two  hours  of  breathless  anxiety, 

(l)  Jeremy  Taylor,  vi.  182,  Heber's  Edit^ 
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they  heard  the  deeree  of  the  Convention  cried  through  the  streets,  which 
declared  Robespierre  hors  la  loi,  and  by  daybreak  intelligence  arrived  that 
he  was  overthrown.  The  transports  which  ensued  may  be  imagined;  ten 
thousand  prisoners  were  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  instant  death.  In  one 
chamber,  a  female  prisoner,  who  was  to  have  been  brought  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  that  very  day,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  intelligence 
by  means  of  signs  from  a  woman  in  the  street,  before  she  ventured  to  give 
public  demonstration  of  her  joy ;  her  name  became  afterwards  memorable, 
it  was  Jos£pHiT9E  Beauharnais,  future  Empress  of  France  (1). 

The  transports  were  the  same  through  all  France.  The  passengers  pre- 
cipitated themselves  from  the  public  conveyances,  .embraced  the  by- 
standers, exclaiming,  "My  friends  rejoice,  Robespierre  is  no  morel"  Three 
hundred  thousand  captives  in  the  prisons  were  freed  from  the  terror  of  death ; 
five  hundred  thousand  trembling  fugitives  issued  from  th^ir  retreats,  and 
embraced  each  other  with  fraiitic  joy  on  the  public  roads  (2).  An  epitaph 
designed  for  his  tomb  expressed  in  powerful  language  the  public  opinion  on 
the  consequence  of  prolonging  his  life : 

^*  Passant,  ne  pleure  point  son  sort. 
Car  s'ii  vivait  tu  serais  mort." 

Slw'iSrts  ^^  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  over- 
F^i'rSc?'!  ^^^^^  0^  Robespieire  produced  in  Europe.  The  ardent  and  en- 
»ioned.  "*  thusiastic  in  every  country  had  hailed  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  in  the  political  world,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  warmth  of  their  hopes  had  been  the  grievousness  of  their 
disappointment  at  the  terrible  shades  by  which  it  was  so  early  overcast.  The 
fall  of  the  tyrant  revived  these  hopes,  and  put  an  end  to  thiese  apprehensions; 
the  moral  laws  of  nature  were  felt  to  be  still  in  operation ;  the  tyranny  had 
only  existed  till  it  had  purged  the  world  of  a  guilty  race,  and  then  it  was  itself 
destroyed.  The  thoughtful  admired  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  which  had 
made  the  wickedness  of  men  the  instrument  of  their  own  destruction ;  the 
pious  beheld  in  their  fall  an  immediate  manifestation  of  the  Divine  justice. 

The  Revolution  of  9th  Thermidor,  however,  was  by  no  means,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  reaction  of  virtue  against  wickedness ;  it  was  the  effort 
of  one  set  of  assassins  threatened  with  death  against  another.  The  leaders  of 
the  revolt  in  the  Convention  which  overthrew  the  central  government, 
Billaud  Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Fouche,  Amar,  Barrere,  were  in  no 
respect  better,  in  some  worse,  than  Robespierre  and  St.-Just.  They  conspired 
against  him,  not  because  they  hated  his  system,  but  because  they  perceived 
it  was  about  to  descend  upon  themselves.  Little  amelioration  of  the  political 
system  was  to  be  expected  from  their  exertions.  It  was  public  opinion  clearly 
and  energetically  expressed  after  the  fall  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  compelled  them  to  revert  to  the  path  of  humanity.  But  this  opinion 
was  irresistible,  it  forced  itself  upon  persons  the  most  adverse  to  its  principles, 
and  finally  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  very  men  who,  for  their  own 
sakes,  had  brought  about  the  first  resistance  to  the  reign  of  blood  (5). 
ft.ii  oTJhe  "^^^  Convention  had  vanquished  Robespierre  by  means  of  a 
Spibuc"*  unanimous  effort,  headed  and  directed  by  the  committees;  but 
safeJy.  "^    tlus  rcvulsiou  of  public  feeling  proved  too  strong  for  the  committees 

(0  Memoires  do  Josephine,  i.  327.  Lac.  xii.  124,        (2)  Lac.  xii.  126, 128- 
125.  Mig.  ii.  348—349.  (3)  Hwt.  de  la  Conv.  iy.  215,  218. 
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themselves.  The  charm  of  the  Decemviral  Government  wai  hroken  when  it» 
head  was  destroyed;  On  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  there  were  bot 
two  parties  in  Paris,  that  of  the  committees,  who  strove  to  maintaia  the 
remnant  of  their  power,  and  that  of  the  liberators,  who  laboured  to  lobTert 
them.  The  latter  were  from  the  first  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Thtr^ 
midoriens,  from  the  day  on  which  their  triumph  was  achieved.  TalUen  wu 
at  their  head,  and  they  soon  numbered  among  their  supporters  aU  tbe 
generous  youth  of  the  metropolis  (1^. 

The  party  Of  the  committees  was  paralysed  by  the  fall  of  the  HuniciiMlity 
of  Paris,  sixty  of  the  most  obnoxious  members  of  which  had  been  execated 
the  day  after  the  de^th  of  Robespierre.  Their  influence  consisted  only  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and  in  the  vigour  of  some  of 
their  members,  all  of  whom  saw  no  safety  to  themselves  but  in  tbe  main* 
tenance  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  Billaud  Varennes,  CoUot  d^Her^ 
bois,  Barr^re,  Yadier,  Amar,  and  Garnot,  constituted  a  body,  influenced  by 
the  same  principles,  capable  of  maintaining  their  authority  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  but  after  the  counter-revolution  of  the  9tb  Tberroidor, 
the  current  of  public  opinion  was  irresistible  (2). 
tbeVh'er-"'    ^^®  Thcrmidoriens  were  composed  of  the  whole  centre  of  the 
mrdorieni.   Asscmbly,  the  remnant  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  party  of  Danton. 
Boissy  d^Anglas,  Si^yes,  Gambac^res,  Chdnier,  Thibaudeau,  from  the  mode- 
rate party,  ranged  themselves  beside  Tallien,  Fr^ron,  Legendre,  Barras, 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Rovfere,  and  others,  who  had  followed  the  colours  of 
Danton.  Four  of  this  party  were  chosen  to  replace  the  executed  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  soon  succeeded  in  moderating  its  san^ 
gulnary  measures.  But  great  caution  was  necessary  in  effecting  tbe  change, 
The  Jacobins  were  still  powerful  from  their  numbers,  their  discipline,  and 
their  connection  with  the  affiliated  societies  throughout  France ;  and  their 
early  support  of  the  Revolution  identified  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace 
with  its  fortunes.  Hence  the  Termidoriens  did  not  venture  at  first  to  measure 
their  strength  with  such  antagonists,  and  four  days  after  the  death  of  Robes* 
pierre  the  sittings  of  their  terrible  club  were  resumed.  But  the  friends  of 
clemency  daily  gained  accessions  of  strength.  The  seventy-three  Members  of 
the  Assembly,  who  had  protested  against  the  violence  of  Mst  May^  were 
brought  forth  from  prison,  and  joined  their  liberators  (3).  Such  of  tbe  fie* 
tims  of  that  unhappy  day  as  were  still  alive,  were  also  restored  to  their  places 
in  the  Assembly,  and  augmented  the  phalanx  of  the  friends  of  humanity. 
conteste  be-  Jhc  two  partlcs  were  not  long  in  measuring  their  strength  after 
twrpartiet.  thcir  common  victory.  Barr^re,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
proposed,  on  the  50th  July,  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  be  conti- 
nued, and  that  Fouquler-Tinville  should  continue  to  act  as  public  accuser. 
My  3o.        At  his  name  a  murmur  of  indignation  arose  in  the  Assembly,  and 
Fr^ron,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  feeling,  exclaimed,'—"!  propose 
that  we  at  length  purge  the  earth  of  that  monster,  and  that  Fouquier  be  sent 
to  lick  up  in  Hell  the  blood  which  he  has  sbed."  The  proposal  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  Barrfere  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  tone  of  authority  which 
he  had  so  long  assumed,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  tbe  Tri- 
bune, and  the  defeat  of  the  Gommittee  was  apparent  (4). 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  348,  349.  T)i.  vii.  3,  4.  Lac.  xii,         (3)  MIg.  il.  849,  850.   Uc.  xU.  12S,  IfS.  !*• 
129.  vii.  16,  17.  ^^     ..  ^  „ 

(2)  Mig.  ii.  349.    Th.  vii.  14.    Lac.  xii.  128.         (4)  Mig.  ii.  SSI.  U«.«i.  110.  Th.Tii.n,>S. 
Hist,  de  la  Conr.  iv.  924, 225. 
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The  trial  of  this  great  criminal  took  place  with  extraordinary  ibrmalityi 
and  in  the  most  public  manner,  before  tbe  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  deve- 
loped all  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  that  iniquitous  court;  the  trial  of 
sixty  or  eighty  prisoners  in  one  sitting  of  three  or  four  hours;  the  inhuman 
stopping  ai  any  defence,  and  the  atrocious  celerity  of  the  condemnations. 
After  a  long  process,  be  was  condemned,  and  fourteen  jurymen  of  the  same 
Tribunal  along  with  him.  The  indignation  of  the  populace  was  strongly  ma* 
nifested,  when  they  were  led  out  for  execution ;  cries,  groans,  and  applauses, 
iHToke  from  the  crowd  as  they  passed  along.  The  sombre,  severe  air  of  Fou- 
quier,  especially  attracted  notice;  he  maintained  an  undaunted  aspect,  and 
answered  the  reproaches  of  the  people  by  ironical  remarks  on  the  dearth  of 
provisions  under  which  they 'laboured  (1). 

The  next  measures  of  the  Assembly  were  of  a  humane  tendency.  The  law 
of  22d  Prairial  against  suspected  persons  was  repealed,  and  though  the  Re-> 
Tolutionary  Tribunal  was  continued,  its  forms  were  remodelled,  and  its  ven« 
geance  directed  in  future  chiefly  against  the  authors  of  the  former  calamities. 
The  captives  were  gradually  liberated  from  confinement,  and,  instead  of  the 
fatal  chariots  which  formerly  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  prisons,  crowds  of 
joyous  citizens  were  seen  receiving  with  transport  their  parents  or  children, 
restored  to  their  arms.  Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Danton  and  Camille-Des* 
moulins,  the  captives  were  not  all  discharged  at  once,  but  they  were  all  at 
length  restored  to  their  friends;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  out  of  ten 
thousand  suspected  persons,  not  one  remained  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  (2). 

The  imprudent  zeal  of  one  of  their  party,  however,  soon  convinced  the 
Tbermidoriens  how  necessary  it  was  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  counter- 
revolutionary measures.  Without  any  general  concert  with  his  friends, 
Lecointre  denounced  Billaud,  Gollot,  and  Barr^re,  from  the  Committee  of 
General  Safety,  and  Yadier,  Amar,  and  YouUand,  from  that  of  Public  Safety, 
in  theNational  Assembly.  This  measure  was  premature;  it  alarmed  the  friends 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  But  for  the  strong 
feeling  against  the  former  government  which  existed  in  Paris,  this  defeat 
might  have  been  fatal  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  restored  the  Reign  of 
Terror  (3). 

iiiJ^  By  theadvice  of  Madame  de  Fontenai,  the  courageous  and  eloquent 
dM^  friend  of  Tallien,  the  Tbermidoriens  called  to  their  support  the 
yonth  of  the  metropolis ;  men,  at  an  age  when  generous  feeling  is  strong,  and 
selfish  considerations  weak,  and  whose  minds,  unwarped  by  the  prejudices  or 
passions  of  former  years,  had  expanded  during  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Re- 
Tolution*  They  soon  formed  a  powerful  and  intrepid  body,  ever  ready  to 
combat  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobins,  and  confirm  the  order  which  was  begin- 
ning to  prevail.  Composed  of  the  most  respectable  ranks  in  Paris,  they 

(1)  Toal.v. 233.  drown  at  Paimboenf  forty-one  persons;  of  whom 

(2)  Lac.  xii.  iSi,  144, 148-  Mig.  ii.  351.  Hiat.  one  was  an  old  blind  man  76  years  of  age;  twelve 
delaConv. iv.  220,  231.  woinen  of  different  ages;  twelve  girls  below  20 

Tbe  efforts  of  the  Jacobins  to  prevent  the  li-  years;  fifteen  children,  of  whom  ten  were  between 

beratioa  of  the  pertona  confined  in  prison  in  the  5  and  JO  years  of  age  t  and  fire  still  at  the  breast, 

departments,  whom  they  all  designated  as  aristo-  Tbe  order  was  conceived  in  these  terms  and  rigidly 

crats,  were  very   great  :  bat  the   numerous  and  executed.  •'  It  is  ordered  to  Peter  Mac6,  captain  of 

heactfendiag  details  of  the  massacres  which  were  tiie  brig  Destiny,  to  put  ashore  the  woman  Bidet, 

trausmilted  to  the  Convention  from  every  part  of  and  the  remainder  of  the  preceding  li«t  shall  be 

tbe    country   overwhelmed  all   their   opposition,  taken  to  the  heights  of  Black  Peter,  and  thrown  into 

Among  the  rest,  one  related  by  Merlin  de  Thionville  tbe  sea,  as  rebels  to  the  law.  That  operation  ron- 

excited  particular  attention.  It  was  an  order  signed  cinded,  he  will  return  to  his  post,"— Hist,  de  la 

by  a  man  oamed    Lefevre,  an  adjatant'general,  Coov.  iv.  342, 243* 

Midreaiccl  lo«  and  exeeoted  by,  a  CapUin>laoe,  to  (3)  Lac.  xii.  132.  Mig.  ii.  352. 
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almost  all  numbered  a  parent  or  relation  among  the  Tictims  of  the  Reyola- 
tion,  and  had  imbibed  with  their  earliest  breath  the  utmost  horror  at  its 
sanguinary  excesses.  To  distinguish  themselves  from  the  populace,  they 
wore  a  particular  dress,  called  the  Costume  d  la  Fictime,  consisting  of  a  robe 
without  a  collar,  expressive  of  their  connexion  with  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  guillotine.  Instead  of  arms,  they  bore  shor^  clubs,  loaded  with  lead, 
and  were  known  by  the  name  of  la  Jeunesse  dorde.  They  prevailed  over  the 
Jacobins  at  the  Palais-Royal,  where  they  had  the  support  of  the  shopkeepers 
of  that  opulent  quarter,  but  were  worsted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  vicinity  of  the  club  of  their  antagonists  rendered  their  inflaence 
predominant.  Their  contests  with  the  democrats  were  incessant  (1);  on  the 
streets,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  public  walks,  they  were  ever  at  their  post,  and 
contributed  by  their  exertions  in  a  most  signal  manner  to  confirm  and  direct 
the  pubiic  mind.  In  revolutions,  the  great  body  of  mankind  are  generally 
inert  and  passive;  the  lead  speedily  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
the  boldness  to  take  it. 

These  contests  between  the  two  parties  at  length  assumed  the  most  impor- 
tant character.  The  whole  of  Paris  became  one  vast  field  of  battle,  in  which 
the  friends  of  humanity,  and  the  supporters  of  terror,  strove  for  the  mastery 
of  the  Republic.  But  public  opinion  pronounced  itself  daily  more  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Thermidorien  party.  Billaud-Yarennes  declared  in  the  Po- 
pular Society :— "  The  lion  sleeps,  but  his  wakening  will  be  terrible."  This 
declaration  occasioned  the  greatest  agitation  in  Paris ;  and  the  cry  was  uni- 
versal to  assault  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins.  The  National  Guard  of  the  Sections 
supported  the  troops  of  the  Jeunesse  dor6e,  and  their  combined  forces 
marched  against  that  ancient  den  of  blood.  After  a  short  struggle  the  doors 
were  forced,  and  the  Club  dispersed.  On  the  following  day  they  proceeded 
to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Convention,  but  Rewbell,  who  drew  up 
the  report  on  their  complaints,  pronounced  their  doom  in  the  following 
?esSf  w^SI"  words  :— "  Where  was  the  Reign  of  Terror  organized  ?  At  the  Club 
Sre'd^l"*'  ^  ^^®  Jacobins.  Where  did  it  find  its  supporters  and  satellites; 
thilJ  HM,  Among  the  Jacobins.  Who  are  they  who  have  covered  France  with 
their*^*w/r.  moumiug ;  pcoplcd  its  soil  with  Bastilles ;  and  rendered  the  Re- 
publican yoke  so  odious,  that  a  slave  bent  beneath  his  fetters  would  refuse 
to  live  under  it?  The  Jacobins.  Who  now  regret  the  hideous  yoke  from  which 
we  have  so  recently  escaped  ?  The  Jacobins.  If  you  want  courage  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  fate  at  this  moment  you  have  no  longer  a  Republic,  since 
you  have  the  Jacobins."  The  Assembly  provisionally  suspended  their  sit- 
tings ;  but  the  Club  having  resumed  their  meetings  on  the  following  day, 
8th  Sept.  1794.  they  were  again  assailed  by  the  Troupe  dor^e,  with  the  powerful 
cry, "  Vive  la  Convention !  A  has  les  Jacobins ! "  After  an  ineffectual  struggle, 
they  were  finally  dispersed,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  contempt; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  put  a  seal 
on  their  papers,  and  terminated  their  existence  (2).. 

Thus  fell  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  the  victim  of  the  crimes  it  had  sanc- 
tioned, and  the  re-action  it  had  produced.  Within  its  walls  all  the  great 
changes  of  the  Revolution  had  been  prepared,  and  all  its  principal  scenes 
rehearsed ;  from  its  energy  the  triumph  of  the  democracy  had  sprung;  and 

(1)  Lac.  xii.  135, 147.  Th.  ?ii.  38>  39, 112,  |tS.  (2)  Uc.  xn.  116,  155.  Mig.  «.  S5T,  S59.  To"L 
Mig.  ii.  353,  356,  357.  ▼.  I85i  196-  Tk.  vii.  115,  U6, 135, 151, 159,  IM* 
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from  its  atrocity  its  destruction  arose.  A  signal  proof  of  the  tendency  of  Re- 
volutionary violence,  to  precipitate  its  supporters  into,  crime,  and  render 
them  at  last  the  victims  of  the  atrocity  which  they  have  committed. 
Trial  of  the    Anothcr  event,  which  contributed  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
Prisoners     ^^  influcuce  thc  public  mind,  was  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  from 
Nantes.      Nautos,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  Paris,  under  the  reign  of 
Robespierre.  These  captives,  who  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number, 
when  they  left  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  were  reduced  to  ninety-four,  by  the 
barbarous  treatment  they  experienced  on  the  road.  Their  trial  was  permitted 
to  proceed  by  the  Thermidorien  party,  in  hopes  that  the  detail  of  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Jacobin  leaders,  would  increase  the  horror  which  they  had  ex- 
cited in  the  public  mind  (1),  It  proceeded  slowly,  and  the  series  of  cruelties 
which  it  developed,  exceeded  even  what  the  imagination  of  Dante  had  figured 
of  the  most  terrible. 
Their  Ac      Thc  cxposure  of  these,  and  similar  atrocities,  could  not  fail  in 
STrfai  rf  increasing  the  public  indignation  against  the  society  of  the  Jaco- 
carrier.      fcins,  from  whosc  emissaries  they  had  all  proceeded.  The  prisoners 
were  acquitted  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people;  and  the  public  voice, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  recital  of  these  atrocities,  loudly 
demanded  the  punishment  of  their  authors.  Pressed  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  the  Convention  was  obliged  to  authorize  the  accusation  of  Carrier, 
the  head  of  the  Revoli|fionary  Committee  of  Nantes,  how  unwilling  soever 
they  might  be  to  sanction  a  proceeding  which  they  were  conscious  might  be 
drawn  into  an  example  fatal  to  many  of  themselves  (2).  . 

Dreadftii  The  trial  of  this  infamous  man  developed  a  still  more  dreadful 
dwlJS^^'in  series  of  iniquities,  and  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
its  progress,  circi^mstance  to  confirm  the  inclination  of  the  public  mind.  One 
of  the  witnesses  deponed,  '^  That  he  had  obtained  a  licence  to  visit  a  chamber 
in  the  prisons  where  three  hundred  infants  were  confined ;  he  found  them 
groaning  amidst  filth,  and  shivering  of  cold;  on  the  following  morning  he 
returned,  but  they  were  all  gone ;  they  had  been  drowned  the  preceding  night 
in  the  Loire."  Many  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  including 
an  extraordinary  number  of  children,  perished  in  this  inhuman  manner. 
Carrier  did  not  deny  these  atrocities,  but  sought  only  to  justify  himself  by 
alleging  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  Paris,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  reprisals  against  the  fanatical  cruelty  of  the  insurgents  of  la 
Vendue.  The  massacres  of  the  children,  of  the  women,  and  the  noyades  of  the 
priests|(5),  which  could  not  be  vindicated  on  that  ground,  he  alleged  he  had 
not  commanded;  although  he  could  not  dispute  that  he  had  permitted  them, 
in  a  district  where  his  authority  was  unbounded. 
Re  is  Con.  AftOT  a  loug  trial,  this  infamous  wretch  was  condemned,  and  with 
**^°***'  him  another  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Nantes. 
The  acquittal  of  the  others  excited  the  public  indignation  so  strongly,  that 
the  Convention  ordered  that  they  should  be  arrested  anew,  and  the  Tribunal 
which  had  absolved  them  abolished  (4). 

»th  Dec.  Yielding  to  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion,  which  daily 
RpxSu  to  pronounced  itself  more  strongly  in  favour  of  humane  measures, 
llrrti"i2n.  the  Convention  at  length  revoked  the  decree  which  had  expelled 
vention.        i\^q  uoblcs  aud  pricsts ;  and  Cambac^res,  taking  advantage  of  a  mo- 

(1)  Th.  Tii.  144.  Toul.  v.  101.  (3)  Toul.  t.  129,  130.  Th.  vii.  169. 

(d)  Toul.  ▼.  105, 114.  Th.  vii.  14S.  146. ~  (4)  Uc.  xii.  167, 169. 
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went  of  enthusiasm,  proposed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  revolutionary  offences 
other  than  those  declared  capital  by  the  criminal  code.  The  proposition  was 
favourably  received,  and  remitted  to  a  committee.  On  the  following  day, 
Tallien  proposed  the  suppression  of  all  the  Revolutionary  Tribunals  (1);  the 
Jacobins  vehemently  opposed  the  proposal,  and  the  Assembly,  fearful  of  pre- 
cipitating matters  by  too  hasty  measures,  contented  themselves  for  the  pre 
sent  with  abridging  their  power. 
Public  Mm.  The  manners  of  the  people  during  those  days  of  reviving  order, 
ThrTplrtod'  eihibited  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  revolutionary  recklessness 
with  the  reviving  gaiety  and  elegance  of  the  French  character.  The  captives 
recently  delivered  from  prison,  comprised  all  the  higher  classes  in  Paris,  and 
their  habits  gave  the  tone  to  the  general  manners  of  the  day.  Never  was  seen 
a  more  remarkable  union  than  their  circles  afforded  of  griei  and  joy,  of  resent- 
ment and  forgetfulness,  of  prudence  and  recklessness,  of  generous  exaltation, 
and  blameable  indifference.  The  first  attempt  made  was  to  return  to  elegance, 
any  approach  to  luxury  in  the  dilapidated  state  of  their  fortunes  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  barbarous  retaliation  of  severity  for  cruelty,  which  pro- 
duced such  a  frightful  reaction  in  the  South  of  France,  was  unknown  in  the 
metropolis;  in  the  saloons  of  the  Thermidoriens,  nothing  but  the  most  hu- 
mane measures  were  proposed,  or  the  most  generous  sentiments  uttered. 
Minds  subdued  by  misfortune,  and  influenced  by  the  approach  of  death,  with 
religious  feeling,  breathed,  on  their  first  return  into  iie  world,  much  of  that 
benevolent  and  Christian  spirit  which  had  been  awakened  in  many  cases  for 
the  first  time  in  their  minds  (2). 

The  two  centres  of  the  Society  of  Paris  were  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain, 
and  the  Quarter  of  the  Chauss^e-d'Aptin ;  the  first  comprising  the  residence 
of  the  remains  of  the  nobility,  the  last  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  who  had 
risen  to  wealth  during  the  recent  troubles.  Rigid  economy  prevailed  in  the 
former;  the  pride  of  riches,  and  the  passion  for  newly  acquired  distinction 
swayed  the  latter.  At  the  theatres,  at  the  public  assemblies,  every  thing 
breathed  the  recent  deliverance  from  death.  No  such  thunders  of  applause 
shook  the  opera,  as  when  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  favourite  air  of  the 
Troupe  dorfie,  called  the  Reveil  da  Peuple^  which  successfully  combated  the 
revolutionary  energy  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  One  of  the  most  fashionable 
Bais  des        aud  brilliant  assemblies  was  called  le  Bal  des  Fictimes,  the  condi- 
victimes.       ji^jjj  Q^  entrance  to  which  was  the  loss  of  a  near  relation  hy  the 
guillotine.   Between  the  country  dances,  they  said,  *'  We  dance  on  the 
tombs;"  and  a  favourite  dress  for  the  hair  was  adopted  from  the  way  in 
which  it  had  been  arranged  immediately  before  execution.  The  almanacks 
most  in  request  were  called  "  Les  Almanachs  des  prisons,"  in  which  the 
sublime  resignation  and  courage  of  many  of  the  captives  were  mingled  with 
the  ribaldry  and  indecency  with  which  others  had  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
gloom  of  that  sombre  abode.  But  the  Christian  virtue  of  charity  was  never 
more  eminently  conspicuous  than  among  those  who,  recently  delivered 
themselves  from  death,  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures (3). 
AhJ^ufin  of  Meanwhile  the  Convention  gradually  undid  the  laws  which  had 
tionJr^*"*  passed  during  the  Revolutionary  government.   The  law  of  the 
JiSJwes.    maximum  of  prices,  which  had  been  introduced  to  favour  the 

(1)  Toul.  T.  143.  (3)  Lac.  xii.  174, 176.  Mig.  ii.  85«. 

(2)  Uc.  xii.  172, 178.  111.  vii,  ai«,  228. 
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tnmultuotis  inhabitanU  t>f  towns,  at  the  expense  of  thie  industriotts  labourers 
O'f  the  country;  the  prohibitions  against  Christian  worship ;  the  statutes  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  Gironde  party,  condemned  by  the  Committees, 
-were  successively  repealed.  This  was  followed  by  a  general  measure,  restor- 
ing to  the  families  of  all  persons  condemned  since  the  Revolution,  their  pro- 
perty, so  far  as  it  had  not  been  disposed  of  to  others.  The  Abb^  Morellet 
ptiblished  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  public,  entitled,  le  Cri  des  Families,  smd 
Liegendre  concluded  a  powerful  speech  in  their  favour  with  these  touching 
Amtif-sty  to    words :— "  If  I  possessed  one  acre  belonging  to  these  unfortunate 
«Ii*?'E«^'    sufferers,  never  could  I  taste  of  repose.  In  the  evening,  while 
i?«M»eR6.     "walkingin  my  solitary  garden,  I  would  fancy  I  beheld  in  each 
eolation.       rosebud,  the  tears  of  an  orphan  whom  I  had  robbed  of  its  inherit- 
ance.^^ The  bust  of  Marat  was  soon  after  broken  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  by 
a  band  of  the  Troupe  doree,  and  next  day  destroyed  in  all  the  public  places. 
His  body,  which  had  been  buried  with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  Pantheon, 
i^aAJtaken  out  and  thrown  into  a  common  sewer.  About  the  same  time,  the 
surrivors  of  the  twenty-two  proscribed  members  of  the  Girondist  party,  who 
liad  been  in  concealment  since  the  revolt  of  the  51st  May,  were  restored  to 
their  seats  in  the  Assembly ;  and  the  Thermidorien  party  saw  itself  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  Louvet,  Isnard,  Lanjuinais,  Henri  Lariviere,  and 
others,  alike  estimable  for  their  talents,  and  their  constancy  under  adverse 
fortune(i). 
fmpeaeii.      Strengthened  by  the  accession  of  so  many  new  members,  and  the 
Bimtidfv..  increasing  force  of  public  opinion,  Tallien  and  his  friends  pro- 
thrj?co'bii  ce«<led  ^0  the  decisive  measure,  of  impeaching  Billaud-Varennes, 
LMdert.     Collot-d^Herbois,  Barrfere,  and  Vadier,  the  remaining  heads  of  the 
Jacobins.  "  You  demand  the  Restoration  of  Terror,"  said  Tallien  : "  Let  us 
consider  the  means  it  employs  before  we  estimate  its  effects.  A  government 
can  never  inspire  terror  but  by  menacing  with  capital  punishments :  by 
menacing  without  intermission,  without  distinction,  without  investigation, 
all  who  oppose  it :  by  menacing  without  proof,  on  mere  suspicion,  on  no 
ground  at  all;  by  striking  continually  with  relentless  hand,  in  order  to  in- 
spire terror  into  all  the  world.  You  must  suspend  over  every  action  a  pu- 
nishment, over  every  word  a  threat,  over  silence  even  a  suspicion :  you  must 
place  under  every  step  a  snare,  in  every  family  a  traitor,  in  every  tribunal 
an  assassin  :  you  must  put  every  citizen  to  the  torture,  by  the  punishment  of 
multitudes,  and  subsequent  massacre  of  the  executioners,  lest  they  should 
become  too  powerful.  Such  is  the  system  of  governing  by  terror :  does  it 
belong  to  a  free,  humane,  and  regular  government,  or  to  the  worst  species  of 
tyranny?"  These  eloquent  words  produced  a  great  impression  (2) :  the  op- 
position against  the  Jacobins  became  so  powerful,  both  within  and  without 
the  assembly^  that  a  return  to  severe  measures  was  impossible,  and  the  go- 
vernment was  swept  along  by  the  universal  passion  for  a  humane  adminis- 
tration. 

Mireh  I79&-  This  bold  Step,  however,  excited  the  most  violent  tumults  among 
the  democratic  party.  Several  causes  at  that  period  contributed  to  inflame 
the  public  discontent.  The  winter,  which  had  set  in  with  uncommon  seve- 
rity, exposed  many  of  the  lower  classes  to  suffering;  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
was,  as  usual,  ascribed  by  the  multitude  to  the  conduct  of  gdvemment^  and 

(0  Mig.  ii.  361>  S63.   Lac.  sH.  ITT— 179.  Th.        (3)  Htft.  d«  k  Coht.  if.  2S1. 
TU.239»230»  aift.a<UC«iiT.iT.997>84S. 
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thedreadfal  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  threatened  almost  every  indiyidual 
in  the  kingdom  with  ruin.  Instruments  of  this  dangerous  description  to  the 
i«trfni«  amount  of  above  eight  milliards  of  francs,  or  L.400,000,000  sterl- 
AjlSin.  ing,  had  been  put  into  circulation  by  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  although  their  influence  had  been  prodigious  at  the  moment  in 
sustaining  the  credit  of  the  state,  yet  their  nominal  value  soon  gave  way  from 
the  distrust  of  government,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  confiscated  property 
which  was  at  the  same  time  brought  to  sale,  and  they  had  now  fallen  to  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  sum  for  which  they  were  issued.  "  The  worst  rebellions,'* 
says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  are  those  which  proceed  from  the  stomach;^  and  of  this 
truth  Paris  soon  furnished  an  example.  The  Jacobin  leaders,  threatened  with 
accusations,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  rouse  the  populace,  and  the  dis- 
content arising  from  so  much  sufifering,  made  them  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
their  seditious  harangues  (1). 

Gamot  was  not  included  in  the  Act  of  Accusation ;  but  he  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  declare,  that,  having  acted  with  his  colleagues  for  the  public 
good,  he  had  no  wish  but  to  share  their  fate.  This  generous  proceeding  em- 
barrassed the  accusers;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  implicating  so  illustrious  a 
character  in  the  impeachment,  it  was  resolved  to  limit  it  to  some  only  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  Amar,  Youlland,  and  the  painter  David, 
were  excluded,  the  last  of  whom  had  disgraced  a  fine  genius  by  the  most 
savage  revolutionary  fanaticism  (2). 
1st  April.  On  the  4st  April,  a  revolt  was  organized  in  the  Faubourgs,  to  pre- 
iwroitof  vent  the  trial  of  Billaud-Yarennes,  Gollot-d^Herbois,  Barrere,  and 
ube.°'^""  Vadier,  which  was  about  to  commence  two  days  after.  The  cry  of 
the  insurgents  was  bread,  and  the  constitution  of  1795,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  patriots  in  confinement.  The  universal  suffering  which  had  followed  the 
democratic  rule,  afforded  the  Jacobins  too  powerful  a  lever  to  move  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  ^^  Since  France  had  become  Republican,"  says  the  gra- 
phic annalist,  himself  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  supporter  of  Robes- 
pierre, '^  every  species  of  evil  had  accumulated  upon  its  devoted  head. 
Famine,  a  total  cessation  of  commerce,  civil  war,  attended  by  its  usoal 
accompaniments,  conflagration,  robbery,  pillage,  and  murder  :  justice  was 
interrupted,  the  sword  of  the  law  wielded  by  iniquity  :  property  spoliated, 
confiscation  rendered  the  order  of  the  day,  the  scaffold  permanently  erected, 
calumnious  denunciations  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Nothing  was 
awanting  to  the  general  desolation :  virtue,  merit  of  every  sort  were  per- 
secuted with  unrelenting  severity  :  debauchery  encouraged,  arbitrary  arrests 
universally  established,  the  Revolutionary  armies  ploughing  through  the 
state  like  a  -devouring  flame,  hatred  everywhere  fomented,  hatred  and 
disunion  brought  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  families.  Never  had  a  coun- 
try descended  so  low :  never  had  a  people  been  overwhelmed  by  a  similar 
chaos  of  crimes  and  abominations  (5).''  Instigated  by  such  sufferings,  a  for- 
midable band  soon  surrounded  the  Assembly.  Speedily  they  forced  their 
way  in;  drunken  women,  abandoned  prostitutes  formed  the  revolting 
advanced  guard  :  but  speedily  a  more  formidable  band  of  petitioners,  with 
DefMt  of  pikes  in  their  hands,  filled  every  vacant  space.  Having  penetrated 
genu"""'  to  the  bar,  they  commenced  the  most  seditious  harangues  :  and 
ascending  the  benches  of  the  members,  seated  themselves  with  the  deputies  of 

(1)  Mi>  ii.  304, 365.  Lac.  x.  174^191.  Vu  rii.        (3)  Lac  xii.  194. 
249»  250,  Hist,  de  la  Coht.  it.  332.  (3).tti9t,  4i k  Coat.  ii.  2iS, 216. 
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the  Mountain.  Every  thing  announced  the  approach  of  a  crisis;  the, Jacobins 
were  recovering  their  former  audacity,  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
labouring  under  severe  apprehension,  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing, 
when,  fortunately,  a  large  body  of  the  Troupe  dpr^e,  who  had  assembled 
at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  entered  the  hall,  under  the  command  of  Piche- 
gru,  chanting  in  loud  strains  the  "  R^veil  du  Peuple."  The  insurgents  knew 
their  masters;  and  that  formidable  body,  before  whom  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy  had  so  often  trembled,  yielded  to  the  courage  of  a  few  thousand 
undisciplined  young  men.  The  crowd  lately  so  clainorous,  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  bar,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  accused  members  were  left  alone  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Assembly,  to  answer  .for  a  revolt,  which  they  had  so 
evidently  excited  (4). 

'   oM'SrTher-  ^^®  Thermidorieps  made  a  humane  use  of  their  victory.  They 
SterthTr  ^^^^  fearful  of  making  too  large  chasms  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies, 
virtory!"''   by  whose  assistance  they  had  so  recently  been  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre;  and  they  justly  feared  a  reaction  in  the  public  mind, 
if  they  put  themselves;  in  practice  on  their  first  triumph,  the  bloody  maxims 
which  they  had  so  severely  condemned  in  their  adversaries.   By  a  concert 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  Billaud-Yarennes,  Collot-d'Herbois,  and 
Barrere,  were  condemned  to  the  limited  punishment  of  transportation;  and 
seventeen  members  of  the  Mountain,  who  had  seemed  most  favourable  to  the 
revolt  (2),  were  put  under  arrest,  and  the  next  day  conducted  to  the  Cha- 
teau of  Ham.  The  persons  thus  put  in  confinement^  comprised  Gombon, 
Ruamps,  Thuriot,  Amar,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  Jacobin  party. 
p?r»nm^    The  transference  of  the  condemned  deputies  to  the  Ghateau  of  Ham 
are  Trans,   was  uot  accomplishcd  without  some  difficulty.   They  were  once 
Km.  ^    rescued  by  the  insurgent  populace;  but  Pichegru  having  arrived  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  of  the  Troupe  doree,  the  mob  was  dispersed,  and 
the  prisoners  again  seized  and  conducted  to  the  place  of  their  confinement. 
Nothing  is  more  instructive  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  than  the 
important  consequences  which,  in  all  its  stages,  attended  the  efforts  even  of 
the  smallest  body,  acting  energetically  in  the  cause  of  order  (3). 
And  tbenre    Thc  fatc  of  thcsc  rcvolutionary  leaders  was  commensurate  to  their 
to  Cayenne,  crimcs  in  thc  colouy  to  which  they  were  conveyed.  Their  lives, 
which  were  in  the  first  instance  threatened  by  the  burning  climate  of  Cay- 
enne, were  saved  by  the  generous  kindness  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  who,  in 
the  hospital  on  that  distant  shore,  continued  to  practise,  towards  the  most 
depraved  of  mankind,  the  sublime  principles  of  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
Collot-d'Herbois  shortly  after  his  recovery,  endeavoured  to  engage  the  slaves 
of  the  colony  in  a  revolt;  being  defeated  in  the  attempt,  he  was  confined  in 
the  Fort  of  Sinnamari,  where  he  died,  of  a  bottle  of  spirits  which  he  swal- 
lowed in  a  moment  of  despair  (4).  Billaud-Varennes  survived  long  the  other 
companions  of  his  exile ;  his  hardened  mind  prevented  him  from  feeling  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  and  his  favourite  occupation  was  teaching  a  parrot  which 
he  had  tamed,  the  jargon  and  the  indecencies  of  the  revolutionary  language. 
Barrere  had  nearly  died  shortly  after  his  banishment,  of  a  loathsome  malady 
^  which  he  had  contracted  at  Rochefort;  but  he  survived  both  that  disease  and 

(1)  Lacxii.  198.  Mig.  ii.  365*  Hist,  de  la  Coot.         (3)  Lac.  xH.  290.  Tool.  v.  213/ 
iv.  295^305.  (4)  Lac.  xii.  201. 

(2)  Mig.  ii.  367.   Th.  vii.  290^300.    Lac.  xii. 

198»  199.  ^ 
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tlt«  iHiming  dteMil#  of  StiUMmaiiyMid  was  restored  to  Fntice  hj  NapdMcAin 
iSOO)  ibd  beibre  th«  expiry  of  his  exile,  Bilkud-Varennes  beheld  thetrrinl, 
ia  th«  hut  next  his  own,  of  Uie  HlQstrious  Pichegru,  whose  vigour  had  beta 
«o  lustrttmetiial  in  cond«eiing  him  into  eiLile  (1). 
iiHii!w«d  The  lacobins  ware  broken,  but  not  sobdaed.  By  the  fill  of  Rebel- 
Vb«  iM^  pierre^  and  the  execution  of  his  associates  in  the  Municipality,  Ibey 
^'"^  had  lost  the  Commune  $  the  closing  of  their  place  of  debates  hid 
deprived  them  of  their  centre  of  operations;  by  (he  exile  of  so  many  &«•- 
liers  of  the  Assembly,  they  were  bereaved  of  their  ablest  leaders.  Still  Umr 
remained  to  them  the  ^rces  of  the  Fauboui^;  the  inhabiunts  of  wbiek 
retained  their  arms  which  they  had  received  in  an  early  period  of  the  rm- 
lutionary  troubles ;  while  their  needy  circumstances,  and  exasperatiOB  at 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  rendered  them  ready  fdr  the  most  despente 
fNilerprisei.  The  failure  of  their  revt^H  on  Ist  April  did  not  discourage  thdr 
leaders ;  they  saw  in  it  only  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  greater  cArt 
with  more  formidable  forces.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  Fauboiir(;sirK 
^greied  on  for  the  20th  Hay;  «ibove  thirty  thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes, 
were  then  lo  march  against  the  Convention,  a  greater  force  than  that  wM 
had  proved  victoHous  on  many  former  occasions,  and  never  before  had  tfter 
lieeA  animated  by  so  ferociotts  a  spirit.  Their  rallying  cry  was,  **  Bread,  ttd 
the  Constihktion  1793  (2). 

>9rti  *fcy.  The  succeeding  night  ( l^th  May )  was  one  of  tlve  most  (HgklW 
Which  occurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Bevolutioti.  From  sanstt 
Paris  w^  the  theatre  of  unceasing  perturbation  ^  seditious  groups  im 
fotmed  on  the  quays,  in  the  squares,  on  the  boulevards :  a  t^rowd  of  aoisf 
^i^ontented  persows  traversed  every  quarter,  calling  on  the  disconteated, 
the  famishing,  ifie  desperate  to  revntt :  bands  nf  women  went  !h)m  doorlo 
^door,  knocking  aloud,  raising  alarming  cries  in  the  streets,  and  depforing 
the  death  of  the  goad  Robespierre,  whom  the  aristocrats  had  pot  to  dcilk, 
a^d  calling  on  the  people  lo  rise  against  their  oppressors,  march  straight  n 
the  Tuileries  and  instal  the  true  Republicans  in  power.  The  g^n^raleaiid  tfce 
tocsin  sounded  at  the  same  time  :  to  their  incessant  clang  were  soon  joined 
hideons  cries,  fierce  vociferations,  naingled  with  the  occasional  dischatige  of 
thusqnefs  and  pistols :  while  the  cannon  of  Oovemment  sounded  at  interrils: 
and  the  deep  bell,  placed  lately  an  the  summit  of  tiie  Great-Pavilion  of  Ae 
TulleHes,  by  its  loud  and  measured  toll  called  the  National  Guard  Co  Ae 
defence  of  the  Convention  (5). 

ffesit^tion  appeared  on  the  following  morning  of  order :  the  Jacobins  iwe 
^h-eady  in  arms;  immense  assemblages  appeared  round  the  Pantheon,  ia  ^ 
place  of  the  Bastille,  in  that  uf  Notre*T>ame,  in  the  Place  de  Gr^,  in  Ae 
P!ax3e  Royal.  The  whole  city  was  in  agitation :  vast  bodies  of  insnigeirts  by 
'day  bireaksurronnded  the  Assembly,  and  by  ten  oMock  every  avcmie  to  H 
"Was  ^(^ked  with  a  forest  of  pikes  (4). 

(l)  Lac.  xii.  262.  reviennent  pas."  So  compWelj  docs  a  Itewlrfj 

Bhi'i^i^  ■¥ris  etn^tfyeo  in    oVsctirfe    sifoa^ohs  xitihing^e  fhe  litfiliati  tnind.tlhat  no  trflanee  n>  >■ 

iQr  JXatpiAioiti  ffinl  Wits  aKvfe  at  Brnssels,  ^him  he  'placeA  m  its  vicissitados, otiM^lifms  Wl<ht«it> 
was  living  in  greal  poverty,  m  1831.   It  was  one  of  ,  of  duty  which  religiuu  inspires.   Before  il»  *•*" 

liffs  fa-Vcterite   positions  at  tnrft  time,  *•  thai  tbfc  loribn  life  >fras  Ac  ttatqaik  d#  VtaiM*  ^'^T 

world  could  herer  be  irivilized,  till  the  punishment  ample  fortune. — See  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  fa«lki«r» 

of  death  was  utterly  abolished,  and  that  no  human  Travels  iu  Gt-rmaiiy>  i.  260 — ^268. 

beinK  had  a  right  to  take  aWaythelrfe  of  anotlter."  (7)  Uc.  xii.JiS.  Th.vii.  SSl.Sn.  *«•  »•'• 

This  was  the  man  who  said  in  iTQS,  **  the  Tree  of  (3)  Hist,  de  hi  Conv.  iv.  SIO,  Sll- 

Liberty  canmif  flourish  if  it  is  not  watered  by  the  (4)  Hi»t.  de  Dt  ConY.  iv.  311,  H% 
blood  of  a  kiDg;  aod  U  n'y  a  que  ie«  mom  qui  ne 
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The  insurgeBts  had  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  restore  the 
dennocratic  order  of  things.  In  the  name  of  the  ^<  Insurgent  people  who  had 
risen  to  obtain  bread,  and  resume  their  rights,''  they  established  a  provisional 
committee,  which  immediately  abolished  the  revolutionary  government, 
proclaimed  the  democratic  Constitution  of  1795;  the  dismissal  of  the  members 
of  admiinistration,  and  their  arrest;  the  liberation  of  the  patriots  in  confine- 
ment; the  immediate  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies;  the  suspension 
of  all  authority  not  emanating  from  the  people.  They  resolved  to  create  a 
new  Municipality  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  operations,  to  seize  the  telegraph, 
the  barriers,  the  cannon  of  alarm,  and  the  tocsin;  and  to  invite  all  the  forces, 
both  regular  and  irregular,  to  join  the  banners  of  the  people,  and  march 
against  the  Assembly  fl). 
M^T'It  The  misery  at  Paris  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  famine 
pwu? "'  which  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  brought  upon  France,  and  the 
general  failure  ^agricultural  exertion,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  requi- 
sitions and  the  laiT  of  the  Maximum,  had  now  risen  to  the  very  highest 
pitch.  A  contemporary  republican  writer  gives  the  following  energetic 
picture  of  the  public  suffering: — "  The  Convention  had  lost  all  it?  popularity, 
because  it  had  evinced  so  little  disposition  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  Tf^hich  had  now  become  absolutely  intolerable.  The  anarchists,  the 
enemies  of  order,  profited  by  this  ferment,  and  did  their  utmost  to  augment 
it,  because  that  class  reap  no  harvest  but  in  the  fields  of  misery.  France, 
eidbausted  by  every  species  of  suffering,  had  lost  even  the  power  of  uttering 
a  complaint,  and  we  had  all  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  depression,  that  death, 
if  unattended  by  pain,  would  have  been  wished  for  even  by  the  youngest 
human  being,  because  it  offered  the  prospect  of  repose,  and  every  one  panted 
for  that  blessing  at  any  price.  But  it  was  ordained  that  many  days,  months, 
and  years  should  still  (continue  in  that  state  of  horrible  agitation,  the  true 
foreuste  of  the  torments  of  Hell  (2)." 
Gr«rt  In.  The  mobs  which  had,  for  some  weeks  preceding,  assembled  in 
S'm«V.°"  the  streets  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  and  universal 
suffering,  prevented  the  Convention  from  being  aware  of  the  approach  of  a 
great  popular  movement,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
M*yao.  them.  No  sooner,  however,  were  they  informed  of  it,  on  the 
morning  of  the  revolt,  by  the  Committees  of  Government,  than  they  took 
the  most  prompt  measures  to  maintain  their  authority.  They  instantly 
declared  their  sittings  permanent,  voted  all  assemblages  of  the  people  sedi- 
tious, named  commanders  of  the  armed  force,  and  summoned  the  National 
Guard  of  the  Sections  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  to  their  defence.  But  these 
measures  promised  only  tardy  relief,  while  the  danger  was  inslant  and  im- 
minent. Scarcely  were  the  decrees  of  the  Convention  passed,  when  a  furious 
multitude  broke  into  the  hall,  crying  aloud  for  bread  and  the  Constitution 
of  1795.  The  President  Vernier  behaved  with  a  dignity  befitting  his  situation, 
**  Your  cries,"  he  said,  "will  not  alter  one  iota  of  our  measures;  they  will 
not  hasten  by  one  second  the  arrival  of  provisions,  they  will  only  retard 
them."  A  violent  tumult  drowned  his  voice;  the  insurgents  broke  open  the 
inner  doors  with  hatchets,  and  instantly  a  vociferous  multitude  filled  the 
whole  of  the  room.  A  severe  struggle  ensued  between  the  National  Guard, 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  furious  rabble.  Vernier 

(1)  Mig.  ij.  999, 999.  Hi.  vii  3$4.  (2)  Dackess  d'Ab,  i.  396. 
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cwTentiM     was  toni  from  the  chair,  it  was  immediately  occapied  by  Boissy- 
HeroSJliii.    d'Anglas,  who,  through  the  whole  of  that  perilous  day,  evinced 
^iLy'         the  most  heroic  firmness  of  mind.  Feraud,  with  generous  devotion, 
d'AngiM.       interposed  his  body  to  receive  the  blows  destined  for  the  president; 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  dragged  out  by  the  populace,  and  beheaded  in 
the  lobby.   They  instantly  placed  his  head  on  a  pike,  and  with  savage  cries 
re-entered  the  hall,  bearing  aloft  in  triumph  the  bloody  trophy  of  their  vio- 
lence.  Almost  all  the  deputies  fled  in  consternation;  none  remained  ex- 
cepting the  friends  of  the  revolt ;  and  Boissy-d'Anglas,  who^  with  Romm 
constancy,  filled  the  chair,  and  regardless  of  all  the  threats  of  the  multitude) 
unceasingly  protested,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention,  against  the  violence 
with  which  they  were  assailed.  They  presented  to  him  the  lifeless  head  of 
Feraud ;  he  turned  aside  with  emotion  from  the  horrid  spectacle;  they  again 
presented  it,  and  he  bowed  with  reverence  before  the  remains  of  fidelity  and 
devotion.  He  was  at  length  torn  from  his  chair  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends, 
and  the  insurgents,  overawed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  xx>nduct,  permitted 
him  to  retire  without  molestation.   The  annals  of  Rome  afford  nothing  more 
sublime  (1). 
They  obtain    Bciug  uow  uudisputed  masters  of  the  Convention,  the  insurgents, 
Ttteu7  wi^*^  ^^^  **^  0^  **^®^^  associates  in  the  Assembly,  proceeded  without 
gisiatnrei    (Jclay  to  assumc  the  government.  Amidst  the  gloom  of  twilight, 
they  named  a  president,  got  possession  of  all  the  bureaux,  and  in  the 
midst  of  deafening  applause,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  declaratory  of 
their  intentions.  The  most  important  of  these  were,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  the  re-establishment  of  the  democratic  constitution,  the  recall 
of  the  exiled  members,  the  dismissal  of  the  existing  members  of  the  goveni- 
ment.    A  provisional  government,  and  a  commander  of  the  armed  force, 
were  named,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  complete  revolution  (2). 
fengJh*  *'     ®"^  though  the  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the  Committees  still 
Sie'cJm  ^^  existed,  and  their  firmness  saved  France.  All  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
mmee*"'and  surgcuts  to  forcc  thcir  place  of  meeting  were  defeated  by  the  vigour 
d^^lT^""  of  a  few  companies  of  National  Guard,  and  a  determined  band  of 
the  Troupe  dor^e,  who  guarded  the  avenues  to  that  last  asylum  of  order  and 
humanity.  As  night  approached  many  of  the  mob  retired  to  their  homes, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Sections  began  to  assemble  in  strength  round  the  Com- 
mittees. Encouraged  by  the  strength  of,  their  defenders,  they  even  returned 
to  the  seat  of  government,  and  there  ventured  on  an  open  attack  on  the  in- 
surgents :  the  Sections  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  pikemen  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs stood  their  ground,  and  a  bloody  strife  ensued  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
benches  of  the  Convention.  The  opposing  cries,  Vive  les  Jacobins!  Vive  la 
Convention !  resounded  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  and  success  was 
for  a  few  minutes  doubtful.  At  length  the  Insurgents  were  forced  back,  and 
a  frightful  mass  of  men  and  women,  half  of  whom  were  intoxicated,  were 
forced  out  of  the  Hall.  At  eleven  o^clock  Legendre  made  a  sally,  and  speedily 
routed  the  surrounding  multitude ;  they  made  a  resistance  as  pusillanimous 
as  their  conduct  had  been  violent;  and  the  members  who  had  fled,  resumed 
at  midnight  their  places  in  the  Convention.  All  that  had  been  done  hy  the 
rebel  authority  was  immediately  annulled;  eight-and-twenty  members  who 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  370.    Uc.  xii.  221,  223.    Tli.  vii.         (2)  Mig.  ii,  370.   Lac.  xii.  223.    Th.fii.  JW- 
366,391.  nisi,  de  U  Gout.  iv.  320,  331.  394.  Hist,  de  la  Gout.  iv.  330, 337. 
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had  supported  their  proceedings,  were  put  under  arrest,  and  at  five  in  the 
morning  they  were  already  five  leagues  from  Paris  (i). 

Such  was  the  termination  of  this  memorable  revolt,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  the  insurrection  of  the  1st  Prairial.  On  no  former  occasion  had  the 
people  evinced  such  exasperation,  or  a  spectacle  so  terrible  been  exhibited  in  . 
the  legislature.  If  cannon  were  not  planted  in  battery  against  the  Convention, 
as  on  the  51  st  May,  yet  the  scenes  in  the  interior  of  its  hall  were  more  bloody 
and  appalling ;  and  the  victory  of  the  populace  for  the  time  not  less  complete. 
The  want  of  design  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  alone  made 
them  lose  the  victory  after  they  had  gained  it,  and  saved  France  from  a  return 
to  the  Reign  of  Blood  (2).  , 

But  the  Faubourgs,  though  defeated,  were  not  subdued.  On  the  following 
day  they  advanced  in  still  greater  force  against  the  Convention,  and  had  already 
pointed  their  cannon  against  the  place  of  their  deliberation.  The  conduct  of 
the  President  Legendre  on  this  trying  occasion  was  in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
mirable. The  sound  of  the  approach  of  the  cannon  made  several  members 
start  from  their  seats,  and  run  towards  the  door.  "  Representatives ! "  cried 
he,  "remain  at  your  posts;  be  steady.  Nature  has  destined  us  all  to  death; 
a  little  sooner  or  later  is  of  little  moment ;  but  an  instant^s  vacillation  would 
ruin  you  for  ever."  Awed  by  these  words,  they  resumed  their  seats,  and 
awaited  in  silence  the  enemies  who  surrounded  the  hall.  Their  defenders, 
however,  soon  arrived ;  the  Jeunesse  dor^e  appeared  in  strength :  arms  were 
distributed  to  thirty  thousand  men  :  the  cavalry  appeared  in  imposing  num- 
bers; the  Sections  Lepelletier,  and  of  la  Butte-des-Moulins,  ranged  themselves 
round  the  Convention;  cannon  were  planted,  and  platoons  ready  to  discharge 
on  both  sides.  Intimidated  by  a  resistance  they  had  not  expected,  the  chiefs 
of  the  insurgents  paused ;  and  the  Assembly,  taking  advantage  of  their  hesi- 
tation, entered  into  a  negotiation  with  their  leaders,  who  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  retire,  after  receiving  the  assurance  that  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  capital  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  laws  of  the  Constitution  1795 
enforced.  The  result  of  that  day  demonstrated,  that  the  physical  force  of  the 
populace,  however  formidable,  being  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  leaders 
of  ability,  could  not  contend  with  the  permanent  influence  of  the  govern^ 
ment  (5). 
Trial  and  \  lustructcd  by  SO  mauy  disasters,  and  such  narrow  escapes  from 
condemna.  ^^^j.  ^.^.^^  ^j^^  Couventiou  rcsolvcd  on  the  most  decisive  measures. 
SlTjT^bhf  Six  of  the  most  obnoxious  Members  of  the  Mountain  were  delivered 
remnant.  Qyef  to  a  military  commission,  by  whom  they  were  condemned. 
Three  of  them,  Romme,  Goujon,  and  Du  Quesnoy,  stabbed  themselves  at  the 
17th  June,  bar  on  receiving  sentence,  and  expired  in  presence  of  the  judges ; 
the  other  three  were  only  mortaUy  wounded,  and  were  led,  still  bleeding,  to 
the  scaffold.  They  all  died  with  a  stoical  firmness,  so  often  displayed  during 
those  days  of  anarchy,  the  victims  of  political,  worse  than  any  religious  fana- 
ticism (4). 
Condemna.  At  Icugth  thc  pcriod  was  arrived  when  the  Faubourgs,  whose  re- 
p*?«ads  volts  had  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  France,  were 
Murderer,  jq  bc  finally  subducd.  The  murderer  of  the  deputy  F^raud  had 
been  discovered,  and  condemned  by  a  military  commission.  When  the  day 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  371.    Lac.  xii.223.    Th.  tii.  395»         (3)  Mig  ii.  372.  Hist,  de  la  Coiit,  iv.  349.  350. 
198.  Hitt.  de  la  Conv.  iT.  339. 344.  (4)  Uc.  xii.  230.  Mig.  ii.  373.  Th.  Yii.  407. 

(3)  Th.  vii.  402.  Hist,  de  la  Conv.  iv.  343. 344.       408.  Hist,  de  la  Coov.  iv.  351. 
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of  bis  punishment  approached,  the  Convention,  to  preTent  another  revoU, 
ordered  the  disarming  of  the  Faubourgs..  A  band  of  the  most  intrepid  of  the 
Troupe  dor^e,  imprudently  adranced  into  that  thickly  peopled  quarter; and 
after  seizing  some  arms,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  its  immense  popu- 
lation. They  owed  their  safety  to  the  humanity  or  prudence  of  the  leadenof 
the  revolt,  who  hesitated  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  Paris.  But  no  sooner  were  they  permitted  to  retire,  than  the  National 
Guard,  thirty  thousand  strong,  supported  by  four  thousand  troops  of  Um 
line,  surrounded  the  revolutionary  quarter;  the  avenues  leading  to  it  were 
DiMrming  plautcd  with  caunou,  and  mortars  disposed  on  conspicuous  situi* 
b^urgs*-'  tions  to  terrify  them  into  submission.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
Anioine;.  ^  bombardmont,  by  which  their  property  would  have  been  endan- 
gered, the  master  manufacturers,  and  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  had  a  conferencef 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender.  They  sabmitted 
without  limitation  to  the  terms  of  the  Asjiembly ;  their  cannon  were  taken 
from  them,  the  cannoneers  disbanded;  the  Revolutionary  Committees  sup* 
pressed;  the  Constitution  of  1793  abolished ;  and  the  formidable  pikes,  which 
since  the  14th  July,  1798,  had  so  often  struck  terror  into  Paris,  Anally  given 
up.  Shortly  after  the  military  force  was  taken  from  the  populace.  The  Natio- 
nal Guards  were  organized  on  a  new  footing;  the  workmen,  the  valets,  the 
indigent  citizens,  were  excluded  from  its  ranks;  and  its  new  members,  re- 
gularly organized  by  battalions  and  brigades,  were  subjected  to  the  orders  of 
the  Military  Committee.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  to  an  earnest  peti- 
tion from  the  few  remaining  Catholics,  they  were  permitted  to  make  use  of 
the  churches,  on  condition  of  maintaining  them  at  their  own  expense  (1). 

awb  Way.  x|j„g  terminated  the  Reign  of  the  Multitude,  six  years  after  it  hid 
And  termt.  boon  first  establishcd,  by  the  storming  of  the  Bastille^  From  the 
nilroUhT  period  of  their  being  disarmed,  the  populace  took  no  farther  shire 
Multitude,  in  thg  changes  of  government ;  they  were  brought  about  solely  by 
the  middling  classes  and  the  army.  The  Revolution,  considered  as  a  mor^ 
ment  of  the  people,  was  thereafter  at  an  end ;  the  subsetfuent  struggles  were 
merely  the  contests  of  other  powers  for  the  throne  which  they  had  made 
vacant. 

The  gradual  relaxation  of  the  extraordinary  rigour  of  government  erected 
by  the  Convention,  presents  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Rcro- 
lution. 
Measures  of    Aftcr  thc  ovcrthrow  of  Robespierre,  the  Convention  endeavoured 
uL^uir  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  the  natural  opder  of  society ;  but  they 
Ro*bel" ""'  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  attempt.  To  go  on  with  the 
piem.       maximum,  forced  requisitions,  and  general  distribution  of  food, 
was  impossible ;  but  how  to  relax  these  extreme  measures  was  the  ques- 
tion, whettthe  general  industry  of  the  country  was  so  grievously  reduced, 
and  the  usual  supplies  so  much  straitened,  both  by  the  abstraction  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  the  terror  of  the  requisitions,  and  the  forced  sales  at  a  no- 
minal and  ruinous  price.  The  first  step  towards  a  return  to  the  natural  slate 
was  an  augmentation  of  the  price  fixed  as  a  maximum  by  two-thirds,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  making  forced  requisitions.  But  these  oppressire 

(i)  Mig.  ii.  8T8.   Th.  vii.  410.  430.    Uc.  xii.     22T.   Tool.  ▼.  300.  281.    Hwt.  d«  la  C^n  «»•  3*^« 
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exactions  were  in  fact  abandoned  by  the  reaetion  in  tbe^  pnbUe  ftding,  and 
tbe  cessation  of  terror,  after  the  fall  of  the  Dictatorial  government.  The  aisif* 
gnats  going  on  continually  declining,  the  aversion  of  all  the  industrial  classes 
to  tbe  maaiirmmwik^  constantly  increasing,  because  tbe  losses  they  sustain  d, 
through  the  forced  sales,  were  thereby  daily  augmented ;  and  the  persons 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  being  of  a  more  moderate  and 
humane  cast,  were  averse  to  h«ive  recourse  to  the  sanguinary  measures  which 
were  still  placed  at  their  disposal.  Thus  there  was  everywhere  in  Franca  a 
general  endeavour  to  elude  the  maximumj  and  the  newly  constituted  autho* 
rities  winked  at  frauds  which  they  felt  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  ni 
80  unjust  a  law.  No  one,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ventured  openly  to 
reaist  regulations,  which  rend^ed  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  tri« 
butary  to  the  soldiers  and  tbe  multitude;  but  when  the  danger  of  th^  gnil* 
lotine  was  at  an  end,  the  reaction  against  it  was  irresistible  (i). 
ii««etioB  Many  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  before 
>foi^tmeV  tbe  total  abolition  of  the  vMooimum  and  forced  requisitions  was 
R.i?ii*'of'*  demanded  in  the  Assembly.  Public  feeling  revolted  against  their 
Terror,  oontinuauce,  and  they  were  abolished  almost  by  acclamation.  The 
powers  of  the  Commission  of  Subsistence  and  Provisions  were  greatly  cir* 
cumscribed;  the  right  of  making  forced  requisitions  continued  only  for  a 
month,  and  its  army  of  ten  thousand  employes  restricted  to  a  few  hundred. 
At  the  same  time,  the  free  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been 
arrested  by  the  Revolutionary  Government,  was  again  permitted  (2). 

The  inextricable  question  of  the  assignats  nei^t  occupied  tbe  attention  of 
the  Assembly ;  for  the  suffering  produced  by  their  depreciation  had  become 
absolutely  intolerable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  Being  still  a  legal 
tender  at  par,  all  those  who  had  money  to  receive  lost  eleven-twelfths  of 
their  property.  The  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  the  payments  to 
tbe  public  creditors,  were  to  a  certain  degree  augmented,  but  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  But  this  was  a  trifling  remedy  5 
the  great  evil  still  remained  unmitigated  in  all  payments  between  man  and 
man  over  the  whole  country  (5). 
iifflcahy'ilr  T^®  ^^^y  ^*y  ^^  withdrawing  the  assignats  from  circulation,  and 
wo'wfing  in  consequence  enhancing  their  value,  was  by  the  sale  of  the 
Ui.  '^'  national  domains,  when,  according  to  the  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion, they  should  be  retired  by  Government  and  destroyed.  But  how  wera 
purchasers  to  be  found  ?  That  was  the  eternal  question  which  constantly  re- 
curred, and  never  could  be  answered.  The  same  national  convulsion  which 
bad  confiscated  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  France  belonging  to  the  emigrants, 
the  clergy,  and  the<€rown  domains,  had  destroyed  almost  all  the  capital  which 
could  be  employed  in  its  purchase.  Sales  to  any  considerable  extent  were 
thus  totally  out  of  tbe  question,  the  more  especially  as  the  estates  ihm  brought 
all  at  once  to  sale,  consisted  in  great  part  of  sumptuous  palaces,  woods,  parks^ 
and  other  domains,  in  circumstances,  of  all  others,  the  worst  adapted  for  a 
division  among  the  industrial  classes.  It  was  not  a  few  capitals  of  shopkeepers 
and  farmers  which  had  escaped  the  general  wreck,  that  could  produce  any 
impression  on  such  immense  possessions.  The  difficulty,  in  truth,  was 
inextricable;  no  sales  to  any  extent  went  on;  the  assignats  Were  continually 


(i)  Hif .  ii.  402.    Hist,  de  ia  Conv.  iv.  257,  258.         (2)  Th.  vli.  236»  238. 
Tb.  Tii.  0f ,  m,  224,  225.  (3)  Ibid,  vii,  24^. 
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increasing  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  Goyemment,  and  at  length  it  was  got 
over,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  hy  forced  means,  and  the  proclamation  of 
a  national  bankruptcy  of  the  very  worst  kind  (i). 
S^cny  in  ^^^  ^^®  attention  of  the  Convention  was  soon  drawn  to  evils  of  a 
The  aiiu'"  *^^*'  ™®'^®  pressing  kind.  The  abolition  of  the  maximam  and  of  the 
tioVofthe  forced  requisitions,  had  deprived  government  of  its  violent  means 
qlTisitionr  of  feeding  the  citizens,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  shock  which 
these  tyrannical  proceedings  had  given  to  industry,  the  usual  sources  of 
supply  were  almost  dried  up.  The  consequence  was  a  most  severe  scarcity  of 
every  kind  of  provisions,  which  went  on  increasing  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  of  1794-5,  and,  at  length,  in  March  1793,  reached  the  most  alarming 
height.  To  the  natural  evils  of  famine  were  superadded  the  horrors  of  a 
winter  of  uncommon  severity,  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  in  Europe  for 
a  hundred  years.  The  roads,  covered  with  ice,  were  impassable  for  carriages; 
the  canals  were  frozen  up;  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  metropolis 
seemed  to  be  totally  exhausted.  In  this  extremity  every  family  endeavoured 
to  lay  in  stores  for  a  few  days,  and  the  few  convoys  which  approached  Paris 
were  besieged  by  crowds  of  famishing  citizens,  who  proceeded  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  to  anticipate  the  ordinary  supplies.  Nothing  remained  bat  for 
government,  who  still  adhered,  though  with  weakened  powers,  to  the  system 
of  distributing  food  to  the  people,  to  diminish  the  rations  daily  issued  out;  and 
on  the  report  of  Boissy-d'Anglas,  the  quantity  served  out  from  the  public  ma- 
gazines was  diminished  to  one-half,  or  a  pound  of  bread  a-day  for  each  person 
above  the  working  classes,  and  a  pound  and  a-half  to  those  actually  engaged 
in  labour.  At  this  rate,  there  was  distributed  to  the  636,000  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  seven  sacks  of  flour.  But  small  as 
this  quantity  was,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  reduce  it  still  farther;  and 
at  length,  for  several  weeks,  each  citizen  received  only  two  ounces  oihhck  and 
Miserable  coarso  broad  a^day.  Smallas  this  pittance  was,  it  could  be  obtained 
fJrfn"*r^'  only  by  obtaining  tickets  from  the  cojnmittees  of  Government, 
the  People,  gud  after  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  bakers  from  eleven  at  night 
till  seven  in  the  morning,  during  the  rigour  of  an  arctic  winter.  The  citizens 
of  Paris  were  for  months  reduced  to  the  horrors  of  a  besieged  town ;  numbers 
perished  of  famine,  and  many  owed  their  existence  to  the  kindness  of  some 
friend  in  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potato  (2),  which  already 
begati  to  assuage  this  artificial,  as  it  has  so  often  since  done  the  most  severe 
natural  scarcities. 
de"  reTSion  '^^^  aboHtiou  of  the  mcurimttm,  of  the  requisitions,  and  of  all  the 
in^the  value  forced  mcthods  of  procuring  supplies,  produced,  as  might  hare 
iigmts.  **  been  anticipated,  a.  most  violent  reaction  on  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  and,  by  consequence,  on  the  value  of  the  assignats. 
Foreign  commerce  having  begun  to  revive  with  the  cessation  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  sales  being  no  longer  forced,  the  assignat  was  brought  into  compa- 
rison with  the  currency  of  other  countries,  and  its  enormous  inferiority  pre- 
cipitated still  further  its  fall.  The  rapidity  of  its  decline  gave  rise  to  numerous 
speculations  on  the  exchange  of  Paris;  and  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  famine,  were  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  fortunes  made  out  of  the 
misery  which  they  endured.  Government,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  no  other  resource  but  to  increase  the  issue  of  assignats 

(1)  Tb.  Tii.  341»  243.  ^ig.  ii.  403.  (3)  Th.  Tii,240, 352.  Uc.  xii.  I91»  193- 
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for  the  parchase  of  proyisions;  three  milliards  more  were  issued  for  this  ne- 
cessary purpose,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  paper  money  fell  almost 
to  nothing.  Bread  was  exposed  for  sale  at. twenty-two  francs  the  pound,  and 
what  formerly  cost  100  francs,  was  now  raised  to  4000.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  depreciation  became  such,  that  28^000  francs  in  paper  were  exchanged 
Public  dM.  for  a  louls  d'or,  and  a  dinner  for  five  or  six  persons  cost  60,000 
^ence.*^*"^'  fraucs.  A  kind  of  despair  seized  eyery  mind  at  such  prodigious  and 
apparently  interminable  losses,  and  it  was  the  force  of  this  feeling  which 
produced  the  great  revolts  already  mentioned,  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  Thermidoriens,  and  restored  the  whole  forced  system  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  (1). 

June  and  Tho  ovcrthrow  of  this  insurrection  led  to  several  laws  which  power- 
July  1795.  ^jjy  leudjed  tQ  diminish  the  destructive  ascendency  of  the  people 
in  the  government.  The  National  Guards  were  reorganized  on  the  footing  on 
which  they  had  been  before  the  10th  August;  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes 
excluded,  and  the  service  confined  to  the  more  substantial  citizens.  At  Paris 
this  important  force  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  military  committee. 
The  Government  got  quit  at  the  same  time  of  a  burdensome  and  ruinous  cus- 
tom, which  the  Convention  had  borrowed  from  the  Athenian  Democracy,  of 
allowing  every  indigent  citizen  fifty  sous  a-day,  while  they  were  engaged  at 
their  respective  Sections;  a  direct  premium  on  idleness,  and  a  constant  in- 
ducement to  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  assemble  at  these  great  centres  of 
democratic  power.  The  churches  were  restored  to  the  anxious  wishes  of 
the  Catholics,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  maintain  them  themselves ; 
the  first  symptom  of  a  return  to  religious  feeling  in  that  infidel  age  (2). 
Vain  Mea.  All  tho  cvils,  tho  ucccssary  result  of  an  excessive  and  forced  paper 
GovJra- ****  circulation,  went  on  increasing  after  the  Government  had  returned 
rrr«t*tbe  ^^  modcTate  measures,  were  installed  in  power.  Subsistence  was 
*^"-  constantly  wanting  in  the  great  towns ;  the  treasury  was  empty  of 
all  butassignats;  the  great  bulk  of  the  national  domains  remained  unsold; 
the  transactions,  debts,  and  properties  of  individuals  were  involved  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Sensible  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  those 
who  were  paid  in  the  government  paper,  the  Directory  adopted  a  scale  by 
which  the  assignats  were  taken  as  worth  a  fifth  of  their  nominal  value;  but 
this  was  an  inconsiderable  relief,  as  they  had  fallen  to  a  huhdred^and-fiftieth 
part  of  the  sum  for  which  they  had  been  originally  issued.  The  consequence 
of  this  excessive  depreciation  in  a  paper  which  was  still  a  legal  tender,  was, 
that  the  whole  debts  of  individuals  were  extinguished  by  a  payment  worth 
nothing ;  that  the  income  of  the  fundholders  was  annihilated  ;  and  the  State 
itself,  compelled  to  receive  its  own  paper  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  found  the 
treasury  filled  with  a  mass  of  sterile  assignats.  But  for  the  half  of  the  land- 
tax,  which  was  received  in  kind,  the  government  woul(l  have  been  literally 
without  the  means  either  of  feeding  Paris  or  the  armies  (3). 

Hitherto  the  reaction  had  been  in  favour  of  constitutional  and  moderate 
measures ;  but  the  last  great  victory  over  the  Jacobins  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  Royalists.  Tlie  emigrants  and  the  clergy  had  returned  in  great  numbers 
since  the  repeal  of  the  severe  laws  passed  against  them  during  the  Reign  of 


(1)  Th.  vii.  376,  381.  Lac  xiii.  40.  (3)  Th.  viii.  8S,  86.  Lac.  xiii.  33. 

[2)  Tb.  Tii.  41 9>  420.  Lac.  ziii,  48. 
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Terror,  and  contribiitod  poipvwfally  to  incline  the  pnblie  nkid  to  a  moderate 
rartb^r  and  coDstitational  monarchy.  Tlie  horror  excited  by  the  sangiii* 
{3!^  ^  i>^^  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins  was  so  strong  and  uniTorsal,  that 
Mauurw.  |iie  rcactlon  naturally  was  in  favour  of  a  Royalist  GoYemment, 
The  recent  successes  of  the  Troupe  dor^e,  who  formed  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Paris,  had  awakened  in  them  a  strong  esprit  de  corps,  and  prepared  the 
great  and  inert  body  of  the  people  to  follow  a  banner  which  had  so  uniformly 
led  to  victory  (i). 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  at  that  period  from  recent  and  grievous  expe- 
rience of  the  dangers  of  popular  tumults,  that  after  the  disarming  of  the 
Faubourgs,  several  sections  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  iirtillery  to 
the  government.  A  large  body  of  troops  of  the  line  were  brought  to  Paris, 
and  encamped  in  the  Plain  of  Sablons ;  and  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly 
were  closed  except  to  persons  having  tickets  of  admission.  The  language  (rf 
the  deputations  of  the  Sections  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  became  openly 
hostile  to  the  dominion  of  the  people,  and  such  as  would  a  few  months  earlier 
have  been  a  sure  passport  to  the  scaffold.  ^'  Experience,'*  said  the  deputies 
of  the  Section  Lepeiietier,  ^^  has  tanght  us  that  the  despotism  of  the  people  is 
tiononhe  ^^  insupportable  as  the  tyranny  of  kings."  The  Revolutionary 
f  *'Tnbu*  Tribunal,  at  the  same  period,  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
■3.  "  '*'  Convention.  A  journal  of  the  day  observed,  "  Such  was  the  tran- 
Jvn«  X7.  quil  and  bloodless  end  of  the  most  atrocious  institution,  of  which, 
since  the  Council  of  Blood  established  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low  Goon- 
tries,  the  history  of  tribunals,  instruments  of  injustice,  has  preserved  the 
remembrance  (2)." 

Formation  Duriug  thls  rcvolutlon  of  public  opinion,  the  Convention  were 
cbnstitr.  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution.  It  is  in  the  highest 
tioa.  degree  both  curious  and  instructive  to  contemplate  the  altered 
doctrines  which  prevailed  after  the  consequences  of  popular  government  had 
been  experienced,  and  how  generally  men  reverted  to  those  principles  which, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  were  stigmatized  as  slavish  and 
disgraceful.  Boissy  d'Anglas  was  chosen  to  make  a  report  upon  the  form  of 
the  Constitution ;  his  memoir  contains  much  important  truth,  which  precede 
ing  events  had  forced  upon  the  observation  of  mankind,  ^'  Hitherto,''  said 
he,  ^^  the  efforts  of  France  have  been  solely  directed  to  destroy;  at  pr^ 
sent,  when  we  are  neither  silenced  by  the  oppression  of  tyrants,  nor  intimi- 
dated by  the  cries  of  demagogues,  we  must  turn  to  our  advantage  the  crimes 
of  the  Monarchy,  the  errors  of  the  Assembly,  the  horrors  of  the  Decemviral 
tyranny,  the  calamities  of  anarchy.  Absolute  equality  is  a  chimera ;  virtue, 
talents,  physical  or  intellectual  powers,  are  not  equally  distributed  by  Na- 
ture. Property  alone  attaches  the  citizen  to  his  country ;  all  who  are  to  have 
any  share  in  the  legislature  should  be  possessed  of  some  independent  income. 
All  Frenchmen  are  citizens;  but  the  state  of  domestic  service,  pauperism,  or 
the  non-payment  of  taxes,  forbid  the  great  majority  from  exercising  their 
rights.  The  Executive  Government  requires  a  central  position,  a  disposable 
force,  a  display  calculated  to  strike  the  vulgar.  The  people  should  never  be 
permitted  to  deliberate  indiscriminately  on  public  affairs ;  a  populace  con- 
stantly deliberating  rapidly  perishes  by  misery  and  disorder ;  the  laws  should 
never  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  multitude."  Such  were  the 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  381.   Th.  Yiii.  1,  9.  (a)  Toul.  t.  963. 870.  Tb,  Tiii.  9$,  %U 
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principles  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Revolutioiiary  Assembly  of  France.  In 

a  few  years,  centuries  of  experience  had  been  acquired  (i). 

Gnieni        If  such  was  thc  langua^  of  the  Convention,  it  may  easily  be  con- 

mmt'of 'd«.  ceived  how  much  more  powerful  was  the  reaction  among  the  mid- 

prtelnpiM    dling  classes  of  the  people.  The  National  Guard,  and  the  Jennette 

f^"  of\r.  ^'*^^  ®^  several  Sections,  were  become  openly  Royalists ;  they  wore 

peritDce.     the  green  and  black  uniform  which  distinguished  the  Ghouans  of 

the  western  provinces;  the  R^veil  du  Peuple  was  beginning  to  awaken  the 

dormant,  not  extinguished,  loyalty  of  the  French  character.  The  name  of 

Terrorist  had  become  the  signal  for  proscriptions  as  perilous  in  many  places 

as  that  of  Ariitocrat  had  formerly  been. 

In  the  south,  especially,  the  reaction  was  terrible.  Bands,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  ^^  Companies  of  Jesus,"  and  the  ^'  Companies  of  the  Sun,''  tra- 
versed the  country,  executing  the  most  dreadful  reprisals  upon  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  At  Lyon,  Aix,  Tarascon,  and  Marseille,  they  massacred  the 
prisoners  without  either  trial  or  discrimination;  the  2d  of  September  was  re- 
newed with  all  its  horrors  in  most  of  the  prisons  of  the  south  of  France.  At 
Lyon,  after  the  first  massacre  of  the  Terrorists,  they  pursued  the  wretches 
through  the  streets,  and  when  any  one  was  seized,  he  was  instantly  thrown 
into  the  Rhone;  at  Tarascon,  the  captives  were  cast  headlong  from  the  top  of 
a  lofty  rock  into  that  rapid  stream.  One  prison  at  Lyon  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
infuriated  mob,  and  the  unhappy  inmates  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
violent  re-  pooplc,  cxaspcratcd  with  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  by  the 
thes!iu'5i  revolutionary  party,  were  insatiable  in  their  vengeance;  they  in- 
of  France,  yokcd  thc  uamo  of  a  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  when  retaliating  on 
their  oppressors;  and  while  committing  murder  themselves,  exclaimed,  with 
every  stroke,  ^'  Pie  assassins ! ''  History  must  equally  condemn  such  horrors 
by  whomsoever  committed ;  but  it  must  reserve  its  severest  censure  for  those 
by  whom  they  were  first  perpetrated  (2). 

Many  innocent  persons  perished,  as  in  all  popular  tumults,  during  those 
bloody  days.  The  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
and  the  Count  Beaujolais,  were  confined  in  the  fort  of  St.-Jean  at  Marseille, 
where  they  had  been  forgot  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  On  the  6th  June,  a 
terrible  noise  round  the  fort  announced  the  approach  of  the  frantic  multitude. 
The  cries  of  the  victims  in  the  adjoining  cells  top  soon  informed  . 


the^lro^BV  t*^«ntt  0^  the  danger  which  they  ran;  Royalists  and  Jacobins  were 
oriw  indiscriminately  massacred  by  the  bloody  assassins.  Isnard  and 
*^'^'  Cardroi  at  length  put  a  stop  to  the  massacres,  but  not  before  eighty 

persons  had  been  murdered.  The  former,  though  he  strove  to  moderate  the 
savage  measures  of  the  Royalists,  increased  their  fury  by  the  fearful  energy 
of  his  language.  "  We  want  arms,"  said  the  young  men  who  were'  marching 
against  the  Jacobins  of  Toulon.  '^  Take,"  said  he,  ^^  the  bones  of  your  fathers 
to  march  against  their  murderers  (3)." 

The  fate  of  these  young  Princes  was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Some 
months  afterwards,  they  formed  a  plan  of  escape;  but  the  Duke  de  Montpen- 
sier,  in  descending  the  wall  of  the  fort,  broke  his  leg,  was  seized,  and  recon- 
ducted to  prison.  He  consoled  himself  for  his  failure,  by  the  thoughts  that 
his  brother  had  succeeded,  when  he  beheld  him  re-enter  the  cell,  and  fall 


Bi 


Toul.  V.  272/273.  (3)  Uc.  xii.  212. 

Lac.xii.210.2Mig.  ii.  382.  Fr^roB,  9-*32*  73. 
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upon  his  taeck.  Escaped  from  danger,  and  on  the  point  of  embarking  on 
board  a  vessel  destined  for  America,  he  had  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  his 
brother,  and,  unable  to  endure  freedom  without  him,  he  had  returned  to 
prison  to  share  his  fate.  They  were  both  subsequently  liberated,  and  reached 
America ;  but  they  soon  died,  the  victims  of  a  long  and  severe  captivity  of 
four  years  (i). 

Doring  the  predominance  of  these  principles,  upwards  of  «ghty  Jacobins 
were  denounced  in  the  Convention,  and  escaped  execution  only  by  secreting 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  France.  The  only  secure  asylum  which  they 
found  was  in  the  houses  of  the  Royalists,  whom,  during  the  days  of  their 
power,  they  had  saved  from  the  scaffold.  Not  one  was  betrayed  by  those  to 
whom  they  fled.  So  predominant  was  the  influence  of  the  Girondists,  that 
Louvet  obtained  a  decree,  ordering  an  expiatory  f<§te  for  the  victims  of 
Sistlfay.  None  of  the  Thermidoriens  ventured  to  resist  the  proposal,  though 
many,  amongst  them  had  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  their 
fate  (2). 
June  8. 179S.  About  tho  samo  time,  the  inlsint  Ring  of  France,  Louis  XYIl,  ex- 
pired. The  9th  Thermidor  came  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince.  His  cruel  jailer,  Simon,  was  indeed  beheaded,  and  a  less  cruel  tyrant 
substituted  in  his  place ;  but  the  temper  of  the  times  would  not  at  first  admit 
of  any  decided  measures  of  indulgence  in  favour  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  barbarous  treatment  he  had  experienced  from  Simon,  had  alienated  his 
K^dayrtf  **C380^>  hut  not  extinguished  his  feelings  of  gratitude.  On  oneoc- 
XVII  in      <^sion,  that  inhuman  wretch  had  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and 
prbon?      threatened  to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall;  the  surgeon,  Naulin, 
interfered  to  prevent  him,  and  the  unhappy  child  next  day  presented  him 
with  two  pears,  which  had  been  given  him  for  his  supper  the  preceding  even- 
ing, lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  testifying 
his  gratitude.  Simon  and  Hebert  had  put  him  to  the  torture,  to  extract  from 
him  an  avowal  of  crimes  connected  with  his  mother,  which  he  was  too  young 
to  understand ;  after  that  cruel  day,  he  almost  always  preserved  silence,  lest 
his  words  should  prove  fatal  to  some  of  his  relations.  This  resolution,  and  the 
closeness  of  his  confinement,  soon  preyed  upon  his  health.  In  February  1795, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  visited  by  three  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Safety ;  they  found  him  sitting  at  a  little  table,  making  castles  of  cards. 
They  addressed  to  him  the  words  of  kindness,  but  could  not  obtain  any 
answer.  In  May,  the  state  of  his  health  became  so  alarming,  that  the  cele- 
brated surgeon  Dessault  was  directed  by  the  Convention  to  visit  him;  his 
generous  attentions  assuaged  the  sufferings  of  his  later  days,  but  could  not 
prolong  his  life  (3). 
of'li"****"     '^^^  puWic  sympathy  was  so  strongly  excited  by  this  event,  that  it 
DiMbrH      induced  the  Assembly  to  consent  to  the  freedom  of  the  remaining 
Mmef""'     child  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  iSth  of  June,  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme 
was  liberated  from  the  Temple,  and  exchanged  for  the  four  Commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  whom  Dumouriez  had  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians  (4). 
Continue     The  fate  of  La  Fayette,  Latour-Maubourg,  and  other  eminent  men 
La'riyme**/  who  wcro  detained  in  the  Austrian  prisons,  since  their  defection 
from  the  armies  of  France,  at  this  time  excited  the  most  ardent  sympathy  both 

(1)  Lac.  xii.  3t6.  (3)  Lac.  xii.  369.  374. 

(2)  Lac.  xii.  331.  (4)  Uc.  »i.  389. 
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in  France  «nd  England.  They  had  been  rigorously  guarded  since  their  capli- 
Tity  in  the  fortress  of  Olmutz :  and  the  humane  in  every  part  of  the  world 
beheld  with  regret  men  who  had  voluntarily  delivered  themselves  up  to 
avoid  the  excesses  of  ji  sanguinary  faction,  treated  with  more  severity  than 
prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Fox  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  the  British  govern- 
xnent  to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons equalled  the  speech  of  his  eloquent  rii^al.  His  wife  and  daughters,  find- 
ing all  attempts  at  his  deliverance  ineffectual,  generously  resolved  to  share  his 
GeiMni  in.    captlvlty ;  and  they  remained  in  confinement  with  him  at  Olmutz 
i^if."       till  the  victories  of  Napoleon  in  i  796  compelled  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  consent  to  their  liberation.  His  confinement,  however  tedious,  was 
probably  the  means  of  saving  his  life ;  it  is  hardly  possible  that  in  France  he 
could  have  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror,  or  escaped  the  multitude  to  which 
he  had  long  been  the  object  of  execration  (i). 
Completion    MeauwhUc,  the  Convention  proceeded  rapidly  with  the  formation 
oiSutl!''  of  the  new  Constitution.  This  was  the  third  which  had  been  im- 
t'O"-         posed  upon  the  French  people  during  the  space  of  a  few  years ;  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  danger  of  incautiously  overturning  long-established 
institutions.  The  Constitution  of  1795  was  very  different  from  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  gave  striking  proof  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  state  of  political  affairs.  Experience  had  now  taught  all  classes 
that  the  chimera  of  perfect  equality  could  not  be  attained ;  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  political  rights;  that  the  contests  of 
Actions  terminate,  if  the  people  are  victorious,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  most 
depraved.  The  Constitution  which  was  framed  under  the  influence  of  these 
sentiments,  differed  widely  from  the  democratic  institutions  of  1795.  The 
ruinous  error  was  now  acknowledged  of  uniting  the  whole  legislative  powers 
in  one  Assembly,  and  enacting  the  most  important  laws,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  time  to  deliberate  on  their  tendency,  or  recover  from  the  ex- 
citement under  which  they  may  have  originated.   The  legislative  power, 
therefore,  was  divided  into  two  Councils,  that  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  that 
of  the  Ancients,  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  intrusted  with  the  sole 
power  of  originating  laws;  that  of  the  Ancients  with  the  power  of  passing  or 
rejecting  them ;  and  to  ensure  the  prudent  discharge  of  this  duty,  no  person 
could  be  a  member  of  it  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  years.  No  bill 
could  pass  till  after.it  had  been  three  times  read,  with  an  interval  between 
each  reading  of  at  least  five  days  (2). 

The  consti.  xhc  exccutivc  power,  instead  of  being  vested  as  heretofore  in  two 
.  Directory  committecs,  wds  lodgcd  m  the  hands  of  five  Directors,  nomraated 
by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  approved  by  that  of  the  Ancients,  They  were 
liable  to  be  impeached  for  their  misconduct  by  the  Councils.  Each  indivi- 
dual was  by  rotation  to  be  President  during  three  months ;  and  every  year  a 
fifth  new  Director  was  to  be  chosen  in  lieu  of  one  who  was  bound  to  retire. 
The  Directory  thus  constituted,  had  the  entire  disposal  of  the  army  and 
finances,  the  appointment  of  all  public  functionaries,  and  the  management 
of  all  public  negotiations.  They  were  lodged  during  the  period  of  their  offi- 
cial duty  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of 
honour  (3). 


{^ 


i)  Uc.z.386.  3t7.  (3)  Mig.  ii.  U6,  SS^T.   Tool  v.  m^  Th.  viii. 

;2)  Mig.  u..  385.  Tottl.  H,  404.  Tk.  Wu.  13.  .13, 14. 
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tu^ow       The  priYilege  of  electing  members  for  the  legislatore  was  taken 

ronSn^*'to  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^®  fSX^^^  l^y  ^  ^b®  people,  and  conGned  to  the  col- 

proKtetow.  leges  of  delegates.  Their  meetings  were  called  the  Primary  Ah 

$emblie$:  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  influence  of  the  middling  ranks,  the 

persons  elected  by  the  Primary  Assemblies  were  themselves  the  electors  of 

the  members  of  the  legislature.  All  popular  sodeties  were  interdicted,  and 

the  press  declared  absolutely  free  (i). 

It  is  of  importance  to  recollect  that  this  Constitution,  so  cautiously  framed 
to  exclude  the  direct  influence  of  the  people,  and  curb  the  excesses  of  popular 
licentiousness,  was  the  voluntary  work  of  the  very  Convention  which  had 
come  into  power  under  the  democratic  Constitution  of  1795,  and  immediately 
UfUr  the  10th  August ;  which  had  voted  the  death  of  the  King,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Giroodists,  and  the  execution  of  Danton ;  which  had  supported 
the  bloody  excesses  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  survived  the  horrors  of  the  Rei^ 
of  Robespierre.  Let  it  no  longer  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  evils  of  popular 
rule  are  imaginary  dangers,  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  mankind;  the 
checks  thus  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  people  were  the  work  of  their 
own  delegates,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  during  a  period  of  unexampled 
public  excitation,  whose  proceedings  had  been  marked  by  a  more  vioknt 
love  of  freedom  than  any  that  ever  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Nothing  can  speak  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
people,  as  the  work  of  the  representatives  whom  they  had  themselves  chosen 
to  confirm  their  power. 

Sin'in'ti?'  '^^^  formation  of  this  Constitution,  and  its  discussion  in  the  as- 
^rou^bou  ^s^onb^ics  ^  ^®  people,  to  which  it  was  submitted  for  consideration, 
Fraaee''^"'  cxcitod  tho  fflost  violcut  agitatiou  throughout  France.  Paris,  as 
IteiV^  usual,  took  the  lead.  Its  forty-eight  sections  were  incessantly  as- 
aenibled,  and  the  public  effervescence  resembled  that  of  1789.  This  ms 
brought  to  its  height  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  twa-ihirit 
of  the  present  Convention  should  form  a  part  of  the  new  legislature,  and  that 
the  electors  should  only  fill  up  the  remaining  part.  The  citizens  beheld  with 
horror  so  large  a  proportion  of  a  body,  whose  proceedings  had  deloged 
France  with  blood,  still  destined  to  reign  over  them.  To  accept  the  Constito- 
tion,  and  reject  this  decree,  seemed  the  only  way  of  getting  free  from  their 
domination.  The  Thermidorien  party  had  been  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Committee  of  Eleven,  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  new  Constitution  was 
intrusted,  and  in  revenge  they  joined  the  assemblies  of  those  who  sooght  te 
counteract  their  ambition.  The  focus  of  the  effervescence  was  the  section 
Lepelletier,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  that  of  the  FUles-St'ThowoM, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  P^ris,  which,  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
Revolution,  had  steadily  adhered  to  Royalist  principles  (2). 
GMiitioiiof  The  Royalist  Committees  of  Paris,  of  which  Lemaitre  was  Uie 
wTth'slc-  known  agent,  finding  matters  brought  to  this  crisis,  coalesced  with 
wt"roJli  ^'^  journals  and  the  leaders  of  the  sections.  They  openly  accused 
GaanL  tho  Convcntion  of  attempting  to  perpetuate  their  power,  and  d 
aiming  at  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  orators  of  the  sections 
said  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  ^^  Deserve  our  choice,  do  not  seek  to  com- 
mand it;  you  have  exercised  an  authority  without  bounds;  you  have  milted 

(0  Hig.u.aSS«  Tk.  viu.i4«  IS.  (a)  Tonl.  v.  827,  328,  380-    1*  ^i,  iM^ 
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in  youndTes  all  the  powers,  those  of  nKiking  laws,  of  revisiDg  them,  of 
changing  them,  of  executing  them.  RecoUect  how  faUl  mihUry  despotism 
was  to  the  Roman  Republic."  The  press  of  Paris  teemed  with  pamphlets, 
inTeighiDg  against  the  ambitious  views  of  the  legislature;  and  the  efforts  of 
the  sections  were  incessant  to  defeat  their  projects.  The  agiution  of  1789  was 
renewed,  but  it  was  all  now  on  the  other  side;  the  object  now  was,  not  to 
restrain  the  tyranny  of  the  Court,  but  repress  the  ambition  of  the  delegates 
of  the  people  (1). 
R^JIST'  "  ^***  ^^  Convention,"  said  the  Royalist  orators,  "  never  be 
ti^'sTtbe  ^^i'^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  years,  fraught  with  more  crimes  than 
alecrtoL  '  the  whole  annals  of  twenty  other  nations,  not  sufficient  for  those 
"who  rose  into  power  under  the  auspices  of  the  10th  August,  and  the  2d 
September?  fs  that  power  fit  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of  the  laws,  which 
has  only  lived  in  tempests  ?  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  9th  Thermidor ; 
the  Bay  of  Qoiberon,  where  Tallien  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  may 
show  us  that  the  thirst  for  blood  is  not  extinguished  even  among  those 
wiio  overthrew  Robespierre.  The  Convention  has  done  nothing  but  des- 
troy; shall  we  now  intrust  it  with  the  work  of  conservation?  What  reliance 
earn  he  placed  on  the  monstrous  coalition  between  the  proscrlbers  and  the 
proscribed  ?  Irreconcilable  enemies  to  each  other,  they  have  only  entered  into 
this  semblance  of  aiiianee  in  order  to  resist  those  who  hatie  them — that  is 
every  man  in  France*  It  is  we  ourselves  who  have  forced  upon  them  those 
aids  of  tardy  humanity  on  which  they  now  rely  as  a  veil  to  their  monstrous 
proceedings.  But  lor  our  warm  representations,  the  members  hors  la  hi 
would  still  have  been  wandering  in  exile,  the  seventy-three  deputies  still 
languishiog  in  prison.  Who  but  ourselves  formed  the  faithful  guard  who 
saved  them  from  the  terrible  Faubourgs,  to  whom  they  had  basely  yielded 
their  best  members  on  the  51st  May  ?  they  now  call  upon  us  to  select  among 
its  ranks  those  who  should  continue  members,  and  form  the  two-thirds  of 
the  new  Assembly.  Can  two^thirds  of  the  convention  be  found  who  are  not 
<tained  with  blood  ?  Can  we  ever  forget  that  many  of  its  basest  acts  passed 
ui^nimousiy,  and  that  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  passed  a 
Yote  which  will  be  an  eternal  subject  of  monming  to  France.  Shall  we  admit 
«  majority  of  regicides  into  the  new  assembly,  intrust  our  liberty  to  cowards, 
oer  fortunes  to  the  authors  of  so  many  acts  of  rapine,  our  lives  to  murderers  ? 
The  Convention  is  only  strong  because  it  mixes  up  its  crimes  with  the  glories 
of  our  armies;  let  us  separate  them;  let  us  leave  the  Convention  its  sins, 
^nd  our  soldiers  their  triumphs,  and  the  world  will  speedily  do  justice  to 
lM»th  (2). 

csstTpme  Sadi  discourses,  incessantly  repeated  from  the  trilnnies  of  forty- 
»aris.  eight  sections,  violently  shook  the  public  mind  m  the  capital.  To 
i^ve  greater  puUidty  to  their  sentiments,  the  orators  repeated  the  same  sen- 
timents in  addresses  at  Che  bar  of  the  Assembly,  whidi  ^^ere  immediately 
<cireulated  with  rapidity  Hhrou^  the  departments.  The  effervescence  in  the 
Sontfi  was  nt  its  height ;  many  important  cities  and  departments  seemed 
;ah^Midy  disposed  to  imitate  the  sections  of  the  metropolis.  The  cities  of  l>reos 
and  Chat(res  warmly  seconded  their  wi^ies ;  the  sections  of  Orl^ns  sent  the 
following  message  : — '^  Primary  Assemblies  of  Paris,  Orleans  is  at  your  side, 


(1)  Uc.  xii.  404.  Toul.  T.  331*  833.  Tfa.  viii.  30,        (2)  Lao*  xii,  ias,  4af . 
33,  33.  Mig,  u.  389. 
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it  advances  on  the  same  line ;  let  your  cry  be  resistance  to  oppression,  hatred 
to  usurpers,  and  we  will  second  you  (i)." 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  shared  in  the  general  excitation.  The  troops 
of  the  Jennesse  doree  had  inspired  its  members  with  part  of  their  own  exulta- 
tion of  feeling,  and  diminished  much  of  their  wonted  timidity.  Resistance  to 
the  tyrant  was  openly  spoken  of;  the  Convention  compared  to  the  Loog  Pa^ 
liament  which  shed  the  blood  of  Charles  I. ;  and  the  assistance  of  a  Monk 
ardently  looked  for  to  consummate  the  work  of  restoration  (2). 
coDTentioQ    Surrounded  by  so  many  dangers,  the  Convention  did  not  abate  of 
2i7m  ST""*  i^s  former  energy.  They  had  lost  the  Jacobins  by  their  proscriptions, 
the  Army,    thc  Royalists  by  their  ambition.  What  remained?  The  Abmy;  and 
this  terrible  engine  they  resolved  to  employ,  as  the  only  means  of  establishing 
their  power.  They  lost  no  time  in  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  soldiers, 
and  by  them  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  Military  men,  accustomed  to  obey, 
and  to  take  the  lead  from  others,  usually,  except  in  periods  of  uncommon 
excitement,  adopt  any  Constitution  which  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
o£Scers.  A  body  of  five  thousand  regular  troops  were  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  their  adhesion  eagerly  announced  to  the  citizeins.  The 
Convention  called  to  their  support  the  Praetorian  Guards;  they  little  thought 
how  soon  they  were  to  receive  ft-om  them  a  master  (3) . 
Sections       It  soou  appeared  that  not  only  the  armies,  but  a  large  majority  of 
Mive^  uT'    ^^6  departments  had  accepted  the  Constitution.  The  inhabitants  of 
Revolt.       Paris,  however,  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  all  public  measures, 
were  not  discouraged ;  the  Section  Lepelletier  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution, '^That  the  powers  of  every  constituted  authority  ceased  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  people;  and  a  provisional  government,  under  the  name  of 
a  Central  Committee,  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  its  leaders. 
A  majority  of  the  Sections  adopted  their  resolution,  which  was  immediately 
annulled  by  the  Convention,  and  their  decree  was,  in  its  turn,  reversed  by 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Electors.  The  contest  now  became  open  between  the 
Sections  and  the  Legislature;  the  former  separated  the  Constitution  from  the 
decrees,  ordaining  the  re-election  of  two-thirds  of  the  old  Assembly;  they 
accepted  the  former,  and  rejected  the  latter  (4). 
thTSr^ow    ^^  *^®  ^  October,  (lllh  Yendemaire,)  it  was  resolved  by  the 
ThS?re.     Sections,  that  the  electors  chosen  by  the  people  should  be  assembled 
FraD9ais.     at  tho  Th^trc-Frau^ais,  under  protection  of  the  National  Guard; 
and  on  the  5d  they  were  conducted  there  by  an  armed  force  of  chasseuis 
and  grenadiers.  The  dangers  of  an  insurrection  against  a  government, 
having  at  its  command  the  military  force  of  France,  was  apparent;  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  overbalanced  all  other  considerations.  On  the 
one  side  it  was  urged,  "Are  we  about  to  consecrate,  by  our  example,  that 
odious  principle  of  insurrections  which  so  many  bloody  days  have  rendered 
odious?  Our  enemies  alone  are  skilled  in  revolt;  the  art  of  exciting  them  is 
unknown  to  us.  The  multitude  is  indiffereut  to  our  cause;  deprived  of  their 
aid,  how  can  we  face  the  government?  If  they  join  our  ranks,  how  shall  we 
restrain  their  sanguinary  excesses?  Should  we  prove  victorious,  what  dynasty 
shall  we  establish?  what  chiefs  can  we  present  to  the  armies?  Is  there  not 

(1)  Lac.  xii.  44.  (4)  Mig.  ii.  390,  39i.    Lac.  xii.  415.  XI.  ru> 

(2)  Lac.  xii.  414.  Th.  viii.  22,  23.  26. 29,  30.  Hi»t.  de  la  Gout.  ir.  SOS»  309. 

(3)  Lac.  xii.  414, 415.  Tb.  Tiai.  35, 36.  Mig.  ii. 
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too  much  reason  to  fear  that  success  would  only  revive  divisions,  now  happily 
forgotten,  and  give  our  enemies  the  means  of  profiting  by  our  discord?^'  But 
to  this  it  was  replied, — ^^Honour  forbids  us  to  recede ;  duty  calls  upon  us  to 
restore  freedom  to  our  country,  his  throne  to  our  monarch.  We  may  now,  by 
seizing  the  decisive  moment,  accomplish  that  which  former  patriots  sought 
in  vain  to  achieve.  The  9th  Thermidor  only  destroyed  a  tyrant;  now  tyranny 
itself  is  to  be  overthrown.  If  our  names  are  now  obscure,  they  will  no  longer 
remain  so ;  we  shall  acquire  a  glory,  of  which  even  the  brave  Yend^ns  shall 
be  envious.  Let  us  Dare :  that  is  the  watchword  in  Revolutioivi;  may  it  for 
once  be  employed  on  the  side  *of  order  and  freedom.  The  Convention  will 
never  forgive  our  outrages;  the  revolutionary  tyranny,  curbed  for  more  than 
a  year  by  our  exertions,  will  rise  up  with  renewed  vigour  for  our  destruction, 
if  we  do  not  anticipate  its  vengeance  by  delivering  ourselves."  Moved 
by  these  considerations,  the  Sections  unanimously  resolved  upon  resist- 
ance (1). 
They  re-       Tho  Natioual  Guard  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  men ;  hut 
FifhV^''      it  was  totally  destitute  of  artillery;  the  Sections  having,  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  no  farther  required, delivered  up  the  pieces  with  which 
they  had  been  furnished  in  1789,  upon  the  final  disarming  of  the  insurgent 
Faubourgs.  Their  want  was  now  severely  felt,  as  the  Convention  had  fifty 
pieces  at  their  command,  whose  terrible  efficacy  had  been  abundantly  proved 
on  the  iOth  August;  and  the  cannoneers  who  were  to  serve  them,  were  the 
same  who  had  broken  the  lines  of  Prince  Cobourg.  The  National  Guard 
hoped,^^by  a  rapid  advance,  to  capture  this  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and 
then  the  victory  was  secure  (2). 
Heuures  of    The  leadcrs  of  the  Contention,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle.  In  the 
^^conven.  evening  of  the  3d  October  (11th  Yendemiaire),  a  decree  was  passed, 
Oct.  3, 1795.  ordering  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  electoral  bodies  in  Paris, 
and  embodying  into  a  regiment  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Jacobins,  many  of  whom 
were  liberated  from  the  prisons  for  that  especial  purpose.  These  measures 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  between  the  sections  and  the  government.  This 
decree  was  openly  resisted,  and  the  National  Guard  having  assembled  inforce 
to  protect  the  electors  at  the  Th^tre  Francais,  the  Convention  ordered  the 
military  to  dispossess  them.  General  Menou  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  armed  force,  and  he  advanced  with  the  troops  of  the  line  to  surround 
the  Convent  des  Filles-St.-Thomas,  the  centre  of  the  insurrection,  where  the 
section  Lepelletier  was  assembled  (3). 
Faiiar«of     Mcjiou,  howovcr,  had  not  the  decision  requisite  for  success  in 
Mt?^"tth«  civil  contests.  Instead  of  attacking  the  insurgents,  he  entered  into 
inrargents.  ^  nogociatioh  with  them,  and  retired  in  the  evening  without  hav- 
ing eflFected  any  thing.  His  failure  gave  all  the  advantages  of  a  victory  to  the 
sections,  and  the  National  Guard  mustered  in  greater  strength  than  ever,  and 
resolved  to  attack  the  Convention  at  its  place  of  assembly  on  the  following 
Armed         day.  luformcd  of  thisfailurc,  and  the  dangerous  fermentation  which 
Si^eifiJi*    it  had  produced  in  Paris,  the  Convention,  at  eleven  at  night,  dis- 
bISSJ  M?    missed  General  Menou,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  armed  force, 
NapoMoD.      ^ith  unlimited  powers,  to  General  Barras.  He  immediately  de- 
manded the  assistance,  as  second  in  command,  of  a  young  officer  of  artillery, 
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^holiad  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  the  war  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (i). 
His  decisive  This  youug  officer  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  Committee. 
^HlinHh"  ^^*  manner  was  timid  and  embarrassed ;  the  career  of  public  life 
Artillery,  ^^s  as  yct  ncw ;  but  his  clear  and  distinct  opinions,  the  energy  and 
force  of  his  language,  already  indicated  the  powers  of  his  mind.  By  his  ad- 
vice the  powerful  train  of  artillery  iOithe  plains  of  Sablons,  consisting  of  fifty 
pieces,  was  immediately  brought  by  a  lieutenant,  afterwards  well  known  in 
military  annals,  named  MuraT  ,  to  the  capital,  and  disposed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  command  all  the  avenues  to  the  Convention.  Early  on  the  following 
morning  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries  resembled  a  great  intrenched 
camp.  The  line  of  defence  extended  from  the  Pont-Neuf,  along  the  quays  of 
the  river  to  the  Pont  Louis  XV;  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Louvre, 
were  filled  with  cannon,  and  the  entrance  of  all  the  streets  which  open  into 
the  Rue  St.-Honor^,  were  strongly  guarded.  In  this  position  the  commanders 
of  the  Convention  awaited  the  attack  of  the  insurgents.  Napoleon  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions  to  inspire  the  troops  with  confidence :  he  visited 
every  post,  inspected  ^very  battery,  and  spoke  to  the  men  with  that  decision 
and  confidence  which  is  so  often  the  prelude  to  victory  (2). 
combat^^  The  action  was  soon  commenced ;  above  thirty  thousand  men, 
Tuiferies*  uudcr  geucrals  Danican  and  Duhoux  surrounded  the  little  army  of 
six  thousand,  who  with  this  powerful  artillery,  defended  the  seat  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  firing  began  in  the  Rue  St.-Honor^  at  half-past  four ;  the  grena- 
diers, placed  on  the  Church  of  St.-Roch,  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
cannoneers  of  the  Convention,  who  replied  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot, 
which  swept  destruction  through  the  serried  ranks  of  the  National  Guard 
which  occupied  the  Rue  St.-Honor^.  Though  th6  insurgents  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery,  and  the  fire  from  the  Church  of  St.-Roch  was  well 
sustained,  nothing  could  resist  the  murderous  grape-shot  of  the  regular 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  cannoneers  fell  at  the  guns,  but  the  fire  of  their  pieces 
Defeat  of  was  Hot  dimiuishcd.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Rue  St.-Honord  was  de- 
lions.*^*^*  serted,  and  the  flying  columns  carried  confusion  into  the  ranks  of 
the  reserve,  who  were  formed  near  the  Church  of  the  Filles-St.-Thomas. 
General  Danican  galloped  off  at  the  first  discharge,  and  never  appeared  again 
during  the  day.  Meanwhile,  the  Pont-Neuf  was  carried  by  the  insurgents, 
and  a  new  column,  ten  thousand  strong,  advanced  along  the  opposite  quay 
'  to  the  Tuileries,  to  attack  the  Pont-Royal ;  Napoleon  allowed  them  to  ad- 
vance within  twenty  yards  of  his  batteries,  and  then  opened  his  fire;  the 
insurgents  stood  three  discharges  without  flinching;  but  not  having  resolu- 
tion enough  to  rush  upon  the  cannon,  they  were  ultimately  driven  back  in 
disorder,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  victory  of  the  Convention  was  complete  at 
all  points.  At  nine,  the  troops  of  the  line  carried  the  posts  of  the  National  Guard 
in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  section  Lepelletierwas 
disarmed,  and  the  insurgents  everywhere  submitted  (3). 
Establish-  Such  was  the  result  of  the  last  insurrection  of  the  people  in  the 
iTS^De?.''  French  Revolution;  all  the  subsequent  changes  were  effected  by  the 
potism.      government,  or  the  armies,  without  their  interference.  The  insur- 

(1)  Mig.  ii.  392.   Lac.  xii.  421,  434.    Th.  viii.  ,     (3)  Mi>.  1^394,  395.  Lac.  xH.  436,  441.  iK 
37—39.  ^iii.  42,  50.    Toal.  v.  366,  368.    Nap.  i.  70.  7«. 

(2)  Mig.  ii.  393.    Nop.  H.  267,  and  iil.  70,  74.  Bour.  i.  90,  96. 
Th.  viii.  40,  41,  42.   Hist,  dela  Conv.  iv.  383. 
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gents  were  not  the  rabble  or  the  assassins  who  had  so  long  stained  its  history 
with  blood ;  they  were  the  flower  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  comprising  all  that 
the  Revolution  had  left  that  was  generous,  or  elevated,  or  noble  in  the  capital. 
They  were  overthrown,  not  by  the  superior  numbers  or  courage  of  their 
adversaries,  but  by  the  terrible  effect  of  their  artillery,  by  the  power  of 
military  discipline,  and  the  genius  of  that  youthful  conqueror,  before  whom 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  were  destined  to  fall.  The  moral  strength  of  the 
nation  was  all  on  their  side ;  but  in  revolutions,  it  is  seldom  that  moral 
strength  proves  ultimately  victorious;  and  the  examples  of  Caesar  and  Crom- 
well are  not  required  to  show  that  the  natural  termination  of  civil  strife  is 
military  despotism, 
If"tta'c2i.  The  Convention  made  a  generous  use  of  their  victory.  The  Gi- 
venti(naft«rrondists,  who  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  sway  over  its  mem^ 

their  Vic-      _  ',  ._  .  ..  i.iiii 

torjr.  bers,  put  m  practice  those  maxims  of  clemency  which  taey  had  so 
often  recommended  to  others;  the  officers  who  had  gained  the  victory,  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  to  their  laurels  being  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. Few  executions  followed  this  decisive  victory :  M.  Lafont,  one 
of  the  military  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  obstinately  resisting  the  means  of  evasion 
which  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Court,  was  alone  condemned,  and  died 
with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  Most  of  the 
accused  persons  were  allowed  time  to  escape,  and  sentence  of  outlawry 
merely  recorded  against  them;  many  returned  shortly  after  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  their  place  in  public  affairs.  The  clemency  of  Napoleon  was  early 
conspicuous;  his  counsels,  after  the  victory,  were  all  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  his  intercession  saved  General  Menou  from  a  military  commission  (1). 
SroJundi  ^^  t^®  formation  of  the  Councils  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  the  An- 
o^  Ancients  clcuts,  thc  Couvontion  made  no  attempt  to  constrain  the  public 
HundrS.  wishe^.  The  third  of  the  legislature,  who  had  been  newly  elected, 
were  almost  all  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  even  contained  several 
Royalists ;  and  a  proposal  was  in  consequence  made  by  Tallien,  that  the  elec- 
Mon  of  that  third  should  be  annulled,  and  another  appeal  made  to  the  people. 
Thibaudeau,  with  equal  firmness  and  eloquence,  resisted  the  proposal,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  They  merely  took  the  precaution,  to  prevent 
a  return  to  royalty,  to  name  for  the  Directors  five  persons  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  King,  Lar^veillere,  Rewbell,  Letourneur,  Barras,  and  Carnot. 
Having^  thus  settled  the  new  government,  they  published  a  general  amnesty, 
changed  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  into  that  of  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  declared  their  sittings  terminated.  The  last  days  of  an  Assembly 
stained  with  so  much  blood,  were  gilded  by  an  act  of  clemency  of  which  Thi' 
baudeau  justly  said  the  annals  of  kings  furnished  few  examples  (2). 

Reflections  Tho  Conveutlon  sat  for  more  than  three  years ;  from  the  21st  Sep- 
Z^'^ffte  tember,  1791,  to  the  26th  October,  1795.  During  that  long  and  ter- 
cooTentioD.  j.|bie  perfod,  its  precincts  were  rather  the  field  on  which  faction 
strove  for  ascendency,  than  the  theatre  on  which  legislative  wisdom  exerted 
its  influence.  All  the  ptirties  which  divided  France  there  endeavoured  to 
establish  their  power,  and  all  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  Girondist  at- 
tempted it,  and  perished ;  the  Mountain  attempted  it,  and  perished;  the  Mu- 

U)  Th.  riii.  66.     lac.  xii.  441.    Mig.  ii.  395.         (2)  Mig.  ii.  396.  Lac.  xii.  444.   H'lb.  ii,  12,  iS- 
Hist,  de  la  Conv.  iv.  387,  890.  Th.  viii.  65,  67.  Hist,  de  la  Conr  xv,  389. 
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Bieipality  attempted  itj  and  perished ;  Robespierre  attempted  it,  and  perished ; 
the  Royalists  attempted  it,  and  perished.  In  revohitions,  it  is  easy  to  destroy ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  establish  and  secure.  All  the  experience  of  years  of  suf- 
fering, fraught  with  centuries  of  instruction;  all  the  wisdom  of  age,  all  the 
talent  of  youth,  were  unable  to  form  one  stable  goTemment.  A  few  years, 
often  a  few  months,  were  sufficient  to  overturn  the  most  apparently  stable 
institutions.  A  fabric  seemingly  framed  for  eternal  duration,  disappeared 
almost  before  its  authors  had  consummated  their  work.  The  gales  of  popular 
favour,  ever  fickle  and  changeable,  deserted  each  successive  faction  as  they 
rose  into  power;  and  the  ardent  part  of  the  nation,  impatient  of  contro], 
deemed  any  approach  to  regular  government  insupportable  tyranny  (i).  The 
lower  classes,  totally  incapable  of  rational  thought,  gave  their  support  to  the 
different  parties  only  as  long  as  they  continued  to  inveigh  against  their  sa- 
periors;  when  they  became  those  superiors  themselves,  they  passed  over  to 
their  enemies. 
^wtb  of  Human  institutions  are  not  like  the  palace  of  the  architect,  framed 
jji  d««j^  according  to  fixed  rules,  capable  of  erection  in  any  sHuation,  and 
stunuonsT  ccrtaiu  in  the  effect  to  be  produced.  They  resemble  rather  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  slow  of  growth,  tardy  of  development,  readily  susceptible 
of  destruction.  An  instant  will  destroy  what  it  has  taken  centuries  to  produce; 
centuries  must  again  elapse  before  in  the  same  situation  a  similar  production 
can  beformed.  Transplantation,  difficult  in  the  vegetable,  is  impossible  in  the 
moral  world ;  the  seedling  must  be  nourished  in  the  soil,  inured  to  the  cli- 
mate, hardened  by  the  winds.  Many  examples  are  to  be  found  of  institutions 
being  suddenly  imposed  upon  a  people;  none  of  those  so  formed  having  any 
duration.  To  be  adapted  to  their  character  and  habits,  they  must  have  grown 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength. 

The  progress  of  improvement  is  irresistible.  Feudal  tyranny  must  gire 
way  in  an  age  of  increasing  opulence,  and  the  human  mind  cannot  be  for 
ever  enchained  by  the  fetters  of  superstition.  No  efforts  of  power  could 
have  prevented  a  change  in  the  government  of  France4  but  they  might  have 
altered  its  character  and  spared  its  horrors.  Nature  has  ordained  that  man- 
kind should,  when  they  are  fit  for  it,  be  free;  but  she  has  not  ordained  that 
they  should  reach  this  freedom  steeped  in  blood.  Although,  therefore,  the 
overthrow  of  the  despotic  government  and  modification  of  the  power  of  the 
privileged  orders  of  France  was  inevitable,  yet  the  dreadful  atrocities  with 
which  their  fall  was  attended  might  have  been  averted  by  human  wisdom. 
The  life  of  the  monarch  might  have  been  saved ;  the  constitution  might  have 
been  modified,  without  being  subverted ;  the  aristocracy  purified,  without 
being  destroyed. 
Jn^tiTe  Hu-  Timely  concession  from  the  Crown  is  the  first  circumstance  which 
i£7ofuttoo  P®""^*?^  might  have  altered  the  character  of  the  French  Revolution. 
and°he°°'  Had  Louls,  in  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  yielded  the 
Di^Ieri/^  great  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  people ;  had  he  granted  them 
equality  of  taxation,  the  power  of  voting  subsidies,  freedom  from  arrest,  and 
periodical  Parliaments,  the  agitation  of  the  moment  tnight  have  been  allayed, 
and  an  immediate  colMsion  between  the  throne  and  the  people  prevented. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  indeed,  increasing  demands,  and  the  want  of  more 
extended  privileges,  might  have  arisen;  but  these  discontents,  being  turned 

(l)Mig.  ii.  397. 
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into  a  re^lar  and  legal  channel,  would  probably  have  foimd  vent  witiiiout 
destroying  the  state.  When  the  floods  are  out,  safety  is  to  be  found  only  in 
providing  early  arid  effectual  means  for  letting  off  the  superfluous  waters, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  strengthening  the  barriers  against  their  farther 
encroachment. 

But  although  the  gradual  concession  of  power,  and  the  redress  of  all  r^ai 
grievances  before  the  Revolution,  would  have  been  not  less  politic  than  just, 
nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  sudden  and  vast  accession  of  importance 
conferred  by  M.  Necker  on  the  Tiers-filat,  by  the  duplication  of  their  num- 
bers, was  to  the  last  degree  prejudicial,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  Such  a  sudden  addition,  Uke  the  instanUneous 
emancipation  of  slaves,  cannot  but  prove  destructive,  not  only  to  the  higher 
classes,  but  the  lower.  The  powers  of  freedom  can  only  be  borne  by  those 
who  have  gradually  become  habituated  to  them;  those  who  acquire  them 
suddenly,  by  their  intemperate  use  speedily  fall  under  a  worse  despotism 
than  that  from  which  they  revolted.  By  the  consequences  of  this  sudden  and 
uncalled  for  innovation,  the  Commons  of  France  threw  off  the.  beneficent 
reign  of  a  reforming  monarch,  they  fell  under  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  were  constrained  to  tremble  under  the  bloody  sway 
of  Robespierre,  and  fawn  upon  the  military  sceptre  of  Napoleon. 

No  lesson  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  progress  of 
the  French  Revolution  than  the  disastrous  consequences  which  fdlowed  the 
desertion  of  their  country  by  the  higher  orders,  and  the  wonderful  effecte 
which  might  have  resulted  from  a  determined  resistance  on  their  part  to  the 
first  actual  outrages  by  the  people.  Nearly  an  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
basely  fled  from  their  country,  at  a  time  when  a  few  hundred  resolute  men 
might  have  saved  the  monarchy  from  destruction.  La  Fayette,  with  a  ievf 
batulionsof  the  National  Guard,  vanquished  the  Jacobins  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars  :  had  he  marched  against  their  Club,  and  been  vigorously  supported, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  would  have  been  prevented.  Five  hundred  horse  would 
have  enabled  the  Swiss  Guard  to  have  saved  the  throne  on  the  iOth  August, 
and  subdue  an  insurrection,  which  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood.  Three 
thousand  of  the  troops  of  the  Sections  overthrew  Robespierre  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power;  a  body  of  undisciplined  young  men  chased  the  Jacobins  from 
the  streets,  and  rooted  out  their  den  of  wickedness;  Napoleon,  with  five 
thousand  regular  soldiers,  vanquished  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and 
crushed  an  insurrection,  headed  by  the  whole  moral  strength  of  France. 
These  examples  may  convince  us  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  small  body 
of  resolute  men  in  civil  convulsions ;  their  physical  power  is  almost  irre- 
sistible; their  moral  influence  commands  success.  One-tenth  part  of  the 
emigrants  who  fled  from  France,  if  properly  headed  and  disciplined,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  curbed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  crushed  the 
ambition  of  the  reckless,  and  prevented  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1). 

No  doubt  can  now  exist  that  the  interference  of  the  Allies  augmented  the 
horrors,  and  added  to  the  duration  of  the  Revolution.  All  its  bloodiest 
excesses  were  committed  during,  or  after  an  alarming,  but  unsuccessful  in- 
vasion by  the  Allied  Forces.  The  massacres  of  September  2d  were  perpetrated 
when  the  public  mind  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  and  the  worst  days  of  the  government  of  Robes- 

(I)  Bark«,  vi.  237. 
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pierre,  were  immediately  after  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  and  the  battle  of 
Nerwinde,  threatened  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins  with  destruction.  Nothing  but 
a  sense  of  public  danger  could  have  united  the  factions  who  then  strove  with 
80  much  exasperation  against  each  other ;  the  peril  of  France  alone  could  have 
induced  the  people  to  submit  to  the  sanguinary  rule  which  so  long  desolated 
its  plains.  The  Jacobins  maintained  their  ascendency  by  constantly  repre- 
senting their  cause  as  that  of  national  independence,  by  stigmatizing  their 
enemies  as  the  enemies  of  the  country;  and  the  patriots  wept  and  suffered  in 
silence,  lest  by  resistance  they  should  weaken  the  state,  and  erase  France 
from  the  book  of  nations. 

In  combating  a  revolution  one  of  two  courses  must  be  followed ;  either  to 
advance  with  vigour,  and  crush  the  hydra  in  its  cradle,  or  to  leave  the  fac- 
tions to  contend  with  each  other,  and  trust  for  safety  to  the  reaction  which 
crime  and  suffering  necessarily  produce.  The  suppression  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution  by  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  in  1823,  is  an  example  of  the  success 
of  the  first  system :  the  bloodless  restoration  of  the  Enghsh  monarchs,  in  i660, 
a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  second.  To  advance  with  menaces,  and  recoil 
with  shame;  to  awaken  resistance,  and  not  extinguish  opposition;  to  threaten, 
and  not  execute,  is  the  most  ruinous  course  that  can  possibly  be  adopted.  It 
is  to  unite  faction  by  community  of  danger;  to  convert  revolutionary  energy 
into  military  power;  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  crime,  by  giving  it  the  sup- 
port of  virtue.  Ignorance  of  the  new  element  which  was  acting  in  human 
affairs  may  extenuate  the  fatal  errors  committed  by  the  European  powers  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war;  no  excuse  will  hereafter  remain  for 
a  repetition  of  the  mistake. 

But  it  is  not  with  impunity  that  such  sins  as  disgraced  the  Revolution  can 
be  committed  by  any  people.  The  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  almost  ail 
destroyed  each  other;  their  crimes  led  to  their  natural  and  condign  punish- 
ment, in  rendering  them  the  first  victims  of  the  passions  which  they  had 
unchained.  But  a  signal  and  awful  retribution  was  also  due  to  the  nation 
which  had  suffered  these  iniquities,  which  had  permitted  such  torrents  of 
innocent  blood  to  flow,  and  spread  the  bitterness  of  domestic  suffering  to 
such  an  unparalleled  extent  throughout  the  land.  These  crimes  were  re- 
gistered in  the  book  of  fate;  the  anguish  they  had  brought  on  others  was 
speedily  felt  by  themselves;  the  tears  they  had  caused  to  flow,  were  washed 
out  in  the  torrents  which  fell  from  guilty  eyes  (1).  France  was  decimated  for 
her  cruelty;  for  twenty-years  the  flower  of  her  youth  was  marched  away  by 
a  relentless  power  to  the  harvest  of  death ;  the  snows  of  Russia  revenged  the 
guillotine  of  Paris.  Allured  by  the  phantom  of  military  glory,  they  fell  down 
and  worshipped  the  power  which  was  consuming  them ;  they  followed  it  to 
the  verge  of  destruction,  till  the  mask  of  the  spectre  fell,  and  the  ghastly 
features  of  death  appeared. 

This  dreadful  punishment  also  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  atrocities 
which  it  chastised.  In  the  absence  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life,  in 
the  destruction  of  every  pacific  employment,  one  only  career,  that  of  vio- 
lence, remained.  From  necessity,  as  well  as  incHnation,  every  man  took  to 
arms;  the  sufferings  of  the  state  swelled  the  ranks  on  the  frontier,  and  France 
became  a  great  military  power,  from  the  causes  which  it  was  thought  would 

(l)  '<  There  is  in  the  misforluncs  of  France,  enough,"  says  Savary,  "  to  naake  her  sons  shed  tears  of 
blood." — Sav»ry,  iv.  382. 
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have  led  to  its  destraction.  Hie  nataral  consequence  of  this  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  military  despotism,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  insane  career  of 
conquest  by  a  victorious  chieftain.  France  only  awakened  from  her  dream 
of  ambition  when  her  youth  was  mowed  down,  her  armies  destroyed,  her 
conquests  rifled,  and  her  glory  lost.  Both  the  Allied  Powers,  and  the  French 
people  suffered  in  these  disastrous  conflicts,  because  both  deserved  to  suffer ; 
the  former  for  their  ambitious  projects  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  the 
latter  for  their  unparalleled  cruelty. ' 

Finally,  the  history  of  those  melancholy  periods  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  incessant  operation  of  the  principles  destined  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  happiness,  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  human  existence. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  no  such  calamitous  era  had  arisen  as  that 
which  immediately  followed  the  10th  of  August;  none  in  which  innocence 
so  generally  suffered,  and  vice  so  long  triumphed ;  in  which  impiety  was  so 
openly  professed,  and  profligacy  <so  generally  indulged ;  in  which  blood 
flowed  in  such  ceaseless  torrents,  and  anguish  embittered  such  a  multitude 
of  hearts.  Yet,  even  in  those  disastrous  times,  the  benevolent  laws  of  Nature 
were  incessantly  acting;  this  anguish  expiated  the  sins  of  former  times;  this 
blood  tamed  the  fierceness  of  present  discord.  In  the  stem  school  of  adver- 
sity wisdom  was  learned,  and  error  forgotten ;  speculation  ceased  to  blind 
its  votaries,  and  ambition  to  mislead  by  the  language  of  virtue.  Years  of  suf- 
fering conferred  centuries  of  experience ;  the  latest  posterity  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  that  country  at  least,  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Like 
all  human  things,  the  government  of  France  may  undergo  changes  in  the 
lapse  of  time;  different  institutions  may  be  required,  and  new  dynasties  cal- 
led to  the  throne ;  but  no  bloody  convulsion  similar  to  that  which  once  tore 
its  bosom  will  again  take  place ;  th&  higher  ranks  will  not  a  second  time  be 
massacred  by  the  lower ;  another  French  Revolution  of  the  same  character 
as  the  last,  and  the  age  in  which  it  occurs,  must  be  ignorant  of  the  First. 
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